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PEEFACE. 


The  New  Zealand  Official  Year-book,  begun  in  1892,  has  now 
reached  its  ninth  issue. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  work  is  becoming  known  outside 
the  colony,  and  the  internal  demand  still  increases. 

The  plan,  first  adopted  in  1899,  of  supplying  to  the  Agent- 
General  in  London  sections  of  the  book  in  the  form  of  small 
pamphlets,  must  have  proved  useful,  as  further  supplies  were 
called  for.  This  year  the  series  of  sectional  pamphlets  numbers 
twelve,  and  increased  numbers  of  each  have  been  de8patche4. 
As  soon  as  enough  matter  for  purposes  of  a  pamphlet  has 
been  printed,  copies  are  stitched  and  sent  away  without 
waiting  for  more,  thus  giving  early  circulation  in  England  to 
conveniently  small  portions  of  the  book  handy  for  general  use 
and  especially  for  mailing. 

E.  J.  VON  DADELSZEN. 
Begistraar-General's  Office, 

Wellington,  N.Z.,  28rd  August,  1900. 
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PART  L— INTRODUCTORY;  OFFICIAL. 


NEW    ZEALAND. 

Thb  Colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  main  islands,  with 
several  groups  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  group.  The  main  islands,  known  as  the  North,  the 
Middle,  and  Stewart  Islands,  have  a  coast-line  4,330  miles  in 
length— North  Island,  2,200  miles;  Middle  Island,  2,000  miles; 
and  Stewart  Island,  130  miles.  The  other  islands  now  included 
within  the  colony  are  the  Chatham,  Auckland,  Campbell,  Antipodes, 
Bounty,  and  Kermadec  Islands.  A  protectorate  over  the  Cook 
Islands  (Hervey  Group)  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  acting  as  responsible  adviser. 

New  Zealand  is  mountainous  in  many  parts,  but  has,  never- 
theless, large  plains  in  both  North  and  Middle  Islands.  In  the 
North  Island,  which  is  highly  volcanic,  is  situated  the  famous 
Thermal-Springs  District,  of  which  a  special  account  will  be  given. 
The  Middle  Island  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains,  with  their 
magnificent  glaciers,  and  for  the  deep  sounds  or  fiords  on  the  western 
coast. 

New  Zealand  is  firstly  a  pastoral,  and  secondly  an  agricultural 
country.  Sown  grasses  are  grown  almost  everywhere,  the  extent 
of  land  laid  down  being  more  than  ten  millions  of  acres.  The  soil 
is  admirably  adapted  for  receiving  these  grasses,  and,  after  the 
bush  has  t)een  burnt  off,  is  mostly  sown  over  vrithout  previous 
ploughing.  In  the  Middle  Island  a  large  area  is  covered  vnth 
native  grasses,  all  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  large  extent  of 
good  grazing-land  has  made  the  colony  a  great  wool  and  meat- 
producing  country ;  and  its  agricultural  capabilities  are,  speaking 
generally,  very  considerable.  The  abundance  of  water  and  the 
quantity  of  valuable  timber  are  other  natural  advantages. 
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New  Zealand  is,  besides,  a  mining  country.  Large  deposits  of 
coal  are  met  with,  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 
Gold,  alluvial  and  in  quartz,  is  found  in  both  islands,  the  yield 
having  been  nearly  fifty-six  millions  sterling  in  value  to  the  present 
time.  EuU  statistical  information  on  this  subject  is  given  further 
on,  compiled  up  to  the  latest  dates. 

Discovery  and  Early  Settlement. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  is 
that  given  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  the  Dutch  navigator.  He  left 
Batavia  on  the  14th  August,  1642,  in  the  yacht  **  Heemskirk," 
accompanied  by  the  "Zeehaen"  (or  **  Sea-hen")  fly-boat.  After 
having  visited  Mauritius,  and  discovered  Tasmania,  named  by 
him  '*Van  Diemen's  Land,"  in  honour  of  Anthony  van  Diemen, 
Governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  he  steered 
eastward,  and  on  the  13th  December  of  the  same  year  sighted  the 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  described  by  him 
as  "a  high  mountainous  country,  which  is  at  present  marked  in 
the  charts  as  New  Zealand." 

Tasman,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  he  saw  belonged  to  a 
great  polar  continent,  and  was  part  of  the  country  discovered  some 
years  before  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  to  which  the  name  of 
.Staaten  Land  had  been  given,  gave  the  same  name  of  Staaten 
Land  to  New  Zealand ;  but  within  about  three  months  afterwards 
Schouten *s  **  Staaten  Land  "  was  found  to  be  merely  an  inconsider- 
able island.  Upon  this  discovery  being  announced,  the  country 
that  Tasman  had  called  Staaten  Land  received  again  the  name 
of  "  New  Zealand,"  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  Tasman 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay,  where  he  anchored.  To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  Murderers  (now  Massacre)  Bay,  on  account  of 
an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  boat's  crew  by  the  natives,  and  the 
massacre  of  four  white  men.  Thence  he  steered  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen  to  the  north-western  extremity  thereof.  After  sighting 
the  islands  of  the  Three  Elngs  he  finally  departed,  not  having  set 
foot  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  visit  to  New  Zealand  after  Tasmania 
departure  until  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  who,  after  leaving  the 
Society  Islands,  sailed  in  search  of  a  southern  continent  then 
believed  to  exist.  He  sighted  land  on  the  6th  October,  1769,  at 
Young  Nick's  Head,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  cast  anchor  in 
Poverty  Bay.  After  having  coasted  round  the  North  Island  and  the 
Middle  and  Stewart  Islands — which  last  he  mistook  for  part  of  the 
Middle  Island — he  took  his  departure  from  Cape  Farewell  on  the 
31st  March,  1770,  for  Australia.  He  visited  New  Zealand  again  in 
1773,  in  1774,  and  in  1777. 

M.  de  Surville,  a  French  officer  in  command  of  the  vessel ''  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste,"  while  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ^ghted  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Zealand  on  the  12th  December,  1769,  and  re- 
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mained  for  a  short  time.  A  visit  was  soon  after  paid  by  another 
French  ofl&cer,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  arrived  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  on  the  24th  March,  1772,  but 
was,  on  the  12th  June  following,  treacherously  murdered  at  the  Bay 
of  Islands  by  the  Natives. 

In  1793  the  "Daedalus,"  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hanson,  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  New 
Zealand,  and  two  chiefs  were  taken  thence  to  Norfolk  Island. 
There  was  after  this  an  occasional  intercourse  between  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  English  settlements  in  New  South 
Wales. 

In  1814  the  first  missionaries  arrived  in  New  Zealand — Messrs. 
Hall  and  Kendall — who  had  been  sent  as  forerunners  by  Mr. 
Marsden,  chaplain  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  After 
a  short  stay  they  returned  to  New  South  Wales,  and  on  the  19th 
November  of  that  year  again  embarked  in  company  with  Mr. 
Marsden,  who  preached  his  first  sermon  in  New  Zealand  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1814.  He  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  23rd  March,  1815,. 
leaving  Messrs.  Hall  and  Kendall,  who  formed  the  first  mission 
station  at  Eangihoua,  Bay  of  Islands,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Six  years  later,  in  1821,  the  work  of 
evangelization  was  put  on  a  more  durable  basis ;  but  the  first  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  mission,  established  by  Mr.  Leigh  and  his  wife,  at 
the  valley  of  the  Kaeo,  Whangaroa,  was  not  taken  possession  ot 
until  the  10th  June,  1823. 

Colonisation. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  in  1825  by  a  com- 
pany formed  in  London.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Herd,  who  bought  two  islands  in  the  Hauraki 
Gulf  and  a  strip  of  land  at  Hokianga.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabita^nts. 
In  consequence  of  frequent  visits  of  whaling-vessels  to  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  a  settlement  grew  up  at  Kororareka  —  now  called 
Bussell — ^and  in  1833  Mr.  Busby  was  appointed  British  Besident 
there.  A  number  of  Europeans — generally  men  of  low  character — 
gradually  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  married 
Native  women. 

In  1838  a  colonisation  company,  known  as  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  was  formed  to  establish  settlement  on  systematic  prin- 
ciples. A  preliminary  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
William  Wakefield,  was  despatched  from  England  on  the  12th  May, 
1839,  and  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  the  following  August.  Having 
purchased  land  from  the  Natives,  Colonel  Wakefield  selected  the 
shore  of  Port  Nicholson,  in  Cook  Strait,  as  the  site  of  the  first  settle- 
ment. On  the  22nd  January,  1840,  the  first  body  of  immigrants 
arrived,  and  founded  the  town  of  Wellington.  About  the  same  time 
— namely,  on  the  29th  January,  1840 — Captain  Hobson,  R.N.» 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  tha 
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Natives,  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  the  islands 
of  New  ZealaHri.  and  to  assuiiie  the  government  thereof.  A  compact 
called  *'The  Treaty  of  Waifcaogi/'  to  which  in  less  than  six  months 
five  hundred  and  twelve  names  were  affixed,  was  entered  into, 
whereby  all  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  were  ceded  to  the 
Queen,  all  territorial  rights  being  secured  to  the  chiefs  and  their 
tribes.  New  Zealand  was  then  constituted  a  dependency  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  on  the  3rd  May,  1841,  was  pro- 
claimed a  separate  colony.  The  seat  of  Government  had  been 
previously  established  at  Waitemata  (Auckland),  round  which  a 
settlement  was  formed. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  having  decided  to  form  another 
settlement,  to  which  the  name  of  "Nelson"  was  to  be  given,  de- 
spatciied  a  preliminary  expedition  from  England  in  April,  1841,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  head  of 
Blind  Bay,  where  a  settlement  was  established.  About  the  same 
time  a  number  of  pioneers  arrived  in  Taranaki,  despatched  thither 
by  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  a  colonising  society  which  had 
been  formed  in  England,  and  had  bought  50,000  acres  of  laud  froai 
the  New  Zealand  Company, 

i  he  next  important  event  in  the  progress  of  colonisation  was  the 
^arrival  at  I*ort  Chalmers,  on  the  23rd  March,  1848,  of  the  first  of 
two  emigrant  ^hipa  sent  out  by  the  Otago  Association  for  the 
foundation  of  a  settlement  by  persona  belonging  to  or  in  sympathy 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1849  the  '*  Canterbury  Association  for  founding  a  Settlement 
in  New  Zealand"  was  incorporated.  On  the  16th  December,  1850, 
the  first  emigrant  ship  despatched  by  the  association  arrived  at  Port 
Cooper,  and  the  work  of  opening  op  the  adjoining  country  was  set 
about  in  a  systematic  fashion,  the  intention  of  the  promoters  being 
to  estabhsh  a  settlement  complete  in  itself,  and  composed  entirely 
of  members  of  the  then  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 

The  Maoris. 

Prior  to  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans,  the 
earhest  navigators  and  explorers  found  a  race  of  people  already 
inhabiting  both  islands.  Papers  written  in  1874  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  WiUiam  Fox,  and  Sir  Donald  McLean,  then  Native 
Minister,  state  that  at  what  time  the  discovery  of  these  islands  was 
made  by  the  Maoris,  or  from  what  place  they  came,  are  matters 
of  tradition  only,  and  that  much  has  been  lost  in  the  obscurity 
enveloping  the  history  of  a  people  without  letters.  Nor  is  there 
anything  on  record  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Maori  people  them- 
Belves,  beyond  the  general  tra«lition  of  the  Polynesian  race,  which 
seems  to  show  a  series  of  successive  migrations  from  west  to  east, 
probably  by  way  of  Malaysia  to  the  Pacific.  Little  more  can  now 
be  gathered  from  their  traditions  than  that  they  were  immigrants, 
and  that  they  probably  found  inhabitants  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
'^■'orth  Island  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  themselves^the  descend- 
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ants  of  a  prior  migration,  whose  history  is  lost.  The  tradition  runs 
that,  generations  ago,  the  Maoris  dwelt  in  a  country  named  Hawaiki, 
and  that  one  of  their  chiefs,  after  a  long  voyage,  reached  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand.  Returning  to  his  home  with  a  flattering 
description  of  the  country  he  had  discovered,  this  chief,  it  is  said, 
persuaded  a  numher  of  his  kinsfolk  and  friends,  who  were  much 
harassed  by  war,  to  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  double  canoes  for  the 
new  land.  The  names  of  most  of  the  canoes  are  still  remem- 
bered, and  each  tribe  agrees  in  its  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
people  of  the  principal  canoes  after  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand ; 
and  from  these  traditional  accounts  the  descent  of  the  numerous 
tribes  has  been  traced.  Calculations,  based  on  the  genealogical 
staves  kept  by  the  tohungas,  or  priests,  and  on  the  well-authenticated 
traditions  of  the  people,  indicate  that  about  twenty-one  generations 
have  passed  since  the  migration,  which  may  therefore  be  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  position  of  the  legendary  Hawaiki  is  unknown,  but  many  places 
in  the  South  Seas  have  been  thus  named  in  memory  of  the  mother- 
land. The  Maoris  speak  a  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
language,  the  common  tongue,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in  all  the 
Eastern  Pacific  Islands.  When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  New 
Zealand  he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  native  from  Tahiti, 
whose  speech  was  easily  understood  by  the  Maoris.  In  this  way 
much  information  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  was  obtained  which  could  not  have  otherwise 
been  had. 

For  results  of  recent  researches  as  to  probable  origin  and  present 
numbers  of  the  Maoris,  see  Section  II.  of  Part  II.,  post. 

Boundaries  and  Area. 

The  Proclamation  of  Captain  Hobson  on  the  30th  January,  1840^ 
gave  as  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  the  following  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude :  On  the  north,  34°  30'  S.  lat. ;  on  the  south, 
47°  10*  S.  lat. ;  on  the  east,  179°  0'  E.  long. ;  on  the  west,  166°  6'  E. 
long.  These  limits  excluded  small  portions  of  the  extreme  north  of 
the  North  Island  and  of  the  extreme  south  of  Stewart  Island. 

In  April,  1842,  by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  again  by  the 
Imperial  Act  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  23  (1863).  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  were  altered  so  as  to  extend  from  33°  to  53°  of  south  lati- 
tude and  from  162°  of  east  longitude  to  173°  of  west  longitude. 
By  Proclamation  bearing  date  the  21st  July,  1887,  the  Kermadec 
Islands,  lying  between  the  29th  and  32nd  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude and  the  177th  and  180th  degrees  of  west  longitude,  were 
declared  to  be  annexed  to  and  to  become  part  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  following  now  constitute  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  : — 

1.  The  island  commonly  known  as  the  North  Island,  with  its 
adjacent  islets,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  44,468  square  miles,  or 
28,469,620  acres. 


'/ 
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2.  The  island  known  as  the  Middle  Island,  with  adjacent  islets, 
having  an  aggregate  axea  of  58,525  squaxe  miles,  or  37,456,000 
acres. 

3.  Stewarii  Island,  and  adjacent  islets,  having  an  area  of  665 
square  miles,  or  425,390  acres. 

4.  The  Chatham  Islands,  situate  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyttel- 
ton  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  an  area  of  375  square  miles,  or 
239,920  acres. 

5.  The  Auckland  Islands,  about  200  miles  south  of  Stewart  Island, 
extending  about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  15  from 
east  to  west,  the  area  being  210,650  acres. 

6.  The  Campbell  Islands,  in  latitude  52^  33'  south,  and  longitude 
169°  8'  west,  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  45,440 
acres. 

7.  The  Antipodes  Islands,  about  458  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Port  Chalmers,  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  are 
detached  rocky  islands,  and  extend  over  a  distance  of  between  4 
and  5  miles  from  north  to  south.     Area,  12,960  acres. 

8.  The  Bounty  Islands,  a  small  group  of  islets,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, lying  north  of  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  about  415  miles  in 
an  east-south-easterly  direction  from  Port  Chalmers.  Area,  3,300 
acres. 

9.  The  Eermadec  Islands,  a  group  lying  about  614  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Bussell,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Baoul  or  Sunday 
Island,  the  largest  of  these,  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit.  The  next 
in  size  is  Macaulay  Island,  about  3  miles  round.  Area  of  the  group, 
3,208  acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  thus  about  104,471  square  miles, 
t)f  which  the  aggregate  area  of  the  outlying  groups  of  islands  that 
are  practically  useless  for  settlement  amounts  to  about  438  squaxe 
miles. 

A  protectorate  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government  over  the 
Cook  Islands  (or  Hervey  Group)  by  Proclamation  dated  the  27th 
October,  1888.  The  British  Resident*  is  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  He  acts  as  Govern- 
ment Agent  for  the  colony  in  all  matters  of  trade. 

Arta  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 

The  areas  of  the  several  Australian  Colonies,  as  given  by  different 
authorities,  vary  considerably.  The  total  area  of  the  Australian 
Continent  is  given  as  2,944,628  square  miles,  according  to  a  com- 
putation made  by  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Skene,  from  a  map  of  Continental  Australia  compiled  and  engraved 
under  his  direction;  but  the  following  areas  are  taken  from  the 
latest  official  records  of  each  colony  : — 

*  Lieut.-Colonel  Walter  Edward  Gudgeon  is  now  British  Resident  at 
Barotonga.  His  salary  is  paid  by  this  colony.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
Ko88,  who  was  the  first  Resident  appointed. 
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Square  Mil 

Queenslaod 

•            •  •            .  • 

668,497 

New  South  Wales 

•            t  •            t  • 

810.700 

Victoria 

■            •  •            •  • 

87,884 

South  Australia 

•  •            •  •            •  • 

908,690 

Western  Australia 

•            •  •            •  ■ 

975.920 

Total  Oontinent  of  Australia       . .  . .     2,946,691 

Tasmania         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  26,215 

Kew  Zealand  (including  the   Chatham  and  other 

islands)      ..  ,.  104,471 

Total  Australasia  ..  ..  ..      8,077,877 

The  size  of  these  colonies  may  be  better  realised  by  com- 
parison of  their  areas  with  those  of  European  countries.  The 
areas  of  the  following  countries  —  Austria  -  Hungary,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Portu- 
^1,  Spain,  Italy  (including  Sardinia  and  Sicily),  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Boumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe — containing  on  the  whole  rather  less  than  1,600,000  square 
inilfes,  amount  to  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  the  Australian 
Continent.  If  the  area  of  Russia  in  Europe  be  added  to  those  of 
the  other  countries  the  total  would  be  about  one-seventh  larger 
than  the  Australian  Continent,  and  about  one-twelfth  larger  than 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  including  New  Zealand. 

Area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 

The  area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  about  one-seventh 
less  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Middle  Island 
of  New  Zealand  being  a  little  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  ^ 

United  Kingdom.  Squl^lMUeB. 

England  and  Wales  . .  . .  . .  . .        58,811 

Scotland  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         80,468 

Ireland  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        82,531 


Total    ..  ..  121,805 

New  Zealand.  SqulS-e'^MileB. 

North  Island      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  44,468 

Middle  Island    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  58,525 

Stewart  Island  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  665 

Chatham  Islands  . .  . .  . .  . .  375 

Other  islands      ..  ..  ..  ..  488 


Total    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       104,471 

Physical  Features  of  the  North  Island. 

.  The  North  Island  extends  over  a  little  more  than  seven  degrees 
of  latitude — a  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south  of  430 
geographical  or  498  statute  miles ;  but,  as  the  northern  portion  of 
the  colony,  v?hich  covers  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude, 
trends  to  the  westward,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line- from  the 
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North  Cape  to  Cape  Palliser,  the  extreme  northerly  and  southerly 
points  of  the  island,  is  about  515  statute  miles. 

This  island  is,  as  a  whole,  hilly,  and,  in  parts,  mountainous  in 
character,  but  there  are  large  areas  of  plain  or  comparatively  level 
country  that  are,  or  by  clearing  may  be  made,  available  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  plains  in  Hawke's 
Bay  on  the  East  Coast,  the  Wairarapa  Plain  in  the  Wellington 
District,  and  a  strip  of  country  along  the  West  Coast,  about  250 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
City  of  Wellington  to  a  little  north  of  New  Plymouth.  The  largest 
plam  in  the  North  Island,  Eaingaroa,  extends  from  the  shore  of 
LaJce  Taupo  in  a  north-north-easterly  direction  to  the  sea-coast  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pumice- 
sand,  and  is  unfitted  for  tillage  or  pasture.  There  are  several  smaller 
plains  and  numerous  valleys  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  level  or 
undulating  country  in  this  island  fit,  or  capable  of  being  made 
fit,  for  agriculture  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  13,000,000 
acres.  Tins  includes  lands  now  covered  with  standing  forest,  and 
swamps  that  can  be  drained;  also  large  areas  of  clay-marl  and 
pumice-covered  land.  The  clay-marl  in  its  natural  state  is  cold 
and  uninviting  to  the  farmer,  but  under  proper  drainage  and  culti- 
vation it  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  This 
kind  of  land  is  generallv  neglected  at  the  present  time,  as  settlers 

? refer  soils  more  rapidly  remunerative  and  less  costly  to  work, 
'he  larger  portion  of  the  North  Island  was  originally  covered 
with  forest.  Although  the  area  of  bush-land  is  still  very  great, 
yet  year  by  year  the  amount  is  being  reduced,  chiefly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  settlement,  the  trees  being  cut  down  aiid  burnt, 
and  grass-seed  sown  on  the  ashes  to  create  pasture.  Hilly  as  the 
countryls,  yet  from  the  nature  of  the  chmate  it  is  especially  suited 
for  the  growth  of  English  grasses,  which  will  flourish  wherever 
there  is  any  soil,  however  steep  the  land  may  be ;  once  laid  down 
in  grass  very  little  of  the  land  is  too  poor  to  supply  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  area  of  land  in  the  North  Island  deemed  purely 
pastoral  or  capable  of  being  made  so,  while  too  steep  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  is  estimated  at  14,200,000  acres.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  a  lake,  about  twenty  miles  across  either  way,  called 
Taupo.  A  large  area  adjacent  to  the  lake  is  at  present  worthless 
pumice-country.  The  Waikato  Eiver,  the  largest  in  the  North 
Island,  flows  out  of  its  north-eastern  corner,  and  runs  thence  north- 
westward until  it  enters  the  ocean  a  little  distance  south  of  the 
Manukau  Harbour.  This  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Maori  King-country, 
occupied  by  Natives  who  for  several  years  isolated  themselves  from 
Europeans,  lies  between  Lake  Taupo  and  the  western  coast.  The 
River  Thames,  or  Waihou,  having  its  sources  north  of  Lake  Taupo^ 
flows  northward  into  the  Firth  of  Thames.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  fifty  miles,  but  only  for  small  steamers.  The  other  navigable 
rivers  in  this  island  are  the  Wairoa  (Eaipara),  the  Wanganui,  and 
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the  Manawatu,  the  two  last  of  which  flow  towajrds  the  south-west 
into  Cook  Strait. 

The  mountains  in  the  North  Island  are  estimated  to  occupy 
about  one-tenth  of  the  surface,  and  do  not  exceed  4,000ft.  in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  volcanic  mountains  that  are  more 
lofty.     Of  these,  the  three  following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  Tongariro  Mountain,  situated  to  the  southward  of  Lake 
Taupo.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  distinct  volcanic  cones,  the 
lava-streams  from  which  have  so  overlapped  in  their  descent  as 
to  form  one  compact  mountain-mass  at  the  base.  The  highest  of 
these  cones  is  called  Ngauruhoe,  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
7,616ft.  The  craters  of  Ngauruhoe,  the  Red  Crater  (6,140ft.),  and  Te 
Mari  (4,990ft.)  are  the  three  vents  from  which  the  latest  discharges 
of  lava  have  taken  place,  the  most  recent  having  occurred  in  1868. 
These  craters  are  stul  active,  steam  and  vapour  issuing  from  them 
with  considerable  force  and  noise,  the  vapours,  charged  with  pungent 
gases  and  acids,  making  it  dangerous  to  approach  too  near  the 
crater-lips. 

2.  Buapehu.  This  mountain  lies  to  the  south  of  Ngauruhoe  and 
Tongariro.  It  is  a  volcanic  cone  in  the  solfatara  stage,  and  reaches 
the  height  of  9,008ft.,  being  in  part  considerably  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  mountain  is 
the  crater-lake  on  its  summit,  which  is  subject  to  slight  and  inter- 
mittent eruptions,  giving  rise  to  vast  quantities  of  steam.  Eecently 
— in  March,  1896— such  an  eruption  took  place,  forming  a  few  hot 
springs  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  increasing  the  heat  in  the  lake 
itself.  This  lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  fuunel-shaped  crater,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  are  mantled  with  ice  and  snow.  The  water  occu- 
pies a  circular  basin  about  600ft.  in  diameter,  some  300ft.  below  the 
enclosing  peaks,  and  is  quite  inaccessible  except  by  the  use  of  ropes. 
This  lake,  and  the  three  craters  previously  mentioned  on  Tongariro, 
are  all  in  one  straight  line,  which,  if  produced,  would  pass  through  the 
boiling  springs  at  Tokaanu  on  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Taupo, 
the  volcanic  countrv  north-east  of  that  lake,  and  White  Island,  an 
active  volcano  in  tne  Bay  of  Plenty,  situated  about  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  mainland. 

3.  Mount  Egmont.  This  is  an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  rising 
to  a  height  of  8,260ft.  The  upper  part  is  always  covered  with 
snow.  This  mountain  is  situated  close  to  New  Plymouth,  and  is 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  New  Zealand. 
Biaing  from  the  plains  in  solitary  grandeur,  it  is  an  object  of  extreme 
beauty,  the  cone  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  mountain-tops  and  barren 
country  at  too  high  an  altitude  for  sheep,  and  therefore  worthless 
for  pastoral  purposes,  amounts,  in  the  North  Island,  to  300,000  acres. 

Without  a  doubt  the  hot  springs  form  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  North  Island.  They  are  found  over  a  large  area,  ex- 
tending from  Tongariro,  south  of  Lake  Taupo,  to  Ohaeawai,  in  the 
extreme  north — a  distance  of  some  800  miles ;  but  the  principal  seat 
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of  hydrotherinal  action  appears  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Botorua,  about  forty  miles  north-north-east  from  Lake  Taupo.  By 
the  destruction  of  the  famed  Pink  and  White  Terraces  and  of  Lake 
Botomahana  during  the  eruption  of  Mount  Tarawera  on  the  10th 
June,  1886,  the  neighbourhood  has  been  deprived  of  attractions 
unique  in  character  and  of  unrivalled  beauty ;  but  the  natural 
features  of  the  country — the  numerous  lakes,  geysers,  and  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  possess  remarkable  curative  properties  in 
certain  complaints — are  still  very  attractive  to  tourists  and  invalids. 
The  world-wide  importance  of  conserving  this  region  as  a  sanatorium 
for  all  time  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  now 
dedicated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  coast-line,  good  harbours  in  the 
North  Island  are  not  numerous.  Those  on  the  west  coast  north  of 
New  Plymouth  are  bar-harbours,  unsuitable  for  large  vessels.  The 
principal  harbours  are  the  Waitemata  Harbour,  on  which  Auckland 
IS  situated — this  is  rather  a  deep  estuary  than  a  harbour ;  several 
excellent  havens  in  the  northern  peninsula;  and  Port  Nicholson, 
on  the  borders  of  which  WeUington  is  situated.  This  is  a  land- 
locked harbour,  about  six  miles  across,  having  a  comparatively 
narrow  but  deep  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The  water  is  deep  nearly 
throughout. 

The  Cape  Golville  Peninsula  is  rich  in  gold-bearing  quartz. 

Cook  Strait. 

Cook  8trait  separates  the  North  and  Middle  Islands.  It  is  some 
sixteen  miles  across  at  its  narrowest  paxt,  but  in  the  widest  about 
ninety.  The  strait  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  between 
different  parts  of  the  colony. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Middle  Island. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Middle  Island,  from  Jackson's  Head, 
in  Cook  Strait,  to  Puysegur  Point,  at  the  extreme  south-west,  is  about 
625  statute  miles ;  the  greatest  distance  across  at  any  point  is  in 
Otago  (the  southernmost)  District,  about  180  miles. 

The  Middle  Island  is  intersected  along  almost  its  entire  length 
by  a  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Southern  Alps.  Some  of  the 
summits  reach  a  height  of  from  10,000ft.  to  12,000ft.,  Mount  Cook, 
the  highest  peak,  rising  to  12,349ft. 

In  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sounds  and  Lake 
Te  Anau,  there  are  many  magnificent  peaks,  which,  though  not  of 
great  height,  are,  owing  to  their  latitude,  nearly  all  crowned  with 
perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Further  north  the  mountains  increase  in 
nei^ht — Mount  Earnslaw,  at  Lake  Wakatipu ;  and  Mount  Aspiring, 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  the  New  Zealand  Matterhorn,  9,949  ft. 
in  height,  at  Lake  Wanaka.  Northward  of  this  again  are  Mount 
^    '   ^or  Aorangi),  Mount  Sefton,  and  other  magnificent  peaks. 

beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery  the  Southern  Alps  of  New 
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Zealand  may  worthily  compare  with,  while  in  point  of  vajriety  they  are 
«aid  actually  to  surpass,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  In  New  Zealand 
iew  of  the  mountains  have  been  scaled ;  many  of  the  peaks  and  most 
of  the  glaciers  are  as  yet  unnamed ;  and  there  is  still,  in  parts  of  the 
Middle  Island,  a  fine  field  for  exploration  and  discovery — ^geogra- 
phical, geological,  and  botanical.  The  wonders  of  the  Southern  Alps 
^re  only  beginning  to  be  known ;  but  the  more  they  are  known  the 
more  they  are  appreciated.  The  snow-line  in  New  Zealand  being 
so  much  lower  than  in  Switzerland,  the  scenery,  though  the  moun- 
i,ains  are  not  quite  so  high,  is  of  surpassing  grandeur. 

There  are  extensive  glaciers  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  those 
on  the  west  being  of  exceptional  beauty,  as,  from  the  greater  abrupt- 
ness of  the  mountain-slopes  on  that  side,  they  descend  to  within 
about  700ft.  of  the  sea-level,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  evergreen 
iorest.  The  largest  glaciers  on  either  side  of  the  range  are  easily 
.accessible. 

The  following  gives  the  sizes  of  some  of  the  glaciers  on  the 
oastem  slope : — 


Nftme. 

Area 

Length 

Average 

of  Glacier. 

of  Glacier. 

Width. 

Width. 

Acres. 

MUes    ch. 

Miles  ch. 

MUes  ch. 

Tasinan            . .            .  • 

18,664 

18      0 

2    14 

1     15 

Marohison 

6,800 

10    70 

1      5 

0    66 

<k)dley 

5,312 

8      0 

1    55 

1       8 

HaeUec 

8,200 

8      0 

0    61 

0    50 

Hooker 

2,416 

7    25 

0    54 

0    41 

The  AUetsch  Glacier  in  Switzerland,  according  to  Ball,  in  the 
-**  Alpine  Guide,"  has  an  average  width  of  one  mile.  It  is  in  length 
4uid  width  inferior  to  the  Tasman  Glacier. 

Numerous  sounds  or  fiords  penetrate  the  south-western  coast. 
They  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep  (the  depth  of  water  at  the  upper 
part  of  Milford  Sound  is  1,270ft.,  although  at  the  entrance  only 
130ft.),  surrounded  by  giant  mountains  clothed  with  foliage  to  the 
:8now-line,  with  waterfalls,  glaciers,  and  snowfields  at  every  turn. 
Some  of  the  mountains  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water's 
odge  to  6,000ft.  and  6,000ft  above  the  sea.  Near  Milford,  the 
^est  of  these  sounds,  is  the  great  Sutherland  Waterfall,  1,904ft, 
iiigh. 

The  general  surface  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 
•comprising  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  ii 
mountainous,  but  the  greater  part  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes. 
There  are  some  fine  valleys  and  small  plains  suitable  for  agriculture. 
*of  which  the  Wairau  Valley  or  Plain  is  the  largest.  Deep  sounds, 
extending  for  many  miles,  break  the  coast-line  abutting  on  Cook 
•Strait.  The  City  of  Nelson  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay, 
which  has  a  depth  inwards  from  Cook  Strait  of  about  forty  statute 
miles. 
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The  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Marlborough  District,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  To-^ 
wards  the  north  the  land  is  undulating ;  then  there  is  a  stretch  of 
almost  perfectly  level  country  exten£ng  towards  the  south-west 
160  miles,  after  which,  on  the  south,  the  country  is  undulating  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Otago  District.  On  the  east  a  block  of 
hill-country  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  extends  for  some  miles 
seaward.  This  is  Banks  Peninsula,  containing  several  good  harbours, 
the  principal  being  Port  Cooper,  on  the  north,  on  which  is  situated 
Lyttelton,  the  chief  port  of  the  district :  the  harbour  of  Akaroa, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony,  is  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
peninsula. 

The  District  of  Otago  is,  on  the  whole,  mountainous,  but  has 
many  fine  plains  and  valleys  suitable  for  tillage.  The  mountains, 
except  towards  the  west  coast,  are  generally  destitute  of  timber, 
and  suitable  for  grazing  sheep.  There  are  goldfields  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  interior  of  this  district.  The  inland  lakes  are  also 
very  remarkable  features.  Lake  Wakatipu  extends  over  fifty-four 
miles  in  length,  but  its  greatest  width  is  not  more  than  four  miles, 
and  its  area  only  114  square  miles.  It  is  1,070ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  has  a  depth  varying  from  1,170ft.  to  1,296ft.  Te  Anau  Lake  is 
somewhat  larger,  having  an  area  of  132  square  miles.  These  lakes 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  broken,  mountainous,  and  wooded 
country,  extending  to  the  ocean. 

The  chief  harbours  in  Otago  are  Port  Chalmers,  at  the  head  of 
which  Dunedin  is  situated,  and  the  Bluff  Harbour,  at  the  extreme 
south. 

The  District  of  Westland,  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island,  abreast  of  Canterbury,  is  more  or  less  auriferous 
throughout.  The  western  slopes  of  the  central  range  of  mountains 
are  clothed  with  forest -trees  to  the  snow-line ;  but  on  the  eastern 
side  timber  is  scarce,  natural  grasses  covering  the  ground. 

The  rivers  in  the  Middle  Island  are  for  the  most  part  mountain 
torrents,  fed  by  glaciers  in  the  principal  mountain  ranges.  "When 
the  snow  melts  they  rise  in  flood,  forming,  where  not  confined  by 
rocky  walls,  beds  of  considerable  width,  generally  covered  by  enor- 
mous deposits  of  shingle.  The  largest  river  in  the  colony  as  regards 
volume  of  water  is  the  Clutha.  It  is  164  miles  in  length,  but  is 
only  navigable  for  boats  or  small  river- steamers  for  about  thirty 
miles.  The  Rivers  Buller,  Grey,  and  Hokitika,  on  the  West  Coast, 
are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths.  They  form 
the  only  ports  in  the  Westland  District.  In  their  unimproved  state 
they  admitted,  owing  to  the  bars  at  their  mouths,  none  but  vessels  of 
small  draught ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  Grey 
and  Buller  Eivers  as  the  sole  ports  available  for  the  coal-export 
trade,  large  harbour- works  have  been  undertaken,  resulting  in  the 
deepening  of  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  and  giving  a  depth  of  from 
18ft.  to  26ft.  of  water  on  the  bar. 

The  area  of  level  or  undulating  land  in  the  Middle  Island  avail- 
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«ble  for  agricalture  is  estimated  at  about  15,000,000  acres.  About 
18,000,000  are  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  may  become 
40  when  cleaned  of  forest  and  sown  with  grass-seed.  The  area  of 
barren  land  and  mountain-tops  is  estimated  at^about  9,000,000  acres. 

Stbwabt  Island. 

Foyeaux  Strait  separates  the  Middle  from  Stewart  Island.  This 
last  island  has  an  area  of  only  425,390  acres. 

Stewart  Island  is  a  great  tourist  resort  during  the  summer 
months,  and  is  easily  reached  by  steamer  from  the  Bluff,  distant 
About  25  miles. 

The  principal  peak  is  Mount  Anglem,  3,200  ft.  above  sea-level, 
which  has  an  extinct  crater  at  its  summit.  Most  of  the  island  is 
rugged  and  forest-clad ;  the  climate  is  mild,  frost  being  seldom  ex- 
perienced ;  and  the  soil,  when  cleared  of  bush,  is  fertile. 

The  chief  attractions  are  the  numerous  bays  and  fiords.  Paterson 
Inlet  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  about  ten  miles  by  four  miles, 
situated  close  to  Half-moon  Bay,  the  principal  port,  where  between 
three  and  four  hundred  people  live.  Horse-shoe  Bay  and  Port 
William  are  within  easy  reach  of  Half-moon  Bay.  Port  Pegasus, 
a  land-locked  sheet  of  water  about  eight  miles  by  a  mile  and  a  half, 
is  a  very  fine  harbour.  At  **The  Neck"  (Paterson  Inlet)  there  is 
a  Native  settlement  of  over  a  hundred  Maoris  and  half-castes.  The 
bush  is  generally  very  dense,  with  thick  undergrowth.  Bata,  black- 
pine,  white-pine,  miro,  and  totara  are  the  principal  timber  trees. 
Fish  are  to  be  had  in  great  abundance  and  variety ;  oysters  form  an 
important  industry.  Wild  pigeons,  ducks,  and  mutton-birds  are 
plentiful. 

The  Outlying  IsLANDSr 

The  outlying  group  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  480  statute  miles 
east-south-east  from  Wellington,  and  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyt- 
telton,  consists  of  two  principal  islands  and  several  unimportant 
islets.  The  largest  island  contains  about  222,490  acres,  of  which  an 
irregulajT-shaped  lake  or  lagoon  absorbs  45,960  acres.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is  covered  with  forest,  the  rest 
with  fern  or  grass.  The  hills  nowhere  rise  to  a  great  height.  Pitt 
Island  is  the  next  in  size;  the  area  is  15,330  acres.  The  greats 
portion  of  both  islands  is  used  for  grazing  sheep. 

The  Eermadec  group  of  islands,  four  in  number,  is  situatea 
between  29^  10'  and  31°  30'  south  latitude,  and  between  177°  45' 
and  179°  west  longitude.  They  are  named  Baoul  or  Sunday  Island, 
Macaulay  Island,  Curtis  Island,  and  L'Esp^rance  or  French  Bock. 
The  principal  island,  Sunday,  is  600  miles  distant  from  Auckland. 
The  islands  are  volcanic,  and  in  two  of  them  signs  of  activity  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  rainfall  is  plentiful,  but  not  excessive.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  equable,  and  slightly  warmer  than  the  north 
of  New  Zealand.  The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  islands  aud 
islets  of  the  group :  Sunday  Island,  7,200  acres ;  Herald  group  ol 
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islets,  86  acres;  Macaulay  Island ^  764  acres;  Curtis  Islands,  12B 
acres  and  19  acres;  L'Esp^rancej  12  acres:  total,  8,208  acres. 
Sunday  Island  is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  roughly  tri angular 
in  sliape,  and  at  the  ^ighest  point  1,723ft.  above  the  sea-leveL  It 
is  rugged  and  broken  over  a  very  large  extent  of  its  surface,  aud^ 
except  in  a  few  places,  covered  with  forest.  The  soil  everywhere 
on  tbe  island  is  very  rich,  being  formed  by  the  decompOBition- 
of  a  dark-coloured  putoiceous  tuif  and  a  black  andesitic  lava,  with 
which  is  closely  mixed  a  fine  vegetable  mould.  The  great  luxuriance 
aud  richness  of  the  vegetation  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  which  is  everywhere — except  where  destroyed  by  eruptions, 
and  on  the  steep  cliffs — the  same  rich  loam.  Want  of  water  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks.  Three  of  the  four  lakes  on  the  island  are  fresh,, 
but  so  difficult  of  approach  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  Auckland  Islands  are  about  290  miles  south  of  Bluff  Har- 
boiu",  their  position  being  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart  as  latitude 
50°  3r  29^'  S,,  and  longitude  166°  19'  12"  E.  They  have  several 
good  harbours.  Port  Ross,  at  the  north  end  of  the  principal  island, 
was  described  by  the  eminent  French  commander,  D'Urville,  as 
one  of  the  beat  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  known  world.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  through  passage  extending 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  It  has  been  variously  named 
Adam's  Strait  and  Carnley  Harbour,  and  forms  a  splendid  sheet  of 
water.     The  largest  of  the  islands  is  about  27  miles  long  by  about 

15  miles  broad,  and  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  part  being 
about  2,000ft.  above  the  sea.  The  west  coast  is  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous, but  the  east  coast  has  several  inlets.  The  wood  on  tha 
island  is,  owing  to  the  strong  prevailing  wind,  scrubby  in  charac- 
ter. The  Now  Zealand  Government  maintains  at  this  island  a 
d6p6fc  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  mariners. 

Constitution. 

British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  New  Zealand  in  January i. 
1840,  and  the  country  became  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales 
until  the  3rd  May,  1841,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  colony.  The- 
seat  of  Government  was  at  Auckland,  and  the  Executive  included 
the  Governor,  and  three  gentlemen  holding  office  as  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Attorney-General,  and  Colonial  Treasurer. 

The  successors  of  these  gentlemen,  appointed  in  August,  1841  ^ 
May,  1842,  and  January,  1844,  respectively,  continued  in  ofiBce  until 
the  establishment  of  Eesponsible  Government  on  the  7th  May,  1856. 
Only  one  of  them — Mr.  Swainson,  the  Attorney-General^sat  as  a 
member  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  opened  on  the  27th  May, 
1864.  During  the  session  of  that  year  there  were  associated  with 
the  peimanent  members  of  the  Executive  Council  certain  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.     These  latter  held  no  portfolios. 

The  Government  of  the  colony  was  at  first  vested  in  the 
Governor,  who  was  responsible  only  to  the  Crown ;  but  in  1652 
an    Act   granting    representative    institutions   to   tbe    colony   was^ 
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passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Under  it  the  constitution  of 
a  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  provided  for,  to 
consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  of  an  elective  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  opened  on  the 
27th  May,  1854,  but  the  members  of  the  Executive  were  not  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  The  first  Ministers  under  a  system  of  Eespon- 
sible  Government  were  appointed  on  the  18th  April,  1856.  By  the 
Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  each  to  be 
presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  to  have  an  elective 
Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate,  except  on  certain  specified 
subjects.  The  franchise  amounted  practically  to  household  sufi&age. 
In  each  case  the  election  was  for  four  years,  but  a  dissolution  of  tne 
Provincial  Council  by  the  Governor  could  take  place  at  any  time, 
necessitating  a  fresh  election  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Superintendent  was  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 
electors  of  the  province;  each  member  of  the  Provincial  Council 
by  the  electors  of  a  district.  The  Provincial  Governments,  after- 
wards increased  to  nine,  remained  as  integral  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  colony  until  the  1st  November,  1876,  when  they 
were  abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  body  having 
been  vested  with  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution  Act.  On 
the  same  day  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  which  subdivided  the 
colony  (exclusive  of  the  areas  included  within  municipalities)  into 
counties,  and  established  a  system  of  local  county  government,  came 
into  force. 

Government. 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Queen.  His  salary  is  £5,000 
A  year,  and  is  provided  by  the  colony. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  hold  their  seats  under  writs 
of  summons  from  the  Governor.  Till  the  year  1891  the  appoint- 
ments were  for  life ;  but  in  September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed 
making  appointments  after  that  time  tenable  for  seven  years  only, 
though  Councillors  may  be  reappointed.  In  either  case  seats  may 
be  vacated  by  resignation  or  extended  absence.  Two  members  of 
the  Council  are  aboriginal  native  chiefs. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  are  elected  for 
three  yeafs  from  the  time  of  each  general  election  ;  but  at  any  time 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  the  Governor  may  render  a  general 
election  necessary.  Four  of  the  members  are  representatives  of 
Native  constituencies.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1887  which  provided 
that,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  then  General  Assembly,  the  number 
of  members  to  be  thereafter  elected  to  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives should  be  seventy-four  in  all,  of  whom  four  were  to  be 
elected,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Maori  Bepresentation  Acts,  as 
representatives  of  Maori  electors  only.  For  the  purposes  of  Euro- 
pean representation  the  colony  is  divided  into  sixty-two  electoral 
districts,  four  of  which — the  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ^ 
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chorch,  and  Dunedin — ^return  each  three  members,  and  all  the  other 
electorates  one  each.  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  bi% 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  electoral  district 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  "The  Members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  Disqualification  Act,  1897,"  no  person,  who,  being  a 
bankrupt  within  the  meaning  of  "  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1892,"  has 
not  obtained  an  order  of  discharge  under  that  Act  shall  be  qualified 
to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  election,  or  to  be  elected,  or  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  anything 
in  "  The  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  or  any  other  Act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

In  1889  an  amendment  of  the  Bepresentation  Act  was  passed, 
which  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  any  elector  from  giving  his 
vote  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate  at  any  election.  ''  The 
Electoral  Act,  1893,"  extended  to  women  of  both  races  the  right 
to  register  as  electors,  and  to  vote  at  the  elections  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  qualification  for  registration  is 
the  same  for  both  sexes.  No  person  is  entitled  to  be  registered  on 
more  than  one  electoral  roll  within  the  colony.  Women  are  not 
qualified  to  be  elected  as  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
The  electoral  laws  are  the  subject  of  special  comment  further  on 
in  this  work.  Every  man  registered  as  an  elector,  and  not  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  "  The  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  is 
qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
for  any  electoral  district.  For  European  representation  every  adult 
person,  if  resident  one  year  in  the  colony  and  three  months  in  one 
electoral  district,  can  be  registered  as  an  elector.  Freehold  property 
of  the  value  of  £25  held  for  six  months  preceding  the  day  of  regis- 
tration until  1896  entitled  a  man  or  woman  to  register,  if  not  already 
registered  under  the  residential  qualification.  But  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1896  abolished  the  property  qualification  (except  in  case  of 
existing  registrations),  and  residence  alone  now  entitles  a  man  or 
woman  to  nave  his  or  her  name  placed  upon  an  electoral  roll.  For 
Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any  Maori  elec- 
toral district  (of  which  there  are  four  only  in  the  colony)  can  vote. 
Begistration  is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 

The  Seat  of  Government. 
Up  to  the  year  1865  the  seat  of  Government  of  New  Zealand 
was  at  Auckland.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  members  of 
Parliament,  by  motions  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  to  have  it  removed  to  some  more  central  place; 
but  it  was  not  until  November,  1863,  that  Mr.  Domett  (the  then 
ex-Premier)  was  successful  in  carrying  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  appointing  some 
place  in  Cook  Strait  as  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  in  the 
colony.  The  resolutions  adopted  were :  **  (1.)  That  it  has  become 
necessary  that  the  seat  of  Government  in  the  colony  should  be 
transferred  to  some  suitable  locality  in  Cook  Strait.     (2.)  That,  in 
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order  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  selection  of  tha  particular  site  in  Cook  Strait  should  be  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  (3.)  That,  with  this 
view,  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  above  resolu- 
tions." On  the  25th  November  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  by  the  Commons  of  New  Zea- 
land, requesting  that  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  might  each  be  asked  to  appoint  one 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  site  in  Cook 
Strait.  Accordingly,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Docker,  M.L.C.,  New  South 
Wales;  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Murphy,  Speaker  of  the  Legislatives 
Council,  Victoria;  and  R.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  Tasmania,  were  appointed 
Commissioners. 

These  gentlemen,  having  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  suit- 
able places,  arrived  at  the  unanimous  decision  "  that  Wellington,  in 
Port  Nicholson,  was  the  site  upon  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait  which 
presented  the  greatest  advantages  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  colony." 

The  seat  of  Government  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  removed  to  Wellington  in 
February,  1865. 

Public  Works. 

Nearly  all  the  public  works  of  New  Zealand  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  early  days  they  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement.  In  1870,  however,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  country  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  "  Public  Works  and  Immigration  Policy,"  which 
provided  for  carrying  out  works  in  advance  of  settlement.  Railways, 
roads,  and  water-races  were  constructed,  and  immigration  was  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  As  a  consequence,  the  population  increased 
from  267,000  in  1871  to  501,000  in  1881,  and  to  756,505  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1899,  exclusive  of  Maoris. 


SUCCESSIVE  GOVERNORS. 

Succession  op  Governors  op  New  Zealand,  and  the  Dates  on 

which  thet  assumed  and  retired  from  the  government. 
Captain   William    Hobson,    R.N.,    from   Jan.,  1840,   to   10  Sept., 
1842. 

[British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  by  Captain  Hobson  in  January, 
1840,  and  New  Zealand  became  a  dependency  of  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  until  8rd  May,  1841,  at  which  date  it  was  proclaimed  a 
separate  colony.  From  January,  1840,  to  May,  1841,  Captain  Hobson 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Zealand  under  Sir  George  Gipps, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  May,  1841,  Gk>vernor  of  New 
Zealand ;  the  seat  of  Government  being  at  Auckland,  where  he  died  in 
September,  1842.  From  the  time  of  Gk>vernor  Hobson's  death,  in  Sep. 
tember,  1842,  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Fitzroy,  in  December,  1848, 
the  Government  was  carried  on  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
Bbortland.] 
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lieutenant  Shortland,  Administrator,  from  10  Sept.,  1842,  to  26 
Dec,  1843. 

Captain   Eobert  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  from  26  Dec,  1843,  to  17  Nov.,. 
1845. 

Captain  Grey  (became  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,'in  1848),  from  IS 
Nov.,  1845,  to  31  Dec,  1853. 

[Gaptain  Grey  held  the  commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
colony  until  the  1st  Jcbnuary,  1848,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Governor- 
in-Chief  over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealemd,  and  as  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Ulster  euid  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster^ 
After  the  passing  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  Act,  Sir  George 
Grey  was,  on  the  18th  September,  1852,  appointed  Governor  of  the- 
colony,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  assumed  on  the  7th  March,  1858. 
In  August,  1847,  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyre  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  Munster :  he  was  sworn  in,  28th  January,  1848.  On  Srd  January^ 
1848,  Major  -  General  George  Dean  Pitt  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Ulster:  he  was  sworn  in,  14th  February,  1848;  died,. 
8th  January,  1851 ;  and  was  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Wynyard,  appointed  14th  April,  1851;  sworn  in, 
26th  April,  1851.  The  duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ceased  on  the 
assumption  by  Sir  George  Grey  of  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  7th 
March,  1858.] 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Eobert  Henry  Wynyard,  C.B.,  Administrator,, 

from  3  Jan.,  1854,  to  6  Sept.,  1865. 
Colonel  Thomas  Gore  Browne,  C.B.,  from  6  Sept.,  1855,  to  2  Oct.,. 

1861. 
Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  Administrator,  from  3  Oct.,  1861;   Go- 
vernor, from  4  Dec,  1861,  to  5  Feb.,  1868. 
Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  from  5  Feb.,  1868,  to  1^ 

Mar.,  1873. 
^ir  George  Alfred  Amey,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  21  Mar.. 

to  14  June,  1873. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  Baronet,  P.C.,  from  14  June,  1873,  to  3  Dec.,. 

1874. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  Administrator,  from 

3  Doc,  1874;  Governor,  from  9  Jan.,  1875,  to  21  Feb.,  1879. 
James  Prendergast,    Esquire,   Chief    Justice,   Administrator,   fromi 

21  Feb.  to  27  Mar.,  1879. 
Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,   G.C.M.G.,   Administrator,. 

from  27  Mar.,  1879;  Governor,  from  17  April,  1879,  to  8  Sept.,. 

1880. 
James  Prendergast,   Esquire,   Chief  Justice,   Administrator,   from 

9  Sept.  to  29  Nov.,  1880. 
The  Honourable   Sir  Arthur  Hamilton*  Gordon,   G.C.M.G.,   from 

29  Nov.,  1880,  to  23  June,  1882. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  24  June,. 

1882,  to  20  Jan.,  1883. 
Lieutenant  -  General    Sir    William    Francis    Drummond    Jervois,. 

G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  from  20  Jan..  1883,  to  22  Mar.,  1889. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  23  Mar. 

to  2  May,  1889. 
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The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  from   2   May,  1889,  to  24  Feb., 

1892. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  A  dministrator,  from  25  Feb., 

to  6  June,  1892. 
.  The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M.G.,  from  7  June,  1892,  to  6  Feb.,  1897. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  8  Feb., 

1897,  to  9th  Aug.,  1897. 
The  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  K.C.M.G.,  from  10th  Aug.,  1897. 


SUPREME  COURT  JUDGES. 

SuPREifE  Court  Judges,  past  and  present,  with  Dates  op 
Appointment,  and  of  Resignation  or  Death. 

Sir  W.  Martin,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  10  Jan.,  1842.  Resigned, 
12  June,  1857. 

H.  S.  Chapman,  appointed,  26  Dec,  1843.  Resigned,  30  July,  1850. 
Reappointed,  23  Mar.,  1864.     Resigned,  31  Mar.,  1875. 

S.  Stephen,  appointed,  30  July,  1850.  Appointed  Acting  Chief 
Justice,  20  Oct.,  1855.     Died,  13  Jan.,  1858. 

Daniel  Wakefield,  appointed,  Oct.,  1855.     Died,  Oct.,  1857. 

Hon.  H.  B.  Gresson,  appointed  temporarily,  8  Dec,  1857.  Per- 
manently, 1  July,  1862.     Resigned,  31  Mar.,  1875. 

Sir  G.  A.  Amey,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  Mar.,  1858.  Resigned 
31  Mar.,  1875. 

A.  J.  Johnston,  appointed,  2  Nov.,  1858.     Died,  1  June,  1888. 

C.  W.  Richmond,  appointed,  20  Oct.,  1862.     Died,  3  Aug.,  1895. 

J.  S.  Moore,  appointed  temporarily,  15  May,  1866.  Relieved,  30 
June,  1868. 

O.  D.  R.  Ward,  appointed  temporarily,  1  Oct.,  1868.  Relieved, 
May,  1870.  Appointed  temporarily,  21  Sept.,  1886.  Relieved, 
12  Feb.,  1889. 

Sir  J.  Prendergast,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  April,  1875.  Re- 
signed, 25  May,  1899. 

T.  B.  Gillies,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1875.     Died,  26  July,  1889. 

J.  S.  Williams,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1875. 

J.  E.  Denniston,  appointed,  11  Feb.,  1889.. 

E.  T.  Conolly,  appointed,  19  Aug.,  1889. 

Hon.  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley,    K.C.M.G.,    appointed,   20    Dec,  1895. 

Died,  18  May,  1896. 
W.  B.  Edwards,  appointed,  11  July,  1896. 

F.  W.  Pennefather,  appointed  temporarily,  25  April,  1898.  Re- 
signed, 24  April,  1899. 

Hon.  Sir  liobert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  22  June, 

1899. 
J.  C.  Martin,  acting  Judge,  appointed,  12  April,  1900. 
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EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  1843-56. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Coxjncil  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand  pbevious  to  the  Establishment  of  Responsible 
Government  (not  including  the  Officers  Commanding  the 
Forces). 

Willoughby  Shortland,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  3  May,  1841,  to 

31  Dec,  1843;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sinclair. 
Francis  Fisher,  Attorney-General,  from  3  May  to  10  Aug.,  1841 ; 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Swain  son. 
George  Cooper,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  3  May,  1841,  to  9  May, 

1842  ;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shepherd. 
William  Swainson,  Attorney- General,  from  10  Aug.,  1841,  to  7  May, 

1856. 
Alexander  Shepherd,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  9  May,  1842,  to  7  May, 

1856. 
Andrew  Sinclair,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  6  Jan.,  1844,  to  7  May, 
1866. 

[The  three  gontlemen  last  mentioned  were  nominated  by  Her 
Majesty  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  Two  of  them, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  were  not  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  opened  for  the  first  time  27th  May,  1854,  but 
all  three  remained  in  office  until  the  establishment  of  Responsible 
Government.] 

James  Edward  FitzGerald,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Henrv  Sewell,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June  to  2  Aug., 

1854. 
Frederick  Aloysius  Weld,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Francis  Dillon  Bell,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  30  June  to  11 

July,  1854. 
Thomas  Houghton  Bartley,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  July 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Thomas  Spencer  Forsaith,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
Edward   Jerningham  Wakefield,    M.H.R.,   without  portfolio,  from 

31  Aug.  to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
William  Thomas  Locke  Travers,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
James  Macandrew,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug.  to  2 

Sept.,  1854. 


PARLIAMENTS. 
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PARLIAMENTS. 
Number   op   Parliaments   since   the  Constitution  Act  passed 
FOR    conferring    Bepresentative    Institutions    upon    the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  Dates  of  Opening  and 
Closing  of  Sessions  and  Dates  op  Dissolution. 


Parliament. 


Date  of  Opening  of 
Sessions. 


Date  of  Prorogation. 


First  ((iissolved    15tb    September, 
1866)  ^ 


Second 
1860) 


(dissolved  6tb  November, 


Third  (dissolved  27th  January,  1866) 


Fourth  (dissolved  30th  December, 
1870) 


27  May,  1864 
31  August,  1864 
8  August,  1866 


16  April,  1866  . . 
(No  session  in  1867) 
10  April,  1868  . . 
(No  session  in  1869) 
30  July,  1860 


9  August,  1864. 
16  September,  1864. 
16  September,  1866. 


16  Auguflt,  1866. 
21  August,  1868. 
6  November,  1860. 


8  June,  1861 

7  July,  1862 
19  October,  1863  . . 
24  November,  1864 
26  July,  1866 


7  September,  1861. 
16  September,  1862. 
14  December,  1863. 
13  December,  1864. 
30  October,  1805. 


Fifth     (dissolved    6th     December, 
1875) 


Sixth  (dissolved  16th  August,  1879) 


30  June,  1866 
9  July,  1867 
9  July,  1868 
1  June,  1869 

14  June,  1870 


14  August,  1871 
16  July,  1972 

15  July,  1873 
3  Julv,  1874 

20  July,  1876 


8  October,  1866. 
10  October,  1867. 
20  October,  1868. 

3  September,  1869. 
13  September,  1870. 


16  November,  1871. 
26  October,  1872. 
3  October.  1873. 
31  August,  1874. 
21  October,  1875. 


15  June,  1876 
19  July,  1877 
26  July,  1878 
11  July,  1879 


Seventh  (dissolved  8th  November, 
1881) 


24  September,  1879 
28  May,  1880 
9  June,  1881 


31  October,  1876 

10  December,  1877. 
2  November,  1878. 

11  August,  1879. 


19  December,  1879. 

1  September,  1880. 

.24  September,  1881. 


Eighth  (dissolved  27th  June,  1884 


'1 


18  May,  1882 

14  June,  1883 

6  June,  1884 


I  16  September,  1882. 
I  8  September,  1883. 
I  24  June,  1884. 
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Pabliaments — continued. 


Parliament. 

Date  of  Opening  of 
Senious. 

Date  of  Prorogation. 

Ninth  (dissolved  15th  July.  1887) . . 

7  August,  1884      . . 
11  June,  1885 
18  May,  1886 
Si6  April,  1887 

10  November,  1884. 
22  September.  1885. 
18  August,  1886 
10  July,  1887. 

Tenth  (dissolved  8rd  October,  1890) 

6  October.  1887    .. 
10  May,  1888 
20  June,  1889 
19  June,  1890 

23  December,  1887. 
31  August,  1888. 
19  September,  1889. 
18  September,  1890. 

Eleventh  (dissolved  8th  November, 
1893) 


28  January,  1891 
11  June,  1891 
23  June,  1892 
22  June,  1893 


31  January,  1891. 

5  September,  1891. 
12  October,  1892. 

7  October,  1893. 


Twelfth  (dissolved  14th  November, 
1896) 


•1 


21  June,  1894 
20  June,  1895 
11  June,  1896 


24  October,  1894. 

2  November,  1895. 
19  October.  1896. 


Thirteenth  (dissolved  15th  Novem- 
ber, 1899) 


7  April,  1897 
23  September,  1897 
I  24  June,  1898 
,  23  June,  1899 


12  April,  1897. 
22  December,  1897. 
5  November,  1898. 
24  October,  1899. 


SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES 

Since  the  Establishment  of  Responsible  Government  in  New 
Zealand  in  1856. 


NaniA  of  Ministry. 

Assamed  OfBoe. 

Retired. 

1.  Bell-Sewell 

7  May,  1856 

20  May.  1856. 

2.  Fox   .. 

20  May,  1856 

2  June.  1856. 

8.  Stafford 

2  June,  1856       . . 

12  July,  1861. 

4.  Fox    .. 

12  July,  1861 

6  August,  1862. 

6.  Domett 

6  August,  1862   . . 

30  October,  1863. 

6.  Whitaker-Fox. 

30  October,  1863  . . 

24  November,  1864. 

7.  Weld.. 

24  November.  1864 

16  October,  1865. 

8.  Stafford 

16  October,  1865  . . 

28  June,  1869. 

9.  Fox    .. 

28  June,  1869       . . 

10  September,  1672. 

10.  Stafford 

10  September,  1872 

11  October,  1872. 

11.  Waterhouse     . 

11  October,  1872  . . 

3  March,  1873. 

12.  Fox    .. 

3  March,  1873    .. 

8  April,  1873. 

13.  Vogel 

8  April,  1873       . . 

6  July,  1875. 

14.  Pollen 

6  July,  1875 

15  February,  1876 

15.  Vogel 

15  February,  1876 

1  September,  1876. 

PREMIERS,    SPEAKERS,   ETC. 

SuooEssivE  Ministries — continued. 
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Name  of  Ministry. 

Assamed  Office. 

Retired. 

16. 

Atkinson 

1  September,  1876 

13  September,  1876. 

17. 

Atkinson  (reoonstituted) 

18  September,  1876 

13  October.  1877. 

18. 

Grey.. 

Hall 

15  October.  1877  . . 

8  October,  1879. 

19. 

8  October,  1879  . . 

21  April,  1882. 

«). 

Whitaker 

21  April,  1882       . . 

25  September,  1883. 

21. 

Atkinson 

25  September,  1883 

16  August.  1884. 

^2. 

Stout- Vogel     .. 

16  August,  1884    .. 

28  August.  1884. 

23. 

Atkinson 

28^  August,  1884    .. 

3  September,  1884. 

24. 

Stout- Vogel     .. 

8  September,  1884 

8  October,  1887. 

^. 

Atkinson 

8  October.  1887  . . 

24  January,  1891. 

26. 

Ballanoe 

24  January,  1891.. 

1  May.  1893.' 

27. 

Seddon 

1  May,  1898. 

*  Owing  to  the  death  of  the  Premier,  the  Hon.  J.  Ballanoe,  on  27th  April,  1803. 


PBEMIBRS  OF  SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES. 

Name  of  Premier. 

Name  of  Premier. 

Henry  Sewell. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.O.M.G. 

William  Fox. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson  (Ministry  recon- 

William Fox. 

stituted). 

Alfred  Domett. 

Sir  George  Grey,  K.O.B. 

Frederick  Whitaker. 

Hon.  John  Hall. 

Frederick  Aloysius  Weld. 

Frederick  Whitaker,  M.L.G. 

Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harrv  Albert  Atkinson. 

William  Fox. 

Robert  Stout. 

Hon.  Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

Oeorge  Marsden  Waterhouse. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.O.M.G. 

Hon.  William  Fox. 

Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinson,  K.O.M.G. 
John  Ballance. 

Hon.  Julius  Vogel,  O.M.G. 

Daniel  Pollen.  M.L.G. 

Rt.  Hon.  Richard  John  Seddon,  P.O. 

SPEAKERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL, 
With  Dates  op  thbhi  Appointment  and  Dates  op  Retirement 

OB  Death. 


Name  of  Speaker. 


Date  of 
Appointment. 


Date  of  Retirement 
or  Death. 


Hon.  William  Swainson 

Hon.  Frederick  Wbitaker 

Hon.  Thomas  Houghton  Bartley 

Hon.  Sir  John  Larkins  Oheese  Richard- 
son, Kt. 

Hon.  Sir  William  Fitzherbert.  K.O.M.G. 

Hon.  Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 
K.O.M.G. 

Hon.  Henry  John  Miller 


16  May,  1854   . . 

8  August,  1855  . . 
12  May.  1856   . . 

1  July.  1868   . . 

14  June,  1879     . . 
23  January.  1891 

8  July,  1892. 
6  October,  1897. 


8  August.  1855. 
12  May,  1856. 

1  July,  1868. 
14  June.  1879. 

23  January.  1891. 
28  June.  1892. 
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SPEAKEES    OF    THE     HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 
With  Dates  of  their  Election  and  Dates  of  Retibembnt. 


Name  of  Speaker. 

Date  of  Election. 

Date  of  Betirement 

Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart.      . . 

26  May,  1854 

15  April.  1856     .. 

8  Jane,  1861. 

Sir  David  Monro,  Kt.  Bach. 

8  June,  1861 

80  June,  1866     . . 

13  Sept.,  1870. 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C  B. 

14  August,  1871  . . 

21  October,  1875. 

Sir  William  Pitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.      . . 

15  June,  1876     . . 

13  June,  1879. 

Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt.  Bach. 

11  July,  1879 
24  September,  1879 
18  May,  1882 
7  August,  1884 

6  October,  1887 

3  October,  1890. 

Hon.  Major  William  Jukes  Steward    . . 

23  January,  1891 

8  November,  1898. 

Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt. 

21  June,  1894 

Bach. 

6  April,  1897. 

FOREIGN  CONSULS. 
Consuls  of  Fobeiqn  Countries  residing  in,  or  with  Jurisdic- 
tion OVER,  New  Zealand,  April,  1900. 


Counirv 
represented. 

Office  held. 

Name. 

Place  of 
Residence. 

Austria- Hungary 

Consul 

E.  Langguth 

Auckland. 

m 

.      Acting.. 

Carl  See^ner.. 

^ 

Belgium 

Consul-General 

Edouard  Pollet      .. 

Melbourne. 

m                                •  • 

Consul 

Charles  John  Johnston 

Wellington. 
Christchurch. 

f                                •  • 

»                  •  • 

Joseph  James  Kinsey 

» 

m                                 •  • 

John  Burns 

Auckland. 

m                              •  • 

*                                  •  • 

Hou.  Richard  Oliver,  M.L.C. 

Dunedin. 

Chili  . . 

m                                 •  • 

William  Brown 

Sydney. 

Denmark 

Consul  (for  North 
Island) ;  Chi«f 

Eduard  Valdemar  Johannen 

Auckland. 

Consular  Officer 

1 

in  New  Zealand 

m                              •  • 

Consul  (for  South 
Island) 

Emil  Christian  Skog 

Christchurch, 

m 

Vice  Consul     . . 

Francis  Henry  Dillon  Bell . . 

Wellington. 

»                              •  • 

m                      .  • 

William  Perry 

Hokitika. 

n                              .  . 

M                                   •    • 

A.  G.  Feuwick 

Dunedin. 

France 

Consul  (for  New 

Count  Louis  Antoine  Marie 

Wellington. 

Zealand) 

Joseph  Henri  De  Courte 

* 

Consular  Agent 

George  Humphreys        ^     . . 

Christchurch. 

m                                    •  • 

• 

George  Dunnet      . .       *     . . 

Auckland. 

»                                    •  • 

^ 

Percival  Clay  Neill 

Dunedin. 

German  Empire 

Consul-General 

—  Kempermann    .. 

Sydney. 
Dunedin. 

„ 

Consul 

Bendix  Hallenstein 

„ 

.      Acting.. 

Willi  FelR 

* 

It 

m                                 •  • 

Philip  Kippenberger 

Christohurolu 

m 

»                                 •  • 

Friedrich  August  Krull 

Wanffanui. 
Auckland. 

„ 

m                               •  • 

Carl  Seegner 

m 

Vice-Consul    . . 

Eberhard  Focke     . . 

Wellington. 

FOREIGN   CONSULS,    ETC. 

Foreign  Consols — continued. 
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Conntry 

Office  held. 

Name. 

Place  of 
Residence. 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Consul  -  General 
(for  Australasia) 

W.  E.  Dixon 

Sydney. 

» 

Consul 

(Vacant).. 
George  Dunnet     . . 

Dunedin. 

» 

,      Acting  .. 

Auckland. 

Italy.. 

Consul  -  General 
(in  Australia) 

Commendatore  P.  Corte      . . 

Melbourne. 

*      -  •            •  • 

Consular  Agent 

(Vacant)  . . 
George  Fisher 

Chrifltchurcb 

•      •  •            •  • 

, 

Wellington. 

m 

Edward  Bowes  Cargill 

Dunedin. 

*      •  • 

m 

Geraldo  Giuseppe  Perotti    . . 
R.  Rose  (acting)     . . 

Grey  mouth. 

•      •  • 

m 

Auckland. 

Japan 

Consul 

A.  S.  Aldrich 

Wellington. 

Netherlands 

Consul-General 

W.  W.  Boj-sehart  . . 

Melbourne. 

If               *  • 

Consul 

Charles  John  Johnston 

Wellington. 

m                            •  • 

Vice-Consul     . . 

Edward  Bowe^argill 

Dunedin. 

m 

Ambrose  Millar 

Auckland. 

m                            • 

It                         •  • 

Harold  Featherston  Johnston 

Wellington. 

Portugal 

Consul 

John  Duncan 

m 

» 

Vice- Consul    . . 

Henry  Rees  George 

Auckland. 

m                           •  • 

0             •  • 

Charles  William  Rattray    . . 

Dunedin. 

Russia 

Consul 

Baron  d'Ungern-Stemberg.. 

Melbourne. 

Spain.. 

Vice-Consul    . . 

(Vacant)  . . 

Christchurch. 

*     •  •            •  • 

Acting 

Thomas  Jamieson . . 

m 

m          '  ' 

Honorary  Vice- 
Consul 

Alexander  H .  Turnbull 

Wellingt  n. 

Sweden  and  Nor- 

Consul 

Arthur  Edward  Pearce 

Wellington. 

way 

m 

Vice-Consul    . . 

Eduard  Valdemar  Johansen 

Auckland. 

m 

m                      •  • 

Frank  Graham 

Christchurch. 

United  States  .. 

Consul  (for  New 

Frank  Dillingham 

Auckland. 

Zealand) 

« 

m 

Vice-Consul    . . 

Leonard  A.  Bochelder 

Auckland. 

m                         •  • 

Consular  Agent 

Robert  Pitcaithley 

Oiristchurch. 

*                         •  • 

- 

John  Duncan 

Wellington. 

AGENT-GENERAL  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  LONDON. 
The  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Westminster  Chambers,  13,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.     Secretary — Walter  Kennaway,  C.M.G. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

April,  1900. 

(Downing  Street,  S.W.,  London),  with  Dates  op  Appointment. 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — The  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  28th  June,  1895. 

Under-Secretaries  :  Parliamentary — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Selbome,  28th  June,  1896.  Permanent— Sir  Edward  Wiugfield, 
K.C.B.,  B.C.L.,  Ist  March,  1897. 

Assistant  Under-Secretaries :  Frederick  Graham,  1st  March, 
1897 ;  Charles  P.  Lucas ;  H.  B.  Cox  (Legal) ;  and  Reginald  L. 
Antrobus,  C.B. 
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CROWN  AGENTS  FOfl  THE  COLONIES. 
:DowNiNG  Street,  S.W.    City  Office  :  1,  Tokbnhousb  Buildings, 

B.C.,  London. 
Crown  Agents— Sir  Montagu  Frederick  Ommanney,  K.C.M.G., 
Ernest  Edward  Blake,  and  Major  Maurice  Alexander  Cameron,  B.E. 

HONOURS  HELD  BY  COLONISTS. 
BuUer,  Sir  Walter  Lawry,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1876  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 
•Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus,  C.M.G.,  1890. 
•Gresson,  Hon.  H.B.,  1877. 
Hall,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  1882. 
Hector,  Sir  James,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1875  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1887. 
Kennaway,  Walter,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1897. 
O'Rorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice,  Knt.  Bach.,  1880. 
Perceval,  Sir  Westby  Brook,  K.C.M.G,  1894. 
Prendergast,  Sir  James,  ftnt.  Bach.,  1881. 
Bichardson,  Hon.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  1879. 
Roberts,  John,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1891. 
Seddon,  Right  Hon.  Richard  John,  P.C,  1897. 
Stafford,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  William,  K.C.M.G.,  1879;  G.C.M.G.,  1887. 
rStout,  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 

Whitmore,    Hon.    Colonel    Sir    George    Stoddart,    C.M.G.,   1869; 
K.C.M.G.,  1882. 

Pkbsons  allowed  to  retain  the  Title  of  "  Honoubablb  " 
WITHIN  Her  Majesty's  Dominions. 

By  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated 
Downing  Street,  15th  June,  1893,  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
was  apprised  that  the  title  of  "  Honourable,"  appertaining  to  Mem- 
^rs  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  in  colonies  possessing 
Responsible  Government,  whether  confined  to  duration  of  office  or 
continued  for  life,  is  approved  by  Her  Majesty  for  use  and  recogni- 
tion throughout  her  domiffions,  either  during  office  or  for  life,  as  the 
•case  may  be. 

By  further  despatch  of  10th  March,  1894,  the  Secretary  of  State 
announces  that  he  is  prepared  in  future  to  submit  for  the  approval 
•of  the  Queen  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  any  colony 
having  Responsible  Government  that  the  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council  or  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  may,  on  quitting 
office  after  three  years'  service  in  their  respective  offices,  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  title  of  **  Honourable."  This  title  is  now  held 
by  Sir  G.  M.  G'Rorke  and  Major  William  Jukes  Steward. 

Besides  the  Members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils, 
the  following  ex-Ministers  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  list 
given  above  are  allowed,  as  such,  to  retain  the  title  of  ''Honourable": 
Bryce,  John,  1884 ;  Fergus,  Thomas,  1891 ;  Haultain,  Colonel 
T.  M.,  1870;  Hislop,  Thomas  W.,  1891;  Johnston,  Walter  W., 
1884;  Mitchelson,  Edwin,  1891;  Oliver,  Richard,  1884;  Reeves. 
WiUiam  P.,  1896;  Richardson,  George  F.,  1891;  RoUeston,  Wil- 
liam, 1884 ;  Tole,  Joseph  A.,  1888 ;  Ward,  Joseph  George,  1896. 


(Iiieet.»«eiW80flf,j 
ALTERATIONS  TO   DATE   (Auauax*  1^)0). 

By  a  s^tattite  pasted  in  August,  1900,  wliidi  has  been  re«ervcfi  for 
Her  Majesty's  asftont,  this  Oovernor'K  Jillowaiioe  on  accoimt  of  his 
e^stabliHliiuent  ib  tixud  at  i:l  ,r»00,  and  for  travelling  expenses  at  X500 
per  annum.  Thit*  allowan^L^e  iw  nut  payable  for  any  period  daring 
whicli  tlie  Governor  is  abnent  from  tlie  colony* 

By  another  statute  the  anmial  appropriation  for  Minintere* 
nalarieft  is  fixed  at  the  sum  of  ^8,900,  of  which  £'1,60D  is  for  the 
Prime  Minister,  £1,}JOO  for  the  Minister  for  Kailwayj*,  and  XI, 000 
for  eiudi  of  six  other  Ministers.  All  Miniiiters  to  whom  Rahiries  are 
appropriate*:!  are  members  of  the  Executive  Conneil,  holding  one  or 
more  of  the  offices  specified  by  law,  Membei-s  of  the  Executive 
Ooimcil  travelling  within  the  colony  ou  pubhe  service  are  entitled 
to  allowance  not  exceeding  one  poond  ten  ^hiihngK  jier  day  when  so 
engaged,  but  not  during  tlie  time  a  \Iiuistcr  Ls  attending  a  sesaign 
of  the  General  ASvsembly. 

The  Executive  Council  now  consists  of : — 

His  Exckllrxcy  the  Govkhnob  preaidinp. 
Right  Honourable   Rhuahd  John   Sepoon,  P.C,  Prime  Minister, 

Colonial    Treasurer,    Commisgiioner    of     Trade    and    CuHtomB, 

Minister  of  Labour,  and  Minister  of  Defence. 
Honourable  Joseph  Gkoboe  Ward,  MinLster  for  Railways.  Colonial 

Secretary,    Postmaster-General   and   Commissioner  of  Electric 

Tolegraphs,  and  Minister  of  Industries  and  Coinmcrce. 
Honourable  James  Cakroll,  Native  Minister  and  Commissioner  of 

Stamp  Duties. 
Honourable   William   Campbell  Walker,    MiniBter  of  Educatiau 

and  Minister  of  Innnigration* 
Honourable  William  ilALL-JoNKs,  Iklinister  for  Public  Works. 
Honourable  James  McGowan%  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  for 

Mines.     (23rd  January,  1900.) 
Honourable  Thomas  Young  Dunc:ak,  Minister  of  Lands  imd  Minister 

for  Agi'icultnre.     rind  July.  1900.) 
(Vacant)  Attorney -General. 
(TocAnt)  Minister  for  Public  Health- 
Honourable  Alfred  Jerome  CadmaNi  Member  of  Executive  Conncil 

without  Portfoho. 


Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council — Alsxakder  James  Willis. 
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GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ranfurly,  His  Excellency  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Uchter  John 
Mark,  fifth  Earl  of  (Ireland,  1831),  Viscount  Northland  (1791),  Baron 
Welles  (1781),  Lord-in- Waiting  to  Her  Majesty  (1895-1897),  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  George ;  Knight  of  Justice  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  son  of  third  earl,  brother  of  fourth 
-earl ;  bom  14th  August,  1856 ;  succeeded  1875 ;  married,  1880, 
The  Honourable  Constance  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  seventh  Viscount 
Charlemont,  C.B.  Living  issue :  One  son  (Viscount  Northland),  two 
•daughters  (Ladies  Constance  and  Eileen  Knox).  Appointed  6th 
April,  1897,  and  assumed  office  10th  August,  1897,  as  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  Her  Majesty's  Colony  of  New  Zea- 
land and  its  Dependencies.  Salary,  £5,000.  Residences :  North- 
land House,  Dungannon,  Ireland ;  Government  House,  Wellington ; 
Government  House,  Auckland. 

Private  Secretary  and  Aide-de-Camp :  Dudley  Alexander  (Cap- 
tain, "  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Own  " — West  Yorkshire — Regiment). 

Assistant  Private  Secretary :  The  Honourable  Charles  Edwaxd 
Hill-Trevor. 

Administrator  op  the  Government. — The  Chief  Justice  holds 
a  dormant  commission. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

23rd  January,  1900. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  presides. 

Et.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.C.,  LL.D.,  Premief,  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
Minister  of  Defence. 

Hon.  J.  McKenzie,  Minister  of  Lands,  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
and  Commissioner  of  Forests. 

Hon.  J.  Carroll,  Minister  of  Native  Affairs  and  Commissioner  of 
Stamp  Duties. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Walker,  Minister  of  Education  and  Minister  of  Immi- 
gration. 

Hon.  W.  Hall-Jones,  Mmister  for  Public  Works  and  Minister  of 
Marine. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Ward,  Colonial  Secretary,  Postmaster- General,  Electric 
Telegraph  Commissioner,  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce, 
and  Minister  for  Railways. 

Hon.  J.  McGowan,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of  Mines. 
(23rd  January,  1900). 

Hon.  A.  J.  Cadman,  Member  of  Executive  Council. 

Clerk  of  Exeoutive  Council — Alexander  James  Willis. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Legislative  Council. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  constituting  the  Legislative 
Council  is  forty-five.  The  number  cannot  be  less  than  ten,  but  is 
otherwise  unlimited.  Prior  to  1891  Councillors  summoned  by  the 
Governor  held  their  appointments  for  life ;  but  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  giving  the  Council  power  to 
elect  its  own  Speaker  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  making  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Council  tenable  for  seven  years  only,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  writ  of  summons  of  the  Councillor's  appointment,, 
though  every  such  Councillor  may  be  reappointed.  The  qualifications 
are  that  the  person  to  be  appointed  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  either  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  by  or  under  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  by  or 
under  any  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  All  con- 
tractors to  the  public  service  to  an  amount  of  over  £50  and  Civil 
servants  of  the  colony  are  ineligible  as  Councillors.  Payment  of 
Councillors  is  at  the  rate  of  £150  a  year,  payable  monthly.  Actual 
traveUing-expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are  also  allowed.  A 
deduction  of  £1  5s.  per  sitting  day  is  made  in  case  of  an  absence,, 
except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  exceeding  five 
sitting  day^  in  any  one  session.  Under  **  The  Legislative  Council 
Act,  1891,"  a  seat  is  vacated  by  any  member  of  the  Council :  (1.)  If 
he  takes  any  oath  or  makes  any  declaration  or  acknowledgment 
of  allegiance,  obedience,  or  adherence  to  any  foreign  Prince  or 
Power ;  or  (2),  if  he  does,  or  concurs  in,  or  adopts  any  act  whereby 
he  may  become  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  Power,  or 
is  entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  of  a  subject  of  any 
foreign  State  or  Power ;  or  (3),  if  he  is  a  bankrupt,  or  compounds 
with  his  creditors  under  any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force; 
or  (4),  if  he  is  a  public  defaulter,  or  is  attainted  of  treason,  or  is  con- 
victed of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime ;  or  (5),  if  he  resigns  his  seat 
by  writing  under  his  hand  addressed  to  and  accepted  by  the  Gover- 
nor; or  (6),  if  for  more  than  one  whole  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  he  fails,  without  permission  of  the  Governor  notified  to  the 
Council,  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  Council.  By  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Council,  the  presence  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  exclusive  of  those  who  have  leave  of  absence,  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  meeting  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council.  The  ordinary 
sitting-days  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  2.30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  resuming  again  at  7.30  when  necessary. 


LBGISLATIVB   COUNCIL. 
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Boll  of  Membebs  of 

THE    HONOUBABLE    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNOIL    OF    NeW    ZEALAND. 

(Apbil,  1900.) 

Speaker — The  Hon.  Hbnby  John  Millsb. 

Chairman  of  (committees — The  Hon.  William  Douqlas  Hall  Baillib. 


Name. 


Provincial 
District. 


Date  of  Appointment. 


Arkwright,  the  Hon.  Francis 

Baillie,  the  Hon.  William  Douglas  Hall 

Barnicoat,  the  Hon.  John  Wallis 

Bolt,  the  Hon.  William  Mouat  .. 

Bonar,  the  Hon.  James  Alexander 

Bowen,  the  Hon.  Gharles  Christopher 

Oadman,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Jerome 

Feldwick,  the  Hon.  Henry 

Fraser,  tbe  Hon.  Francis  Humphris 

Oourley,  the  Hon.  Hugh 

Grace,    the     Hon.    Morgan    Stanislaus, 

O.M.G. 
Harris,  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Holmes,  the  Hon.  Mathew 
Jenkinson,  the  Hon.  John  Edward 
Jennings,  the  Hon.  William  Thomas 
Johnston,  the  Hon.  Charles  John 
Jones,  the  Hon.  George 
Kelly,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Kelly,  the  Hon.  William 
Kenny,  the  Hon.  Courtney  William  Aylmer 

Thomas 
Kerr,  the  Hon.  James  . . 
McLean,  the  Hon.  George 
Miller,  the  Hon.  Henry  John  (Speaker)  . . 
Montgomery,  the  Hon.  William . . 
Morris,  the  Hon.  George  Bentham 
Oliver,  the  Hon.  Richard 
Ormond,  the  Hon.  John  Davies 
Peacock,  the  Hop.  John  Thomas 
Pinkerton,  the  Hon.  David 
Pitt:,  the  Hon.  Albert,  Lieut.  Colonel 
Reeves,  the  Hon.  Richard  Harman  Jeffares 
Rigg,  the  Hon.  John     . . 
Scotland,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Shrimski,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Edward 
Smith,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lee 
Smith,  the  Hon.  William  Cowper 
Stevens,  the  Hon.  Edward  Cephas  John. . 
Swanson,  the  Hon.  William 
Taiaroa,  the  Hon.  Hori  Kerei    . . 
Tomoana,  the  Hon.  Hen  are 
Twomey,  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Matthew    . . 
Walker,  the  Hon.  Lancelot 


Wellington  .. 

Marlborough 

Nelson 

Otago 

Westland     . . 

Canterbury . . 

Auckland     . . 

Otago 

We  lington  .. 

Dunedm 

Wellington  . . 

Auckland  . . 
Otago 

Canterbury  . . 
Auckland  . . 
Wellington  . . 
Otago 
Taranaki 
Auckland  . . 
Marlborough 

Westland     . . 
Otago 
Otago 

Canterbury  . . 
Auckland  . . 
Otago 

Hawke's  Bay 
Canterbury . . 
Otago 
Nelson 
Nelson 
Wellington  . . 
Taranaki     . . 
Otago 
Otago 

Hawke's  Bay 
Canterbury . . 
Auckland  . . 
Otago 

Hawke*s  Bay 
Otago 
Canterbury . . 


13  December,  1895. 
8  March,  1861. 

14  May.  1883. 

15  October,  1892.' 
27  June.  1868. 

20  January,  1891. 

21  December,  1899. 

15  October,  1892.* 

22  June,  1899. 

22  June,  1899. 
13  May,  1870. 

3  February,  1897. 

19  June,  1866. 
6  June,  1893. 

16  October,  1892.* 

20  January.  1891. 
13  December,  1895. 

15  October,  1892. • 
3  February,  1897! 

16  May,  1885. 

16  October,  1892. • 

19  December,  1881. 

8  July,  1865. 

15  October,  1892.* 

15  May,  1885. 

10  November,  1881. 

20  January,  1891. 

9  October,  1877. 

3  February,  1897. 

23  December,  1699. 
13  December,  1895. 

6  June,  1893. 

24  February,  1868. 
15  May,  1885. 

18  June,  1898. 

13  December.  1895. 

7  March,  1882. 

15  May,  1885. 

16  May,  1885. 
24  June,  1898. 
18  June,  1898. 
15  May,  1885. 


*  Beappointed,  16Ui  October,  1880. 
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Boiiii  OP  Members  op  the  Legislative  Council — continued. 


Name. 


Provincial 
District. 


Date  of  Appointment.. 


Walker,  the  Hon.  William  Gampbell 
Whitmore,  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Stoddart, 

K.C.M.G. 
Williams,  the  Hon.  Henry 


Ganterbury  • .  {  15  October,  1892.' 
Hawke's  Bay     SI  August,  1S63. 


Auckland 


7  March,  1882. 


*  Reappointed,  14th  October,  1899. 

Glerk  of  Parliaments,  Glerk  of  the  Legislative  Gouncil,  and  Examiner  of 
Standing  Orders  upon  Private  Bills — Leonard  Stowe. 
Glerk-Assistant — Arthur  Thomas  Botbamley. 
Second  Glerk-Assistant — George  Moore. 
Literpreter — Henry  S.  Hadiield. 


House  op  Bepresentatives. 

The  number  of  members  constituting  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives is  seventy-four — seventy  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.     Thia 
number  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1887,  which  came  for  the  first  time 
into  practical  operation  at  the  general  election  of   1890.      Pre- 
viously (from  1881)  the  House  consisted  of  ninety-five  members — 
ninety-one  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.     The  North  Island  returns 
thirty-four  European  members,   and  the  Middle  Island  thirty-six. 
The  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  return 
each  three  members,  and  all  other  electoral  districts  one  each.     The 
elections  are  triennial,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution  by  the 
Governor.     Every  registered  elector,  being  of  the  male  sex,  and  free 
from  any  of  the  disqualifications  mentioned  in  section  8  of  ''The 
ElectoreJ  Act,  1893,"  is  eligible  for  membership.     All  contractors  to- 
the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  any  public  money  above 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  finan- 
cial year,  as  well  as  the  Civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  of 
being  elected  as,  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as,  members. '  The  payment 
made  to  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  £20  per  month, 
amounting  to  £240  per  annum.     £2  for  every  sitting-day  exceeding^ 
&ye  is  deducted  on  account  of  absence  during  session  not  due  to* 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.     Travelling-expenses  to  and 
from  Wellington  are  also  allowed.     This  scale  of  payment  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  January,  1893,  under  the  provisions  of  "The 
Payment  of   Members   Act,    1892."     Twenty  members,  inclusive 
of  the  Speaker,  constitute  a  quorum.     Unless  otherwise  ordered, 
the  sitting-days  of  the  House  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  2.30  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  resuming  at  7.30  p.m.    Order 
of  admission  to  the  Speaker's  Gallery  is  by  ticket  obtained  fronk 
the  Speaker.    The  Strangers'  Gallery  is  open  free  to  the  public. 
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Boll  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativeb. 
(April,  1900.) 
Speaker — 
Ohairman  of  Committees — 


Name. 


Electoral  District. 


Date  of  Notiflcation  of 
Return  of  Writ. 


For  European  Electorates, 
Allen,  Edmund  Qiblett    . . 
Allen,  Janoes 
Arnold,  James  Frederiok 
Atkinson,  Arthur  Biohmond 
Barclay,  Alfred  Bichard  . . 
Bennet,  James  . . 
Bollard,  John     . . 
Buddo,  David     . . 

OarnoroBS,  Walter  Charles  Frederiok 
Carroll,  Hon.  James 
Collins,  William  Whitehouse 
Colvin,  James    . . 
Duncan,  Thomas  Young  . . 
Ell,  HeDry  George 
Field,  William  Hughes*  . . 
Fisher,  George    .. 
Flatman,  Frederick  Bobert 
Fowlds,  George  . . 
Eraser,  Alfred  Levavasour  Durell.. 
Fraser,  William 
Gi  If  odder,  Michael 
Graham,  John   . . 
Guinness,  Arthur  Bobert. . 
Hall.  Charles     . . 
Hall- Jones,  Hon.  William 
Hanan,  Josiah  Alfred 
Hardy,  Charles  Albert  Creery 
Herries,  William  Herbert 
Hogg,  Alexander  Wilson 
Horneby,  John  Thomas  Marryat  . . 
Houston,  Bobert  Morrow 
Hutoheson,  John 
Hutchison,  George 
Lang,  Frederic  William  . . 
Laurenson,  George 
Lawry,  Frank    . . 
Lethbridge,  Frank  Yates 
Lewis,  Charles  . . 
McGowan,  Hon.  James   . . 
McGuhre,  Felix  . . 
McKenzie,  Hon.  John 
McKenzie,  Boderick 
MoLaoblan,  John 

McNab,  Bobert 

Massey,  William  Ferguson 
Meredith,  Bichard 


Waikouaiti 

Bruce 

City  of  Dunedin.    . 

City  of  Wellington 

City  of  Dunedin    . 

Tuapeka  .. 

Eden 

Kaiapoi    . . 

Taieri 

Waiapu    . . 

City  of  Christchurch 

Buller      . . 

Oamaru   .. 

City  of  Christchurch 

Otaki 

City  of  Wellington . 

Geraldine 

City  of  Auckland  . 

Napier 

Wakatipu 

Wallace   .. 

City  of  Nelson 

Grey 

Waipawa.. 

Timaru    . . 

Invercargill 

Selwyn 

Bay  of  Plenty 

Masterton 

Wairarapa 

Bay  of  Islands 

City  of  Wellington. 

Patea 

Waikato  .. 

Lyttelton.. 

Pamell    . . 

Bangitikei 

City  of  Christchurch 

Thames    . . 

Hawera    . . 

Waihemo 

Motueka  . . 

Ashburton 

Mataura  .. 

Franklin  .. 

Ashley 


27  December,  1899. 


11  January,  1900.. 
27  December,  1899. 


*  H.  A.  Field  elected  6(h  December.  1890 ;  died  10th  December.  1890. 
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Boll  of  MEiiBERS  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes — 
continued. 


Name. 


- ooutd. 


For  European  Electorates 
Millar,  John  Andrew 
Mills,  ObarleB  Houghton . . 
Monk,  Richard  . . 
Morrison,  Arthur 
Napier,  William  Joseph  . . 
0'Meara>rohn   .. 
O'Rorke,  Sir  Qeorge  Maurice,  K^, 
Palmer,  Jackson 
Pirani,  Frederick 
Rhode'*,  Robert  Beaton  . . 
Russell,  George  Warren  . . 
Russell,  William  Russell 
Seddon,    Rt.   Hon.  Richard   John, 

P.O. 
Smith,  Edward  Metcalf  . . 
Stevens,  John     . . 
Steward,  Hon.  William  Jukes 
Symes,  Walter   . . 
Tanner,  William  Wilcox.. 
Thompson,  Robert 
Thomson,  James  William 
Ward,  Hon.  Joseph  Qeorge 
WilforJ,  Thomas  Mason  . . 
Willis,  Archibald  Dudingston 
Witheford,  Joseph  Howara* 

For  Maori  Electorates. 

Heke,  Hone 
Kailiau,  Henare 
Parata,  Tame 
Pere,  Wi 


Electoral  District. 


City  of  Dunedin 

Wairau    . . 

Waitemata 

Gaversham 

Oity  of  Auckland 

Pahiatua 

Manukau 

Ohinemuri 

Palmers  ton 

Ellesmere 

Riooarton 

Hawke's  Bay 

Westland 

Taranaki . . 

Manawatu 

Waitaki 

Egmont 

Avon 

Marsden 

Clutha 

Awarua 

Suburbs  of  Well'gt 

Wanganui 

Oity  of  Auckland 


Northern  Maori 
Western  Maori 
Southern  Maori 
Eastern  Maori 


Date  Qf  Notiflcation  of 
Betom  of  Writ. 


27  December,  1899. 


27  April,  1900.t 

Day  of  Election, 
19  December,  1899. 


Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives — H.  Otterson. 
Olerk- Assistant — A.  J.  Rutherfurd. 
.  Second  Clerk- Assistant — A.  F.  Lowe. 
Sergeant-at-Arms — W.  Fraser. 
Reader  and  Clerk  of  Bills  and  Papers— E.  W.  Kane. 
Chief  HaTisard  Reporter — J.  Grattan  Grey. 
Interpreters — L.  M.  Grace,  W.  E.  Gof!. 
Clerk  of  Writs— H.  Pollen. 

Deputy  Clerk  of  Writs . 

Acting  Librarian— H.  L.  James,  B.A. 


*  W.  Crowther  elected  6th  Deo^knber,  1899 ;  died  14th  March.  1900. 
t  Date  of  election. 
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OFFICIAL    LIST, 
[mh  April,  1900.] 


PBBMIBB'S  OFFIOS. 

eremier— Bt.  Hon.  B.  J.  SMdon,  P.O. 
Seoretarj  to  Oabinet—A.  J.  WillU 


OOLONIAL  SBOBBTABY'G(  DB- 
PABTMBNT. 

Ohibf  Off iob. 
Colonial  Secretary— Hon.  J.  G.  Ward 
Under-Secretary— Hugh  PoUen 
Chief  Clerk— B.  F.  Lynch 
Clerkt— J.  F.  Andrews,  L.  W.  Loreday 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Government  Build- 
ings— W.  H.  Hennah 

Audit  Offics. 
Controller  and  Auditor-Geiieral--J.  K, 

Warburton. 
Assittant  Controller  and  Auditor*-^.  C. 

Gavin 
Chief  Clerk— L.  C.  Botkruge 
Clerks- W.  Dodd,  H.  S.  Pollen,  W.  G. 

Holdsworth,   B.  J.  A.  Stevenson,  C. 

M.  Georgeson,  J.  H.  Fowler,  J.  Sker- 

rett 
Cadette— B.  A.  Casey 
Eztia  Clerks— D.  C.  Innes,  J.  Swift,  A- 

B.  Bybles,  J.  Ward,  A.  A.  Bethune, 

B.  A.  Meek,  C.  E.  Briggs,  A.  Simpaon, 

B.  B.  Smythe 
Audit    Officer,    Agent-General's    Office, 

London— C.  F.  W.  Palliser 
Audit  Inspectors— P.  P.  Webb,  A.  H. 

Maclean,  J.  King,  A.  W.  Barnes,  B. 

T.  Greville,  G.  H.  I.  Baston,  C.  P. 
.Johnson,  J.  T.  Bombell,  W.  H.  Oar- 

lyle,  H.  A.  Lamb 

BkOIBTB^B-GsKSBAL'B  OfflOB. 

Begistrar-General — ^B.  J.  Yon  Dadelssen 

Chief    Clerk    and    Deputy    Begistrar- 
General — G.  Drury 

Clerks— F.  H.  Maohattie,  W.  W.  Cook, 
8.  Coffey 

Cadet— Ben  Keys 
8 


Bboibtkabb  of  Kisthb,  Dbathb,  ahd 
Mabbiagbb. 

Four  Chief  Tomm. 

Auckland — B.  H.  Lyons 
Wellington— F.  W.  Mansfield 
Christohurch— J.  W.  Parkerson 
Dunedin— W.  J.  Hall 

Panrrive  avd  Statiohbbt  Dbfabt- 

XBVT. 

Goremment  Printer,   Stationeir  Office 
Manager,    and  Controller  of  Stamp 
Printing — John  Mackay 
Superintending  Orerseer— J.  Bums 
Chief  Clerk  and  Accountant— B.  B.  Allen 
Clerk  and  Computer— N.  B.  B.  lianley 
Clerks  — F.   Barraud,  J.  W.  Hall,  B. 

WatU,  A.  Staoe,  A.  Williams 
Cadet— B.  A.  Gray 
Han$ard  Supervisor — M.  F.  Marks 
Overseers — J.  J.  Gamble,  B.  Wilson 
Sub-overseer,  Jobbing-room — G.  Tattle 
Overseer,  Machine-room — 
Overseer,  Binding  Branch — W.  FranUin 

Sub-overseer,  Binding  Bmnch  —  G.  H. 

Broad 
Night  Foreman — J.  F.  Bogers 
Stamp  Printer — H.  Hume 
Stereotyper  and  Blectrotyper — W.  J.  Kirk 
Beaders- W.  Fuller,  H.  S.  Moontier 
Forewoman,     Binding     Branch  —  Miss 

O'MaUey 
Bngineer— T.  B.  Barrer 


COLONIAL  TBBASUBBB'S  DB- 
PABTMENT. 

CHIBf    OfflOB. 

Colonial  Treasurer— Bt.  Hon.  B.  J.  Sed- 

don,  P.O. 
Secretary    to    the    Treasury,   Beceiver- 

General,  Paymaster-General,  and  Be- 

gistrar  of  Oonsob  —  Jamet  B.  H^- 

wood 
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Accountant  to  the  TreMury — Robert  J. 

CollinB 
Cashier— C.  £.  Chittej 
Oorretponding  Clerk— H.  Blundell 
Clerks-— C.  Meacliam,  B.  B.  Vincent,  W. 
E.  Cooper,  J.  Driscoll,  B.  L.  Mowbray^ 
A.   O.   Gibbes,  J.  Holmes,  J.  Eman 
Smith,  H.  N.  W.  jChurch,  T.  H.  Bur- 
nett, J.  Radcli£Fe,  A.  J.  Morgan,  T.  J. 
Davis,  F.  H.  Tuckey,  W.  Wilson 
Cadets— G.  A.  Eraser,  £.  J.  Fitigibbon 
Cadettes—  L.  Mcintosh,  E.  Fisher 
Officer  for  Payment  of  Imperial  Pensions 
at  Auckland — B.  J.  Dayeney 

Frrndlt      Sooistikb'     and     Tbadk 

UVIOKS'     RsaiSTBY     OfFICK;      ALSO 

Office  of  ths  Rbgibtrab  unssb 

THE   InDUSTBIAL  CoNCIUATIOV   AND 

Abbitbation  Act. 

Registrar — E.  Mason 

Berising  Barrister  for  Friendly  Societies 

and  Trade  Unions— L.  G.  Reid 
Clerk— C.  T.  Benzoni 

OLD-A0B  PBNSIOirS  OfFICB. 

Registrar — E.  Mason 
Deputy  Registrars — 
Auckland — John  King,   Registrar   of 

Electors 
Wellington— F.  W.  Mansfield,  R-  gis- 

trar  of  Births.  &c. 
Christcliurch— L.  0.  Williams,  Regis- 
trar of  Electors 
Dunedin — James  Taylor,  Deputy  Re- 
gistrar of  Births,  ic. 
(In  all  other  Pension  Districts  Clerks 
of  the  Magistrates'  Courts  are  the  De- 
puty Registrars) 


LAND    AND    INCOME    TAX    DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Commissioner — John  MoGowan 

Deputy  Commissioner — G.  F.  C.  Camp- 
bell 

Chief  Clerk— F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmsl«y 

Accountant — P.  Heyes 

Clerks — A.  J.  McGowan,  H.  Nancarrow, 
J.  M.  King,  W.  M.  Tyers,  G.  W. 
Janisch,  J.  W.  Black,  D.  R.  Purdie, 
C.  V.  Kreeft,  D.  G.  Clark,  J.  Steren- 
son,  J.  R.  Smyth,  R.  Hepworth 

Cadets— E.  Panting,  C.  E.  J.  Dowland, 
C.  J.  LoTatt 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 
Hbad  Office. 
Minister  of  JusUce^Hon.  Jas.  McGowan 
Under-Secretary — F.  Waldegrare 
Translator— G.  H.  Dalies 
Clerks— C.  B.  Jordan,  C.  E.  Matthews, 
W.  D.  Anderson,  G.  F.  Dixon 

Cbowk  Law  Office. 
Attorney-General — (racant) 
Solicitor-General— W.  S.  Reid 
Assistant  Law  Officer — L.  G.  Reid 
Law    Draftsman  — F.    Fitchett,    M.A.» 

LL.D. 
Clerk- B.  Y.  Redward 

Patbht  Office. 
Registrar  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade- 
marks— F.  Waldemre 
Deputy  Registrar — J.  C.  Lewis 
Clerks— W.  J.  Organ,  Mary  Eyre 

Judicial. 
Supreme  Court  Judges. 
Chief  Justice — 

Wellington— Sir  R.  Stoat,  KC.M.G. 
Puisne  Judges — 
Wellington— W.  B.  Edwards 
Auckland— E.  T.  ConoUy 
Christchurch — J.   E.   Denniston    (od 

leave) 
Christchurch — J.  C.  Martin  (Acting) 
Dunedin — J.  S.  Williams 

District  Court  Judges. 

Wairarapa,  Wangnnui,  New  Plvmouth, 
li  awera,  and  Palmerston  North — C.  C 
Kettle 

Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 

Ashburton,  Timaru,  Oamaru,  Queens- 
town,  Naseby,  Lawrence,  InrercargiU,. 
Hokitika,  Greymouth,  Westport,  Reef- 
ton,  and  Kumara— C.  D.  R.  Ward 

Regietrare  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Auckland —H.  C.  Brewer 
New  Plymouth— R.  L.  Stanford 
Wanganui— C.  C.  Kettle 
Napier — A.  Turnbull 
Gisborne — W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington— D.  G*.  A.  Cooper 
Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 
Blenheim — J.  Allen 
Christchurch — A.  R.  Bloxam 
Hokitika— y.  G.  Day 
Dunedin — C.  MoK.  Gordon 
InTcroargill — ^F.  G.  Morgan 
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Sheriffk, 

Auckland — H.  0.  Brewer 
Taranaki— A.  H.  Holmes 
Hawke's  Baj— A.  TumbuU 
Poverty  Baj— W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington— D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Wairampa — B.  Rawson 
Wanganui  and  Rangitikei — A.  D.  Thorn- 
ton 
Ifelton— W.  Heapt 
Wettland  North— B.  C.  Eelling 
Central  Westland — H.  Lucas 
Marlborough — J.  B.  Stoney 
Canterbury— A.  R.  Bloxam 
Timaru— 0.  A.  Wray 
Westland— V.  G.  Day 
Otago— 0.  KoK.  Gordon 
Southland— J.  B.  Colyer 

Crown  Soliciiart, 

Auckland— Hon.  J.  A.  Tole 
New  Plymouth — A.  Standith 
OUborne— J.  W.  NoUn 
Napier— A  J.  Cotterill 
Wellington— H.  Gully 
Wanganui— 8.  T.  Pitaherbert 
:NeUon— C.  Y.  Pell 
Blenheim — R.  MoOallum 
I      Christohurch— T.  W.  Stringer 
Timaru— J.  W.  White 
Dunedin— J.  F.  M.  Fraser 
Invercargill- T.  M.  Maodonald 
Oamaru — A.  G.  Oreagh 

Crown  Protecutort  (DUtrici  CourttJ, 

Ifew  Plymouth — A.  Standish 

Hawera — B.  L.  Barton 

Wanganui  and  Palmertton  North — 8.  T. 

Fitiherbert 
Masterton — A.  B.  Bunny 
TJelson— C.  Y.  Fell 
Wettport  and  Reefton — 0.  B.  Harden 
Hokitika— J.  Park 
Greymouth — 
Timaru— J.  W.  White 
Oamaru— A.  G.  Creagh 
Queenttown — Wesley  Turton 
Inrercargill — T.  M.  Maodonald 

Stipendiary  MagUtraUt, 

Auckland— H.  W.  Brabant 
Pokeno,  Waikato,  &o.— T.  Jackson 
Onehunga,  &c. — T.  Hutchison* 
Russell,  ^.— B.  C.  Blomfield 


Taoranga,  fto.— J.  M.  Roberta* 

Thames,  ^.— R.  S.  Bush* 

Gisbonie,  &o. — J.  Booth 

New  Plymouth— R.  L.  Stanford 

Hawera,  &o. — H.  Byre-Kenny 

Wanganui,  &o.— C.  0.  Kettle 

Palmerston  North,  &o. — A.  Greenfield 

Wellington,  &o.— W.  R.  Haselden 

Wairarapa,  Ac.— H.  W.  Northorof  t 

Napier,  oo. — A.  Tumbull 

Nelson— fl.  W.  Robinson* 

Motutfka,     Oollingwood,    &o.  —  Wihon 

Heaps* 
Blenhevn,  Ac. — J.  Allen* 
Ohristohuroh,  &o. — R.  Beetham 
Kaiapoi,  itc. — H.  W.  Bishop 
Timaru,  &o.— C.  A.  Wray 
Greymouth,    Westport,     fto.  —  R.     8. 

Hawkins* 
Hokitika,  &c.— D.  Macfarlane* 
Dunedin,  &c. — B.  H.  Garew*  and  0.  0. 

Graham 
Oamaru,  Ac. — J.  Keddell* 
Milton,  ftc— H.  A.  Stratford* 
Clyde,  &o.—  S.  B.  McCarthy.* 
Naseby- S.  M.  Dalgleuh* 
luTcrcargill,  &o. — 
Chatham  Islands — R.  S.  Floranoe 


Official  A.t9%gn««$  in  Bankruptcy. 

AuckUind — J.  Lawson,  J.P. 
Wellington— J.  Ashcroft,  J.P. 
Christohurch — G.  L.  Greenwood 
Dunedin— 0.  0.  Graham,  S.M. 


CUrkt  of  District  and  Magittratet* 
Courts. 

New  Plymouth— A  H.  Holmes 
Hawera — A.  Trimble 
Wanganui — A.  D.  Thomson 
Palmerston  North — W.  Matra^ers 
Masterton — B.  Rawson 
Nelson— 0.  H.  Webb-Bowen 
Hokitika— C.  A.  Barton 
Kumara — J.  McBnnis 
Ghreymouth — B.  Harper 
Westport— B.  0.  Kefling 
Reefton — H.  Lucas 
Timaru— T.  Howley 
Ashburton— T.  W.  Tayler 
Oamaru— H.  H.  G.  Ralfe 
Inveroargill — J.  R.  Colyer 
Queenstown— H.  N  Firth 
Lawrence— A.  M.  Byes 
Naseby — John  Terry 


*  Are  also  Wardens  of  Qoldiields. 
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Seceiv^m    of    Gold    Jtep^nue,    Mining 

Me^vfirarMy   and   Clerks  of  W ardent' 

and  Magittrate**  Conrtt. 
Thfcmefi— J.  Jordfln 
Ckiroioaiidel — T.  M.  Law] or 
Faeroa — T>  A.  Moreebj 
Te  Aroho— D,  BmhIei 
Tauranga — 

Wlmnfarei — Q.  M.  Robert jh aw 
Havploek  and  Ctillensrille  (Marlborough) 

-H,  McArdle 
Nelson— C.  M.  Webb-Bowen 
Motueka-H.  E.  Gilbert 
Colling  wood— J.  T.  Foley 
W*39tport— E.  C.  Kelling 
Charleatoo— T,  A.  Godfrey 
Reefron^H.  Lucai 
Aliaura — A.  Askenbeck 
Oreymoutli— B.  Harper 
KiiTJiara — J.  McjEnnii 
Hokitika— C.  A.  Barton 
Na»ebyt  &c.^  John  Terry 
Wyndlmin— D.  Bogue 
Clyde,  Blaekff,  and  Alexandrft — F.  T.  D. 

JolTrey 
Cromwell — J.  Fleminir 
QuGPtiBtown    and    Arrowtown^H.   N. 

Firtli 
tjawretico — A  M.  Eyei 
Riferton  — A-  G«  Ash  by 

Clerki  of  Maqittmies*  ConrU. 
Auckknd — F.  J,  BupgeM 
Oiabornfl — W.  A.  Barton 
Hamilton— T.  Kirk 
Napier—R.  B.  Mathmi 
Haatings— P.  Skerreti 
Marlon,  &c  —  F.  M.  Deighton 
Weliiogtoii  — W,  F.  Jtttnef 
Bleolieiin — J.  B.  Stotiey 
Clirislcburcb— "W.  Martin 
Lyttelton — W.  Slmnaghan 
Eaiapoi — M .  L  Vfi  sk  ey 
Dunedin— W.  G.  P.  O'Cillagliau 

Nativi  Lakd  Cofbt. 

Chief  Judge— G.  B.  Dary 

Judges — A.  Mackar,  B.  Scannellt  ^< 
Ward,  H.  W.  Brabant,  W.  J.  Builer, 
H.  F.  Edger,  W.  G.  Mair,  H.  D,  John- 
son, J,  M.  Beit  hum 

Regislrart  ^  Auckland »  J.  W.  Browne; 
Gisbortie,  J.  Brooking  j  Wellingloti, 
R.  C,  Sim 

Cpmmiitioneri  of  the  Native  Land 
Covrt. 
R.  8.  Buih,  J*  Booth.  A.TumbtjU,  E.  C. 
Blomdeld.  T.  Jackton.  €.  C.   Kettle, 
J.    M.    RoberU,    W.   Stuart,   H.    W. 


Biibop.  E.  H.  Carew,  H.  E.  KentiT. 
R.  L,  Stanford,  T.  Hntcbison.  H.  W. 
Robinfori,  R.  9.  Florance  t  8ob-coni- 
miBsioneri^-J,  Brooking,  W.  A.  Thom 
Gorerunient  NatiTp  Agent,  Otorohangft 
— G.T.  Wilkinflon 

¥a  LIU  ATI  ON   COUBT. 

Chief  Judge-- G.  B,  DaTy 

Judgri — Tlie  Judges  of  t!ie  HatjTe  Land 

Court 
Regisfcrart^^The  Regbtran  of  the  K'aliTe 

Land  CouH 

COBOrEBt. 

Coroners — Auektand,  A,  McArthur,  H. 
W.  Brabant^  T.  Hutchison,  E.  Baker; 
Akaroftp  G  H.  Saxton ;  Blenbeim^  J. 
Allen  i  Ciiri*teliurch,  R,  Beetbani  and 
H.  W.  Bishop ;  Oyde,  S.  E.  McCarthy  ; 
Collingwood,  E.  Davidson  ;  Coroman' 
del,  A,  R.  H.  Swindle  J ;  DimediD, 
E-  H.  Carew  and  C.  C.  Graham  ; 
Foiton,  E.  S,  Thynne;  Giftbome,  J. 
Bi>otb  ^  Grey mout lip  R.  8,  Haivkios  i 
Huntly,  T.  H,  White  j  Hawera,  0.  E. 
Major  J  Hokltika.  D.  Maefarlane  and 
R.    W.    Wade;     InTePciirgill, 

;  Lawrence,  11.  A^  Stratford  ; 
Martoti,  A.  Ros'»  j  MasterfoUt  H.  W. 
North  croft ;  Napier,  A.  Turn  bull ; 
Naneby,  8.  M.  Balgleish  ;  NeUou,  H. 
W.  Robinson,  aiid  L.  G,  Boor;  New 
Plyraontb,  R,  L.  S  tan  for  d  -  Oamaru^ 
J.  Eeddell  i  Ohakana,  S.  Bates ;  Ota* 
huhu,  8.  Luke;  Otaki,  W.  H.  8inicoi| 
Paeroa»  W.  Forrent ;  PalmerBfon  North, 
A.  Greenfield  and  G.  M.  8neleon  j  Po- 
keno,  T.  Jackson ;  Port  Albert,  L.  P. 
Be/Toft  ;  Pahi,  J,  B.  AneHi  Queens* 
iowQ,  L.  Hotop  and  S.  E,  McCirthjf ; 
Raglftii,  W.  H.  Wftllis  ;  Stratford, 

;  Taurangn,  A>  C.  H.  Tof  ey 
und  J»  M.  Roberts;  Te  Awamutu. 
T.  Gresbam  ;  Timiiru,  C.  A.  Wrmy ; 
Te  Kopuru,  T.  Webb  j  Thame*,  A. 
Bru(>e  and  H.  8.  Bunh  ;  Waiuiatc,  E. 
M,  Williami^  Waipawa,  S.  Johnson  j 
Wellington,  J.  Ajhcrofl  j  Wanganui. 
H.  Eyre- Kenny  and  C.  C-  Kettle  ; 
Whangnrei,  J.  M.  Killen  ;  Woodville, 
E.  J.  Gotliard;  Chatham  Island^ 
R.  8.  Flonnce 

Nbw  Zralawp  Touch  Fobci» 
Bead   OJice. 
Commissioner — John  Bencelt/Tuobridgi? 
Clerks*- John  ETans,  John  lasker,  Wil- 
liam John  Mahoney 
Cadet— Waiter  GoUan 
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Police  Department,  I 

InepeHori— Peter  Pender,  Willium  Stone 

Pardj,  Frant'ia  MeQoT«rr>,  John  Cul-  ! 

len^   John    Wvbrant    Ellieon,    Robert  , 

James  Gillies 
Sub'Iiippectori—Terence  O'Bripn,  Ewen 

Mftcdoneil,   Nicliolaa    Kielj,    Edward 
.   Wilson,  Alfred  Jtunet  Mitchell 

Pbisonb  Dbpaktmbnt. 

I mpeclor  —Lieiib  -Colonel  Artlmr  Humei 
N.ZM. 

Clerk— T.  E.  Riebiirdion 

Giboleri  —  AufkUud,  Franria  Egerton 
Sereme,  I)uni*clin,  Samuel  Olmrlei 
Phillip! ;  IlDlcitikn,  ThomiiB  Hoflftori 
Potnloo,  InTermrg]]!,  John  Henry 
Bratbj  ;  LjttekoB,  Mftttliew  Midnul 
Cleary  i  Napier,  Micbftel  FUnnerj ; 
New  Plymoutht  Burt liolo mew  Llojd 
O'Brien  J  Wanganui,  Robert  T,  N* 
Bea«ley;  Wellington,  Ptttriek  Samuel 


DEPARTMENT  OF   INDUSTRIES 
AND  COMMERCE. 

Minister— Hon.  J.  Q,  Ward 
L'lerk— A.  M,  SiniiU 


DEPARTMENT  0¥  LABOUR 

Miuistt'r  of    Lubour — Rt.    Hon.    R.   J. 

Sefldon,  P.O. 
Secretary    for     Labour    ind    Chief    In* 

apeoior  of  Fuctones  — K.  Tregear 
Chief  Clerk  —  Jarae*  Mai^'kay 
Olerk— F.  W.  T.  Rowief 
Cadet  -  F.  A    Di?  la  Ma^ 
Shorthand    Writer   and   Tjpiat— J.   W, 

Collini 

InBPECTORB   op   F4CTOtttl8. 

North  liland  —  J.  Mackay.  J.  Shana- 
ghati^  H.  Ferguioo,  L.  D.  Browelt, 
W.  J.  Blake,  Margaret  Mawthorue,  and 
71  locfti  Ir^spectora 

South  I»land — J.  Mack  ay,  J.  Sbaniigtian, 
J,  Lom*s,H.  Maiwell,  W,  J.  McKeowu, 
I^fargaret    Hawthorne,    and    68    local 
TDflpectors 
(There   are   also  200   Bureau  Agents 

ID  dLflmnt  parts  of  the  Gotouy.) 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Hraj)  Officb, 
Mim*ter   for    Public    Works — Hon.  W. 

HaU'Joiies 
Under  Secretarj— H.  J.  H.  Blow 
Engineor-in-Oliief— W,  H.  Hales 
Superinletiding    Engineer— P.    S.    Har, 

M.A,,  M.lmt.C.E. 
Chief  CWk-W,  D,  Dumbell 
Accountant^G.  J.  Clapham 
Land-piirebftse  Officer — H.  Thompton 
Record  Clerk— H,  W.  H.  Millais 
Clerks— W.  Black.  C.  T.  Rnsbbrook.  E. 
Horneman,  A.  Biddell,  E,  McCarthy, 
E.   Bold,  A.   R.  Stone,   P,  S.   Waldie, 
N.    Jacobs.    A,    H.    Kimbell»    P.    J, 
Garrey.  A.  L.  aoldfinch,  L-  White 
Cliief  Draughtamau  -  W.  0.  Rutherford 
Architect — ^J.  Campbell 
Draught  amen — T.  Perham,   E.   Jackaon, 
A.  Koch,  C.  F.  Nnppcr,  W,  Wither*, 
E.  McC.  Blake,   W.  G,  Swan,  J.  H. 
Prici%  P.  N.  Hunt,  G.  Bjornstatl, O.  A, 
Laivrence,    L.     I  .    Biehardti,    A.    E. 
Kh*g,  T.  G.  Applegarth 
Head  Stort  keeper  — John  Tonng 

DiSTBJCT  OPFIOTt, 

District  Engiueera  —  Auckland,  C.  E. 
Vickerman  j  Dunedin,  E.  R.  Uaaher, 
M.Inat.C.E. 

Resident  Engineers— f'untcrTille,  G.  L. 
Cijok,  M.Iuit.CE.;  Wellington.  R. 
W  Holmen  j  West  port.  R,  A.  YtmnK* 
Asioc.  M.I.CE*;  Oreymouth,  J. 
Thoniaon,  B.E. ;  Jackson^fi  J.  A. 
Wilion;  Sprirtgficld,  W.  H.  Gam; 
Dunedin,  W.  A.  ShaiTi 

As*i?^tiinl  Engineers— J.  D.  Louch,  J.  J. 
Hay,  MA.,  F,  M.  Hew^on,  D  Rosa, 
T,  'Roberta.  J.  H  Dobson,  J  S. 
Stewart,  8.  J  Hardin g,  A.  E.  Barrow- 
elough,  F*  H.  Gei^ow,  C.  E.  Arm- 
atrontf,  A.  Roa*,  G-  C,  McGkshftn, 
J,  H.  Lcwif,  A.  Jack,  H.  Dicktoni 
J.  W.  E.  MoEnma.  F.  W.  Furkert, 
J,  Meenan,  W*  A.  JeflT 

Engineering  Cadets~W,  Sherratt,  0.  J. 
McKennie.  F.  P,  Bartley,  J,  J.  Wilion 

Clerks,  Draiigblamen,  kc.  —  C.  Wooil, 
A.  S.  Lowif,  W.  A-  Cumming,  P.  F,  M, 
Burrows,  L  F.  Tegn^r,  J.  H.  Den* 
ton,  W.  H.  Hiftlop,  E.  Waddell,  G. 
GleuisUr,  J.  C  Fulton,  T.  Dougks, 
C.  Scholfield,  W.  E.  Butler,  J.  B. 
Borton,  C.  T.  Wdliama.  T  J.  MeCos^ 
ker.  L,  P.  Cabot,  F.  E.  Backt,  W.  E. 
F]t£gerald^  L.  M.  Shera 
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RAILWAYS  DKPARTMKNT. 
Miiit«i«r  for  Rftilirmyi— Hon,  J  Q,  Ward 
O^eneral  ManAiger— T.  Rotmjne 
AMiBtatit  Getiersl  Mdnager— G.  Hudion 
Chief  Cferk-T,  W.  Wftite 
Clerki— E.  W.  McVillj,  E.  J,  AnHrewi, 

B.  M.  WiUon,  W,  S.  Ridler.  F.  S. 
Pope,  W.  Jobntton,  J.  Uiilop,  J.  S 
Widdop,  P.  a.  Taylor,  A-  J.  Will, 
S.  8.  MillingtoQ,  D.  Stnolair,  J.  D, 
Ka«h 

Audit  Intpectora — H.  Baxter^  D.  Munro, 

C.  L,  Ba»tell 

Railway  Accountant — A.  C.  Fife 
Clerks— H.  DaTidton,  J.  H.  Dariei,  Q. 
G.  WiUon,  M.  O.  Row©,  S.  P,  Corti*, 
J.  McLean,  E.  DaTy,  A.  Morrii, 
a  BatUn,  W,  B.  FiVher,  J.  FtrtU, 
K.  J.  Fleming*  H,  H.  Leopard,  R.  J. 
L<>«»,    W.    Bourke,    A.   J.    Belwirtliy, 

F,  W,  Laah,  A.  H.  Hunt,  W.  K. 
Ahern,  F.  K  Porieou-,  T.  A.  O'CJon- 
nor,  J.  W.  Dnymaiij  T»  S.  Hamer, 
W,  H.  Sirarr  on* 

Stores  Mana^er^G.  Felton 

Clerkt— A.    M«    Heabon,    F.    J.    Bawe», 

G.  H.  Norie,  G,  B<*nriett.,  3.  At  pi*, 
H.  W.  Harbor,  K,  J.  Maguitie**,  R,  P, 
Bray,  L.  B.  Arwiiibald,  8.  J.  H.  Dyer, 
0.  B,  Cope»  J.  R,  RoberUon,  0. 
Brooke,  H.  D.  Viekary,  W.  G.  Cald- 
well 

Diitrict  Manager*— Kflihii,  E.  E.  Gil- 
ioji;  Aurklurid,  A,  Graut  j  Wanga* 
nyi,  H<  Builoa  ;  Xapier  atid  Wellinf^^ 
ton,  T.  E»  DoDne  j  GFoymoutlj,  C.  A. 
Piper  i  Nelioii,  G.  E.  Richardion  ; 
CbriitoUurcli,  W,  II>  Gaw  j  Dunediii, 
T.  Arthur  i  lofercargill,  3.  F.  Whit- 
cotnhe 
SutionmMtert  in  charge  —  Eawakawjt^ 
R.  B.  Peat  J  Whangarei,  A.  B.  Duncan  ; 
Wcilport,  T.  Hay-Mackeniiej  Picloi*, 
W  Bowie* 
Chief  Engineer  for  Working  Railway* — 

J.  Cootn,  MJnst.C.E. 
Inapectini;  Engineer — J.  Burnett 
Signal  Engineer — H,  J.  Wynne 
Haitway  Land  Offic^er— E.  Q.  H.  Haia- 

waring 
Chief  Dranghttman — G.  A*  Troup 
Drmughtiinan— J,     Besant,    W.     R.    B. 
Bag<e»    C.    T.    Jeffrey*.   Ad.    Howitt, 
L.  Etiyuoldi,  A,  S.  IIeMd>*r*on^  C.  H. 
M[aokie.  W.  R.  Daridnon 
Olerk*^W-  P.   Hick*,  M.  Angu*,  J,  T. 
Ford,     W.     A.     MirAm«»     H.    Jeeaiip, 
H.  W,  Rowden,  T.   M.   Looy,  H.  H, 
G&rdner,  T.  il.  Wileou,  F.  J.  Boirdeii, 


P.  J.  McGoTero,  E.  D.  Richard*,  A.  K. 

Longton,  G,  P.   P«rr«U,  E    J.  Wti«- 

man 
Dirtrict    Engineer*  — Auckland ,    C.   H, 

BiMj    Wanganui,    D.   T.    MeInto«h  ; 

Wellingion,  A.  C,  Koch  j    We*tport, 

J.  D.  Harri*;  Greymouth,    H,  St,  J. 

Chri*tnpher* ;  Uhri*t^hareh,  H,  Bfac- 

andrew  j    Dunedtn,  F,   W.  MacLeaif  j 

Inrereargill,  A,  J.  MeCrMjie 
Lo<!omoitve   Superintandeni — T.   F,    Ko* 

thcram 
Clerk*— R.   Trigg*,    R.    Aekine,    P.    A. 

Buck.  C.  G.  Edwardt,  G.  G.  Ilaldaoe, 

J.    Rurogay,   W.   B.  Sincluir,   W.   A. 

Welling*,  0.  H.  Virtue.  H.  McKeowen. 

0.  M,  Hill,  E,  J.  Gmlirit..  G,  H,  Rey^ 

nold*.  N.  P.  G-  Ewar*,  C.  L.  Pettit. 

E.  R,  Ro»kruge,  A,  Boatou,  E.  Hagen- 

#OD 

Chief  DraugbUman— G<  A.  Pearson 
Dranglitamen  —  R.    Pye-Smith,   W.   A, 

Palmier,  R.  Eagle 
Ijocorautiire  Engineer* — Auokland,  A.  V. 

Macdonald  j  Wangaiiui-Napier,  H.  H. 

Jackion  j  Wellington.  T.  A.  Peteikin  ; 

JIurunni'Bluir,    A.    L.    Beollie ;    R«- 

lioTing,  J.  H.  Fox 

BOABD   OF   ApPBIL. 

North  Uland, 

H,  Eyre  Kenny,  Stipendiary  Magi*tral«, 

Chftirmjin.  appointed  bj  the  Governor* 

U.  Daridaonf  Railway  Accountant'*  OfBce, 

electeti 
T*  WilM>n,  Fireman,  elected. 

Mtd^de  hi  and. 
C.  D,   R,   Ward,  Di*erict  Judge,  Cliair- 

m«in,  appointed  by  the  GoTernor. 
T.  W.  Brehner,  Si  at  ion  ma*  ter,  elected. 
P,  E,  Nolan,  Signalman,  elected. 


POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  DEPART^ 
MENT. 

Genb&al  PoflT  Opficr, 

Pa*tmaeter- General   and    Eleetrio   Tfle- 

graph  Com  mi  ea  ion  er — Hon.  J.G.Ward 
SeoreUry— W.  Gray 
Superintendent  of  Electric  Line*— J*  K. 

Logan 
A**i*tant    Secretary    and    Inapector^T. 

Rose 
Controller  of  Moneyurdor*  and  Saniig** 

bank*,  and  Account anb — Gt  Gray 
Chief  Clerk— D.  Robert*on 
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Clerks,  Secretary's  Office— F.  V.  Waters, 
H.  Plimraer,  J.  C.  Williamson,  W. 
Crow,  V.  J.  Brogan,  W.  Itbitter, 
H.  D.  Grooott,  J.  C.  Redmond,  A.  T. 
Markmann,  W.  J.  Qow,  F.  W.  Furby, 
R.  A.  Keenan 

Mail  Agent— A.  P.  Brjden 

Clerks,  Innpector's  Branch — £.  Y.  Senn, 
a.  Y.  Hudson,  H.  S.  B.  MUler,  J. 
Brennan,  A.  H.  Tucker,  W.  A.  Tanner 

Clerks,  Accountant's  Branch  —  W.  £. 
Morris,  J.  L.  H.  Ledger,  H.  A.  B. 
Huggins,  a.  W.  Moorhouse,  W.  Cal- 
laghan,  W.  Chegwidden,  R.  J.  Thomp- 
son, H.  Cornwall,  F.  Perrin,  J.  J. 
Eeson,  R.  £.  Hajes,  D.  A.  Jenkins, 
£  Fitzsimons,  H.  N.McLeod,  J.  D: 
Arery,  C.  B.  Harton,  W.  J.  Drake, 
C.  Dempsey,  H.  A.  Smith,  J.  G. 
.Roache,  J.  Coyle,  F.  W.  Faber,  F.  E. 
Beamish,  P.  J.  Kelleher,  G.  H. 
Harris,  H.  C.  Milne,  C.  W.  J.  Pant- 
ing, H.  C.  Hickron,  P.  D.  Hoskins, 
W.  R.  Wakelin,  F.  Stewart,  J.  G. 
Howard,  T.  £.  Diamond,  J.  B.  Jordan, 
N.  M.  Chesney,  R.  de  Lambert,  H.  E. 
Combs,  J.  E.  Hull,  A.  Marshall,  F. 
G.  A.  Eagles,  C.  G.  Collins,  E.  Ber- 
miiigham,  C.  Bermingham,  S.  Brock, 
£.  Harris,  I.  Johnston,  B.  M.  Kenny, 
Y.  Johnston,  M.  A.  McLeod,  C.  Smith, 
M.  A.  Asqiiiih 

Electrician — 

Assistant  Electrician — T.  Buckley 

Mechanicians — R.  Hoiniti,  F.  Pidroer 

Storekeeper — J.  Black 

Assistant  Storekeeper — C.  B.  Mann 

Clerks  in  Store— C.  Nicholls,  T.  Palmer, 
W.  H.  Carter,  M.  McGilvray,  S.  M. 
Harrison 

Circulation  Branch,  Post  Office — 

ChIBF  P08TMX8TBB8. 

Auckland— S.  B.  Biss 
•Thames— J.  E.  Coney 
•Gisbonie— G.  W.  Sampson 
Napier — S.  J.  Jago 
•New  Plymouth— F.  D.  Holds  worth 
•Wanganui— J.  F.  McBeth 
•Blenheim— J.  Bull 
•Nelson— H.  Calders 
•Westport— J.  H.  Sheath 
•Greymouth — C.  J.  Berry 
•Hokitika— W.  St.  G.  Douglas 
ChristchuiHsh — R.  Eirton 
•Tiniaru — J.  A.  Hutton 
•Oamaru-W.  W.  Beswick 
Dunedin— E.  Cook 
•Inyercargill- J.  W.  Wilkin 


IVSPXCTOBS  Of  TlLiaBAPHS. 
Auckland— E.  H.  Bold 
Christchurch — J.  W.  Gktnnaway 
Dunedin — J.  Orehiston 
Nelson— W.  G.  Meddinge 

Absibtant   Ihbpbotobb   Of    POBT 
Offiobs. 
D.  Cumming  (Northern  District),  S.  P. 
Sterens  (Midland  District),  C.  J.  A.  H. 
Tipping  (Southern  District) 

Offiobbb  IK  Chabgb  Of  Tblbobafb 

OfFIOBB. 

Auckland— W.  8.  Furby 
Napier— H.  W.  Harrington 
Wellington— 0.  C.  Robertson 
Christchurch — J.  W.  Mason 
Dunedin— J.  G.  Ballard 

BOAXD  OF  ApPBAL. 

J.  McGbwan,   Commissioner  of  Taxes, 

Chairman  (by  Act). 
J.  K.  Logan,  Superintendent  of  Electric 

Lines  (by  Act). 
F.  M.  Scully,  Representing  Postal  Branch, 

elected. 
W.   McNickle,  Representing   Telegraph 

Branch,  elected. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  TRADE  AND 

CUSTOMS. 

Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs — 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.C. 
3ecretax7  and  Inspector  of  Customs  and 

Secretary  of  Marine— W.  T.  Glasgow. 
Chief  Clerk— T.  Larchin 
Clerks,    Customs  — F.    Oxford,   Y.    R. 

Meredith,  0.  H.  Manson 
Cadet— L  J.  Thompson 
Audit— H.    W.    Brewer,  H.    Crowther* 

(Writer) 

Collbctobb  OF  CirSTOMB. 
Auckland — A.  Rose 
Poverty  Bay— E.  Pasley 
New  Plymouth— H.  Bedford 
Napier— E.  R.  C.  Bowen 
Wellington— D.  McKellar 
Wanganui— A.  Elliott 
Wairau— W.  J.  Hawley 
Nelson— W.  Heaps 
Westport— J.  Mills 
Greymouth — A.  McDowell 
Hokitika— J.  P.  Ridings 


*  Combined  pott-  and  telegraph-offloee. 
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Lyttelton  and  Gbrittcliureb  — S,  pAtten 
Tittiftfu — A.  Hart 
OiimAru— T.  M,  Cullen 
Dunedin — C.  W*  S.  Chamberliiiii 
liirercargili     iin^^i     Bluff     Harbour  ^ — D. 
Johntton,  jun. 

Offiobab  IK  CHAnai  OF  PosTB,  nn> 

CoABTWAITSltfl. 

Thames— T.  C.  BujJdon,  Ooiut waiter 
RiiM^U— H.  St«pbciiM>n,  Oowtwaiter 
Tourtinga  —  E.    Nortb croft,    Officer    in 

Charge 
Wb&ngiLroa— A.  Q.  Eatclifte,  Coaei waiter 
WhangnTCi — J.  Munro,  Coa-itwaiter 
MungoTiui  —  A.   D*   Clemett,  Officer  in 

Charge 
Hulmnga — G.  Martin,  Coast  waiter 
Kaipara— J.  C.  Smithy  OfBcer  in  Charge 
Waitara— J.  Cameron,  Coastwaiter 
FottOD— J.  B.  Imrie,  Officer  in  Charge 
pMt«a— J.  W.  Qlcnny,  Officer  in  Charge 
Picton  — F,   J.    Bobertahaw,   Officer    in 

Charge 
Chatham  Islandi— B.  9.  Floraooe,  Offioer 

in  Charge 


MABINK  DEPARTMENT. 

Minister  of  MariQe — Hon.  W.  Hall-Jones 

Seeretarj— W.  T=  Qleagoir 

Chief  Clerk— G.  AllporL 

Clerks-J.  J,  D.  Grii,  G,  Smclair 

Codrt— A.  P.  Owens 

Murine  Engineer  for  the  C^jIodj— W. 
H.  Hales 

Nautical  AdrUer  an^i  Chief  Examiner  of 
Matters  and  Mates— H.  3>  BUckbume 

Weather  Reporter— R,  A.  Edwin,  Com, 
E.N. 

Chief  Inspector  of  Mnehinerjr,  Principal 
EngiiicerSurTejor^andChier  Examiner 
of  Engineers — K.  Duncan 

Ohief  Clerk— R.  P-  Milne 

Clerk— J.  H.  Mac*liifer 

Cudt't— J.  Furloiiff 

Inspectors  of  Mnohinerj,  Engineer  Sur- 
TCjors.  and  Examiners  of  Engineers: — 
Auckland— W.  J.  Jobrnm  and  L.  Black* 
wood  ;  Wellington — H.  A.  McGregor, 
P.  J.  Carman^  and  A.  Mc Vicar;  Christ- 
chnrch— G.  Croll  and  A.  W.  Bethunej 
Dunedin — A.  Morrison  and  H-  We- 
therilt 

Board  of  Examiners  of  Tmotion,  Loco- 
idotive^  and  Winding  Engine  Drivers : 
Robert    Duncan^    Chief    Inspector   of 


Macbinerj,  Chairn  an  |  John  Hayes, 
F.S.G.O ,  Tnspecling  Engineer  of 
Mines;  P.  G,  Hay,  M.A.,  M.lui't.C.E. , 
R.  P,  Milne,  Secretary 

Superintendent  of  Mercantile  Marine 
and  Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates » 
Auckland— W.  D.  Reid 

Superintendent  of  Mereanlile  Mftritie 
■13d  Examiner  of  Maeters  and  Mates 
— Weliington,  G.  G,  Smith 

Superintendent  of  Mercantile  Marine 
and  Examiner  of  M»ieters  and  Mates, 
Lyttelton— J.  A.  H.  Marciel 

Superintendent  of  Mercantile  Marine 
and  Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates^ 
Dunedin— C.  E.  W,  Fleming 

Master  of  s.s,  "  Tutanekai  '*— C   F.  Post 

Master  of  s.s.  '*  Htnemoa  "^ — J.  BoUons 

Tkipbctorb  of  Sba  FisHiErxs. 

Russell— H.  Slephenson 
Whangarei — ^J.  Mnnro 
Wellington— L,  F.  Ay  sod  and  F.  Moor- 
house 
Hokitika — J.  Duncan 
Bluff— P,  McGratb 

H  A  RB  OITBM  ABTXBfl.  • 

Colli ng wood— F.  Stailard 
Fox  ton — A.  Sefthnry 
Hokianga^-G.  Miirlin 
Kaipara — ^J.  Christy  Smith 
Manukau — J.  Neale 
MoturJca— H.  L,  MoflTatt 
Nelson— F.  \\\  Cox 
Piolon— W.  Bowles 
Port  Robinson — J.  Sinclair 
Russell— H.  Stephenson 
Waitapu— 8.  G.  Robinson 


STAMP  DEPARTMENT. 

Coinmiasionor  of   Stamp    Duties — Hon. 

Jaa.  Car]\)ll 
Secretary  for  Stamps — C.  A.  St.G-  Hickson 
Oiief    Clerk    and    Accoutitant  —  H.    O. 

Williams 
Custodian  and  lasuer  of  Stamps — W.  B. 

Shore 
Record    and    Receiring    Clerk  —  J.    p. 

Murphy 
Clerk— J,  Murray 
Chief  Stamper— 6.  Howe 
CadeU— W,  Wilkes.  W.  F.  Alexander 


*  Tlie  more  imporUmt  harbours  ars  eoatrollsd  bf  \&^  Boardt,  not  br  tbe  Uimiie  0«partm«al. 
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Bbputt  Comxibbiokiss  Of  Stamps. 

Auckland — B.  Bamford 
aisboroe— C.  H.  W.  Dixon 
Taranaki— R.  L.  Stanford 
Eawke's  Baj—Thos.  Hall 
Wellington— 0.  A.  St.  0.  Hiokton 
Wanganui  -  J.  F.  McBeth 
Nelson— W.  W.  de  Oaatro 
Marlborough — A.  Y.  Sturtevant 
Canterbury — E.  Denham 
Timaru — J.  A.  Button 
Otago— P.  0.  CorliBi 
Southland — F.  Gt.  If  organ 
Westland— V.  G.  Daj 


LAND  TRANSFER   DEPARTMENT 
AND  DEEDS  REGISTBY. 

Registrar-General  of  Land  and  Deeds— 

G.  B.  Davy 
SecreUry,  Land  and  Deeds— 0.  A.  St.  G. 

Hickson 

District  Land  Rboistbabs  avd 
Rbgibtbabs  of  Dbbdb. 

Auckland — B.  Bamford 

Taranaki — B.  L.  Stanford 

Wellington— Wm.  Stuart 

Hawkers  Bay— Tbos.  HiUl 

Gisbome — J.  H.  Batham 

Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 

Marlborough — J.  Allen 

Canterbury  —  G.    G.    Bridget,    District 

Land  Registrar;   B.  Denhaai,  Begis- 

trar  of  Deeds 
Otago— H.  Turton 
Southland— F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland^y.  G.  Day 

BxAMnrxBS  ow  Tituw. 

Auckland — E.  Bamford 
Taranaki— R.  L.  Stanford 
Wellington— Wm.  Stuart,  H.  Howorth 
ff  awke^s  Bay— Thos.  Hall 
Gitbome— J.  M.  Batham 
Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 
Marlborough — Wm.  Stuart 
Canterbury— G.  G.  Bridges 
Otago— H.  Turton 
Southland— F.  G.  Morgan 
WostUnd— V.  G.  Day 

Bboibtbab  of  Joiht-btocx 
CoifPAyiBS. 

0.  A.  St.  G.  Hiokson 


Bbgibteabs  of  Buiij>iiio  SodxniB,  ly- 

DUSTXIAL  AKD   PbOYIDXKT  SOCIKTIBB, 

AVD  Assistabt  Rboistbabs  of  Joikt- 

STOCK   COMPANIBS. 

Auckland — E.  Bamford 
Taranaki— R.  L.  Stanford 
Hawke's  Bay— Thos.  Hall 
Wellington— H.  O.  Williams 
Nelson— W.  W.  de  Castro 
Marlborough— A.  V.  Sturterant 
Canterbury — E.  Denham 
Otago— P.  C.  Coriiss 
Southland  ~F.  G.  Morgan 
Westland— V.  G.  Day 
Poverty  Bay— C.  H.  W.  Dixon 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Minister  of  Education  (administering  also 
Native  schools,  industrial  schools,  and 
the  institution  for  deaf-mutes) — Hon. 
W.  C.  Walker 

Secretary  for  Education  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Schools — Gkorge  Mogben, 
M.A. 

Assistant  Secretary — Sir  E.  O.  Gibbes, 
Bart. 

Clerks— F.  E.  de  Castro,  H.  B.  Kirk, 
M.A.,  B..H.  Pope,  F.  L.  ScTeme,  E.  C. 
Banks.  F.  D.  Thomson,  T.  G.  Gilbert^ 
J.  Beck 

Inspector  of  Native  Schools — James  H. 
Pope.  Assistant  Inspector  —  H.  B. 
Kirk.  M.A. 

Bduoation  Boabds. 

Auckland— y.  E.  Bice,  SecreUry 
Tar.inaki— P.  S.  Whitoombe,  Secretary 
Wanipinui — A.  A.  Browne,  Secretary 
Wellmffton — A.  Dorset,  Secretary 
Hawkers  Bay— G.  T.  Fannin,  SecreUry 
Mariborough — J.  Smith,  SecreUry 
Nelson — S.  Ellis,  SeoreUrr 
Grey — W.  Eiemenschneider,  SecreUry 
Westland—  A.  J.  Morton,  B.A.,  Secretary 
Canterbury  North — H.  C.  Lane,  Secre- 
tary 
Canterbury    South  —  J.    H.    Bamfield, 

Secretary 
Otago— P.  G.  Pryde,  Secretary 
Southland— J.  Neill,  SecreUry 

School  CoMMissioirBBs 
(ddminUtraiort  of  Edueaiion  Setervts), 
Auckland— H.  N.  Garland,  SecreUry 
Taranaki— F.  P.  Corkill,  Secretary 
Wellington— N.  J.  Tone,  Secretary 
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Hawke'B  Baj— B.  P.  A.  PUtford,  Seere- 

tary 
Marlborough — J.  Smith,  Secretary 
Nelson— A.  T.  Jonet,  Secretary 
Weetland— A.  J.  Morton,  Secretary 
Canterbury — H.  H.  Pitman,  Steward  of 

Reeerrea 
Otago— 0.  Macandrew,  Secretary 

IvDUSTBiAL  Schools. 

Oovernment  Schools, 

Auckland  Industrial  School — Miss  S.  £. 

Jackson,  Manager 
Burnham  Industrial  Scliool  (Canterbury) 

— T.  Arcliey,  Manager 
Caversham  Industrial  School  (Otago) — 
G.  M.  Burlinson,  Manager 

Private  SchooU, 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School,  Ponsonby 
— Ret.  G.  H.  Gillan,  Manager 

St  Joseph's  InduKtrial  School,  Welling- 
ton — Eer.  W.  J.  Lewis,  Manager 

St.  Mail's  Industrial  School,  Nelson- 
Bey.  W.  J.  Mahoney,  Manager 

fit.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Industrial  School, 
Duncdin— Bey.  P.  Murphy,  Mai^ager 

Ihbtitutiok  fob  Diav-mutbs, 

SUMIIIB. 

Director— G.  tan  Asch 
Steward— H.  Buttle 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

Inspector — Duncan  MaoGregor,  M^A., 
M.B.,  C.M.« 

Assistant  Inspector — Mrs.  Grace  Neill 

Medical  Superintendent,  Auckland  Asy- 
lum—B.  M.  Beattie,  M.B. 

Medical  Superintendent,  Christchurch 
Asylum— £.  G.  Leringe,  M.B. 

Medical  Superintendent,  Porirua  Asy- 
lum-Gray Haseell,  M.D. 

Medical  Supcrint«*ndent,  Wellington 
Apylum- W.  Baxter  Gow,  M.D. 

Medical  Superintendent.  Seacliff  Asylum 
— F.  Truby  King,  M.B. 

Superintendent,  Hokitika  Asylum  —  H. 
Gribbcn  ;  Medical  Officer,  H.  Macan- 
drew, M.B. 

Superintendent,  Nelson  Asylum— J.  Mor- 
rison ;  Medical  Officer,  A.  G.  Talbot, 
M.B. 

Ashbum  Hall,  Waikari  (private  asylum) 
— Proprietors,  Dr.  Alexander  and 
Executor  of  James  Hume;  Medical 
Officer,  Frank  Hay,  M.B. 


MINES  DEPABTMENT 

Chibf  Officb. 

Minister    of   Mines— Hon.    James   Mo- 

6h>wan 
Under-Secretary  for  Mines — H.  J.   H. 

Eliot  t 
Inspecting  Engineer— John  Hayes 
Chief  Clerk— T.  H.  Hamer 
Clerk-H.  E.  Badcliffe 
Analyst— W.  Skey 

Geologist — Alexander  McKay,  F.G.S. 
Assistant  Geologist — W.  A.  AIcKay 
Draughtsman — C.  H.  Pierard 
Cadet— J.  T.  Watkins 

Inbpbctobb  of  Mines. 
Thames  and  Auckland  Districts— Jamet 
Coutts ;  Assistant  Inspector,  Thomas 
Byan ;  Canterbury,  Dunedin,  and 
Southland  Districts — E.  B.  Green; 
Okdet,  H.  Paton;  Wei>t  Coast  Dis- 
tricta— B.  Tennent;  Assistant  In- 
spector— A.  H.  Biohards 


Secretary- 


MnriKO  BuBXAU. 
-  P.  (HlTin 


Manaobbs  of  Watbb-bacbs. 
Waimea-Eumara — A.  Ait  ken 
Mount  Ida — B.  Murray 

SCHOOUB  OF   MlKXS. 

Lecturers  and  Instructors :  Thames — 
F.  B.  Allen,  M.A.,  B.So. ;  AssisUnt, 
W.  H.  Baker;  Beef  ton—  ; 

Coromandel— P.  J.  MacLeod  ;  Waihi 
—P.  G.  Morgan,  M.A  ;  Assistant, 
K.  M.  Barrance 

BOABD  OF  EXAMIKXBS   tlTDBB  "  ThB 

Coal-mines  Act,  1891.'* 
The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
New  Zealand  ;  the  Surveyor-General ; 
the  Ini^pecting  Engineer  of  Mines; 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery, 
Wellington;  James  Bishop,  of  Brun- 
nerlon ;  Alfred  Benjamin  Lindop, 
and  William  >hore,  of  Eaitangata 

BOABD  OF   EZAHINBBS  UNDBB  "  THB 

Mining  Act,  1891." 
Same  official  members  as  above  Board, 
excepting  the  Chief  Inspector  o( 
Machinery,  Wellington,  witli  the  fol- 
lowing private  members:  H.  A.  Gor- 
don, F.  G.  S.,  Auckland,  Thomas  Aitken 


*  Also  holds  appointment  of  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions. 
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Dunlop,  Thames  ;  Patrick  Quirk 
Caples,  Reefton  ;  and  Francis  Hodge, 
Coromandel. 
The  Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey 
of  New  Zealand  is  Chairman  of  both 
Boards,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Hamer  is  the 
Secretarj. 

Gbolooioal  Stjbvby,  Mussum,  akd 
Obsbbtatobibb. 

Minister  in  Charge — The  Hon.  Minister 

of  Mines 
Director  — Sir    J.    Hector,     K.C.M.G., 

M.D.,  F.E.S. 
Clerk,  Curator,  and   Meteorological  Ob- 
server for  Wellington — B.  B.  GK)re 
Astronomical  Obserrer — T.  King 
Meteorological  Obserrer,  Auckland — T. 

F.  Cheeseman,  F.L.S. 
Meteorological  Observer,  Dunedin  —  H. 

Skej 
Meteorological  Observer,  New  Pljmoath 

— G.  W.  Palmer 
Meteorological   Observer,    Hokitika—A. 

D.  Macfarlane 
Meteorological   Observer,  Botorua — Dr. 

Kenny 
Meteorological  Observer,  Te  Aroha— W. 

Hill 
Meteorological    Observer,    Lincoln — M. 

Gu^rin 
Mf  teorological  Observer,  Hanmer  Plains 

Miss  C.  Tajlor 

Nbw  Zbaland  Ikbtitutb. 

Manager— Sir  J.  Hector,  K.C.M.G.,M.D., 

F.BS. 
Hon.   Treasurer— W.    T.    L.    Travers, 

F.L.S. 
Secretary— R.  B.  Gore 


DEFENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Minister   of  Defence — Rt.   Hon.  R.  J. 

Seddon,  P.O. 
Under- Secretarj  —  Sir   A.    P.   Dooglas, 

Bart.  (Retired Lieutenant  R.N.), Major 

N.Z.M. 

Commander  of  the  N.Z,  Foroet, 
Colonel   Arthur   Pole    Penton,  N.Z.M., 
Lieut. -Colonel,  R.A. 

Staff  Offleers  to  the  Commander  of  the 

N,Z,  Foreee. 
Major  Wm.    Robarts   Napier  Biadooks, 

N.Z.M.  (Lieutenant  R.A.) 
Lieut.-Commanding :  L.  J.  Joyce  (acting) 


Staff   Offleert  for    the   Inttruction  of 

Mounted  Btfle  Volunteers. 
Middle  and  South  Islands — Major  Alfred 

W.  Robin,  N.Z.M. 
North   Iftlnnd— Major  Richard   Hutton 

Davies,  N.Z.M. 
Clerk— T.  F.  Grey 
Cadet— A.  J.  Baker 

Brfenee  Store  Department. 
Storekeeper— J.  O'Sullivan  (acting) 
Assistant  Storekeeper— T.  H.  Sewell 

Nbw  Zbalakd  Pbbhahbht  Militia. 

No.  1  Service  Company. 

Lieut.- Colonel  W.  B.  Messenger 
Captain  H.  C.  Morrison 
Lieutenant  J.  E.  Hume 
Lieutenant  H.  E.  Pilkington 
Lieutenant  W.  P.  Wall 
Lieutenant  M.  M.  Gard'ner 

Inepectort  of  Submarine  Mining 
Establishment, 
Captain  J.  Falconer 

Captain    William     Coyle,     late     Coast- 
Brigade,  B.E. 

JVb.  2  Service  Company. 
Captain  J.  Falconer 
Captain    William     Coyle,     late    Coa«t 

Brigade,  R.E. 
Lieutenant  F.  Syinon 

Quartermaster,  Permanent  Militia. 


Surgeon,  Permanent  Militia 
(Wellington), 
John  Teare,  M.B. 

Surgeon,  Permanent  Militia 
(Auckland). 
John  Wilkins,  M.R.C.S.E. 

Surgeon,  Permanent  Militia 

(LgUelton), 

Q.  H.  Upham,  M.R.aS.E. 

Sonorarg  Surgeon,  Permanent  Militia. 

Patrick  J.  O'Neill  O'CarroU,  L.R.O.8.I. 

Sonorarg  Chaplain,  Lgttelton  Detach' 

ment  Permanent  Militia. 
The  Rev.  B.  E.  Chambers 

Sonorarg  Chaplain,  Wellington  Detach' 

ment  Permanent  Militia, 
The  Rey.  W.  C.  Waters,  M.A. 
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OffletTM  Commanding  MUUia  and  VolMm- 

t«er  District*,  and  Adjutant §. 
Auoklanrd^ Lieut. -ColoDel  Joseph  Henrj 

Biinkt,  N  Z.M.  (kt«  Major  H.M.  7th 

Pmgoon  Guards,  kc).     Acting  Adju- 

Unt: 
Wellington  —  Lieut  -  Colonel       Stuart 

Newull,  K.2.M. 
Canterbury— Lieut. -Colonel  Heorj  Gor* 

ion,  N.Z.M.,  laie  H.M.  Mth  Foot 
North  Ota  go  ((iub-diitnpt)—V.D,  Lieut. - 

Colonel  Alfred  Htadknd 
Olago — LicuL'Colofiel    William    Holdipn 

Wrbb,  N.Z.M ..  late  H.M.  lOOtb  Foot 
Fouthtund  (nub*fiiatriet)^Captain  Jobu 

Edward  Hawkint 
?ielfon  —  Captain    Wm.    S>    Littlejobn 

(Captain,  Kelson  College  Cadet#) 


DKPAETMENT  OF  LANDS  AND 
SUKVEY. 

HbAU   OFFtOK. 

Miniiterof  Landi—  Hon.  John  MeEencie 

Snryeyor  *  Generiil     and     Serretarj     for 

Crown  Land*— S.  Percy  Smith,  F.R.G.S. 

Ai^siataut  Siinreyor- General  and   Under- 

Sccrelary  fur  Crown  Land*  —  Alexander 

Barron 
Cliifff  Drangbtsman— F.  W,  Flansgau 
Chief  Clerk— W.  S.  Short 
Chief  Accountant — IT.  J.  KHOwles 
Road  SurTeror— C.  W*  Hurstliouee 
Auditor    of     Land     ReTenue  —  W.    G 

Euncie 
Superintendent   of  Villag<?'BettlementB — 

J,  E.  March 

AUCKLAKD   DrSTHlOT, 

Chief    Surrejor    and    Comniiationer    of 

Crown  Landa — G.  J.  Mueller 
Dittrict  Surreyort — L.  Cussert*  J.  Baber, 

jun.,  G.  A.  Martin,  A.  H.  Vickermaa, 

H.  D.  M,  Hflstiird 
Aitistant  SurveTon  — T.  K.  Tbompeon^ 

R.  S,  CialbrHttb 
Eoad  Survcjort— A.  B.  Wriaht,   A,  i\ 

Tumeri  T.  Burd,  D.  Inne«  Barron 
Cliief  Drauglttsnmn— W.  C,  Kenjjington 
Reeeirer    of    Land     RiTeoue  —  T.    M. 

Taylor 

IIawcb'b  Bay  DiaTBicr. 
Chief    Surveyor   and    Comoiissioncr    of 

Crown  Land*— E.  C>  Gold-Smith 
Piatrict  Land  Offleer,  Qisbome,  L.  amilh 
VUtnci   Surreyon  — L,    Smith,    Jamei 

Hay 


AiaiKUnt  BorreTora— P.   A.   Dalzlel,  T, 

Brook 
Chief  Draughtsman — F.  Simmon 
Beoeiver  of  Land  Revenue— F.  Butl 

TaSANJLCt    DtSTBtCT. 
Chief    Surveyor    and    CH^mtniaeioner    of 

Crown  Landa — J*  Straucboo 
Diftrict  Surrefon— H.  xNL  Skeet,  G-  H. 

Bullard 
Ai»ietant-8urre¥ors- J.  F.  Frith,  W.  T. 

Morpeth,  R.  W.  Walton 
Eoad  Surreyor — G.  F.  Robinaon 
Chief  Draughtsmao^C   R-  Pollen 
Eeoeirer  of  Land  Revenue^G.  P.  Doile 

WkLLIHGTOK   DiaTEICT, 

Chief  Surveyor    and    Commissi  oner   of 

Crown  Landfl — J.  W.  A.  Marehant 
Diftrict  Surveyori— J.  D,  Climie,  F.  A. 

Thompson,  H.  J,  Lowe,  W.  J.  Wheeler 
Assistant    Surreyors— J.    McKay,  J    K. 

Strnchan 
Road  Surveyors— G.  T,  Murray.  R.  H, 

Rea ney 
Chief  Draughtsuian— J.  Mai'kensie 
Receiver  of  Land  Revenue — T.  G.  Waitt 

NkLAOH    DiSTlilCT. 

Chief    Surveyor  and    ConimiBaioner    of 

Crown  Lauds— T.  Humphries 
DistriL^t  Surreyom — J,  A,  Montgonoerie, 

J.  Snodgrofts,  R.  T,  Sadd 
Assistant    Surveyor*  —  J.    D.   Thomson, 

0.  Knin 
Chief  Draughtsman  and  Receiver  of  Land 

Revenue— H.  Trent 

MABLBOKOUQH    DlSTElOT. 

Chief  Surveyor  and  Comnuiisiouer  of 
Crown  Landa — ^C.  W.  Adams 

District  Sunreyora— F.  S.  Smith,  D,  W. 
Gdliet 

Afrsistant  Surveyor — E-  W.  Buckeridge 

Chief  DraughUman  and  Reeetver  of  Id^nd 
Revenue — W.  Armstrong 

WlMTLAJfl)    DiSTftlCT. 

Chief  Surveyor  and  Cammi^aioner  of 
Crown  Lantiu— W  Q.  Murray 

Aaabtant  Surveyor — W.  WiUon 

lioad  Surveyor-  F.  B. -Wither 

Chiuf  Drauglitsman  and  Receiver  of  Land 
Revenue — G.  J.  Roberts 

Caktkrbfbt  Disteiot. 
Chief   Surveyor    and    Commissioner    of 
Crown  Lands— 3,  Weetman 
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Diitrict  Siirvejopi— T.  N,  Broderick,  <3t. 

H,  M.  McClur«,  L.  0,  M»thi2u 
Chief  Draught*!iiftn — 0.  B.  Slianki 
Receiter  of  Land  Reveniae— A.  A.  MtjNftb 
CtLretak^T,  Hanmer  Springs^ J.  Roger* 
Manager,  IJanmer  Springa  danntorium^ — 

D.  McDonald 

I  OtAOO   DiBTBlOT. 

CommiMbDer  of  Crown  Lands  —  J«    P* 

Mattbnd 
Cliief  BuTVtyor — John  Hay 
District  SurTejora— J.  I»&ngTuiiir,  E.  H. 

Wilmot,  B.  M.  Calder 
Assifltaiit  durroTon — W.  D.  B.  McOurdia, 

W.  T.  NeiU 
Chief  DraufflitBroan— S.  TbompMjn 
Boc«irer  of  Land  Rev enue^G.  A.  Reade 

SOUTHLIIID  BrSTRICT. 

Clikf   3un'ejor   and    Ooniiobtioner    of 

Crown  Lands — Davki  Barroo 
Asaietant  Surtejor— A.  Hodgkinson 
Chief  Brauf^litBman — G,  Robin»on 
RecelTer  of  Land  Re¥enue— H.  L.  Weiob 

Mbmbbbs  of  Land  Boakda. 

Auckland — G.    Maellep,   R.    Tliompeon, 

B.  Harris,  B.  Liiodon*  J,  Renitiavi' 
Hawka's    Buy  —  E.   C.    Gold^Smith,    C. 

Hall,    T.    Hjde,    R.    R.     Groom,    G. 

Mathewson 
Taianaki— J,  Stmuohon,  T.  Kellj,  0.  K. 

Stock,  J.  Heslop 
Wellington— J.  W.  A.  Marchant,  A.  W. 

Hoggt  J.  SteTenSi  A.  Roese 
Ktilfton — Thoma*  Humpbriea,  iTobn  Gra* 

bam,  D.  Bate,  F.  Hamiltoov  O.  LtiicIi 
MarlbomugU— C.  W.  Adams,  0.  H.  Mills, 

J.  Rtdwood,  A.  F.  Spjmour,  G.  Tajlor 
Westiand— W.  G.  Murmy*  A.  Matheson, 

J.  Chesney,  J.  S.  Lang,  A,  Cumming 
Canterbury — S.  Weeiman,  A.  C.  Pringle, 

R.  Mereditb,  D.  McMiilan,  J.  MeLoch- 

Ian 
OUgo— J.   P.    Mriitland,    H.   H.    Kirk* 

patritk,  H.  Clark,  J.  Duncan^  W.  Dallaa 
Bouthland^ — David    Barron j    A.   Kinross, 

J.  MelDtjre,  A.  Baldej*  B*  King 

BoAHi>  o?  Examinees  op  auBTKroaa, 

TheSurr*jor'Genepa! ;  the  Assistant  Sur- 
yeyor-General  j  tbe  Cfiief  Survejort 
for  the  Land  Disiricts  of  Wellington, 
Hawke's  Baj,  Nelson,  and  Canterbut7  , 

8eeretarj  to  Board— T.  M.  Grant 


♦'THE  LAND  FOR  SETTLEMENTS 

ACT,  1894/' 
BoASB  or  Lanx)  PimcHAes  Commib- 

SIOVBltfl. 

Chairmao  of  Board  and  Land  PurohaM 
Inspeotor-Jaa.  McKerrow.  F.R.A.S, 
The  Board  eonaitU  of  tbe  Land  Par- 
cbmse  Inspector  as  Chair  man,  (,h«  Sur- 
vejor  -  General,  tba  ConiPsitHoner  of 
Taxes — these  for  the  whole  colony — with 
the  Commisaioners  of  Crown  Lauds  and 
a  member  of  the  Land  Board  in  eaob 
land  district,  w!jo  are  meinb*>ri  only  for 
the  husineas  arbing  within  their  re- 
ppeotire  dlatrtcfct. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICUL- 
TURE. 
CUTRW  OFFioa. 

Miniater  in  Charge^ — Hon,  J'.  McKensie 

Secretary  of  Agrieultnre  arnl  Chief  In- 
spector of  Slo<5k— John  D,  Ritchie 

Assistant  Chief  Inapector  of  Stock — T.  A* 
Eraser 

Chief  Cierk— Richard  Eratt 

Clerk  and  Biologiat-^T.  W,  Kirk.  FX.S. 

tlorka— J.  Longton,  J.  E.  D.  Spieer, 
F.  C.  Hjorring,  A.  B.  Kennedy,  F  0. 
Matiliewa,  W.  Miller, 

Agricultural  ObemiBt— B.  C.  Aston 

Poultry  Eipert— D.  D.  Hyde 

Veterinftry  Surgeons^^J.  A»  Gilruth^ 
iLR.C.^.S,  (Chief):  Archibald  Park* 
M,R.C.V.aj  A  R,  Young,  M.R.C.V,S.. 
Wdliugtonj  C,  J.  Reake*.  M.RCV.S., 
Dunedin;  A.  Crabb,  M  RCV.S,, 
Chrtstc'hurcb ;  J.  G,  Clayton, 
M.R.C..V.9.,  Auckland 

Meat  Inspeotora  —  J.  B,  Charllon, 
M.R,C.V.!3.,  Islington,  CbrislohuHjb  j 
B  H.  Rait,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Tiniaruj 
E.  Nelfloii,  M,R.CV.S„  Petone,  Wei- 
lingtoni  P.  M,  Ed^ar,  M\R.G.V,S., 
Ngaliauranga,  Wellington  ;  J.  F, 
MeEachran,  Arainofio,  Wangonui 

Assistant,  Veterinary  Laboratory,  WeL 
lingtoo— G  H»  Barker 

Relieving  Insipector  of  Stock — B*  Mutiro 

Produce  Cominiseiouer,  Loudon— H.  0, 
Cameron 

Dairy  Commissioner — J*  A.  Ruddick 

Uairy  Inatrui^'tors  and  Graders — J,  A. 
Klnaella,  WeKingtoQ;  J.  Sawers^ 
Wyudhamj  B.  \V.  B.  Robertson, 
Wellington  i  J-  T*  Lang,  Wellington  j 
A.  A,  Thornton,  Lyttelton  j  J.  John* 
sion,  New  Plymouth  ;   B>  J»  MoGowaOp 
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9ev  PlyimmUi ;  E.TowndMod,  And- 


AMUtftnt   Eniomologut   and   Fruit   Id- 
tpector  at  Anrkland — Tboma*  Broun, 


Fomc^tH^—W.  J.  Palmer,  Aackland  ; 

J.  C.  BkdtiDore,  Chrutdimcli ;  8.  I. 

Fiidi,  Cfaruteboreh 
Frail  Iii*pector»~H.  Palethorpe,  Wei- 

Knftoo  ;  A.  Cowie,  ChnMebiirtb ;  A. 

F.  Carfill,  Dnoedin 
ExperimenUl  Sution.  Waferlej — 

Farm  OverMcr— F.  OiUanden 

Vuneryiiian  '(raeant) 

IvfFBCxou  OF  Stock. 
Aucklaiid  — E.   Clifton  (io   charge),    F. 

Sefaav  and  F,  H.  Brittain,  AneUaiid  ; 

D.    FleniDg,    Wbancwvi ;    D.    Bott, 

HamilUm  ;  H.  E.  CoUrtt,  Wbakatane 
5apier— W.  Miller  (in  charge).  W.  B. 

Butherfard,     5apier;     C,    Tliomson, 

Oiibome;     J.     Kerr,     Watroa;     J. 

Harrej,  Woodrille 
Wairarapa— G.  H.  Jenkinion,  Maeterton 

(in  ebarge)  ;  T,  C  Webb,  CaHerton 
Weilingtoi^— J.  Dnnnmood,  WeUingion 
Weet  CoMt^A.  K.  Biandell  (in  cham), 

WaDganoi;    i.  W.  Deeai,  Near  ^j- 

mouth;     F.     E.     Orbell,    Hawera ; 

H.  a.  J,  Hull,  Palmertton  North 
5ebon— H.   U.   Campbell.    Kelton    (in 

ebarge) ;  O.  8.  Cooke,  Bichmond 
MarlbcH'ougb — John  Moore,  Blenlieim 
Weftland— V,  A  Huddletton,  Hokitika 
Oanterburj-Kaikoufa— B.  F.  Hoidemeie 

(io  charge),  E.    A.  Dowden,  Christ- 

eburch ;  C.  A,  Canoiugham,  Bangiora ; 

J.  C,  Huddletton,  Botherham;  BUir 

FullartoD,  Athburton 
South   Canterbory— C.  C.  EmjMon.  Ti- 

mam  t  W.  Black,  Fairlie ;  B.  Bowan, 

Kurow 
Olago— J.    E.   Thornton,    Dunedin;    A. 

Ironside,    Mocgiel ;     J.     C.     Miller, 

Oamaru)     F.    Q,     Wajne,    Miltoc ; 

J.  L.  Bruce,  Baldntha  ;  W.  Dalgleith, 

Cljde  ;  J,  Budg<>,  Qn^enttown  ;  B.  I. 

GoMagf ,  Natebj ;  A,  Mills,  Lawrence ; 

Jaifies    Duncan.  Palmertton ;    E.   A. 

Field,  Qorei  H.  T.  Tunier,  Inrercar- 

gill}    T.  GKlmour,  Birerton ;   J.  W. 

Bajmond,  Bluff 


VALUATION  DEPABTMENT. 

Valuer  General ~  John  McGowan 
Daputj  Valuer-General— O.  F.  C.  Camp- 
b#U 


CUcf  Clerk— F.  J  M.  D.  Wilmriiy 

Clerka-J.  P.  Diigdale.  H.  U   W^(_ 
A    W.   Kiioale».    A.   E.  Fowler,  H. 
CyBooike.  H.  Bcdimood,  J.  FcrgotoB 

Cadet— H.  A.  Anderaoa 

DraiighUiiMn— H.  H.  Seed 

SoperriMnj  Taiuer»— W.  Dnneaii,  A»ek- 
land;  A.  P.  O'CkUagbao,  Cluiit- 
efaorch;  A.  McEenov,  Dunedin; 
H.  CanweU,  InTcreargill 

District  Talaert— James  I.  WOson,  joB.» 
Whangarei;  J.J.  Bejnolds.  Auckland  ; 
W.  Oarrect,  Paeioa ;  W.  H.  Wallit, 
Hamflton;  Ian  3.  Simsoo,  Oisborner 
W.E.Qrifbi.Xapirr:  H.  J.  C.  Coutta. 
Hawera;  8.  Hill,  New  PI jasovth ; 
A.  Bams,  Wanganui;  B.  Gardner, 
Palnieriton  NoHh;  J.  FrMer,  Master- 
ton;  T.  W.  C^ferhill,  Petone ;  £. 
EeuMj,  Picton;  J.  Webster,  Hokitika; 
A.  D.  BsTfidd.  WestpoTt ;  D.  Dick, 
Ashlej;  i.  Wbitelav,  Cbristrburch ; 
A.  Freeman.  Chrittchurch  ;  A.  Allan, 
Timaru ;  E.  A.  Atkinson,  Oamarn ;  W. 
L.  Craig.  Palmerston  South ;  W.  Dallas, 
Balciutha  ;  A  J.  Burnt,  Dunedin  ;  J. 
George,  Queenstown ;  John  Smaill^ 
Gore;  Charln  Bout,  InTcrcargill ; 
William  Baird,  Winton 

Qerks— AnckUnd,  E.  W.  Watson ;  Christ- 
church.  J.    M.    Wheeler    A.   Millar; 
Dunedin.   A.    Clothier,  J.    T.   Bolt; 
InTcrcargai,  T.  Oswin,  C.  de  B.  An- 
drews 
.  Cadet— Christchurch,   E.    J.    B.   Cum- 
!      ming 
i  

'  GOVEBNMENT  LIFE  INSUBANCE 

DEPABTMENT. 

Commissioner — J.  H.  Bichardson,  F.FJL.>> 

FLAT. 
Assistant  Commissioner — ^D.  M.  Luckie 
Actuary — Morris  Fox 
Secretary— W.  B.  Hudson 
Chief  Medical  Officer— T.  CahiU,  M.D. 
Arcountant — G.  W.  Barltrop 
Assistant  Actuary — G.  Leslie 
Chief  Clerk— B.  C.  Niren 
Second  Assistant  Actuary — P.  Muter 
Office  Examiner — G.  A.  Kennedy 
Clerks— J.  W.  Einniburgh,  D.  J.  McG. 

McKenzie,  W.  8.  Smith,  A.  H.  Ham- 

^rton,    F.    B.    Bolt,    C.    E.    Galwey, 

T.  L.  Barker,  A.  L.  B.  Jordan,  H.  S. 

Manning,  A.  Avenr,  A.  £.  Allison,  G. 

Webb,  C.  W.  Palmer.  C.  J.  Alexander,. 

F.  K.  Kelling,  J.   B.  Young,  G.  C. 

Fache,  J.  A.  Thomion,  B.  T.  Smith,  H. 
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Bom,  a.  de  Castro,  B.  P.  Hood»  Q.  A. 
N.  Canipbell,  A.  T.  Traveni,  F.  M. 
Leckie,  W.  H.  Woon,  8.  P.  Hawthorne, 
J.  a.  Reid,  A.  E.  Jackson,  0.  H.  B. 
Sticbburj,  J.  B.  Samson,  H.  H.  Hen- 
derson, B.  FuUerton,  A.  H.  Johnstone, 
J.  8.  Butler,  B.  8.  Latta,  H.  Danes, 
T.  Fouhj,  J.  Lindsay,  J.  B.  Fraser, 
a  E.  Sadd,  J.  T.  Gunn,  T.  M.  Dimant, 
W.  8  pence 
Chief  Messenger — W.  Aroher 

Auckland  Agsvct. 
District  Manager — W.  J.  Speight 
Chief  Clerk— J.  K.  Blenkhorn 
Cl^ks— C.  H.  Balph  and  H.  Wylie 

Napiib  AaiNOT. 
Resident  Agent — J.  H.  Dean 
Clerk— a.  C.  Rodda 

Wanoakui  Agehot. 
Resident  Agent — J.  Fairbum 

WELLnraTOH  Agsvot. 
District  Manager  and  Supervisor  of  New 

Business — S.  Robertson 
Chief  Clerk— M.  J.  K.  Hejwood 
Clerks— W.   C.   Marchant  and   A.    M. 

McDonald 

Nblbon  Agihot. 
Resident  Agent — A.  P.  Burnes 

GSBTMOUTH  AGBHOT. 

Resident  Agent — A.  W.  Q-.  Burnes 
Chbibtohttboh  AGXiroT.  ' 
District  Manager — J.  C.  Prudhoe 
Chief  Clerk— J.  W.  H.  Wood 
Clerk— a.  J.  Robertson 

TiMABu  Agehot. 
Besident  Agent— 8.  T.  Wioksteed 

OAMABtr  Agehot. 
Besident  Agent— O.  H.  Pinel 

DuKEDiK  Agehot. 
District  Manager— R.  8.  McGk>wan 
Chief  Clerk— a.  Criohton 
Clerks— A.  Marryatt  and  a.  8.  Niooll 

Ihteboabgill  Agehot. 
Resident  Agent— J.  Findlay 
Clerk— W.  J.  Ewart 


PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE. 

Public  Trustee— J.  W.  Poynton 

Solicitor— F.  J.  Wilson 

Chief  Clerk— A.  A.  E.  Duncan 

Assistant  Chief  Clerk— T.  8.  Bonaldson 

Accountant — ^M.  C.  Bamett 

Clerks  — T.    Stephens,    M.    Townsend, 

P.    FairT  C    Zachariah,   P.    Henrey, 

B.  C.  Beeves,  W.  A.   Fordham,   A. 

Purdie,  G.  A.  Smyth,  A.  J.  Cross,  W. 

Mc6h>wan,  M.  E.  Harrap,  8.  Dimant, 

B.  A.  Smythe,  J.  B   Jack,  W.  Barr, 
E.  O.  Hales,  C.  Morris,  8.  W.  Smith, 

C.  A.  Goldsmith,  H.  Masters,  B.  Price, 
M.  Leahy,  H.  Turner,  E.  J.  Holmes 

Dittrict  Agent,  Christchuroh — J.  J.  M. 

Hamilton  ;  Clerks,  T.   B.  Saywell,  J. 

Allen,  P.  A.  Devereux 
District  Agent,  Auckland — B.  F.  Warren ; 

Clerk,  K.  N.  H.  Browne 
District  Agent,  Dunedin — F.  H.  Morioe ; 

Typist,  F.  Naphtali ;  Cadet,  W.  Camp* 

bell 
District  Agent,  Ghreymouth — T.  D.  Ken- 
dall 
District  Agent,  Nelson— E.  P.  Watkis 
West  Coast  Settlement  ^Beserves  Agent 

—Thomas  W.  Fisher;  Clerk,  H.  Oswin 


ADVANCES  TO  SETTLEBS 
OFFICE. 

Superintendent— John  McGowan 
Deputy  Superintendent — G-.  F.  C.  Camp- 
bell 
Chief  Clerk -F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmsley 
Inspecting  Accountant — P.  Heyes 
Clerks- W.    Waddel,  H.   E.   Williams, 
T.  C.  Somers,  W.   N.  HinchcHffe,  J. 
Atkinson,  J.  E.  Thompson,  W.  Aukl, 
C.    T.    Fraser,  T.  W.  Foote,   A.  A, 
Prichard,  M.  J.  Crombie,  C.  Wilson 
C.  B.  ColUns,  D.  Fraser,  B.  G.  McLen- 
nan, A.  Tudhope 
Chief  Valuers — W.  Duncan,  Auckland ; 
A.  P.  O'Callaghan,  Christchurch  ;  A. 
McKerrow,  Dunedin;     H.    Car«well, 
Inveroargill 
Clerks   at  Agencies — F.   B.  Bobertson, 
Auckland  ;  H.  S.  Barron,  InyercargiU 


CaDBTA  IH  QOTBBHXEHT  SeBTIOE  to  be  VOLUHTEBBa. 

Cadets  in  the  Civil  SerTioe  are  required,  after  arriying  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
jears,  to  serve  for  three  years  in  a  Volunteer  corps.  Heads  of  departments  are 
required  to  see  that  cadete  who  come  within  the  regulations  join  the  Volunteer 
Force,  and  serve  for  the  period  named,  and  also  to  notify  the  iJnder-Seoretary  for 
Defence  of  the  appointment  of  all  cadets  coming  within  this  regulation. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Thebe  is  no  State  Church  in  the  colony,  nor  is  State  aid  given 
to  any  form  of  religion.  Government  in  the  early  days  set  aside 
certain  lands  as  endown^ents  for  various  religious  bodies,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  done  for  many  years  past. 

Chuboh  of  the  Pbovince  of  New  Zealand,  oommonlt  called 
THE  "Chubch  of  England.*' 

Bishops. 

The  Most  Eev.  William  Garden  Cowie,  D.D.,  Auckland ;  conse- 
crated 1869  (Primate).  • 

The  Bight  Bev.  William  Leonard  Williams,  D.D.,  Waiapu ; 
consecrated  1895. 

The  Right  Eev.  Frederic  Wallis,  D.D.,  Wellington ;  consecrated 
1895. 

The  Eight  Bev.  Charles  Oliver  Mules,  M.A.,  Nelson ;  consecrated 
1892. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Churchill  Julius,  D.D.,  Christchuroh ;  consecrated 
1890. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Samuel  Tarratt  Nevill,  D.D.,  Dunedin ;  conse- 
crated 1871. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Cecil  Wilson,  M.A.,  Melanesia;  consecrated 
1894. 

BoMAN  Catholic  Chubch. 

Archbishop. 
The  Most  Bev.  Francis  Bedwood,  S.M.,  D.D.,  Archbishop  and 
Metropolitan,  Wellington ;  consecrated  1874. 

Bishops. 
The  Bight  Bev.  George  Michael  Lenihan,  D.D.,  Auckland  ;  con- 
secrated 1896. 

The  Bight  Bev.  John  Joseph  Grimes,  S.M.,  D.D.,  Christchurch  ; 
consecrated  1887. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Michael  Verdon,  D.D.,  Dunedin;  consecrated 
1896. 

Annual  Meetings  and  Officebs. 

The  principal  present  heads  or  officers  of  the  various  churches, 
and  the  places  ana  times  of  holding  the  annual  or  periodical  assem- 
blies or  meetings,  are  as  follow  : — 

Church  of  England. — For  Church  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 
into  six  dioceses,  viz. :  Auckland,  Waiapu,  Wellington,  Nelson, 
Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  General  Synod  meets  every  third 
year  in  one  or  other  of  the  dioceses.  Delegates  attend  from  each 
diocese,  and  also  from  the  diocese  of  Melanesia. — President,  the 
Bishop  of  Auckland,  Primate.  The  Diocesan  Synods  meet  once  a 
year,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.     The 
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next  General  Synod  will  be  held  in  Napier,  on  the  29ih  January^ 
1901. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. — The  diocese  of  Wellington,  established 
in  1848,  was  in  1887  created  the  metropohtan  see.  There  are  three 
suflFragan  dioceses — Auckland,  Christchnrch,  and  Dunedin,  A 
Retreat  is  held  annually  in  each  of  the  four  dioceses,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  Syciod  is  held,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop,  and  at  which 
all  his  clergy  attend. 

In  January,  1899.  the  first  Provincial  Council  of  New  Zealand 
was  held  in  Wellington,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Metropolitan, 
and  attended  by  all  the  Suffragan  Bishops,  and  a  number  of  priests 
elected  specially  in  each  diocese  as  representatives  of  the  whole 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  colony.  The  decrees  of  this  Council,  when 
approved  by  Rome,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  will  be  bindiDg  in  every  diocese  in  New  Zealand. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand.— The  Assembly  has  met 
annually,  in  February,  at  Auckland,  WeUington,  and  Christchnrch, 
in  succession.  In  1901  it  will  meet  in  Wanganui,  Moderator,  the 
Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Campbell,  B.A ;  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  David 
Sidey,  D,D,,  Napier, 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland.  —  The  Synod 
meets  annually  in  October  at  Dmiedin.  Moderator,  Rev.  W.  Ban- 
nerman,  Roslyn,  Dunedin ;  Interim  Clerk,  Rev.  A.  M,  Finlayson, 
Waitati,  Dunedin ;  Church  Factor,  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  High 
Street,  Dunedin.  Theological  Professors,  Rev.  John  Dnnlop,  M.k., 
D,D.,  and  Rev.  Michael  Watt,  M.A,,  D.D.  Mr.  James  Dunbar, 
Tutor  in  Greek. 

Weskyan  Meilwdist  Church. — The  annual  Conference  meets  on 
or  about  the  last  Tuesday  in  February,  the  exact  date  being  deter- 
mined by  the  President^  who  holds  office  for  one  year.  Each 
Conference  determines  where  the  next  one  shall  assemble.  Presi- 
dent (1900-1901),  Rev.  J.  8.  Smalley,  F.RG.S.,  Nelson  ;  Secretary, 
Rev.  D.  J.  Murray,  Thames.  The  next  Conference  is  to  meet  in 
Wesley  Church,  Taranaki  Street,  Wellington. 

Primitive  Methodists, — A  Conference  takes  place  every  January. 
The  next  is  to  be  held  at  Franklin  Road,  Auckland,  commencing 
11th  January,  1901.  The  Conference  officials  for  the  present  year 
are :  President,  Rev,  James  Cocker,  Wanganoi ;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  William  Dobbs,  Christchurch  ;  Secretary,  Rev,  Thomas  H. 
Lyon,  Forth  Street,  Invercargill ;  Secretary  of  Execntive  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  D.  Goldie,  Pitt  Street,  Auckland;  Treasurer  of  Mission 
Funds,  Mr,  Joseph  Watkinson,  Mangare,  Auckland. 

Baptist  Union  of  New  Zealarid. — President,  Rev.  Joseph  Clark, 
Auckland;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Chidgey,  Christchurch;  Secretary^ 
Rev,  A.  H.  Collins,  Auckland,  The  Union  comprises  32  churches, 
3,531  members,  4,686  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools,  with  560 
teachers.  There  were  also  78  local  preachers,  and  17  preaching- 
stations.     This  religious  body  has  a  newspaper  of  its  own,  the 
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New  Zealand  Bapiut,  published  in  Cbristchorch ;  Editor,  Bev. 
F,  W*  Borefaam,  Mosgiel. 

Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand. — The  aanual  meetings 
are  held  during  the  month  of  February,  at  such  place  as  may  be 
decided  on  by  vote  of  the  Council.  Chairman  for  190Q-1901.  Rev. 
S.  J.  Baker,  Christchurch ;  Chairman-elect,  Rev.  J.  R.  Glaason, 
Welliagton  ;  Secretary,  Rev.  Frederic  Warner»  Auckland  ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  H,  Lyon,  Auckland ;  Retpstrar,  Mr,  W.  M.  Trigg,  Auckland; 
Head  Office,  Auckland.  In  1901  the  meeting  of  the  Council  will 
be  held  at  Christchurch.  The  Committee  of  the  Union  meets  in 
Auckland  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month, 

Hebrews. — Ministers :  Rev.  S.  A.  Goldstein,  Auckland ;  Rev. 
H.  van  Staveren,  Wellington;  Eev.  A.  T.  Choilowski,  Dunedin; 
Mr.  Alexander  Singer,  Ilokitika.  Annual  meetings  of  the  general 
Congregations  are  usually  held  at  these  places  during  the  month  of 
Elul  (about  the  end  of  August). 


DEFENCES,  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL.* 

The  defence  forces  consist  of  the  Permanent  Militia  (Artillery  and 
Submainne  Mining  Corps) »  and  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Volunteers 
(Cavalry,  Mounted  Rifles,  Naval  Artillery,  Field  Artillery,  Engineers, 
and  Rifle  companies).  There  is  a  Commander  of  the  Forces,  who 
is  an  Imperial  officer,  and  he  has  a  Staff  officer  who  is  also  an 
Imperial  officer.  To  the  Under-Secretary  for  Defence  all  questions 
*  -of  expenditure  are  referred  ;  while  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  has  charge  of  the  defence- works. 

MiLtTiA  AND  Volunteer  Districts. 
The  two  islands  (North  and  Middle)  are  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts and  two  sob-districts,  each  commanded  by  a  Field  OfiQcer  of 
Militia  or  Volunteers,  with  a  staff  of  drill-sergeants, 

Pebmanent  Militia  (Artilleby). 
This  Force  is  divided  into  four  companies,  which  are  stationed  at 
Auckland,  Wellington  (head -quarters),  Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin; 
their  principal  duties  are  to  look  after  and  take  charge  of  all  guns, 
stores,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  at  these  four  centres. 
The  Force  consists  of  one  lieut. -colonel,  one  captain,  four  subal- 
terns, with  an  establishment  of  215  of  all  ranks. 

Pebmanent  Militia  (Submabine  Minebs), 
This  branch,  like  the  Artillery,  is  divided  amongst  the  four 
centres  for  submarine  mining  and  torpedo  work,  and  consists  of  two 
captains  and  one  subaltern,  with  a  total  establishment  of  77  of  all 
ranks.  They  have  charge  of  four  torpedo-boats  and  four  steam- 
launches,  and  of  all  submarine  mining  and  torpedo  stores.  They 
are  hkewise  employed  in  blowing  up  rocks  and  wrecks,  and 
generally  improving  harbours, 

•  For  informe^tlOD  as  to  Military  CoallugenlB  hqI  for  terrico  in  Soutli  Airioi^t  *ce  Part  XIL 
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Volunteers. — Cavaley. 

5ere  are  two  troops  of  Cavalry,  both  being  in  the  Middle  Island. 
These  corps  are  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency  by  going  into  camp  for 
six  days'  training  annually.  The  total  strength  of  the  two  troops  is 
135  of  aU  ranks. 

Volunteers.— Mounted  Rifles, 

There  are  sixteen  corps  of  Mounted  Rifles,  nine  in  the  North 
Island  and  seven  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength  of 
1,060  of  all  ranks.  These  corps, go  into  camp  for  an  annual  train- 
ing of  six  days, 

Volunteers. — Naval  Artilleby. 

There  are  nine  batteries  of  this  branch  of  the  service  {six 
in  the  North  laland  and  three  in  the  Middle  Island),  having  a  total 
strength  of  B15  of  all  ranks.  These  corps  are  divided  into  port 
and  starboard  watches  at  the  four  centres ;  some  of  these  corps  are 
trained  to  assist  the  Permanent  Artillery  in  working  heavy  ordnance, 
whilst  others  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Submarine  Miners  in  sub- 
marine mining  and  torpedo  work.  These  corps  have  cutters  and 
other  boats  provided  and  kept  up  for  them,  and  ai*e  instructed  in 
rowing,  knotting,  splicing,  signalling,  and  such  like  duties,  and  go 
into  camp  annually  for  sixteen  days. 

Volunteers.— Garrison  Artillery. 

There  is  ooe  corps  of  Garrison  Artillery  in  the  North,  with  a 
strength  of  73  of  all  ranks,  and  one  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a 
strength  of  68  of  all  ranks,  and  go  into  camp  annually  for  sixteen 
days. 

Volunteers. — Field  Artillery. 

There  are  five  batteries  of  Field  Artillery  (two  in  the  North 
Island  and  three  in  the  Middle  Island),  with  a  total  of  365  of  all 
ranks.  They  are  armed  with  9 -pounder  Armstrong  breech -loading 
rifled  guns  and  6-pounder  Nordenfeldts,  on  field- carriages^  and  go 
into  camp  annually  for  sixteen  days. 

Volunteers. — Engineers. 

This  branch  consists  of  three  corps,  with  a  total  of  277  of  all 
ranks,  one  in  the  North  and  two  in  the  Middle  Island.  Besides 
carrying  rifles  they  are  provided  with  entrenching  tools  and  all 
appliances  for  blowing  up  bridges  or  laying  land-mines. 

Volunteers. — ^Bifle  Corps. 

In  this  branch  of  the  service  there  are  seventy -four  corps 
(besides  one  honorary  reserve,  45  strong),  thirty-five  being  in  the 
North  Island  and  thirty-nine  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total 
strength  of  4,794  of  all  ranks,  including  garrison  bands. 
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VOLUNTEEBS. — GaDBT  CorPS. 

There  is  a  force  of  forty-one  cadet  corps — vix.,  fifteen  in  the 
North  Island  and  twenty-six  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total 
strength  of  2,064  of  all  ranks. 

VOLUNTEEBS. — CyCLE  CorPS. 

There  are  Volunteer  cycle  corps  at  Wellington,  Christchnrch, 
And  Dunedin,  of  a  maximum  strength  of  two  officers  and  twenty- 
five  non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file,  and  are  attached  to  the 
infantry  battahons  at  those  centres. 

VOLUNTEEBS. — BeAREB   CoBPS. 

Volunteer  bearer  corps  at  Auckland,  WeUington,  Christchnrch, 
and  Dunedin,  of  a  maximum  strength  of  two  officers  and  twenty-five 
non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file,  are  attached  to  the  in- 
fantry battalions  at  those  centres. 

Obdnance,  Abms,  etc. 

The  armament  at  the  forts  of  the  four  centres  consists  of  8  in. 
13-ton  breech-loading  rifled  Elswick  Ordnance  Company's  guns, 
with  Gin.  5-ton,  of  like  pattern,  all  mounted  on  hydro-pneumatic 
disappearing  carriages;  fin.  7-ton  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns,  on 
traversing  slides ;  64-pounder  rifled  muzzle-loading  converted  71  cwt. 
guns,  on  garrison  standing  carriages  and  traversing  slides;  64- 
pounder  rifled  muzzle-loading  64 cwt.  guns  on  traversing  slides; 
6-pounder  quick-firing  Nordenfeldts,  on  garrison  pillar-mountings, 
and  field-carriages;  Hotchkiss  quick-firing  guns  and  Maxim  machine 
guns.  The  Volunteer  Field  Artillery  are  armed  with  9-pounder 
Armstrong  breech-loading  rifled  guns,  and  6-pounder  Nordenfeldts, 
and  the  whole  of  the  adult  portion  of  the  force  have  carbines  or 
rifles  of  Martini-Enfield  and  Martini-Henry  patterns ;  Cadets  being 
armed  with  Snider  carbines. 

There  is  a  large  stock  of  Whitehead  torpedoes,  contact-  and  ground- 
mines,  in  charge  of  the  Submarine  Mining  Companies,  as  well  as 
four  Thorneycroft  torpedo-boats. 

EXROLBfBNT,  ETC. 

Members  of  the  Permanent  Militia  are  enrolled  to  serve  until 
lawfully  discharged,  and  Volunteers  for  one  year.  The  Permanent 
Militia  is  principally  recruited  from  men  who  have  one  year's  efficient 
service  in  the  Volunteers ;  and  after  passing  the  gunnery  and  other 
courses  and  serving  three  years  in  the  Permanent  Militia  the  men  are 
eligible  for  transfer  to  police  and  prison  services. 

Instbuctobs. 
The  Instructors  for  Permanent  Artillery  and  Torpedo  Corps  are 
obtained  from  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness,  and  from 
the  Boyal  Engineers,  under  a  three  years'  engagement,  on  comple- 
tion of  which  they  return  to  their  regiments. 
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>-  Capitation. 

An  annual  capitation  of  £2  lOs.  is  grafted  to  each  efficient  Volun- 
teer, and  a  sum  not  ezceedine£20  to  each  efficient  cadet  corps.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  ball-c€urtridge  are  issued  each  year  free 
to  every  a4ult  Volunteer,  and  twenty-five  rounds  of  Snider  ball  to 
each  cadet  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Administration. 
The  defence  forces  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under  ''The 
Defence  Act,  1886." 


EXPBNDITUBB   ON  THE 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of 

Defences  prom  1884-85  to  1898-99. 

Year. 

Military* 
Expenditure. 

Harboar 
Defences. 

Total. 

1884-85     

90,816 

9.601 

100.417 

1885-86     . 

91,242 

127,167 

218.409 

188e-87     . 

89,927 

139,429 

229,356 

1887-88     . 

122.061 

78,458 

195.519 

1888-89     . 

53,591 

50,089 

103.680 

1889-90     . 

68,614 

15,752 

79,366 

1890-91     . 

80,891 

10,798 

91,689 

1891-92     . 

75.843 

7,644 

82,987 

1892-93     . 

59,808 

11,205 

71.013 

1893-94     . 

56.570 

8,976 

60.546 

1894-95     . 

62,181 

2,495 

64,676 

1895-96     . 

84.981 

3,314 

88,295 

1896-97     . 

82,443 

4,690 

87,133 

1897-98     . 

83,004 

2,525 

85,529 

1898-99     .. 

114,789 

10,158 

124,947 

DfiPOTS  FOR  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS. 

As  eleven  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  **  Spirit  of  the  Dawn,"  which 
was  wrecked  on  Antipodes  Island  on  the  4th  September,  1898, 
remained  on  the  island  for  eighty-eight  days  without  becoming 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  %d6p6t  of  provisions  and  clothing  for 
castaways  which  is  established  there,  attention  may  usefully  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  such  d^pdts  are  maintained  by  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  on  that  island,  and  on  the  Auckland,  Campbell, 
Bounty,  Eermadec,  and  Snares  Islands. 

The  following  are  the  positions  of  the  d6p6ts  : — 
Auckland  IsUinds. — A  d6p6t  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  Ere- 
bus Cove,  Port  Ross,  and  another  in  Camp  Cove,  Camley  Harbour, 
and  a  third  at  the  head  of  Norman  Inlet.  One  boat  is  placed  on 
the  north-west  end  of  Adams  Island,  another  on  Enderby  Island, 
and  another  on  Rose  Island. 
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Campbell  Island, — A  d6p6t  is  erected  in  Tucker  Gove,  Perseverance 
Harbour,  and  a  boat  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  harbour. 

Antipodes  Islands, — A  d6p6t  is  placed  abreast  the  anchorage  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  principal  island. 

Bounty  Islands, — There  is  a  d6pOt  on  the  principal  isl^d. 

Snares  Island, — A  d^pdt  has  been  established  on  this  island  in 
Boat  Harbour. 

Kermadec  Islands, — A  d^pdt  is  established  on  Macaulay  Island, 
near  Lava  Cascade,  on  the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  and  another 
on  Curtis  Island,  at  the  head  of  Macdonald  Cove,  on  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island. 

Finger-posts  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  d^pdts  have  also 
been  put  up. 

The  Government  steamer  visits  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  Anti- 
podes, Bounty,  and  Snares  Islands  twice  a  year,  and  the  Kermadec 
Islands  once  a  year. 

GRAVING  DOCKS  AND  PATENT  SLIPS. 

Vessels  visiting  New  Zealand,  and  requiring  docking  or  repairs,  will 
find  ample  accommodation  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  are  in  New  Zealand  four  graving-docks  ;  two  of  these  are 
situated  in  Auckland,  one  at  Lyttelton,  and  one  at  Port  Chalmers. 

Auckland  Docks. 
The  Auckland  Docks  are  the  property  of  the  Auckland  Harbour 
Board,  and  cost,  with  machinery,  appliances,  &c,,  £207,000.     The 
dimensions  of  the  docks  at  Auckland  are  as  follow : — 

Length  over  all    . . 

Length  on  floor   . . 

Breadth  over  all  . . 

Breadth  on  floor  . . 

Breadth  at  entrance 

Depth  of  water  on  Bill   at  high  water 

ordinary  spring  tides)  . .  83    «  18}^ 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  Auckland 
«nd  Calliope  Graving  Docks  and  appliances : — 

Auckland  Gbavivo  Dock.  £    s.   d 

Entrance  fee     . .  . .   ^  . .  ..110 

For  every  vessel  of  100  tons  (gross  register),  or  under,  per 
day  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..400 

For  every  vessel  over  100  tons  (gross   register),   for  first 

100  tons,  per  day  ..400 

For  every  additional  ton  (gross  register),  per  day  ^,      0    0    2 

For  two  or  more  vessels  docking  at  the  same  time,  the  ton- 
uA^e  of  which  jk>gether  does  not  exceed  100  tons  (gross 
register),  per  day  each    . .  . .  . .       S  10    0 

For  shores  cut  in  docking  or  hanging  the  vessel,  there  must  be  paid, 
according  to  injury  done,  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Dock- 
master. 
For  use  of  steam- kiln,  10s.  per  day. 
For  use  of  pitch  furnace,  10s.  per  day. 


Calliope  Dock. 

Auckland  Dock. 

525  feet. 

812  feet. 

600    . 

800    , 

110    . 

65    . 

40    . 

42    . 

80    , 

43    . 
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Entranoe  fee  . 
For  all  vessels  a 
For  all  vessels  Si 

401  to 


Galliopb  Gbavino  Dook. 


» to  900  tons  (gross  register) 
1  to     400  tons 

500  tons 

600  tons 

700  tons 

800  tons 

900  tons 


£    8. 

5  5 
20  0 
22  10 
25  0 
27  10 
80  0 
82  10 
85  0 
87  10 
40    0 


45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 


After  the  third  day  in  dock 

4d.  per  ton  per  diem. 
. .     8d. 
..     2*d. 


501  to 
601  to 
701  to 
801  to 

901  to  1,000  tons 
1,001  to  1,100  tons 
1,101  to  1,200  tons 
1,201  to  1,800  tons 
1.801  to  1,500  tons 
1,501  to  2,000  tons 
2,001  to  8,000  tons 
8,001  to  4,000  tons 
4,001  to  5,000  tons 
The  foregoing  charges  are  for  three  days  or  less, 
the  following  rates  are  charged : — 

For  all  vessels  up  to  500  tons  (gross  register) 
For  all  vessels  of  501  tons  to  1  ,OQP  tons      . . 
For  all  vessels  over  1,001  tons  up  to  2,000  tons 
For  all  vessels  over  2,001  tons  and  upwards    *  . .     2d.  » 

Twenty  per  cent,  reduction  on  Calliope  Dock  rates  is  allowed  when  two  or 
three  vessels  can  arrange  to  dock  on  the  same  tide,  and  remain  in  dock  the 
:same  number  of  hours ;  but  such  reduction  is  not  allowed  if  any  of  the  Auck- 
land Harbour  Board's  vessels  are  docked  at  the  same  time  as  another  vessel. 

For  shores  cut  in  docking  or  hanging  the  vessel,  there  is  to  be  paid,  ac- 
>oording  to  injury  done,  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Dockmaster. 

During  the  year  1899,  91  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  with 
a  total  of  31,800  tons,  made  use  of  the  Auckland  Graving  Dock, 
•occupying  it  in  all  154  days  2  hours,  for  repairs  or  painting. 

In  Calliope  Dock  7  vessels  were  docked,  viz. :  2  warships  and  4 
merchant  steamers,  also  1  dredge,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,575, 
occupying  the  dock  for  29  days. 

Dock  dues  for  the  year  amounted  to  £1,305  Os.  7d. 

Under  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty,  a  complete  plant  of  the 
most  efficiept  and  modern  machinery  has  been  provided  at  Calliope 
Dock-yard.  The  workshops  are  now  under  construction,  and  the 
machinery  is  being  placed  in  position.  This  plant  will  include 
80-ton  shear-legs  complete,  trolly  to  carry  80  tons  and  rails,  lO-too 
-steam  crane  at  side  of  dock,  engines,  boilers,  overhead  travellers ; 
planing,  shaping,  and  slotting  machines ;  radial  drills,  vertical  drills, 
band-saws  for  iron,  punching-  and  shearing-machines,  plate-bending 
rolls;  24  in.-centre  gantry  lathe,  70 ft.  bed;  9 in.  and  12 in.  gantry 
lathes,  milling-machines,  emery-grinders,  screwing-machines,  ditto 
for  pipes,  horizontal  boring-machines.  Boot's  blower,  smiths'  forges 
(six),  coppersmith's  forge,  levelling -slabs,  steam-hammers,  lead- 
furnace,  wall-cranes,  zinc-bath,  plate-furnace,  jib-crane  for  foundry, 
circular-saw  bench,  band-saw  for  wood,  lathe  for  wood,  general 
joiner,  carpenters'  benches  (four),  kiln  for  steaming  boards.  Fox's 
trimmer,  cupola  to  melt  5  tons  of  metal,  countersinking- machine, 
pipe-bending  machine,  tools  of  various  descriptions,  moulders'  bin?, 
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force-pumps  for  testing  pipes,  vice-benches,  electric-light  engines, 
dynainoQ,  &c.  (two) ;  and  all  other  appliances  and  machinery  re- 
quired to  render  the  plant  adequate  to  repair  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  upon  the  station,  or  any  merchant  vessel  visiting  the  port. 
The  dock  and  machinery  will  be  available  for  use,  when  not  required 
for  Her  Majesty's  vessels,  in  effecting  repairs  to  any  merchant  vessel 
requiring  same.  An  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  fresh  water  is 
available  at  Calliope  Dock  and  Call i ope  Wharf ;  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  contemplated  a  most  complete  establishment 
of  up-to-date  machinery  and  appliances  will  have  been  provided* 

Wellington  Patent  Slip. 

The  Port  of  Welh'ngton  has  no  dock  ;  but  there  is  a  well- 
equipped  patent  slip  at  Evans  Bay,  on  which  vessels  of  2,000  ton& 
cau  be  safely  hauled  up.  This  slip  is  the  property  of  a  private  com- 
pany, and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Harbour  Board.  It 
is  1,070ft.  long,  with  a  cradle  260ft,  in  length.  There  is  a  depth  of 
32ft.  at  high  water  at  the  outer  end  of  the  slip.  A  dolphin  and 
buoys  are  laid  down  for  swinging  sftps  in  Evans  Bay. 

The  company  has  convenient  workshops,  which  contain  machinery 
necessary  for  effecting  all  ordinary  repairs  to  vessels  using  the  slip. 

During  the  year  ending  Slst  March,  1899,  eighty-nine  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  of  an  aggregate  of  S7,558  tons,  were  taken  op  on  the 
slip  for  repairs,  cleaning,  painting,  &c.  The  charges  for  taking 
vessels  on  the  slip  and  launching  them  are  Is.  per  ton  od  the  gross 
tonnage  for  the  first  full  twenty- four  hours,  and  6d,  per  ton  per  day 
afterwards,  unless  by  special  agreement. 

Otago  Graving  Dock. 

The  dock  at  Port  Chalmers  is  vested  in  the  Otago  Dock  Trusty 
a  body  entirely  distinct  from  the  Otago  Harbour  Board.  Yessela  of 
large  size  can  be  taken  in  the  Otago  Dock,  as  the  following  measure- 
ments will  show :— 

Length  over  all  . .  . .  ,.  . .  . .     335  feet. 

Length  on  the  floor      ..  ♦ .  » .  . ,  . .     8Si8    » 

Breadth  over  ftll  ..  ..  ..  . .       68    ^ 

Bresrfltb  on  floor  , ,  . .  . .  . .       il    « 

Breadth  where  ship'i  bilge  would  be       ..  ,.  ..       43    * 

Breadth  at  dock  gates  . .  . .  ..  . ,  . ,       50    , 

Depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high-water  (ordinary  spring  tides)       ITJ  , 
Connected   with   the   OtEtgo    Dock   are   a   large    macliine-shop^ 
steam-hammer,  and  forge,  with  all   the   appliances  necessary   for 
performing  any  work  that  may  be  required  by  vessels  visiting  the 
port.     An  80'tou  shear-legs  has  also  been  erected  for  heavy  lifts. 
There  is  also  a  patent  slip,  used  for  taking  up  small  vessels. 
All  vessels  using  the  Ota.^o  Graving  Dock  are  liable  to  dock  dues 
according  to  the  following  scale   (unless  under  special  contract),  re- 
vised since  the  beginning  of  1896  : — 

Yessela  under  200  tonR»  for  the  first  three  days,  or  part  of    £     a.    d. 
three  days      . .  . .  . .  . .  ,  ♦  . .     25    0    0 

Veaaela  of  200  tone,  and  under  800  tons      . ,  . .  , .     35    0    0 

,  800  tons  and  upwards  ..  ..  .,     50    0    0 
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And  for  every  day,  or  parfc  of  a  day,  after  the  first  three  daye : — 

Vessels  under  300  tons  . .     8d.  per  register  ton  per  day. 

800    «    and  under  400  tons    7}d. 

400  <.  .         flOO    ,       7Jd. 
600    ,  .  600    ^  ■ 

600  «  .  700    « 

700  <.  .  800    , 

800  ,  ,         900    . 

900  .  .       1,000    ^ 
«        lyOOO  tons  and  upwards 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  ending  31st  December,  1899, 
the  dock  was  in  use  238  working-days.  The  nmnber  of  vessels 
docked  was  fifty-seven,  having  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  39,152. 

LtttbiiTOn  Doqk  and  Patent  Slip. 
The  Graving-dock  at  LytteHon,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Harbour  Board,  is  capable  of  docking  a  first-class  ironclad,  or  any 
of  the  large  ocean  steamers  except  the  "  Gk)thic  "  now  running  to  the 
colony.  Its  general  dimensions  are  :  Length  over  all,  503ft. ;  length 
on  floor,  450fc. ;  breadth  over  all,  82ft. ;  breadth  on  floor,  46ft. ; 
breadth  at  entrance,  62ft. ;  breadth  where  ship's  bilge  would  be, 
on  6ft.  blocks,  55ft. ;  depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high- water  springs, 
23ft. 

The  scale  of  charges  lor  the  use  of  the  dock  and  pumping 
machinery  are  as  follow  : — 

£    8.   d. 

For  all  vessels  up  to  800  tons,  for  four  days  or  less  . .     20    0    0 

301  to     400  tons,  »  . .     22  10    0 

401  to     500  tons,  «  ..     25    0    0 
501  to     600  tons,               .  . .     27  10    0 

601  to     700  tons,  ,  . .     30    0    0 

701  to     800  tons,  «  . .     32  10    0 

801  to      900  tons,  .  . .     85    0    0 

901  to  1,000  toDS.  .  ..  37  10  0 
1,001  to  1,100  tons,  «  ..  40  0  0 
1,101  to  1,200  tons,  ,  ..  45  0  0 
1,201  tons  and  upwards,  »  ..  50    0  0 

After  the  fourth  day  in  dock,  the  following  rates  are  charged : — 

For  all  vessels  up  to    500  tons  . .     4d.  per  ton  per  day. 

For  all  vessels  of         501  tons  to  1 ,  000  tons  . .     8d. 

For  all  vessels  over  1,001  tons  up  to  2,000  tons      . .     2}d. 
2,001  tons  up  to  3,000  tons      . .     2id. 
3,001  tons  up  to  4,000  tons 
4,001  tons  up  to  5,000  tons 
Twenty  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed  when  two  or  three 
vessels  can  arrange  to  dock  on  the  same  tide   and  remain  in  dock  the  same 
number  of  hours.    Two  vessels  of  1,000  tons  each  oan  be  docked  at  the  same 
time.    The  20  per  cent,  rebate  is  not  allowed  if  any  of  the  Lyttleton  Harbour 
Board's  vessels  are  docked  at  the  same  time  as  another  vessel.    The  twenty- 
tour  hours  constituting  the  first  day  of  docking  commences  from  the  time  of  the 
dock  being  pumped  out. 

Any  vessel  belonging  to  H.M.  Navy  or  any  colonial  Qovecnment,  or  any 
commissioned  ship  belonffing  to  any  foreign  nation,  is  admitted  into  the  graving 
dock  without  payment  of  the  usual  dock  dues,  but  is  charged  only  such  sum  as 
is  necessary  for  the  reimburtement  of  actual  expenditure  of  stores,  wages,  and 
materials. 
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There  axe  electric  lights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  graving-dock ; 
and  there  ia  a  workshop  alongside  the  dock,  and  several  other  en- 
gineering works  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  where  repairs  and 
heavy  foundry -work  can  be  done. 

The  graving  dock  and  machinery  cost  £105,000.  The  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  that  sum,  at  6^  per  cent.,  amonnts  to 
i66,825  per  annum.  Since  its  construction,  the  dock  dues  for 
the  seventeen  years,  ended  31st  Deceoiher,  1899,  aoionnted  to 
£15,683  6s.  Id',  and  the  working  expenses  to  JSi 0,021  16s.  9d,, 
leaving  a  credit  balance  for  seventeen  years,  ended  31  st  December^ 
1899,  of  £6,661  88.  4d. 

During  the  year  1899  twenfcy-six  vessels  were  docked,  and 
the  dock  dues  amounted  to  £1,155  12s.  For  the  seventeen  years, 
ending  1899,  331  vessels  were  docked. 

Alongside  the  graving  dock  is  a  Patent  slip,  with  a  cradle 
150ft.  in  length,  suitable  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  belongs  to 
the  Harbour  Board. 

TiMABU    Bl^IP. 

The  Timaru  slip  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  vessel  of  300  tons. 

^  Nelson  Cradle. 

The  Anchor  Steamship  Company's  cradle  can  take  up  a  vessel  of 

150  tons. 

LIGHTHOUSES. 
The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are,  considering  their  extent,  fairly  we]l 
lighted,  but  there  are  many  places  where  lights  are  still  required. 
Additions  to  the  existing  lights  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  funds 
are  available. 

Including  the  lighthouse  on  East  Cape,  now  building,  there  are 
twenty-nine  coastal  lights — eight  of  the  first  order,  fifteen  of  the 
second,  three  of  the  third,  and  three  of  smaller  orders. 

There  has  been  no  special  difficulty  in  the  erection  of  lighthouses 
in  New  Zealand,  apart  from  the  trouble  caused  by  indifferent  land- 
ings. There  are  no  lighthouses  built  in  the  sea,  such  as  the  well- 
known  Eddystone  or  Bell  Bock,  That  on  The  Brothers  is  the  only 
one  which  it  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  as  a  rock-station:  that 
is,  the  keepers  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  three  being  always  at 
the  station  and  one  on  shore. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  lighthouses  is  given  by  the 
Marine  Department  as  about  £17 4,000  (the  Fonui  Passage  Light- 
house, having  been  built  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Auck- 
land, the  cost  is  not  given).  The  annual  consumption  of  oil  is  about 
19,800  gallons ;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  irrespective  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  lighthouse  steamer,  is  about  £13,000  a  year. 

Besides  the  coastal  lighthouses,  there  are  harbour-lights  at 
most  of  the  ports  of  the  colony  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  into 
and  out  of  the  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  o!  the  lighthouses,  indi- 
cating also  their  situation,  the  order    of    apparatus,   description, 
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period  (in  seconds)  and  colour  of  the  lights,  and  of  what  material 
the  respective  towers  are  built : — 


Period 

Name  of  Light- 
house. 

Order  of 
Apparalns. 

Deeorip- 
tion. 

of  Re- 
volving 
IiightT 

Ooloor  of  Light. 

Tower 
buUt  of. 

Dioptric, 

Seconds. 

OMse  Maria  van 
]  jiemen 

1st  order  . . 

Revolving 

60 

White 

.  • 

Fixed    .. 

.. 

Red,  to  show  over 

Timber. 

X^  Iw  UA  V  AA 

* 

Columbia  Reef 

Moko  Hinou    . . 

1st     .      .. 

Flashing 

10 

White.. 

Stone. 

Tiri-Tirl    (Auok- 

2nd    .      .. 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

White,  with  red  arc 

Iron. 

land) 

over  Flat  Rock 

Ponui  Passage.. 
Cavier  Island  .. 

6th    ,       .. 

m             •  • 

, , 

White  and  red    .. 

Timber 

1st     .      .. 

Revolving 

80 

White  .. 

Iron. 

2nd   ,      .. 

^ 

80 

»        •• 

PortUnd  Island 

•• 

Fixed    .. 

•• 

Red,  to  show  over 
Bull  Rock 

Timber. 

Cape  Palliser  . . 

2nd   .      .. 

Flashing 

Twice 

White  .. 

Iron. 

every  half-minute,  with  three  seconds 

intervals  between  flashes 

Pencarrow  Head 

2nd    ^      .. 

Fixed    .. 

, , 

White  .. 

Iron. 

OapeEgmont  .. 

2nd   „      .. 

»        •  • 

, , 

m             •  •                     •  • 

^ 

Manukau  Head 

8rd    .       .. 

»        ■  • 

, , 

m             •  •                     •  • 

Timber 

Kaipara  Head  . . 

2nd   «      .. 

Flashing 

10 

• 

Brothers       (in 
Cook  Strait) 

2nd   « 

Fixed    .. 

10 

• 

Red,  to  show  over 
Cook  Rock         j 

f 

Capo  Campbell 

2nd   ,      .. 

Revolving 

60 

White  .. 

m 

Godley    Head 

2nd   ,      .. 

Fixed   .. 

, , 

«r               .  .                       •  • 

Stone. 

(Lytteltoni 
Akaroa  Head    . . 

2nd    ,       .. 

Flashing 

10 

0               •  .                       •  . 

Timber. 

Moeraki 

3rd    ^      .. 

Fixed    .. 

, , 

^ 

Taiaroa  Head  . . 

8rd    ^      .. 

m 

,, 

R^  ;;      \\ 

Stone. 

Cape  Saunders.. 

2nd    ,       .. 

Revolving 

60 

White  .. 

Timber. 

Nugget  Point  . . 

1st     .       .. 

Fixed    .. 

, , 

0           • .                 • . 

Stone. 

Waipapapa  Point 

2nd   ^      .. 
Catadioptric, 

Flashing 

10 

Timber. 

Dog  Island 

1st  order  . . 

Revolving 

80 

..    Stone. 

! 

Centre  Island  . . 

Dioptric. 
1st  order  . . 

Fixed    .. 

White,    with    red    Timber. 

arcs  over  inshore 
dangers 
White  .. 

Puysegur  Point 

1st     .      .. 

10 

Cape  Foulwind 

2nd    ,      .. 

Revolving 

80 

m             •  •                     •  •    '             m 

Farewell  Spit  . . 

2nd    ^      .. 

m 

60 

White,  with  red  arc^ 
over  Spit  end        i 

Nelson 

4th    ,      .. 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

White,  with  red  arc]  Iron, 
to  mark  limit  of 
anchorage            j 

French  Pass    . . 

6th    .      .. 

m              *  • 

•• 

Red    and    white,  1 
with  white  light ! 

on  beacon 

Stephens  Island 

i.t  .    { 

Groop 
flashing 

80 

White  .. 

* 

East  Cape  (now 

2nd   ,      .. 

Revolving 

10 

»        •  •            •  • 

m 

buading)       ' 
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^^M 

^ft                                        ANNUAL 

PENSIONS 

^W 

Paid  by  the  Govebnment  of  New  Zealand,  as  on 

31sT  March,  1900.    ^ 

[By  an  Act  pBkssed  in  1871  the  pension  system  w&«  abolished  in  New  Zealan:!.         | 

In  1893  the  Civil  Service  Inpuranca  Aot 

was  passed »  the  main 

provisions  of  which  are 

described  a&  Ihe  ^nd  of  this  tdkble.] 

Dftte 

1 

Date 

Name. 

froni  which 
Potiaion 

Arnoanl. 

Name. 

'^^^^'^   A""-' 

cocomenced. 

oommeiiced. 

V^idir  "  Th€  Civil  Service  Act,  1866.' 

Under  "  The  CivU  Service  Act,  U6€''—ctd^       \ 

£    i. 

d. 

B    s.  d.        1 

Andrews,  A. 

1  May,  18^6 

HI  12 

0' 

Halliday,  C.       . . 

31  Aug.,  1886 

96  13     4 

AiTow>  H. 

1  Aug.,  1881 

26    0 

0 

Hainilcon,  M.     . . 

11  July,  1880 

200    0    0 

^AusUd,  A.  D.      ., 

1  Oot.»  1887 

247  10 

0 

Hart,  J.  T. 

12  Nov,,  1890 

193    7    0 

^^hjknderBOD,  J.  O. . . 

6  JaD.»  1896 

261   18 

1 

Raselden,  0.  J.  A. 

1  July,  1896 

255  19     1 

^■TBadddej.H.  G... 

12  Jan.»  1868 

225    0 

0 

Hebborley.  J.      .. 

1  June,  1898 

70    0    0 

f        Baker,  E. 

1  Nov.,  1880 

214  17 

1 

Heddell,  P. 

17  Oct.,  1894 

90    0    0 

1 Bftrne«,  G.  H.    , . 

16  Feb.,  189G 

100     0 

0 

Bonn,  J. 

I  April.1893 

68     S     4 

^^LBarr,  A. 

1  Oct..  1888 

ac>6  la 

4 

Hill.  C.  J. 

9  Feb..  1895 

72    0    0 

^■§atkiii,  C.  T.      . . 

1  April,!  890 

fi33     6 

0 

Holden,  T. 

13  Oct.,  1878 

31     6    0 

^■Bertrand,  J.  B.  . . 

17  Feb.,  1896 

135     0 

0 

Jackman,  3.  J.  .. 

1  May,  1893 

149    6    a 

^■Bickoell,  F, 

1  Feb.,  1882 

96  13 

4 

Johnson,  J.  W... 

1  May.  1898 

78    1     6- 

^^KBIomfeld.  J. 

21  Mar.  1889 

101  15 

0 

JobnetoDi  D. 

15  Dec,»  188U 

366  13     4 

^^■BxJdBoi^,  W. 

1  Aug..  1893 

146    a 

7 

Jadd.  A. 

1  April,!  887 

173    6    8 

^^Brown,  W.  H.  E. 

1  Aug..  1892 

265  16 

8 

;  Kpetley,  E.         , .  , 

1  July,  1984 

18  12  10 

i          BnrgeiB,  A, 

1  Jiine,18P6 

116  13 

4 

Kejly,  J.  D. 

1  July,  1891 

130  19    0 

1           Burn,  J,  F; 

1  July.  1687 

51     0 

0 

KiRFling,  T. 

1  Jan.,  1894 

317     5     2 

^^ButtP,  E,  D, 

1  April, 1698 1258    G 

8 

Laing,  E.  B. 

1  April,1887 

112  10    0 

^■|€ampb«ll,  F.  E. . . 

1  Mar.,18a<> 

4r^  13 

0 

Loing,  W. 

1  Feb.,  1896 

212  10    0 

^^"  OarringtoD^  0.    ♦ . 

1  Feb.,  187B 

;JO0     0 

0 

Lang,  A. 

1  F*:b.,  1893 

75  15     » 

f        Oatley,  J.  T.       ., 

1  Oct.,  1898 

223     6 

8 

Lemon,  G.           . .  ' 

1  Mar,,  1895 

350    0    a 

1         Oheeseman,  0.  H. 

1  Mftf.,1899 

82  10 

0 

Lincoln,  R.  S.    .. 

1  Mar,,  1889 

08  17    0 

1         Cbecsman,  W.  F. 

1  April,  1890 

154  15 

1 

Lodge,  W.  F.      . . 

1  Oct.,  1881 

185    0    a 

L        Olarke,  H.  T.     .. 

1  Jan.,  1879 

400    0 

0 

Liibecki,  A.  D,    . . 

1  April,1896 

200    0    0 

^^ Clarke.  H. 

1  OcL,  1879 

98  13 

0 

LuMhfr,  R.  A.     .. 

31  Aug.,  1880 

76  16     8 

^■Cook,  H.  G. 

1  Sept.,  1895 

160  14 

3 

1  Millar,  G. 

1  Feb.,  1896 

80     7     0 

^^CoBtall,  J, 

10  Ju  y,  1892 

131     3 

10 

1  Miller,  F. 

1  April,ie99 

141  13     4 

f        Creeke.  W. 

1  April,  1891 

£2  15 

8 

Mitford.  0.  M.   . . 

1  Feb..  1869 

196  16    a 

1         Crowe,  A, 

31  Dec,  1885 

68  12 

3 

Monaon,  J.  R.    .. 

1  Oct.,  1882 

271  16     0 

1         Culpan,  W. 

1  Dec,,  1&68 

63  10 

0 

Monro,  H.  A.  H. 

1  Nov  ,  1880 

342  17     I 

L        Ounningbam,  J*. . 

1  Feb.,  1888 

175     0 

0 

Morpeth.  W.J.  .. 

4  Aug ,  1894 

195     4     9 

^K  Dick,  S,  J. 

1  Feb,,  1893 

250     0 

0 

Morrow,  H, 

1  June,  1890 

laO  16     8 

^■Dickey,  A.  J.      .. 

1  Nov.,  1875 

122     0 

5 

Maoartbur.  J.     . . 

1  Jan.,  1876 

65    0    0 

^■^arle.J. 

13  Nov..  1888 

104  10 

0 

McCnllocb,  H.   . . 

1  Aug.,  1890 

238    0     0 

^B £liotc,  0.  E.       . . 

30  Nov..  1872 

400     0 

0 

MaeDonntll.  R.  T. 

23  July,  1890 

160    0    a 

^HEmott,  S. 

1  July,  1898 

110  11 

4 

McKeliar,  H.  S... 

1  Aug.,  1892 

433     6     8 

W       Palck.  F. 

1  Mar.,  1893 

125  13 

4 

Norria,  E.  F.      . . 

1  Got.,  1895 

88  17     9 

1        Ferguflon,J. 

1  Feb.,  18t:>7 

195     0 

0 

Nuttail,  J. 

1  July,  1897 

74  13     i 

■        Filleul*  W.  G,    . . 

16  April. 1896 

140  16 

8 

OrBrien.  L, 

1  ApriM896 

278    6    0 

■        Freetli,J.  J- 

1  Mar.,  1894 

116  13 

4 

O^Connor,  R. 

1  8ept.,l&92 

147     0     & 

^^Qill,  RJ. 

1  Sept,,ie8G 

228  11 

5 

Parker,  T.  W,     . . 

1  June, 1881 

242     3     9 

^H  Graham^  G,  H.  . . 

8  S*pt.,lB91 

52  10 

0 

Parri»,  R. 

I  Jan.,  1877 

314     5     8 

^^  Gregory,  J, 

16  Feb.,  1881 

53     6 

8 

Pearson,  W.H... 

30  S«pt..l884 

I34O    9     e 

W        Qreetiwayi  J.  H. 

1  Nov.,  1891 

116  16 

0 

Pbilhpg,  W.  M,  ., 

1  Dee.,  1894 

:  69     4     & 

l^Gaea.J. 

lFeb.»  1894 '238    6 

8 
■ 

Pickett,  R. 

1  Aug.,  18661209  10    6      J 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                ANNUAL                                              ^^^V 

n 

^^^^^^|P                     ANNUAL  VENSlQ^B—cfmtinmd. 

1 

Date 

Da«n 

1 

^^^ 

from  wbleh 
FeneJon 

Amount. 

Name. 

from  which 
Pension 

Amount.        1 

commenced. 

commenced. 

^L    Under  '  *Th4   Civil  Service  Aot^  18^6*'—, 

Vnd$t  **  The  Hamertm  Pmtion 

Act, 

^^H                              contiQued. 

1891.** 

^B                                                                      £    B. 

£ 

B.     d. 

■         Pinwill,  A. 

1  July,  1891 

120  17     0^ 

Hamertou,  B.  OJll  Sept,  1891  [250 

0    0 

■          Pitt.  H. 

1  May,  1881 

iOO     0     0 

^H    Powell,  D. 
^H  Bawson,  G.  E.    » . 

1  Jiii>,  1893 
1  DdC,  1895 

44     1     8 
lU     0  11 

Under  "  TU  Meredith  a^td  Othen            1 

»   Renoell.  W,        . . 

1  Ddc,  1895 

167  18     4 

Pensiom  Act,  1870." 

; 

Rich.E,  F. 

1  June,  1892 

'217     0     0 

HamliQ,RhodaB.|      ^      1865    60 

0    0 

Bobertdon»J.      .. 

e  Oct.,  1892 

155     0    0 

KodgersoD,  W,  J. 

1  July,  1892 

248     6     8 

Bowe,  C. 

1  Oct.,  1894 

109  16    0 

Searancke,  W.  N. 

1  Fob,,  1879 

•249     0     0 

Under  *'  Ttu  MiliUtry  Pensions  Act, 

isesr 

Shrimpton,  J,     .  ♦ 

16  July.  1889 

146  14     0 

Arapera  to  Reo 

1  July,  1870 

20 

0    0 

Sioclair,  A, 

1JUD©,1878 

195     0    0 

Brown,  M.  R.   . , 

« * 

75 

0    0 

Skter,  J. 

1  Apr  J  1,1 898 

i23  16     2 

Bastings,  L. 

1 1 

55 

0    0 

Smith,  J. 

1  June.  1894 

49     5     6 

Iritona,  Hanita 

8  Nov,,  1868, 

12 

0    0 

Smith,  J.  E. 

1  July.  1877 

484  11     6 

Marara,  Ngakoa 

3  Deo,,  1860 

36 

0    0 

Smith,  T.H.      .. 

1  July,  1876 

371     8    7 

:^tcDonald,  E. 

^  ^ 

36 

0    0, 

H  SDoswel),  T. 

6  Dec,  1891 

83  14     0 

MorriFon,  Aud.  » 

26  Got.,  1866 

36 

0   o' 

^^m  3iiow»  0.  H. 

1  Dec,  1887 

157  10    0 

Russell,  C, 

. . 

86 

0    0 

■^  Somerviliis.  W,  . , 

1  July,  1896 

195    0    0 

VonTempsky,  A. 

3  Oct.,  1868 

120 

0    0 

SteveoK,  F. 

1  Deo,  1892 

183     0    0 

Adamfion,  T.     .,  , 

(■) 

0 

2    3* 

Stewart,  J.  T.     ,. 

1  May,  1859 

300     0    0 

Beamiah,  J.  G. 

A 

0 

1    6* 

TbotnaB,  G.  W,  . . 

1  Nov,  1875 

38  16     0 

Corbett,  GeorgA 

(** 

0 

2    0* 

Thompson,  R.    .. 

1  Man.  18t>6 

■220    0    0 

Crawford.  0.  F. 

0 

2    0- 

Tizurd,  E.  P.      .. 

1  July,  1888 

180  19    a 

Dore,  Q.  H.       , , 

«           1 

0 

2    0* 

Tovey.  J.  H,       ,. 

1  April,lBU5 

11     0  10 

Gibbons,  M.  C... 

12  Oct.,  1869 

0 

2    2- 

Treaeder,  P. 

13  Oct..  1897 

184     3     4 

Hamhlyn,  J.     .. 

1  Got,.  1872' 

0 

3    2* 

Tucker,  W. 

31  Deo.,  1880 

104  13     4 

H  »pe,  E,  L.      . . 

9  April,1870 

0 

1    6* 

Veal,  J. 

1  Sept.,  1885 

49  15     3i 

K«ily,  T. 

0 

2    2* 

Ve4le,  J.  S, 

1  Sept,,  1887 

56     2  10 

iverflha*,  P. 

9  Aug.,  1869 

0 

1    6* 

V<m8btirmeT,8... 

1  July,  1895 

288     1  111 

Lac^y,  Garrett.. 

♦  * 

0 

S    2* 

Wwdell,  H.  8.   . . 

1  July,  1888 

d66  13     0 

Lak«,  T. 

*  1 

0 

a    6* 

Watson,  R. 

1  Ocr.,  1892 

145     0     0 1 

Lloyd,  T. 

0 

0 

2    0* 

White,  W. 

1  Jaly,  1881 

36     5     0, 

McDjfjnell,  W. 

150 

0    0 

White,  W,  B,     , . 

1  July.  1873 

575     4     9 1 

McDougall,  T.  R. 

1  Ap"ril,1898 

40 

0    0 

Williama,  E.M... 

1  April,1880 

135     0     0, 

McKay,  G. 

*  > 

0 

1    0* 

WilBOD»  W,  W.  ,. 

1  Feb.  j  1881 

100  14     3, 

MoMahon,  T.    .. 

(') 

0 

2    0* 

Wood,  J/ G. 

1  July,  1892 

■209  10    6; 

MoQck,  J,  B-     .. 

1  April,  *72(»') 
17  Nov.,  1866 

0 

I    0* 

Wrigg,  H,  C.  W. 

1  Aug.,  1389 

157     2  10 

Robs,  Edward  0. 

76 

0    0 

Yoang.  0. 

8  Mar.,  1899 

117     6     1 

Shanaghan,  J. . . 

'• 

0 

1     6* 

•  Per  diem. 

(»}  Is  6d.  from  25tb  October.  1859  ^  increasod  U\  fii.  fid.,  Ttb  I>ec«mb«r,  1870. 

{b)  Ik.  from  17tli  Deeeuiber,  lim.  to  I7th  Deoemben  1869;  li,  6d.  from  17tli  I>ecomber* 

1669.  tu 

171b  December,  1870;  Be),  from  17th  Deeeuiber,  1B7(K  to  BOth  September.  1Q74 ;  iaoroaBed  to  Is.  5d.        | 

Ut  October,  1871. 

I 

(e>!te,  ftom  5th  Jtino,  1867,  to  6^  Jane,  1668 ;  fia.  from  6tb  Jane,  ISea.  to  5th  June.  1860 :  per-       I 

mail  en  t  from  9tii  November.  1860. 

1 

(d)  2s.  froot  Hi  JanufLry,  1H50»  for  eLzhteen  monthe ;  penuaoeDt  f^om  18th  M&t,  187Q. 
(«)  Is.  6*1.  for  twelve  months,  from  33tb  April,  1860 ;  renewed  for  twelve  montbH,  lOTO;  r 

1 

en  e  wad       I 

fdr  twelve  months,  1871 ;  pertn&uent  from  12th  May.  1872. 

1 

(f)and  October^  1860;  ceased  on  9th  April,  1S7Q;  renewed.  2Snd  April,  1871. 
la.  fid.  from  — ,  iwm ;  Increased  io  is.  from  14th  February,  1868. 

1 

1 

^■.  6d.  for  twelve  monthi,  from  15tb  March,  1689;  Is.  for  twelve  mosthB,  tnm  Haroh.  10IO  -    J 

U.  for  twelve  months,  ttorn.  March,  lerri ;  pemaanent  from  lit  April,  187fi. 

M 
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ANNUAL  PENSIONS-cofitmtt^. 

Date 

Date 

Name. 

from  which 
PeDBion 

Amount. 

Name. 

from  which 
Pension 

commenced. 

1 

commenced. 

Under  "  The  Military  PeneionB  Act, 

1866  ** 

— continued. 

1868." 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£    B.    d. 

Shepherd,  R.    ..            (<) 

0 

2 

8* 

Bending,  W.     . . 
Bilton,  F. 

•  , , 

0    2    0' 

Timnw,  W. 

« 

0 

1 

6* 

0    2    0* 

Tuffin,  G. 

0 

2 

2* 

Oody.  W. 

, , 

0    10* 

Vajice,  R. 

8  April.1870 

0 

2 

2* 

Dunn.  A.  J.N... 

, , 

•0    2    0» 

Walsh.  W. 

16  Nov.,  1866 

0 

1 

6* 

King.  E.  M.      . . 
Leaf,  R. 

, , 

80    0    0 

WasUy,  Edw.  0. 

C) 

0 

2 

2* 

1864 

0    0    6» 

Williamson.  F. 

lJune,1869 

0 

2 

0» 

Sarten,  Lucy    . . 

0    2    0* 

Anara  Papapu.. 
Apera  te  Keunga 

14  May.  1865 

0 

0 

9* 

Skinner,  W.  H. 

0    2    6* 

14  May,  1864 

0 

2 

6* 

Vickery,  W.     . . 

. . 

0    2    0* 

Karena  Ruatani- 

1  July,  1870 

0 

1 

0* 

WooKe,  T. 

.. 

0    2    0* 

wba 

Matin  Whitiki.. 
Hauparoa 
Hehaka  Kepa  . . 
ParaTaitimu  .. 

r 

1  April.1885 

1  July.  1867 

2  Aug.,  1865 
12  Oct.,  1869 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
0 

1 

6* 
0» 
9* 
0» 

Under  "  The  Schafer,  McQuirs,  and 

Others  Pensions  Act,  187»r 

MoGuire,  E.     ..   29  Sept.,  1871      0    10* 

Russell,  W.      ..     1  July,  1871      0    10* 

Sohafer,  0. 

1  1  July,  1871 

80    0    0 

Under  "  The   WaUh  and  Othe 

r  Pensions 

Under  **  The  Supreme  Court  Judges  Act, 

Act,  1869." 

1874." 

Hewett.  Ellen  A. 

10  Feb.,  1865 

50 

0 

0 

Gresson,  H.  B... 

1  April,1875 

750    0    0 

*  Per  diem. 

(i)  3s.  for  twelve  months,  from  9th  April.  1870;  2b.  8d.,  permanent,  from  1st  May.  1871. 

(k)  Is.  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  18th  October,  1809 ;  Is.  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  October, 
1870 :  permanent,  from  5th  November.  1871. 

(1)  Is.  6d.  for  eight  monthp,  from  90th  September.  1860;  2b.  2d.  for  twelve  months,  from  lllh 
Jane.  1870;  2s.  2d.  for  twelve  months,  from  llth  Jane,  1871;  2b.  fid.  from  11th  Jane,  1872;  per- 
manent from  12th  Jane.  1873. 

(B)  Is.  from  10th  May.  1805;  renewed  for  twelve  months,  April.  1808;  again  renewed  for  twelve 
monthB;  8d.  for  twelve  mouths,  from  1866  to  10th  May,  1860;  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  May, 
1860;  permanent  from  llth  May.  1870. 


New  Zealand  Cbobs  Geatuities  (£10  per  Annum). 


Adamson,  Thomas.  7th  May,  1869. 
Austin,  Samuel.  10th  March.  1869. 
Black.  Solomon.  10th  March.  1860. 
Biddle.  Benjamin.  10th  March.  1609. 
Hill.  George,  10th  April,  1869. 
liingard.  William,  10th  March.  1860. 
Mace.  Francis  Joseph.  10th  March.  1860. 


Maling,  Christopher.  10th  March.  1860. 
Mair.  Gilbert.  7th  Pebrnary.  1870. 
Preece.  George.  10th  March,  1860. 
Roberts.  John  Mackintosh.  10th  March,  1860. 
Bodrigaez.  Antonio,  10th  March.  1860. 
Shepherd.  Bichard,  13th  March.  186D. 
Smith,  Angus.  7th  Jane,  1860. 


Miscellaneous  Pensions. 

Pensions  of  late  Provincial  Government.  Nelson— Mrs.  Robinson's  three  daoghters.  ilOO. 

Pension  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Ford,  446;  pension  of  late  F.  G.  Rawson  continued  to  his  widow. 
£45 1  pension  to  Aperabama  Tahnmirangi  for  wounds  received  «hen  in  the  service  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government.  ilO. 


CIVIL  BBRVIOB  IN8URAN0B. 


6S 


"THE  CIVIL  SBKVICB  INSURANCE  ACT,  1893." 

It  is  provided  by  the  above-named  Act  that  every  person  ap- 
pointed to  the  Civil  Service  under  "The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act, 
1886,"  shall  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty  years ;  but  the  Governor  in 
Council  may,  nevertheless,  require  any  officer  who  has  attained  such* 
age  to  continue  to  perform  bis  duties,  unless  unfitted  by  reason  oi 
ill-health  or  other  cause.  It  is  also  provided  that  if  any  officer 
appointed  under  "The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  1886,"  shall 
become  permanently  incapacitated  through  no  fault  of  his  own  he 
shall  receive  compensation  equal  to  one  month's  salary  for  each 
year  of  service.  It  is  further  provided  that  every  officer  under  a 
certain  age,  to  be  fixed  by  regulations,  appointed  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  shall  effect  a  policy  on  his  (or  her)  own  lifQ  with  the  Life 
Insurance  Commissioner,  providing  the  following  combined  bene- 
fits :— 

(1.)  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on  the  death  of  such  officer, 
should  it  occur  before  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty  years  (or 
after  that  a.ge,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  the  necessary 
additional  premium) ;  and 

(2.)  The  payment  to  such  officer  of  an  annuity  until  death  should 
he  survive  the  a.ge  of  sixty  years. 

The  pohcies  and  moneys  secured  thereby  are  not  assignable,  and 
cannot  be  charged  or  attached,  unless  the  officer  leaves  the  service 
voluntarily  or  otherwise,  when  he  may  either  surrender  the  policy 
or  maintain  it  in  force,  as  he  may  choose. 

The  premiums  are  paid  in  the  form  of  monthly  deductions  from 
salaries,  according  to  the  following  schedule: — 


Salary  per  Annum. 

Monthly  Deduction 
from  Salary. 

Yearly  Deduction. 

£    8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

Under  £150     .. 

0    8     4 

5    0    0 

£160  and  under  £200 

0  12    6 

7  10    0 

£200          «          £250 

0  16    8 

10    0    0 

£250          ,         £300 

1    0  10 

12  10    0 

£800          .          £350 

15    0 

15    0    0 

£850          ^          £400 

19    2 

17  10    0 

£400          «         £450 

1  18    4 

20    0    0 

£450          ^          £500 

1  17    6 

22  10    0 

£500          ,          £550 

2    18 

25    0    0 

£550          .          £600 

2    5  10 

27  10    0 

£600          ,          £650 

2  10    0 

80    0    0 

£650          .         aiQO 

2  14    2 

82  10    0 

£700          .         £750 

2  18    4 

35    0    0 

£750          .         £800 

3    2    6 

87  10    0 

£800.. 

8    6    8 

40    0    0 

When  the  salary  is  increased  so  that  it  falls  in  the  next  higher 
category  in  the  schedule,  the  deductions  and  benefits  are  also  pro- 
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portionately  increaaed,  accordiDg  to  the  then  present  age  of  the 
policyholder,  by  indorsement  of  the  policy. 

By  regulations  under  the  Act,  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
dated  8th  March,  1894,  scales  of  benefits  were  adopted.  For  every 
£5  annually  deducted  from  the  salary  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  already  given  there  is  provided  a  temporary  insurance  of 
XlOO  (constant  at  all  ages  at  entry),  ceasing  at  age  sixty,  together 
with  a  defeiTed  annuity  (varying  with  the  age  at  entry  from 
£63  lis.  Id,  at  age  fifteen  to  £10  lOs.  5d.  at  age  forty)  after  the  age 
of  sixty.  By  consenting  to  a  sntall  additional  deduction  from  salary, 
any  officer  may  have  the  insurance  continued  after  age  sixty  to  the 
end  of  life.  Newly-appointed  officers  who  are  over  forty  are  allowed 
the  option  of  acumulating  5  per  cent-  of  their  salaries  in  the  Public 
Trust  Office,  or  of  taking  out  insurances  or  annuities  in  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department. 

At  the  end  of  1899  there  were  290  Civil  Service  policies  in  force, 
insuring  £42,655  (including  bonuses),  and  providing  deferred  an- 
nuities amounting  to  £11,954.  Twenty-six  policies  had  been  lapsed 
or  surrendered,  insuring  £4,566  at  death,  with  £1,074  deferred  an- 
nuities ;  four  policies,  insurinjg  £556,  had  become  claims  by  death ; 
and  the  holders  of  seven  policies,  insuring  £2,513  (with  £168  deferred 
annuities),  had  left  the  Civil  Service,  but  elected  to  continue  their 
pohcies  with  the  Insurance  Department. 

These  pohcies,  placed  in  separate  tables,  are  merged  in  the  general 
busmess  of  the  Insurance  Department,  and  share  in  the  periodical 
distributions  of  profits.  At  successive  valuations  the  necessary  re- 
serve is  made  to  fully  cover  the  liability  which  has  accrued  upon 
each  of  the  contracts,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  any  future 
danger  such  as  has  overtaken  so  many  pension  schemes  administered 
on  unsound  principles.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  two  of  the 
greatest  benefits  conferred  upon  the  participants  in  this  scheme  are 
the  avoidance  of  fluctuation  in  the  fund  through  amalgamating  with 
a  large  insurance  institution,  and  the  possession  of  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable contracts,  clearly  defining  the  benefits  to  be  received  at 
death  or  by  way  of  pension. 


NEW  ZEALAND  NEWSPAPEES. 
There   are   (January,    1900)    219    publications    on   the  register  of 
newspapers  for  New  Zealand,     Of  these,   51  are  daily  papers,  32 
are  published  twice  a  week,  42  three  times  a  week,  61  once  a  week, 
S  fortnightly,  1  three  times  a  month »  and  29  monthly » 

The  names  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  postal  districts  and  towns 
in  which  they  are  printed,  are  given  in  the  following  list,  the  second 
column  showing  the  day  or  period  of  pub  heat  ion. 

M.  signifies  morning  paper ;  E.  evening  paper : — 

AticklaBd-  AacKLAiiD. 

Auckland  Eveoing  star  (E.)  ,*  ,♦  .,  Daily. 

Auckland  W««kly  News  &nd  Town  And  Gaaottj  JourDal  (M)  Satui«ky 
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Auokland  — eontintted. 

Bible  Standard  (M.)           . .                . .  . .                . .  Monthly. 

Christian  Worker 

Church  Gazette  (M.) 

Danica  (M.)      . .                . .                 . .  Thrioe  monthly  (let,  10th,  20th). 

New  Zealand  ABO  Guide . .                . .  . .                . .   Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Farmer,  Bee  and  Poultry  Journal  (M.)  . .         « 

Kew  Zealand  Graphic,  Ladies'  Journal,  and  Youths*  Com- 
panion          ..                ..                ..  ..                ..  Wednesday. 

New  Zealand  Herald  (M.) . .  . .                . .  Daily. 

New  Zealand  Illustrated  Magazine    . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand   Illustrated  Sporting  Review  and    Licensed 

Victualler's  Gazette  (M.)  . .                . .  Thursday. 

New  Zealand  Joyful  News                    . .  . .                . .  Monthly. 

^ew  Zealand  Punch  (M.)  . .  . .   Wednesday. 

Observer  (M.)     . .                . .                . .  . .                . .  Saturday. 

Produce  Circular  and  Monthly  Report  (M.)  . .                . .   Monthly. 

Sharland's  Trade  Journal  . .                . .  . .                . .  Saturday. 

Coromandel — 

Coromandel  County  News  (£.)            . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Dargaville — 

Wairoa  Bell  and  Northern  Advertiser  (E.)  . .                . .  Tu.,  Fri. 
Hamilton — 

Waikato  Argus  (M.)            . .                . .  . .                . .  Tu.,  Th.,  bat. 

Waikato  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Gazette  (E.)  . .  Daily. 
Kawakawa — 

Northern  Luminary  (E.)    ..                ..  ..                ..  Friday. 

Ouehunga— 

Manukau  County  Chronicle  (M.)         . .  . .                . .  Saturday. 

Weekly  Ooehunga  Independent  and  District  Advertiser  (M.)    Saturday. 
Rotorua — 

Hot  Lakes  Chronicle  (M.) . .                . .  . .                . .  Saturday. 

Whangarei — 

Northern  Advocate  (E.)     . .                . .  . .                . .  Friday. 

Karangahake—  IHameb. 

Gold  fields  Advocate  and  Ohinemuri  County  Chronicle  (M.) . .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 
Opotiki— 

Opotiki  Herald,  Whakatane  County  and  East  Coast  Gazette 


(E.. 
Paeroa — 

Hauraki  Tribune  and  Thames  Valley  Advertiser  (M.) 

Ohinemuri  Gazette  (M.)    . .        - 
Tauranga — 

Bay  of  Plenty  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Warden  (E.) 

Tauranga  Herald  and  Te  Puke  Gazette  (M.) 
Te  Aroha— 

Te  Aroha  and  Ohinemuri  News  and  Upper  Thames  Advo- 
cate (M.) 
Thames — 

Thames  Star  (E.) 

Thames  Advertiser  and  Miners'  News  (M.) 
Waihi- 

Waihi  Chronicle  (M.) 

Waihi  Miner  and  Hauraki  Goldfield  Gazette  (E.) 
Waitekauri — 

Golden  Age  (E.) 


Oisbome — 

Poverty  Bay  Herald  (E.) 
Telephone  (M.) 
4 


GlSBOBMX. 


Tuesday,  Friday. 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 
Wed.,  SAurday. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Tuesday,  Friday. 


Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 
Daily. 


Wed.,  Saturday. 
Daily. 

Wed.,  Sat. 

Daily. 

Wed.»  Saturday. 
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Inglewood-  »■"  P^'-O'^- 

Record  and  Waitara  Age  (M.) 

Weekly  Record  (M.) 
New  Plymouth — 

Budget  and  Taranaki  Weekly  Herald  (M.) 

Daily  News  (M.) 

Stockwhip  (M.) 

Taranaki  Herald  (E.) 

Taranaki  News  (M.) 
Opunake — 

Opunake  Times  (E.) 
Stratford— 

Egmont  Poet  (E.) 

Egmont  Settler  (E.) 
Waitarar— 

Waitara  Evening  Mail  and  Olifton  County  Ohroniole  (E.) 

Waitara  Times  and  Clifton  County  Gazette  (M.>. . 

Dannevirke-  Napieb. 

Bush  Advocate  (E.j 

Morning  Press  (M.j 
Hastings — 

Hastings  Standard  (E.) 
Napier — 

Daily  Telegraph  (E.) 

Hawke's  Bay  Herald  (M.) . . 

New  Zealand  Fire  ana  Ambulance  Record 
Waijpawa — 

Waipawa  Mail  (E.) 
Wairoa — 

Wairoa  Guardian  and  County  Advocate  (M.) 

Eltham-  Wanqanui. 

Eltham  Argus  and  District  Advertiser  (M.) 

Eltham   Guardian;   Kaponga,  Ngaire,  Te   Roti,    Hawera, 
Stratford,  and  Cardiff  Advertiser  (M.) 
Hawera — 

Egmont  Star  (M.) 

Hawera  and  Normanby  Star,  Patea  County  Chronicle,  and 


Wed.,  Saturday 
Satui^ay. 


Daily. 

Sat.,  fortnightly^ 

Daily. 

Saturday. 

Tuesday,  Friday. 

Tu..  Th..  Sat. 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Mon.,  Wed..  Fri. 
Mon.,  Wed.,Fri» 


Waimate  Plains  Gazette  (E.) 
Ha\||pra  Morning  Post,  Patea,  Normanby,  Eltham,  Stratford, 
Kaponga,  Manaia,  and  Opunake  Register  (M.) 
Hunterville — 

Paraekaretu  Express,  Hunterville,  Ohingaiti,  Moawhango, 
and  Rata  Advertiser  (M.) 
Manaia — 

Waimate  Witness  (E.) 
Mangaweka — 
Mangaweka  Mail,  and  Ohingaiti,  Rangiwhaia,  Utiku,  Tai- 

bape,  and  Moawhango  Courier  (M.)    . . 
Mangaweka  Settler,  and  Ohingaiti,  Rangiwhaia,  Taibape, 
and  Waimarino  Advertiser  (M.)       . . 
Marton — 

Rangitikei  Advocate  and  Manawatu  Argus  (E.)  . . 
Patea— 

Patea  County  Press  (E.)   . . 
Raetihi- 

Waimarino  Argus  and  Raetihi,  Ohakune,  Karioi,  Pipiriki, 
and  Upper  Wanganui  Advocate  fM.) 


.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 
.  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Tue8.,Thur.,Sat» 

Tuesday,  Friday. 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Saturday. 

Daily. 

Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 

Tuesday,  Friday, 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Wed.,  Saturday* 

Wed.,  Sat. 

Daily. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri* 

Tuesday. 
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Wftnganui — 

.  Jubilee  (M.)      ..       *         ..                ..                ..  ..  Tuesday. 

Wauganui  Ohroniole  and  Patea-Rangitikei  Advertiser  (M.). .  Daily. 

Wanganui  Herald  (E.)      ..                ..                ..  ..  Daily. 

Weekly  Chroniqle  and  Patea-Rangitikei  Record  (M.)  ..  Saturday. 

Yeoman  (M.)    . .                . .                . .                . .  . .  Friday. 

Carterton-  Wbijjhotoh. 

Wairarapa  Leader  (£.)      . .                                  . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Wairarapa  Observer,    Featherston    Chronicle,  East  Coast 

Advertiser,  and  South  County  Qasette  (E.)     . .  . .  Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 
Eketahuna— 

Eketahuna  Express  and  North  Wairarapa  Courier  (E.)  . .  Tu.,  Th.,  Sat. 
Feilding— 

Feilding  Star  (E.)              . .                . .                . .  . .  Daily. 

Fozton — 

Manawatu  Herald  (E.)       ..                ..                ..  ..  Tue8.,Thur.,8at. 

Greytown — 

Wairarapa  Standard  and  Featherston  Advocate  (E.)  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Levin — 

Manawatu  Farmer  and  Horowhenua  County  Ohroniole  (E.)     Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Masterton — 

Wairarapa  Daily  Times  (E.)                . .  . .  Daily. 

Wairarapa  Star  (E.)           ..                ..  ..        « 

Weekly  Star  and  Wellington  District  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 
Otaki— 

Otaki  Mail  and  Horowhenua  County  and  West  Coast  Adver- 
tiser (M.)      ..                ..                ..                *.  ..  Tu.,  Thur.,  Sat. 

Pahiatua — 

Pahiatua  Herald  (E.)         . .                . .                . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Palmerston  North — 

Manawatu  Daily  Standard,  Rangitikei  Advertiser,  and  West 

Coast  Gazette  (E.)         . .                . .                . .  . .  Daily. 

Manawatu  Daily  Times  (E.)                . .                . .  . .        « 

Petone— 

Hutt  and  Petone  Chronicle  (M.)         . .                . .  . .  Wednesday. 

Wellington — 

Advocate  (M.)    . .                 . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Tuesday. 

Church  Chronicle  (M.)       . .                . .                . .  . .  Monthly. 

Evening  Post  (E.)               ..                 ..                 ..  ..Daily. 

Guardian  (E.)   . .                . .                . .                . .  . .  Thursday. 

Mercantile  Protection  Gazette  of  New  Zealand  (M.)  . .  Saturday. 

New  Zealand  Craftsman  (M.)              . .                . .  . .  Monthly.  ' 

New  Zealand  Cyclists*  Touring  Club  Gazette       . .  . .          ^ 

New  Zealand  Dairyman  and  Dairy  Messenger  (E.)  , 

New  Zealand  Field  (M.)    . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Friday. 

New  Zealand  Insurance,  Finance,  and  Mining  Journal  (M.)    Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Mail,  Town  and  Country  AdverUser  (M)  . .  Friday. 

New  Zealand  Mines  Record  (M.)        ..                ..  ..  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Times  (M.)    . .                . .                . .  . .  Daily. 

Pioneer  of  Social  Reform  (M.)             . .                 . .  . .   Monthly. 

Register  and  Property  Investors'  Guide              . .  . .  Monthly. 

Wellington  Price   Current  and  New  Zealand  Trade   Re-' 

view  (M)        ..                ..                ..                ..  ..  Monthly. 

Woodville— 

Woodville  Examiner  (E.)  . .                . .                . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Blenheim-  Blenheim. 

Marlborough  Daily  Times  and  Town  and  Country  Adver- 
tiser (M.)       ..                ..                ..                ..  ..  DaUy. 

Marlborough  Express  (E.)                  . .               . .  •  •       <r 
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velook —  , 

Pelonis  Guardian  and  Miners'  Advocate  (M.)      . .  . .  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Pioton — 
Marlborough  Press,  Oounty  of  Sounds  Gazette  (M.)  . »  Tuesday,  Friday » 

Brightwater—  Nelson. 

Brightwater  Independent  Chronicle  (M.)  . .  . .  Thursday. 

OoUingwood — 

Golden  Bay  Argus  (B.)      . .  . .  . .  . .  Thursday. 

Nelson — 

Oolonist(M.)     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Daily. 

Nelson  Evening  Mail  (E.)  . .  . .  . .  •  •        » 

Takaka— 

Takaka  News  and  CoUingwood  Advertiser  (B.)    . .  . .  Thursday. 

Charleston—  Westpobt. 

Charleston  Herald,  Brighton  Times,  and   Croninville  Re- 
porter (M.)     . .  . .  . .  ; .  . .  Wed.,  Saturday, 

Murohison — 

Buller  Post  (E.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Thursday. 

Westport — 

Buller  Miner  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Friday. 

Westport  News  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . ,  Daily. 

Westport  Times  and  Evening  Star  (E.)  . .  . .       , 

^Brunnerton-  Gbeymouth. 

Brunner  News,  Blackball  Courier,  and  Grey  Valley  Adver- 
tiser (E.)       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Daily. 

Greymouth — 

Evening  Star  and  Brunnerton  Advocate  (B.) 

Grey  River  Argus  (M.)       . .  . .  . .  *.        m 

Weekly  Argus  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Weekly. 

Beef  ton — 

Inangahua  Herald  and  New  Zealand  Miner  (M.)  . .  Daily. 

Inangahua  Times  and  Reefton  Guardian  (E.)     . .  •  •      « 

TT  i.'i.M  «  HOKITIKA. 

Hokitika— 

Hokitika  Guardian  and  Evening  Star  (E.)  . .  . .  Daily. 

Leader  (M.)      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 

West  Coast  Times  (E.)      ..  ..  ..  ..  Daily. 

Kumara — 
Kumara  Times  and  Dillman's  and   Goldsborough  Adver- 
tiser (E.)        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        « 

Boss- 
Ross  and  Okarito  Advocate  and  Westland  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Wed.,  Saturday* 

Akaroa-  Chbistchubch. 

Akaroa  Mail  and  Banks  Peninsula  Advertiser  (M.) 
Ashburton — 

Ash  burton  Guardian  (E.)  .. 

Ashburton  Mail,  Rakaia,  Mount  Somers,  and  Alford  Forest 
Advertiser  (M.) 

Ashburton  Standard  and  Farmers'  Advocate  (M.)  . . 
Cheviot- 
Cheviot  News  (M.) 
Christohurch — 

Canterbury  Times  (M.) 

Lyttelton  Times  (M.) 

Mercantile  and  Bankruptcy  Gazette  of  New  Zealand  (E.)    . . 


Tuesday,  Friday. 

Daily. 

Tues.,Thur.,Sat» 
Men.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Tues.,  Fri, 

Wednesday* 

Daily. 

Thursday. 
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New  Zealand  Baptist 

New  Zealand  Church  News  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Gyolist  (M.). . 

New  Zealand  Railway  Review 

New  Zealand  Schoolmaster  (E.) 

New  Zealand  War  Cry  and  Official  Gazette  of  the  Salvation 
Army  (M.)     . . 

New  Zealand  Wheelman  . . 

Press  (M.) 

Prohibitionist  ..  

Spectator  (M.)  . . 

Star(E.) 

Truth  (E.) 

Weekly  Press  (incorporating  the  "  Referee  ")  (M.) 
Oxford  (East)— 

Oxford  Observer  (M.) 
Eaikoura — 

Kaikoura  Star  and  North    Canterbury  and   Softfth    Marl- 
borough News  (E.) 
Rangiora — 

Rangiora  Standard  and  North  Canterbury  Guardian  (M.)    . . 
Southbridge — 

Ellesmere  Guardian  (M.)  . . 
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Geraldine—  Timabu. 

Geraldine  Advocate  (M.)    . . 

Mackenzie  County  Chronicle  (E.) 

Pleasant  Point  Mail  (E.)    . . 

Temuka  Times  (E.) 
Temuka — 

Geraldine  Guardian  (M.)  . . 

Gladstone  Guardian  (M.)  . . 

Temuka  Leader  (M.) 
Timaru— 

Morning  Post  (M.) 

South  Canterbury  Times  (E.) 

Timaru  Herald  (M.) 
Waimate — 

Waimate  Advertiser  (M.)  . . 

Waimate  Times  (M.) 

Oamaru—  Oamabu. 

North  Otago  Times  (M.)    . . 
Oamaru  Mail  (E.) 

DUNEDm. 


Monthly. 

m 

Saturday. 
Monthly. 


Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Daily. 

Fortnightly,  Fri. 

Wednesday. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 


Tu.,  Fri. 

Wed.,  Saturday. 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 


Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 
Mod.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Tuep.,  Thr.,  Sat. 

Daily. 
Daily. 
Daily. 

Saturday. 
Tues.,  Thr.,  Sat. 


Alexandra  South — 

Alexandra  Herald  and  Central  Otago  Gazette  (M.) 
Balclutha — 

Clutha  Leader  (M.) 

Free  Press  (M.) 
Clyde- 

Dunstan  Times,  Vincent   County    Gazette,    and    General 
Goldfields  Advertiser  (M.) 
Cromwell- 
Cromwell  Argus  and  Northern  Goldfields  Gazette  (M.) 

Cromwell  Times 
Dunedin — 

Christian  Outlook  (M.) 

Evening  Star  (E.) 

Farmers'  Circular  (M.) 


Daily. 

m 

Thursday. 
Tuesday.  Friday. 

Friday. 

Tuesday,  Sat. 
Tuesday,  Friday. 

Saturday. 
Daily. 
Thur.,  fortn'ly 
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Dunedin — continued, 

Katipo  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Monthly. 

Kew  Zeal&nd  Guardian  (M.)  . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Journal  of  Education    . . 

JSTew  Zealand  Mining  Journal  and  Financial  Guide  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Tablet  (M.)  . .  . .  Friday. 

Otago  Daily  Times  (M.)     . .  . .  Daily. 

Otago  Witness  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Thursday. 

Otago  Workman,  Dunedin  and  Suburban  Advertiser  (M)     . .  Saturday. 

Schoolmates     ..  ..  ..  ..  Monthly. 

Temperance  Standard       . .  . .         '       . .  « 

Trade  Review  and  Farmers'  Gazette  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 

Triad  (M.)         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Monthly. 

Weekly  Budget  (M.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Saturday. 

Lawrence — 

Tuapeka  Recorder  (M.)      . .  . .  . .  Friday. 

Tuapeka  Times  (M.)  ..        •  ..  Wed.,  Saturday. 

MUton- 

Bruce  Herald  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Tuesday  Friday. 

Hosgiel— 

Taieri  Advocate  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Wed.,  Saturday. 

Naseby — 

Mount  Ida  Chronicle  (E.)  . .  . .  Friday  (twice). 

Palmerston — 

Palmerston  and  Waikouaiti  Times  (M.)  . .  Friday. 

Roxburgh — 

Mount  Benger  Mail  (M.)    . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 

Tapanui — 

Tapanui  Courier  and  Central  Districts  Gazette  (M.)  . .  Wednesday. 

Invsbcabqill. 


Arrowtown — 

Lake  County  Press  (E.) 
Gore — 

Mataura  Ensign  (E.) 

Southern  Standard  (M.)     . . 
Invercargill — 

Southern  Cross  (M.) 

Southlander  (M.) 

Southland  Daily  News  (E.) 

Southland  Times  (M.) 

Weekly  Times  (M.) 
Queenstown — 

Lake  Wakatipu  Mail  (E.)  . . 
River  ton — 

Orepuki  Miner  (E.) 

Otautau  Mail  and  Wallace  County  Advertiser  (M.) 

Riverton  Times  and  Wallace  County  Advertiser  (E.) 

Western  Star  and  Wallace  County  Gazette  (M.) . . 
Winton — 

Winton  Record  and  Ilokonui  Advocate  (M.) 
Wyndham— 

Wyndham  Farmer  (M.)     . . 

Wyndham  Herald  (M.)     . . 

The  foregoing  towns  are  arranged  according  to  the  postal  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  situated. 

Taking  the  provincial  districts,  Auckland  has  40  publications 
registered  as  newspapers,  Taranaki  12,  Hawke's  Bay  8,  Wellington 
49,  Marlborough  4,  Nelson  13,  Westland  8,  Canterbury  37,  and 
Otago  48. 


Thursday. 

Tues.,  Th.,  Sat. 
Tuesday,  Friday. 

Saturday. 

Friday. 

Daily. 

Friday. 


Tues.,  Th.,  Sat. 


Tues.,  Fri. 

Friday. 

Mon..  Wed..  Fri. 
Wed.,  Friday. 


^^V               GUSTOMB  DUTIES  AMEND 

riti 

EN 

T  ACT,  190C              ^M 
into  force  the  following     1 

^^m         Thk  iibovc  Acii,  datt^i  lath  September,  b 

^^M         alteraLions  of  duti^^s,  and  examptioiiB : — 

1 

^^H                                                                                     DOTIKS   lUPOBSn. 

1 

^^^^H                          N*me«  of  Anicl«t. 

liaie*  Qt  Duty.                     ^^H 

^^^^   Tea 

n 

p. 
n 

0 

tlie  lb.                   ^M 

^^^^^b   Gurr&Dts  and  nttaitiEi 

*.) 

0 

I 

^H 

^^^^B  CmndleB          .... 

0 

0 

1 

the  lb.  or  package  of  that  ^^M 

reputed  weight,  and  >0|^^| 

in  proportion  for  pauk^^^H 

\     ages  of  greater  or  1««^^^H 

reputed  weight,            ^^^1 

^^^^__   Co€Oa 

0 

0 

a 

the                     ^H 

^^^^^h  Coffee,  roasted 

0 

d 

» 

^^^1 

^^^^^F  Stoarina^  for  maioh  matcmg 

0 

0 

9 

^^^1 

^          Faraf&unax.. 

0 

0 

^^^^^H 

^^H           MatcfacB— 

^^^1 

^^^B               Wax,  '*  plaid  vestaf^  "in 

' 

r 

the  groM  of  boxei».             ^^H 

^^^1                  oontaimng  Qoder  im 

^^^1 

^^H               Wax, '*  pookft  veatas  ' 

V. 

i 

3 

^^^1 

^^^v                  bi  tea  cos  taming  under  100  matcbeH 

^^^^ 

^^H               Wax,    '' KporiFmaire/'    "ovals/'    and 

0 

4 

(> 

^^^1 

^^H                  **J^o.  4  tin  vestaB*'  in  boxei  contain 

^^^^ 

^^^B                  ing  not  more  than  200  matohea 

^^^^ 

^^M              Wax.  other  kinds,  (or  every  100  matchea 

0 

2 

a 

^^^^^1 

^^H                 or  frACtiou  thereof  contained  in  one 

^^^^^M 

^^m               box 

^^^H 

^^^B           Pateui  mediumeM 

15 

0 

0 

per  oeDt.                ^^H 

^^H           Propnetar)'  tuedicmeii  and  medicameute— 

^^^H 

^^H               1,  Bearing  the  niime  of  the  proprietor 

^^^^^1 

^^H                      on  label  or  package 

^^^^^1 

^^B              3.  Bearing  a  prefixed  name  in  the  pos- 

his 

0 

0 

^^^^^1 

^^H                     fesfiive  caee                                        1 

^^^^H 

^^H              4,  Not  otherwiae  enamerated,  prepared 

^^^^ 

^^H                      by  aoy  occult  «eoret  or  art 

^^^^ 

^^H          SaffiapariUa  , . 

15 

0 

0 

^^^1 

^^H           Drugs  and  druggie te'  iiundnea  and  apothe- 

15 

0 

0 

^H 

^^^1              cariea'  wares  not  otherwise  enumerated 

^^^H 

^^^1          Chemicals  not  otherwige  enumerated,  tn- 

Id 

0 

0 

^^^1 

^^H              eluding    photographic    obemicals   and 

^^^1 

^^M              flaotal  aoeiio  acid  (B.P.  standard) 

^^^M 

^^H          TiuotureM  and  medicinal  spirits  of  any 

16 

D 

0 

^^^^H 

^^H              reoogitiaed    phannaooproia  containing 

^^H               50  per  cent.  prc>of  epirit  or  leas 

^^^^H 

^^H           St^i^mtugiDes  and  parts  thereof,  inolud^ 

6 

0 

^^^^^H 

^^^K              tog  the  boiler  or  boiJert  therefor,  itn- 

^^^H 

^^H              ported   spec! ally  for  mining  or  gold- 

^^H 

^^H             tiavin|(  purposes  and  prooeasei,  or  (or  , 

^H 

^^1              dairying  purpoeea                                      \ 

1 

^H 

^^B          fXo  ttM  page  70.  J 

^ 

■ 

(otmm         ■ 
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24. 

96 
37. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
87. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
43. 


Milk,  preserved,  25  per  cent,  ad  valoiem. 

Mustard,  3d.  the  lb. 

N a  be  of  ail  kinds,  except  coooftnuta,.  2d.  the  lb. 

Oysters,  preaerred,  2d.  the  }h  or  paok&gea  of  tbett  reputed  weight,  and  00  in 

proportion  for  packagea  of  greater  or  leaa  reputed  weight. 
Pearl  barley,  1b.  the  cwt. 
Peaa,  &plit,  2b.  the  owt. 
Pickles,  35.  the  imperial  gaUon. 
ProviBions,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent*,  ad  valorem, 
Rica  and  rice-flour,  6fl.  the  owfc. 
Kice,  undreseed,  and  dreaaed  in  bond,  4s,  the  owt. 
Salt,  except  rook-Bait,  10^.  the  ton. 
Sardines,  including  the  oil,  2d.  the  lb, 
SauceB»  4b.  the  impenal  gaUon. 

SpioeSi  inctading  pepper  and  pimento,  tiBground,  2d*  the  lb, 
Sptoes,  moluding  pepper  and  pimento,  ground,  4d.  the  lb. 
Sugar,  |d.  the  lb. 
Treacle  and  tnolassea,  ^d.  the  lb. 

VegetableB,  freab,  dried,  or  preserved,  20  per  cent.,  ad  valorem. 
Ymegar,  table,  not  exceeding  6'5  per  cent,  of  acidity,*  6d.  the  gallon. 


Class  II. — Tobacco. 

43.  Cigarettes,  not  exceeding  in  weight  2Jlb.  per  1,000,  17a.  6d.  the  1,000.     And 

for  all  weight  in  excess  of  2|lb,  per  1,000»  6d.  the  oz, 

44.  Oigara,  7b.  the  lb. 

45.  Snuff.  7h.  the  lb. 

46.  Tobacco,  3s,  6d.  the  lb. 

47*  Tobacco  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  any 
licenacd  tobacco  manufactory,  for  manufacturing  purposes  only,  Into 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  anufi,  2s.  the  lb. 

Class  III. — Alcoholic  Beverages,  and  MATERUJiS  fob  Maeinq 

Same. 

48.  Ale,  beer  of  all  sorts,  porter,  cider,  and  perry,  the  gallon,  or  for  Bix  reputed 

quart  bottles,  or  12  reputed  pint  bottles,  28.  the  gallon. 

49.  Gordiaifi,  bitttira,  and  liqueurs,  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 
60.  Hops,  6d.  the  lb. 

51.  Malt,  2a.  the  bushel. 

52,  Rice  malt,  Id.  the  lb, 
63.  Solid  wort,  6d.  the  lb. 

54.  Spirits  and  atroug  waters,  tlie  strength   of  which   can   be  ascertained  by 

Bykes's  hydrometer,  t6s.  the  proof  gallon. 

(No  allowance  beyond  16  &  under  proof  shall  be  made  for  epirita  or 
strong  watprs  of  a  lesa  hydrometer  strength  than  16  5  under  proof.) 

55.  Spirits   and   strong  waters,   aweeteoed  or   mixed,  when  not  exceeding  the 

strength  of  proof,  168.  the  liquid  gallon. 

56.  Spirits  and  strong  waters  in  cases  shall  be  charged  aa  follows,  namely  :^ 

Two  gallons  and  under,  aa  two  gallons  ;  over  two  gallons  and  not  exceed- 
ing three,  aa  three  gallons ;  over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  four, 
AS  four  gallons  ;  and  so  on  for  any  greater  quantity  contained  iu  any 


57. 


58. 


Spirits  or  strong  waters,  mixed  with  Ingredients  in  any  proportion  exceeding 
33  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  although  tbereby  coming  under  any  other 
designation,  excepting  patent  or  proprietary  medicines,  or  tinctures  and 
medicinal  spirits  otherwise  enumerated,  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

Wine,  Australian,  containing  not  moro  than  35  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 
verified  by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed  quart  bottles, 
or  twelve  reputed  pint  bottles,  5s.  the  gallon. 


'  Vinegar  exceeding  6*5  per  cent,  of  acidity  to  bo  treated  as  aeetto  aold. 
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$9.  Wine,  other  than  gparJcling  and  Auatralian,  contalDing  teaA  than  40  per  ne&t 
of  proof  apirit  verified  bj  Sykes^s  hydrometer,  the  gallon ,  or  for  aU 
reputfid  quart  bottles^  or  twelve  reputed  pint  bottleB,  68»  the  gallon. 

60.  Wine,  sparkling,  Qs.  the  gallon. 

Class  I¥. — Non-Alcoholio  Beverages,  and  Materui^s  for 
MAiaNO  Same. 

61.  Aerated  and  mmeral  wateis  and  effervescing  beverages,  20  per  eeat  a4  valorem* 

62.  Chicory,  3d.  the  lb. 

63.  Ghocoiate,  dd.  the  lb. 
54.  Cocoa,  3d,  the  Ik 

65.  Cuffee,  ensenoe  of,  20  per  cent,  ad  valortm, 

66.  Coffee,  raw,  2d.  the  lb. 

67.  OofTee  roasted,  5d.  the  lb. 

68.  Syrups  i  lime- or  lemon  juice  sweetened  ;  raspberry  vinegar,  25  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

69.  Tea,  4d.  the  lb. 

Class  V.— Drugs,    Medigines,   Chemicals,  and  DRuoaiSTs' 

SimoRiEs. 

70.  Acid,  acetic,  n.o.e.,  containing  not  more  th|in  30per  cent,  of  acidity,  lAd.  the  lb. 

For  every  10  per  oont.  of  actdity  or  fraction  thereof  additional,  Jd.  the  lb. 

71.  Acid,  tartaric;,  Id.  the  lb. 

72.  Baking'powtIer,yea8t  preparations,  and  other  ferment!!, 20  per  cent.o^vafor^m. 

73.  Chemicals  n.o.e,,  iaoluding  photographic  chemicals  and  glaoia)  aoetto  aoldi 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

74.  Cream  of  tartar,  Id.  the  lb, 

75.  Drugs  and  dniggiHts'  aundrlee  and  apothecaries'  wares,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  a<i 

valorem. 

76.  Essences,  flavouring,  ftpirituous,  15  per  oent.  ad  tfalorem  until  let  February, 

1896,  and  thereafter  iGa,  the  liquid  gallon, 

77.  Essences,  flavouring,  n.o.e  ,  15  per  cent,  a/i  vahrsm, 

78.  Eucalyptus  oil,  in  bulk  or  bottle,  20  per,  cent,  ad  valorem, 

79.  Glycerine,  refined,  20  ^r  cent,  ad  valor§m^ 

80.  Opium,  40e,  the  lb, 

81.  Patent  medicines,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

83.  Proprietary  medicines,  or  medicaments,  (1)  bearing  the  name  of  the   pro- 

prietor on  label  or  package  ;  (2)  bearing  a  prefixed  name  In  the  possessive 
case ;  (3)  n.o.e.,  prepared  by  any  occult  secret  or  art,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
68.  Saccharine,  except  in  the  form  of  tabloids  or  tablets,  Is,  6d.  the  ounce. 

84.  Sarsaparilla,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

85.  Sod  A,  carbonate  and  bicarbonate.  Is.  the  owt. 

86.  Soda,  cryflials,  2a,  the  owt. 

87.  Tinctures  and  medicitiftl  epirits  of  any  recogniRed  pharmacopoeia,  oontaluing 

more  than  50  percent,  of  proof  spirit,  Is.  the  lb. 

88.  Tinctures  and  medicinal  spirits  of  any  recognised  pharmaoopceia,  oontaiDing 

lesit  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  6d.  the  lb. 

Glass  VI. — Clothing  and  Textile  Goods. 

89.  Apparet  and  ready-made  clothing,  and  all  articles  n.o.e.  made  up  wholly  or 

in  part  from  textile  or  other  piece-goods,  25  per  oeiii.  ad  valorem, 

90.  Apparel  made  by  British  or  foreign  tailors,  dress-,  mantle,  or  jacket-makers, 

to  the  order  of  residents  in  the  colony,  and  intended  for  the  individual  ub« 
of  fuoh  residents,  whether  imported  by  the  residents  themselves  or  through 
an  importing  Arm,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

91.  Blankets,  20 per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

92.  Collars  and  cuffs,  of  paper  or  other  material,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
98.  Cotton  coDUterpanes,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

94,  QottoQ  piece  goods,  to  include  turkey  twilln,  dress  prints  (hard-spun  and 
plain-woven),  where  the  invoice  value  does  not  exceed  4d.  the  yard  ;  and 
cotton  piece  goods  n.o.e.,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Ootbonplioe  goods  ^n  ami  If » tapestry ;  ore  ton  no  s ;  chin  U  art  org  pe,  and  iwrgei ; 
velvetaenB»  velvets,  and  plushaa,  all  kinds  ;  damaska,  moquette  ;  gateem, 
tiaQiiettos;  orepons;  cdmps ;  zaphyr.^ ;  ginghama;  turkey  twilb;  prints; 
priatdd  cottona;  piqu6$;  vo^tlng-i ;  qailtinga  andmarcellaa;  mufilins  of  all 
kind^;  Ddts;  wmjow-fiot^;  balland«4,ctirtai us,  and  blinds;  diapers;  ticks, 
inolading  coloured  Belgian;  towelliags;  laoos  ;  20  por  oent.  ad  valorem. 

Drapery  a.o.e,,  20  per  eent.  ad  valorem, 

Foathora,  ornameatal  (laolulitig  ostrioh),  and  artifioial  flowers,  35  pet  cent. 
ad  valoram. 

Porfar,  dowlas,  and  Aax  aheoting,  n,o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

Pura,  25  per  cent,*a<i  Viilorem, 

HabardtL'ihery  n.o.o.,  20  por  oent.  ad  valorem. 

HaU  of  all  kiridii,  iiiiladiDg  atraw  hats,  aUo  caps,  25  per  oent  ad  valorem. 

Hosiery  no.e.,  20  por  oent.  ad  valorem^ 

Ltaoe,  and  laoes,  n.o.e,,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Millinery  o£  all  kinds,  InolnJing  trimmed   hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  25  per 

*  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ribbons  and  orape,  all  kind-i,  25  per  oont^  mi  valorem. 

Rng%  woollen,  cotton,  opossum,  or  other,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 

Sllawla,  20  per  oant.  ai  valorem. 

Silks,  satins,  velvets^  plushes,  n.o.e.,  oomposed  oC  silk  mixed  with  any  other 
mUertal,  in  the  pieoe,  25  peY  oent.  a<i  valorem. 

TexUle  pieoe-gxidi  other  than  cotton  or  silk,  20  per  oent.  ad  Wihrem. 

Umbrollfts,  parasols,  and  sunsbales.  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Yarns  a.o.e,.  20  per  cent,  ctd  valorem. 

Class  VII* — Leather  and  Manufactures  of  Leather, 
Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers^  n.o.e;   goloshes,  clogs,  pattens,  vamps^  upperSt 

and  laces,  22k  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Heel' plates,  and  too-sbifloners  and  plates,  22^^  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 
Leather— 

Leather  belting  and  bett-Ieatbar,  harness,  bridle,  legging,  bag,  kip  (other 
than  East  India),  4cl.  the  lb. 

Bufl  and  split,  including  satin  hidea  and  tweeds,  Sd.  the  lb. 

Cordovan,  levanted  leather,  roans,  sheepakms,  morocco  n.o.e,,  basils,  Sdt 
the  lb. 

Bv)le- leather,  3d,  the  lb, 

East  India  kip,  Pt^miaiks,  lambskins  and  goatskins  (drcssenl  other  than 
morocco),  kangaroo  and  wallabi  akina  (dressed),  tan  and  coloured  calf, 
*2d.  the  lb. 

Leather  n.o.e,,  Id.  the  lb. 
Leather  board  or  compo,  4d.  the  lb. 

Leather  bi%gs  and  leather-cloth  bag<},  n.o.e.,  20  per  oent  ad  valorem. 
Leather,  chamois,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Leather  cut  into  shapes,  22|  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Leather  leggings,  22|  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Leather  manufacture^)  n.o.e.^  20  per  cetit.  ad  valorem. 

Portmanbeauic ;  trunkit;  travelling-bags  and  brief- bags  of  leather  or  leather- 
cloth,  10  in.  tn  length  and  upwards,  and  carpet- bags,  25  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 
Saddlery  and  harness,  whips  and  whip-lhongs,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

Class  VIIL — Furniture  and  Hooseeold  FuBNisHtNos, 
123p  Basket-  and  wicker-ware  n.o,e„  not  being  furniture,  20  por  oent.  ad  valorem* 

124,  Carpets  and  druggetsi;  tlooroloth ;  mats  and  matting,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem* 

125.  Desks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

126.  Pamiture  and  oabinetware,  n.o.e.,  and  other  than  iron,  25  per  oent.  ad 

valorem. 

127.  Purniture-,  knife-,  and  plate- powder  and  polish,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem* 

128,  Mantelpieces,  other  than  stooe,  20  per  oent,  ad  valorem, 

129,  Upholstery  n.o.o,,  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 


95, 
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97, 

93. 

90, 
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171.  Pftper,  wrappmg,  othdr  kizi<3B,  including  brown,  cartcidge,  and  nugar  papers, 

&fl.  the  cwt. 

172.  Printed  matter  rel&fciug  to  patent   or  proprietary  mediomea  ;  tr^e  cata- 

logues, prioe-llsta,  and  fa^b  ton -plates  of  the  goods  of  ^rms  or  peraoiu 
in  tbe  colony »  2^  per  ceot.  ad  valorem. 

173.  Stationery  and  writiDg  p&por  n.o.o.^  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

174.  Stationery,  manufactured— viz.,  aoconnt -books ;   maniiscnpt  booka ;   bill- 

bead|  invoice^  and  statement  forms ;  printed  or  rukd  paper ;  counter- 
books  ;  obeqUG'  and  draft  forms  ;  tagn ;  labels ;  blolimg-|iada  ;  Bketch- 
books;  booK  covers;  copying  letter- books  ;  manifold  waters;  albums 
(other  than  for  photographs) ;  diaries  ;  birth  day -books  ;  plain  or  faint- 
lined  ruled  books  ;  primed  wmdow-tickets  -  printed,  lithographed,  or  em- 
bossed stationery;  and  Ohristmaa,  New  Year,  birthday,  and  Easter  cards 
and  booklets :  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

175.  Stereotypes  and  matrices^  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XII. — Manufactures  of   Metal. 

176.  Bioyoles,  tricycles,  anJ  tbe  like  vebiclea  ;  also  fluUhed  or  partly  finished  or 

machined  parts  qI  same,  o.o.e.»  ioclnding  weldlobs  stoel  tubing  cut  to 
short  lengths,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

177.  Boilers,  land  and  marine,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

17S,  Brass  cocks,  valves,  unions,   Inbrtnatora,  and  whistles,   20   per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

179.  Brass  manufactures  n.o.e,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

180.  CartridgoB  (shot),  10-  to  24^bore»  la.  6d.  the  100. 

181.  OartridgC'Cases,  9d.  the  100. 

182.  Cartridges,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

183.  Cash-registering  machines,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

184.  Coffin- furuituret  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

185.  Composition-piping,  Ha.  Cd.  tbe  owt. 

186.  Copper  manufactures  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

187.  Copying-preasea,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

138.  Orab' winches,  cranes  n.o.e.,  capstans,  and  windlaases,  90  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

189.  Cutlery,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

190.  Firearms,  all  kinds,  20  per  cent,  fli  valorem, 

191.  Galvanised-lion  mauufactures  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

192.  Gasometers,  and  other  apparatna  for  producing  gan  ;  also  gas-meters,  10  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

193.  Goapipes,  iron,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

191.  Hardware,  ironmongery,  and  holloware,  90  percent,  ad  valorem. 

195.  Iron  bridges,  and  iron  material^  n.o.e.,  for  the   construction   of   bridges, 

wharves,  jetties,  or  patent  slips,  SO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

196.  Iron  columns  for  buildings,  and  other  structural  ironwork,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

197.  Iron  doors  for  safes  and  vaults,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

19S,  Iron,  galvanised  corrugated  sheets^  screws,  and  naits,  2s.  the  cwt. 

199.  Iron  galvanised   tiles,  ridging,  guttering,  and   spouting,   20  per  cent,   ad 

vahrem. 
900.  Iron  gates  and  gate-posts,  staples,  standards,  straining  posts  and  apparatus, 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
SOL  Iron  nails.  28.  the  cwt, 

902.  Iron  pipes,  and  ^ttings  for  same,  including  main^oocks,  5  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

903.  Iron,  plain  galvanised  sheet  and  hoop,  la.  0d.  the  owt. 

SOI.  Iron   tanks,  exceeding  200  gallons  and  not  exceeding  400  gallons,   lOa, 
each. 

905.  Iron  tanks,  of  and  under  200  gallons,  5b.  each. 

906.  Iron-work  and  wire-work,  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Japanned  and  lacquered  motai  ware,  25  per  cent,  ad  vahrem. 
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1M)8.  Lawn-mowers,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

^09.  Lead,  in  sheets,  Is.  6d.  the  cwt. 

210.  Lead  piping,  Ss.  6d.  the  cwt. 

211.  Machinery,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  od  valorem, 

212.  Machinery,  electric,  and  appliances,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

213.  All  machinery  for  agricultoral   purposes,  inolading  chaff-cutters,  corn- 

crushers,  corn-shellers,  also  articles  used  in  manufacturing  the  same — 
namely,  chaff  cutting  knives,  tilt-rakes,  fittings  for  threshing-mills,  forg- 
ings  for  ploughs ;  but  excluding  reapers  and  binders,  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 
*214.  Machinery  for  dairying  purposes  (excluding  separators  and  coolers),  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

215.  Machinery  for   flour-mills,  woollen-mills,  paper-mills,  rope-   and   twine- 

making,  dredging,  saw-milling,  planing,  and  wood-working  (including 
lathes),  oil-refining,  boring,  and  also  machinery  for  refrigerating  or  pre- 
serving meat,  leather-splitting  machines,  and  band-knives  for  same, 
5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

216.  Machinery  for  stamping  and  Blocking  tin,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

217.  Machinery  of  every  description  for  mining  purpases,  including  machine 

pumps,  but  excluding  machinery  for  gold-saving  purposes  and  processes, 
5  per  cent,  ai  valorem. 

218.  Manufactures,  n.o.e.,  of  metal,  or  of  metal  in  combination  with  any  other 

material,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

219.  Nails  n.o.e.,  3s.  the  cwt. 

220.  Portable  engines  on  four  or  any  greater  number  of  wheels,  with  boilers  of 

locomotive  type  ;  also  traction-engines,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

221.  Printing  machines  and  presses,  5  per  cent,  aa  valorem. 

222.  Pomps  and  other   apparatus   for   raising  water  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

223.  Railway  and  tramway  plant  and  materials  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

224.  Sad-irons,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

225.  Shot,  103.  the  cwt. 

226.  Soda- water  machines ;  also  machines  for  adrating  liquids,  5  per  cent,  oi 

valorem. 

227.  Steam  engines  and  parts  of  steam-engines  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ai  valorem. 

228.  Steam-engines  and  parts  thereof  (including  the  boiler  or  boilers  therefor), 

imported  specially  for  mining  and  dairying  purpDses,  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

229.  Tinware,  and  tinsmiths*  furniture,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

230.  Waterworks  pipes,  iron,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

231.  Weighbridges  and  weighing-machines,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

232.  Wire  mattresses  and  webbing,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

233.  Zinc  tiles,  ridging,  guttering,  piping,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

234.  Zinc  manufactures  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Glass  XIII.— Timbeb  and  Abtiolbs  biadb  fbom  Timbeb. 

235.  Bellows,  other  than  forge,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

236.  Blocks,  wooden  tackle,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

237.  Buckets  and  tubs,  of  wood,  IX)  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

238.  Carriages,  carts,  drays,  wagons  and  perambulators,  and  wheels  for  the 

same,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

239.  Carriage  shafts,  spokes,  and  felloes,  dressed :  bent  carriage  timber  n.o.e., 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

240.  Doors,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  4s.  each. 

241.  Doors,  plain,  28.  each. 

242.  Sashes,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  4s.  the  pair. 
5243.  Sashes,  plain,  28.  the  pair. 

244.  Timber,  palings,  2s.  the  100. 

245.  Timber,  posts,  8s.  the  100. 

246.  Timber,  rails,  43.  the  100. 
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THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  NEW  ZEALAND, 

Under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  A^cts,  1888  and  1895,  and  •*  Ths  Tobacco 
Excise  Duties  Act,  1896.** 


Table  of  Duties. 

The  headings  of  the  respeotive  olasses  in  this  Table  and  in  the  Table  of 
Exemptions  arie  used  solely  for  ocfnvenienoe  of  olassification,  and  shall  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  articles  specified  therein,  or  be  construed  to  indicate  the 
material  of  which  any  such  article  is  made. 

The  word  *'  iron  "  includes  steel,  or  steel  and  iron  combined. 

Neither  steam-engines,  nor  parts  of  steam-engines,  nor  steam-boilers  (land 
or  marine)  are  included  in  the  expression  *' machines"  or  ** machinery"  in 
either  this  Table  or  the  Table  of  Exemptions. 

The  abbreviaion  **  n.o.e."  means  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

In  computing  *'  ad  valorem  *'  duties  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  is  inoreasecl 
by  10  per  cent. 

Class  I. — Foods  and  Articles  fob  Human  Consumption. 
Names  of  Articles  and  Rates  of  Duty. 

1.  Almonds,  in  the  shell,  2d.  the  lb. 

2.  Almonds,  shelled,  n.o.e,  8d.  the  lb. 

3.  Bacon  and  hams,  2d.  the  lb. 

4.  Biscuits,  ships',  plain  and  unsweetened,  3s.  the  owt. 

5.  Biscuits,  other  kmds,  2d.  the  lb. 

6.  Boiled  sugars,  comfits,  lozenges,  Scotch  mixtures,  and  sugar-candy,  2d.  thm 

lb.,  including  internal  packages. 

7.  Candied  peel  and  drained  peel,  3d.  the  lb. 

8.  Capers,  caraway  seeds,  catsup,  cayenne  pepper,  chillies,  chutney,  curry- 

powder  and  -paste,  fish-paste,  gelatine,  isinglass,  liquorice,  olives,  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

9.  Chocolate  confectionery,  and  all  preparations  of  chocolate  or  cocoa— 

In  plain  trade  packages,  3d.  the  lb. 

In  fancy  packages,  or  in  small  packages  for  retail  sale,  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

10.  Confectionery,  n.o.e.,  2d.  the  lb.,  including  internal  packages. 

11.  Fish,  dried,  pickled,  or  salted,  n.o.e.,  IDs.  the  cwt. 

12.  Fish,  potted  and  preserved,  2d.  the  lb.,  or  packages  of  that  reputed  weight, 

and  80  in  proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed  weight. 

13.  Fruit,  fresh,  viz.  :— 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,   medlars,  apricotn, 

quinccR,  tomatoes,  Id.  the  lb. 
(No  duty  exceeding  j^.  the  lb.  to  be  levied  on  apples  and  pears  from 

14th  July  to  31st  December.) 
Currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries,   and  strawberries,  ^d. 

the  lb 
Lemons,  }d.  the  lb. 

14.  Fruits,  dried,  2d.  the  lb. 

15.  Fruits,  preserved  in  juice  or  syrup,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

16.  Fruit-pnip,  and  partially  preserved  fruit,  n.o.e.,  l}d.  the  lb. 

17.  Fruits  preserved  by  sulphurous  acid.  Id.  the  lb. 

18.  Glucose,  Id.  the  lb. 

19.  Honey,  2d.  the  lb. 

20.  Jams,  jellies,  marmalade,  and  preserves,  2d.  the  lb.  or  packages  of  that 

reputed  weight,  and  so  in  proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed 
weight 

21.  Jellies  concentrated  in  tablets  or  powder,  4d.  the  lb. 

22.  Maizena  and  cornflour,  Jd.  the  lb. 

23.  Meats,  potted  or  preserved,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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24.  Milkt  preserved,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

25.  MusUrd,  2d.  the  lb. 

26.  Nute  of  all  kinds,  except  coooftnuta^  2d.  the  lb. 

27.  Ojfltera,  preserved,  2d.  the  lb.  or  p&okages  of  tliat  reputed  weight,  and  so  in 

proportioD  for  packages  of  grater  or  lesa  reputed  weight, 

26.  Pearl  barlej,  Is.  tlie  cwt, 

29.  Peas,  epUt,  2s.  the  cwt. 

30.  Pickles,  3&.  the  imperial  gallon, 

31.  Providona,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent.,  ad  vahrem* 
82«  Hice  and  rice-flour,  6(i.  the  cwt. 

83.  Bice,  undreased,  and  dressed  in  bond,  46.  the  owt. 

84.  Saitt  except  rook- salt,  10^.  the  ton. 

35.  Sardines,  inclading  the  oil,  2d.  the  lb, 

36.  Sauces,  4s.  tbe  imperial  gallon. 

37.  Spices,  iiiclading  pepper  and  pimento,  unground,  2d.  tbe  lb. 

38.  Spices,  including  pepper  and  pimento,  groundi  4d.  the  lb. 

39.  Sugar,  }d.  the  lb. 

40.  Treacle  and  molasses,  jd.  the  lb. 

41.  Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved.  20  per  cent.,  ad  valorem. 

42.  Vinegar^  table,  not  exceeding  6  5  per  cent,  of  acidity,*  6d.  the  gallon. 

Clasb  II. — Tobacco. 

43.  Cigarettes,  not  exceeding  in  weight  2|lb.  per  1,000,  17s.  6d,  the  1,000.     And 

for  all  weight  in  exceaa  of  2^1  b.  pet  1,000,  6d.  the  os. 

44.  Gigarii,  7b.  the  lb. 

45.  Bnuff,  7s.  tbe  lb. 

46.  Tobacco,  3b.  Gd.  the  lb. 

47.  Tobacco  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactt^red  in  tbe  colony  tn  any 

licensed    tobacco   manufactory,  for  manufacturing    purposes   only,    Into 
tobacco,  oigara,  cigarettes,  or  snuff,  26.  the  lb. 

Class  III. ^Alcoholic  Bevkbages,  and  Matekuls  for  MAKiNa 

Same. 

48.  Ale,  beer  of  all  sorts,  porter,  cider,  and  perry,  tbe  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed 

quart  bottles,  or  12  reputed  pint  bottles,  2s.  tbe  gallon. 

49.  Cordials,  bitters,  and  liqueurs,  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

50.  Hops,  6d.  the  lb. 

51.  Malt,  2b.  the  bushel. 

52.  Rice  malt.  Id.  the  lb. 
63.  Solid  wort,  6d.  the  lb. 

54.  Spirits  and  strong  waters,  the  strength    of  which   can   be  ascertained  by 

Sykea's  hydrometer,  166.  tbe  proof  gallon. 

(No  allowance  beyond  16  5  under  proof  ehall  be  made  for  spirits  or 
strong  wat<»r8  of  a  leas  hydrometer  strength  than  16  5  under  proof.) 

55.  Spirits  and  strong  waters,   sweetened  or  mixed,  when  not  exceeding  the 

strength  of  proof,  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 
66,  Spirits  and  strong  waters  in  cetaes  shall  be  chargf^d  as  follows,  namely  :-^ 

Two  gallons  and  under,  as  two  gallons ;  over  two  gallons  and  not  exceed* 
ing  three,  as  three  gallons ;  over  three  gallans  atid  not  exceeding  four, 
as  four  gallons;  and  ao  on  for  any  greater  quantity  contained  in  any 
case. 
67r  Spirits  or  strong  waters,  mixed  with  Ingredients  in  any  proportion  exceeding 
83  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  although  thereby  coming  under  any  other 
designation,  excepting  patent  or  proprietary  medtcines,  or  tinctures  and 
medicinal  spirits  otherwise  enumerated,  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 
58,  Wine,   Australian,   containing   not  moro   than   35  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 
verified  by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed  quart  hottlei, 
or  twelve  reputed  pint  bottles,  5s.  the  gallon. 

*  Vinegar  exceeding  6'5  per  cent,  of  acidity  to  be  treated  as  acetic  acid. 
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59*  Wine,  other  than  sparkling  and  Australian*  containing  lesfl  than  40  per  aenk. 
of  proof  apirit  verified  bj  Sykes's  hydrometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six 
reputed  quart  bottles,  or  twelve  ropnte^  pint  bottles,  6s.  the  gallon* 

60,  Wine,  sparkling,  98,  the  gallon. 

CiAss  IV. — ^NoN- Alcoholic  Beverages,  and  Materials  for 
Makiko  Same, 

61>  Aerated  and  mineral  waters  and  effervescing  beverages,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

62.  Chicory,  3d.  the  lb. 

63.  Chocolate,  3d.  the  lb. 

64.  Goooa,  3d.  the  lb. 

66.  Qoffee,  epsence  of,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorun^ 

66.  Coffee,  raw,  2d.  the  Ib- 

67.  Ooflee  roasted,  5d.  the  lb. 

68.  SyrnpB  ;  lime-  or  lemon  juioe  ftweetened ;  raspberry  vinegar,  25  per  coot*  ad 

vahrein. 
69*  Tea,  4d.  tbe  lb. 

Class  V. — DRuas*   Medicines,   Chemicals,   and  Druooistb* 

Sundries. 

70.  Acid,  acetic,  n.o.e.,  containing  not  more  th^n  30  per  cent,  of  acidity,  IJd.  the  lb. 

For  every  10  per  oenfc.  of  acidity  or  fraction  thereof  additional,  ^,  the  lb. 

71.  Aoid,  tartaric,  Id.  the  lb. 

72.  Baking- powder,  y east  preptu>at!ons,  and  other  ferments, 20  per  cent. ad  vnlortm^ 

73.  Chemicals  n.o.e.,  including  photographic  chemicals  and  glacial  acetic  acid, 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

74.  Cream  of  tartar,  Id.  the  lb, 

75*  Drugs  and  druggists*  sundnos  and  apotheoariea'  wares,  n,o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 
76*  Essences,  flavouring,  ttpirituous,  15  per  cent,  ad  palor§m  until  1st  Febtuai^t 

1896,  and  thereafter  163.  the  liquid  gallon, 

77.  Essences,  flavouring,  n.o.o  ,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

78.  Eucalyptus  oil,  in  bulk  or  bottle,  20  per.  cent,  ad  valorem, 

79.  Glycerine,  refined,  20  per  cent,  ad  tHilorem, 
80*  Opium,  408.  the  lb. 

81,  Patent  medicines,  40  per  c«nt.  ad  valorem, 

82.  Proprietary  medicines,  or  medicaments,  (1)  bearing  the  name  of  the  pro- 

prietor on  label  or  package  ;  (2)  bearing  a  proflxecf  name  in  the  possessive 
case ;  (3)  n,o.e,,  prepared  by  any  occult  secret  or  art,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

83.  Saccharine,  except  in  the  form  of  tabloids  or  tablets^  la.  6d.  the  ounce. 

84,  SarsaparJlla,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

85.  Soda,  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  la.  the  owl. 

86,  Soda,  crystals,  2s.  th;;  owt. 

87*  Tinctures  and  medicinal  spirits  of  any  recognised  pharmaoopceia,  oontaining 
more  than  50  percent,  of  proof  spirit.  Is.  the  lb, 

88.  Tmcturesarid  medicinal  spirits  of  any  recognised  pharmacopoeia,  containing 

less  than  ^  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  6d.  tbe  lb. 

Class  VI. — Clothing  and  Textile  Goods. 

89.  Apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  and  all  articles  n.o.e.  made  np  wholly  or 

in  part  from  textile  or  other  piece-goods,  25  per  oent,  o^  valorem. 

90.  Apparel  made  by  Britiflh  or  foreign  tailors,  dress-,  mantle-,  or  jacket- maken, 

to  the  order  of  residents  in  the  colony,  and  intended  for  tbe  iodividnal  um 
of  such  residents,  whether  imported  by  the  residents  themselves  or  through 
an  importing  firm,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

91.  Blankets,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

92.  Collars  and  cuffs,  of  paper  or  other  materiaK  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

93.  Cotton  counterpanes.  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

94*  Cotton  piece  goods,  to  include  turkey  twills,  dress  prints  (hard-spun  and 
plain-woven),  where  the  invoice  value  does  not  exceed  4d.  the  yard ;  and 
cotton  piece  goods  n.o,e,,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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9$.  Ooltonpitaod  gjada^namily,  b&pestry ;  cretonnes;  chintz  art  ordpe.ftnd  serges; 
velvetedtiSf  valve ts,  and  plashes*  all  kinds  ;  damasks,  moqu6ttd  ;  sateens^ 
ItQeneUaa;  orepons ;  onmpa;  zephyrs ;  ginghams;  turkey  twills ;  prints; 
printed  cottons;  piqnfi^  ;  vestingf* ;  quiltings  and  marcellas  ;  muslina  of  at] 
kind-i;  nets;  win Jovir-nsts;  hjllaridt.oarttvina,  and  blinds;  diapera  ;  ticka, 
tnctuding  oolourod  Belgian;  towellings;  laces:  20  per  cent,  ad  valortm. 

96.  Drapery  n.o.a,,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

97.  Ft^athera,  ornameatal  (molnling  catrioh ),  and  artificlai  Eowers,  25  p«r  oent. 

ad  valorem. 

98.  Forfar*  dowlaa,  an  J  flai  aheatmg,  n.o*e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
99»  Fars,  25  per  confc.*a4  valorem. 

100.  Habordanhery  n.o.e.,  20  par  oent,  a4  valorem. 

IQL  Hfiu  of  all  kind^,  inalading  straw  hata«  aUo  caps,  25  per  cent  ad  vatonm, 

102.  Hosiery  n.o.e.,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

10 Jt  Lac5e,  and  laoea,  n.o.e.,  25  par  oent.  ad  valorem. 

101.  Millinery  of  all  kinds,  including  trimoied  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  25  pet 

*  oent,  ad  tialorem. 

105.  Ribbons  acid  crapo^  all  kindi*  25  per  oent,  ad  valorem. 

106.  Ragi^t  woollen,  cotton,  opossuna,  or  other,  20  per  cent,  ad  palormi, 

107.  Shawla,  20  per  cant,  ad  valorem. 

108.  Silks,  satins,  velvets,  plashes,  n.o.e.,  oompnsed  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other 

material,  in  the  piece,  25  peY  coat,  ad  valorem. 

109.  Textile  piece  g>od-j  other  than  cotton  or  silk,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

110.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  aunshaJles.  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

111.  Yams  n.o.e.^  20  per  cent,  ad  valoreyn, 

Clasb  VII. ^Leather  and  MANUFACTtJEEa  of  Leather. 

112.  Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  n.o.e;   goloahea,  ologs,  pattenSi  vamps,  uppers, 

and  laoes,  22^  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 
111.  Heel  plates,  and  toa-attlTaDora  and  plates,  22^  per  cent,  ad  valorsm* 

114,  Leather— 

Leather  belting  and  bQlt-leather,  harness,  bridle,  legging,  bag,  kip  (other 
than  East  India),  41.  the  lb. 

Bn£[  and  split,  including  aatin  hidef!  and  t weeds,  3d.  the  lb. 

Cordovan,  levanted  leather,  roans,  sheept^kma,  morocco  n.o.e.,  basils,  3di 
m  the  lb. 

B  S^le^ leather,  2d.  the  lb. 

^^         £ast  India  kip,  Persians,  lambskins  and  goatskins  (dressed  other  than 
^»  moroooo),  kangarao  and  wallabi  skins  (dressed),  tan  and  coloured  calf, 

^  Hd.  the  lb. 

Leather  n.o.e..  Id.  the  lb. 

115.  Leather  board  or  oompo,  4d.  the  lb. 

11$.  Leather  hags  and  leather-cloth  bag*?,  n.o.o.,  20  per  oent.  ad  valortm* 

117.  Leather,  chamois,  20  per  cent*  ad  valorem. 

IIB.  Leather  cut  into  shapes,  22^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

119.  Leather  leggings,  22|  per  cent,  aei  valorem. 

120.  Leather  manufactures  n.o.e.,  20  per  ceat.  ad  valorem. 

121.  Portmanteaux  ;  trtink»! ;  travailing- bags  and  britif-bags  of  leather  or  leather- 

cloth,  10  in.  in  length  aud  upwards,  and  carpet-bags,  25  per  cent,  od 
valorem. 

122.  Saddlery  and  harneas,  whtpa  and  whip-th^ngt,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

Class  VIIL — Furnituhe  and  Household  Fuknishingb. 

123.  Basket-  and  wicker-ware  n.o.e.«  not  being  furniture,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem* 

124.  Garnets  and  druggets ;  Eoorcloth  ;  mats  and  matting,  20  p«r  cent,  ad  valorem, 

125.  Deslfis,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

126.  Fnmiture  and  oabsnetware,  n.o.e.,  and  other  than  iron,  25  per  oent*  ad 

valoretn. 

127.  Furniture  ,  knife-,  and  pi  ate  powder  ani  polish,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

128.  Manttilpieoes,  other  than  stone,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

129.  Uphoktery  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Class  IX. — China,  Glass,  and  Earthen  Goods. 

ISO.  Brioks,  known  as  firebrioks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

131.  China,  porcelain,  and  parianware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

182.  Drainage  pipes  and  tiles,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

183.  Earthen  flooring  and  garden  tiles,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

184.  Earthenware,  stoneware,  and  brownware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

185.  Filters,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

136.  Fireclay,  ground,  and  fireclay  goods,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

187.  Glass,  crown,  sheet,  and  common  window,  28.  the  100  superficial  feet. 

188.  Glassware ;  also  plate-glass,  and  glass  polished,  coloured,  and  other  kinds 

n.o.e. ;  globes  and  chimneys  for  lamps,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

189.  Lamps,  lanterns,  and  lamp-wick,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

140.  Plate-glass,  bevelled  or  silvered ;  mirrors  and  looking-glasses,  framed  or  nn- 

framed,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  X. — Fancy  Goods,  Musical  Instruments,  etc. 

141.  Artificial  flies,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

142.  Cards,  playing,  6d.  per  pack. 
148.  Clocks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

144.  Dressing-cases,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

145.  Fancy  goods,  and  toys,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

146.  Fishing  tackle,  including  artificially- baited  hooks  other  than^  flies,  20  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

147.  Jewellery;  plate,  gold  or  silver;  greenstone,  cut  or  polished:  20  per  cent. 

ad  valorem. 

148.  Mouldings  in  the  piece,  for  picture- frames,  cornices,  or  ceilings,  15  per  cent.. 

ad  valorem. 

149.  Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

150.  Oil,  perfumed,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

151.  Papier-macb6  ware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

152.  Perfumery  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

158.  Perfumed  spirits  and  Cologne- water ;  £1  Is.  the  liquid  gallon  until  the  1st 
February,  1896,  and  thereafter  £1 10s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

154.  Photographic  goods  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  cui  valorem. 

155.  Pictures,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  framed  or  nn- 

framed ;  picture-  or  photograph-frames  and  -mounts,  20  per  cent.  atL 
valorem. 

156.  Plated  ware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

157.  Statues,  statuettes,  casts,  and  bronzes,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

158.  Tobacco-pipes  and  cases,  cigar-  and  cigarette-holders  and  cases,  cigarette^ 

papers  and  -cases,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

159.  Toilet  preparations,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

160.  Watches,  20  per  cent,  ad  valtyrem. 

161.  Walking-sticks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XI. — Paper  Manufaotubeb  and  Stationebt^ 

162.  Calendars  and  show-cards,  all  kinds,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

163.  Cardboard  boxes  complete,  or  cardboard  cut  and  shaped  for  boxes  (includin|^ 

match-boxes),  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

164.  Directories  of  New  Zealand,  or  of  any  part  thereof ;  also  covers  for  direc- 

tories, 25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  oOAfl8     q^I^Z  ^'zi^  JiUc 

165.  Handbills,  programmes,  and  circulars,  playbills  and  printed  posters,  20  pes 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

166.  Ink,  writing,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

167.  Paper  bags,  coarse  (including  sugar-bags),  7s.  6d.  the  owt. 

168.  Paper  bags  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

169.  Paper-hangings,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

170.  Paper,  wrapping— viz.,  blue  candle,  glazed  cap,  glazed  casings  small  haad, 

lumber  hand,  and  tissue,  5s.  the  owt. 
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171.  Pfcp^r,  wrapping,  other  kinda^  iucludiog  l)rown,  cartridge,  aad  BUgaj*  paperi, 

&B.  thfi  cwt. 

172.  Printed  matter  rdattng  to  patijnt   or  proprietary  mcdtcines  ;  trade  caba- 

logues,  prioe-lists,  and  fa^htoB-platos  of  the  goods  of  flrma  or  paraoas 
in  the  oolouy,  25  per  cent,  ad  vathrem. 

173.  Statiooery  and  writing  pap«)r  n.o.e.,  20  por  cent,  ad  valorem. 

174.  Statioaory,  mAUufaoturod— viz.,  aocount-booka ;    mannscnpt   books;    bill- 

bead,  iuvoice,  and  statement  forms;  printed  or  ruled  paper;  counter- 
book  b  ;  cheque-  and  draft  forma  ;  tags;  labt-k;  blotting-pada  ;  sketcli^ 
books;  book  covera  ;  copying  letter- books ;  manifold  writers;  albums 
(other  than  for  photographs)  ;  diarieB  ;  birthdaybooka  ;  plain  or  faint- 
lined  ruled  book.*] ;  primed  window  tickets  ;  pdated»  Uthograpliedf  or  em^ 
bojised  stationery  ;  and  Gtiristmaa,  New  Year,  birthday,  and  Easter  oarda 
and  bookbtJi :  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

175.  Stereotyped  and  matrioea,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XII. — Manufactuiies  of   Metal, 

176.  Bioyoles,  tr ioycles,  and  the  like  vebiolos  ;  alao  finished  or  partly  finished  or 

machined  parts  of  same,  u,o.e.,  iucluding  woldleits  ateel  tubing  out  to 
sliart  longtha,  20  per  cent*  ad  valorsm. 

177.  Boilers,  land  aud  raewioe,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

118,  Braisa  cocks,  vaUea,  unionct,   lubricators,   and  whistles,   20   per  cent,   ad 
valorem. 

179.  Brass  manufactures  n.o.e,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

180.  Cartridges  (shot),  10-  to  21- bore,  la.  6d,  the  lOO. 

181.  Cartddge-cases,  gd.  the  100. 

182.  Cartridgeg,  n.o.e.,  20  per  coot,  ad  valorem. 

185.  Cash -registering  machtnes,  10  per  oeut.  ad  valorem. 

184.  Coffin- furniture,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

185.  Compos  I  ti  on -pipings  Ss.  Gd.  the  owt. 

1B6.  Copper  manufactures  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

187.  Copying' pressoa,  SSOper  cent,  ad  valorem. 

188.  Grab  winches,  oranes  n.o.e.,  capstans,  and  wiadtMses,  90  per  cent,   ad 

valorem. 

189.  Cutlery,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

190.  Fir<iarms,  all  kinds,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

191.  Galvanised^ron  manufaotures  u.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

102.  Gasometers,  and  other  apparatus  for  producing  ga^  ;  also  gaa-meters,  10  pec 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

193.  Gaspipea,  iron,  5  por  cent,  ad  valorem, 

194.  Hardware,  ironmongery,  and  holloware,  20  percent,  ad  valorem, 

195.  Iron  bridges,  and  iron  material,  n.o.e.,  for  the   confltructton  of  bridgea, 

wharves,  jetties,  or  patent  slips,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoreFn. 

196.  Iron  coiumns  for  buildmgs,  and  other  structural  ironwork,  20  per  cont.  ad 

valorem. 

197.  Iron  doors  for  safes  and  vaults,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

11)8,  Iron,  galvanised  corrugated  sheets,  screws,  and  nails,  2a.  the  cwt. 

199.  Iron  galvanised   tiles,  ridging,  gubtering,  and   spouting,   20  per  cent,  ad 

valoretn, 
flOO.  Iron  gates  and  gate-posts,  staples,  standards,  straining  posts  and  apparatus, 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

201.  Iron  nails,  2s,  the  owt. 

202.  Iron  pipes,  and  HUinga  for  same,  including  main-oocks,  5  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 
903.  Iron,  plain  galvanised  sheet  and  hoop.  Is.  Gd.  Ike  owt. 
204.  Iron  tanks,  exceeding  200  gallons  and  not  exceedi^  400  gallous,   lOs, 

each. 

905.  Iron  tanks,  of  aod  under  200  gallOos,  5s.  each. 

906.  Iron- work  and  wire- work,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

907.  Japanned  and  lacquered  metal  ware,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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1M)8.  Lawn-mowers,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

209.  Lead,  in  sheets,  Is.  6cl.  the  owt. 

210.  Lead  piping,  Ss.  6d.  the  owt. 

211.  Machinery,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

212.  Machinery,  electric,  and  appliances,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

213.  All  machinery  for  agricultural   purposes,  including  chaff-cutters,  corn- 

crushers,  com-shellers,  also  articles  used  in  manufacturing  the  same — 
namely,  chaff  cutting  knives,  tilt-rakes,  fittings  for  threshing-mills,  forg- 
ings  for  ploughs ;  but  excluding  reapers  and  binders,  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem, 
*214.  Machinery  for  dairying  purposes  (excluding  separators  and  coolers),  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

215.  Machinery  for   flour-mills,  woollen-mills,  paper-mills,  rope-   and  twine- 

making,  dredging,  saw-milling,  planing,  and  wood-working  (including 
lathes),  oil-refining,  boring,  and  also  machinery  for  refrigerating  or  pre- 
serving meat,  leather-splitting  machines,  and  band-knives  for  same, 
5  per  cent,  cut  valorem. 

216.  Machinery  for  stamping  and  blocking  tin,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

217.  Machinery  of  every  description  for  mining  purpases,  including  machine 

pumps,  but  excluding  machinery  for  gold-saving  purposes  and  prooesses, 
5  per  cent,  ai  valorem. 

218.  Manufactures,  n.o.e.,  of  metal,  or  of  metal  in  combination  with  any  other 

material,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

219.  Nails  n.o.e.,  ds.  the  cwt. 

220.  Portable  engines  on  four  or  any  greater  number  of  wheels,  with  boilers  of 

locomotive  type  ;  also  traction-engines,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

221.  Printing  msMhines  and  presses,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

222.  Pumps  and  other   apparatus   for   raising  water  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  oi 

valorem. 

223.  Railway  and  tramway  plant  and  materials  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

224.  Sad-irons,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

225.  Shot,  10s.  the  cwt. 

226.  Soda-water  machines ;  also  machines  for  adrating  liquids,  5  per  cent,  oi 

valorem. 

227.  Steam  engines  and  parts  of  steam-engines  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ai  valorem. 

228.  Steam-engines  and  parts  thereof  (including  the  boiler  or  boilers  therefor), 

imported  specially  for  mining  and  dairying  purpDses,  5  per  cent.  OM 
valorem. 

229.  Tinware,  and  tinsmiths*  furniture,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

230.  Waterworks  pipes,  iron,  5  per  cent,  ctd  valorem, 

231.  Weighbridges  and  weighing-machines,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

232.  Wire  mattresses  and  webbing,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

233.  Zinc  tiles,  ridging,  guttering,  piping,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

234.  Zinc  manufactures  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XIII.— Timber  and  Abtiolbs  1£ADE  fbom  Timbbb. 

^35.  Bellows,  other  than  forge,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

236.  Blocks,  wooden  tackle,  20  per  cent,  ctd  valorem, 

5237.  Buckets  and  tubs,  of  wood,  ^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

238.  Carriages,  carts,  drays,  wagons  and  perambulators,  and  wheels  for  the 

same,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

239.  Carriage  shafts,  spokes,  and  felloes,  dressed :  bent  carriage  timber  n.o.e., 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

240.  Doors,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  4s.  each. 

241.  Doors,  plain,  2s.  each. 

242.  Sashes,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  4s.  the  pair. 
5243.  Sashes,  plain,  28.  the  pair. 

244.  Timber,  palings,  2s.  the  100. 

245.  Timber,  posts,  8s.  the  100. 

246.  Timber,  rails,  4s.  the  100. 
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247.  Timber,  sawn,  dressed,  48.  the  100  ft.  superficial. 

248.  Timber,  sawn,  rough,  2b.  the  100  ft.  superficial. 

249.  Timber,  shingles  and  laths,  2s.  the  1,000. 

250.  Woodenware  and  turnery  n.o.e.,  and  veneers,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XIV.— Oils,  Paints,  bto. 

251.  Axle-grease  and  other  solid  lubricants,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

252.  Harness  oil   and    composition,  and  leather  dressing,   20    per   cent,  ad 

valorem, 
258.  Naphtha,  6d.  the  gallon. 

254.  Oil,  kerosene,  6d.  the  gallon. 

255.  Oil,  linseed,  6d.  the  gallon. 

256.  Oil,  mineral,  including  shale-waste  or  unrefined  mineral-oil  n.o.e.,  6d.  th» 

gallon. 

257.  Oil,  n.o.e.,  6d.  the  gallon. 

258.  Oil,  olive,  in  bulk,  6d.  the  gallon. 

259.  Oil  vegetable,  in  bulk,  n.o.e.,  6d.  the  gallon. 

260.  Oil,  vegetable  or  other,  in  bottle,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

261.  Paints  and  colours  ground  in  oil  or  turpentine,  2s.  6d.  the  cwt. 

262.  Paints  and  colours  mixed  ready  for  use,  58.  the  cwt. 
268.  Putty,  28.  the  cwt. 

264.  Stearine,  IJd.  the  lb. 

265.  Vamisb,  enamel  paints,  gold  size,  28.  the  gallon. 

266.  Whiting  and  chalk.  Is.  the  cwt. 

Class  XV. — Aqbicultubal  and  Fabm  Pboducts,  btc. 

267.  Animals,  food  for,  of  all  kinds,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

268.  Cattle  (horned),  lOs.  each. 

269.  Chaff,  £1  the  ton. 

270.  Grain — namely,  barley,  28.  the  1001b. 

271.  Grain  and  pulse  of  every  kind  n.o.e.,  9d.  the  100  lb. 

272.  Grain  and  pulse  of  every  kind,  when  ground  or  in  any  way  manufactured » 

n.o.e.,  Is.  the  100  lb. 
278.  Horses,  £1  each. 

274.  Linseed,  £1  the  ton. 

275.  Maize,  9d.  the  1001b. 

276.  Onions,  £1  the  ton. 

277.  Prepared  calf-meal,  £1  58.  the  ton. 

Class  XVI. — Misoellanbous. 

278.  Bags,  flour,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

279.  Bags,  calico,  forfar,  hessian,  and  linen,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

280.  Bagging  and  bags  n.o.e.,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

281.  Blacking  and  boot-gloss,  20  per  cent,  cut  valorem, 

282.  Blacklead,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
288.  Blue,  2d.  the  lb. 

284.  Brooms,  brushes,  and  brushware  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

285.  Brashes,  hair,  and  combs ;  toilet,  clothes,  and  hat  brushes,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem, 

286.  Candles,  2d.  the  lb.  or  package  of  that  reputed  weight,  and  so  in  proportiox^ 

for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed  weight. 

287.  Cement,  2s.  the  barrel. 

288.  Cordage  and  rope  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

289.  Cork,  cut,  including  bungs,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

290.  Fireworks  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorein, 

291.  Flock,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

292.  Glue  and  size,  Ijd.  the  lb. 
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dl8.  Dt^infect&ntfl. 

319.  DnigB  and  chemicals — viz. :  alum  ;  sutpbate  of  aluminmrn  ;    Bulphate  of 
auitnonla;    Anby<lrou9  ammonJa ;    aniline  dyea  ;    arsenic,  bluestone,  or 
Bulphate  of  ooppet ;    borax ;   oatecbti ;  oblof  ide  of  calcium  ;.  rjitratd  of 
sUver ;    coohineal ;    creoRote,   crude  or  comtnercial  ;    glyoerinfl,   crude  ; 
gtiiiii  ar&bio  and  tragaeantb  ;  gum  benzoin ;  arti6cial  gum  arable  ;  gum 
damar  ;  pbosphoruB ;   potasb,  cauatio  potaab^   and  chlorate  of  potasb ; 
pearlaBh  ;   oyauide  of  pataaaium ;   saUammooiac  ;  saltpetre;  acetate  of 
soda,  crude;  soda-aeh  ;  cauBtic  noda;  nitrate  of  soda;  silicate  of  f^oda, 
flulpbateof  6oda;  Bulpbide  of  sodium;  Btryobnine  ;  sulpbur  ;  obloride  of 
zino  ;  ironBulpbateB  ;  gall-nuta  ;    turmeric;    aflffron  ;   nitrouaoxide  gas  ; 
tree  washes  ;  insecticides;  maltine  ;  cblorodyne. 
Essential  oiln,  except  eucalyptus  ;   cod  liver  oil ;  oil  of  rbodium. 
321.  Horse- drenches. 
822.  Medicinal  barks,  leaves,  herbs,  flowerSf  roots,  and  gums, 
Scrub-exterminator, 

Sheep  dip  ;  sheep-drenches;  sheep-licks. 
Surgioal  and  dental  instruments  and  appliances. 

Scientifio  and   ai>say   balancei,    retorts,   danks,   and   other   appliances   for 
chemical  analysis  and  ansay  work. 
327.  Water  hardening  cbeinicals  for  brewers'  use. 


320. 


323. 
324. 
825. 
326. 


Class  VI,— Clothing  and  Textiles. 

328.  Accoutrements  for  military  purposes,  excepting  ill  If  arm  clothing, 

329.  Brace- elastic  and  brace  mountings. 

330.  Buntings  in  the  piece. 

331.  Butter-  and  oheese-ctoth. 

332.  Buttons,  ispea,  waddings  piua^  needles, 

333.  Calico,  white  and  grey,  also  cotton  sheetings,  in  the  pieoe. 

384.  Corduroy,  moleskin,  and  plain  beaverskin,  of  cotton » in  the  piece. 

335.  Coloured  cotton  shirtingB  ;  danneiette  shirtings/ 

336.  Forfar,  dowlaF^^  and  flax  sheeting,  when  cut  up  under  supervision  in  sfzas 

not  exceeding  47 io.  x  36  in,  for  making  fiour-ba^s,  and  not  exceeding 
51  in,  for  lining  wool  mats. 

337.  FurskiuiE,  green  or  sun-dried, 

888.  Gold  or  silver  lace  or  braid  for  military  clothing. 

839.  Hatmaker's  materials— viz. :    silk  plush  ;    felt   hoods  ;    shellac  ;   galloons  ; 

calicoes;   Bpalc-boards   for   hat  boxes  ;    leathers   and   linings;     blocks; 

moulds  ;  frames  ;  ventilators  ;  and  tassels. 

340.  Hessians,  plain  or  striped,  and  scrim. 

341.  Leather-cloth. 

842.  Minor  articles  (required  in   the  making- up  of  apparel^  hoote,  abo«B,  bata^ 

caM,  saddlery,  umbrellas,  parasol r,  and  aun shades),  enumerated  in  any 
order  of  the  Commissianer,  and  published  in  the  Oaietts. 

843.  Sailcloth,  canvas,  and  unbleached  double-warped  duck,  in  the  piece, 

844.  Sevfing    cottons,   silks,    and    threads;    crotchet,    darning,    and    knitting^ 

cottons  ;  angola  mendings  not  exceeding  45  yards,  on  cards. 
845-  Silk  for  floiir-dressing. 

846.  Silk  twist  (nboemakers'  and  aaddleri)'). 

847.  Staymakers*  binding,  eyetels,  GorsetfasteDerB,  jean,  ticks,  lasting,  sataon, 

and  cotell, 
348,  Tailors'  trimmings — vis$. ;  plain -coloured  imitation  hair- cloth;  canvas; 
piain  Verona  and  plain  difigonal,  and  such  patterns  of  checked  Italian 
cloth  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  ;  Italian 
cloth  of  cotton  or  wool ;  buckram;  wadding  and  padding;  silk,  worsted, 
and  cotton  bindings  and  braids  ;  stay- bindings  ;  Bussia  braids;  shoulder- 
pads ;  buckles ;  silestas  ;  drab,  slate,  and  brown  jeans ;  pooketingi ; 
slate,  black,  and  brown  dyed  unions  and  linens. 


*  See  cote  on  next  pagtt. 
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349,  Umbrella-in&kGrB*  mate  rials-- viz, :  reversible  and  levupnlioe  ailk  mixtures^ 

gloria,  ftiid  aatin  Je  ch^ne  of  not  less  than  44  in,  in  width  ;  alpaca  clolh» 
with  border;  zanella  cloth,  with  border;  also  other  piece-goods  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Commiaaiotier  may  approve  ;  atlcks,  runners,  notcheSf, 
caps,  ferrules,  cupSf  ribs,  etretchors,  tips,  and  rin|;», 

350,  Union  shirtinga  the  invoice  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  6d,  the  yard,* 
$51.  Waterproof  material  in  the  piece. 

Class  VII,^ — Leather,  and  Articles   used  in  Lbatheb 
Manufactukeb. 

352,  Boot-elastic, 

353.  Bootmakers'    linlngB,   canvas,  plain  or    coloured],    bag  and    portmanteau 

linings,  of  such  materials,  quaUties,  and  patterns  as  may  l>e  approved  hj 
the  Commissioner. 

354,  Boots,  shoes,  and  alippers— viz.,  children's,  Nos,  0  to  3. 

355,  Cork  soles,  and  sock  soles, 

356.  Eaat  India  kip,  cruet  or  rongh- tanned,  but  nn dressed. 

357.  Goatfikius,  crust  or  rougii- tanned,  but  undressed. 

358.  Grindery,  except  heeK  and  toe  plates. 

359,  Hogakins. 

860.  Kangaroo-,  wallabi-skinn,  undressed. 

361.  Leather,  japanned  or  enamelled;  goatskins ^  dressed  as  moroooo^  coloured 

fotber  than  black). 

362,  Saddle  trees, 

863,  Saddlers'  ironmongery  (except  bits  and  stirrup- iron s)^  hames,  and  mounts 
(  for  harness;  straining,  surcingle,  brace,  girth,  and  roller-wobs;  collar- 
check,  and  the  same  article  plam,  of  such  quality  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner ;  legging-bucklcs, 

864.  Tanning  material  a »  crude. 

Class  VIII, — Fuknitube,  etc. 
365.  Blind -webbing  and  tape. 

866.  Upholsterers*  webbing,  hair  seating,  imitation  hair- seating,  curled  hair; 
gimp  and  cord,  of  wool,  cotton^  or  «ilk;  tufts  and  studs. 

Glass  IX.— China,  Glass,  eto. 

367.  Bottles,  empty,  plain  glass,  not  being  out  or  ground  ;  also  jara  up  to  3  in,  io 
diameter  at  the  mouth, 

36S.  Glass  plates  (engraved)  for  photo-lithographic  work, 

369.  Jars  or  other  dutiable  vesseln,  containing  free  goods  or  goods  subject  to  ^ 
fixed  rate  of  duty,  and  being  ordinary  trade  packages  for  the  goods  con- 
tained in  them. 

Class  X. — Fancy  Goods,  etc. 

870,  Aotion-work  and  keys,  in  frames  or  otherwise,  for  manufacture  of  organs^ 
harmoniums,  and  pianos;  organ  pipes  and  atop  knobs, 

371.  Artists'  canvaa,  colours,  brushes,  and  pallet-knives. 

372.  Magic  lanterns,  lenses,  and  slidea. 

373.  Microscopes  and  astronomical  telescopes,  and  lenses  for  same. 

374.  Musical  Instruments,  specially  imported  for  Volunteer  bands. 

375.  Paintings,  statuary,  and  works  of  art,  presented  to  or  imported  by  any 

Sublic  institution  or  art  assooiation  registered  ae  a  body  corporate,  for 
isnlay  in  the  buildings  of  such  instltutioit  or  association,  and  not  to  be 
sold  or  otherwiae  dJBpoaed  of, 

*  Whenever  &ny  diBpnte  ariscB  as  to  tbe  ap^^lkation  of  Utn  exemption  in  favour  of 
coloured  cotton,  ffanueliette,  or  titiiaii  HhlrtieiigB^  i&  the  oiue  of  fabrics  alleged  to  be  such 
shirtingB,  the  Couimissioaer  has  p)wer  to  decide  euoh  dispute:  and  in  ease  of  doubt  on 
bis  narl,  be  msy  renuirf)  the  fabric  in  dispute  to  be  cmt  up  for  ebirt-njAking,  under  sucb 
coiuUtiotis  aa  he  prescribes. 
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376.  Photograph  io  cam  eras  and  lenses. 

877.  Photographs  of  pergonal  frienda  in  letters  or  packet  , 

878,  Pracioua  atones,  cut  or  unout  aniS  unmounted, 

379.  SoDsHized  surfaoes  for  photographio  purposes.  ^ 

Class  XI.^Papek,  etc* 

380.  Bookhinders*  materials — viz.,  cloth,  leather,  thread,  headbands,   webbing, 

endpapdiH,  tacketing-gut,  marblingcolours,  marble-paper,  blue-paste  for 
niling-iDk,  atapte-pressefl,  wire-atapleB,  staple- sticks. 

381.  Butberpaper.  knovtifB  aa  parchment  paper  or  waxed  paper. 

882.  Cardboard  aod  pasteboard,  of  siBes  not  leas  than  that  known  as  **  royal," 
8S3.  Cardboard  boxea,  raaterjala  for— viz,,  gold  and  silver  paper,  plain  and  om- 
bosaedi  gelatine  and  coloured  papers,  kuown  &a  **  box- papers/' 

884,  Cartridge  paper,  for  drawing  books. 

885.  Cloth  lined  boards,  not  lesa  than  '*royai,*' 

386.  Cloth-lined  papers ;  enanQelled-papBr;  ivorite  and  gelatme  ;  metal  lie  paper, 

not  less  than  "demy." 

387.  Copy -books  and  drawing  hooka. 

888.  Copying' paper,  medium  and  double- fool  soap » in  original  mUl  wrappers  and 

labels. 

889.  Hand -made  cheque -paper. 
390.  Ink,  printing. 

891.  Masticated  para. 

393.  Millboard  and  bookbinders*  leather-board* 

893.  Paper,  hand^made  or  maohine-made  hook  or  writing,  of  si^ea  not  leas  thftn 
the  size  known  as  *^  demy/'  when  in  original  wrappers.  ^ 

394.  Printing- paper. 

395.  Printed  books,  papers,  and  muaio  n.o.e. 

396.  School  slates,  and  eduoational  apparatus. 

Class  XII.— Metals. 

397.  Anchors. 

898.  ArtiilcorB'  tools. 

399.  Axes  and  hatoheta;  apadea,  shovels,  and  forks;   picks;   mattocks;   quarts 

and  knapping  hammers  ;  scythes,  sheep- shears,  reaping- hooka  ;  soldering- 
irons,  pa perh angers'  scissors  ;  butobers'  aaws  and  cleavers. 

400.  Axles,  axle- arms,  and  boxes, 

401.  Band-saws  and  folding  saws,  including  frames. 

402.  Bellows  nailg. 

403.  Bicycles  and  tricycles,  fittings  lor— vIk.,  rubber- tires,  pnGnmatiotireB,  out- 

aide  covers,  and  inner  tubes  ;  rubber  and  cork  handles,  and  pedal  rubbers; 
also  drop-forgings  and  stampings,  ball-bearings,  weldleaa  gfeeel  tube  in  full 
lengtha,  rims,  forks,  and  spokea,  in  the  rough. 

404.  Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges,  and  fan  a. 

405.  Bolts,  5in.  by  ^in.  in  diameter,  and  under,  and  nuts  for  same. 

406.  Brasa  and  copper,  in  pigs,  barm,  tubes,  or  aheeta, 

407«  Brass  tubing  and  stamped  work,  in  the  rough,  for  gaaaliera  and  brackets. 

408.  Caps,  percuE^fiion. 

409.  Card  clothing  for  woollen  mills. 

410.  Chains^  trace  and  plough  chains ;  or  metal  articles  required  to  repair  or 

complete  riding  or  driving  harness  or  saddlery  to  he  repaired  or  made  in 
the  colony. 

411.  Copper  and  composition  rod,  bolta,  Bheathing,  and  naili. 

412.  Couoh-roU  jackets,    machine- wires,    beater- bars,    and   atrainer-platea  for 

paper  mills. 

413.  Crucibles. 

414.  Emery-Grinding  maohinea  and  emery-wheels, 

415.  Empty  iron  drums,  not  exceeding  10  gallona  cap&oity. 

416.  Kngineera'  machine  tools. 

417.  Eyelets. 
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418'.  Fire-engineB,  inoluding  Merryweather's  chemical  fireengines. 

419.  Fish-books. 

420.  Oalvanising-baths,  welded. 

421.  Qas-engines  and  hammers,  and  oil-engines. 

422.  Glassmakers'  moulds. 

423.  Hydraulic  cranes. 

424.  Iron-  and  brass- wove  wire  and  wire  gauze ;  also  wire  netting. 

425.  Iron  boiler-plates  and  unflanged  eiid-plates  for  boilers ;    boiler-tubes  not 

exceeding  6in.  in  diameter,  and  unflanged ;  Bowling's  expansion  rings ; 
furnace-flues. 

426.  Iron,  plain  black  sheet,  rod,  bolt,  bar,  plate,  hoop,  and  pig. 

427.  Iron  rolled  girders. 

428.  Iron  plates,  screws,  and  castings  for  ships. 

429.  Iron  wire  n.o.e.,  including  fencing-wire,  plain  and  barbed. 

480.  Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars. 

481.  Locomotives. 
432.  Machine  saws. 

438.  Machinery  for  gold-Faving  purposes  and  processes. 

484.  Metal  flttings  for  trunks,  portmanteaux,  traTelling-bags,  leggings,  bags,  and 

satchels. 

485.  Metal  sheaves  for  blocks. 

486.  Metallic  capsules. 

487.  Perambulators  and  the  like  vehicles,  fittings  for,  n.o.e. 

488.  Perforated  or  cellular  sheet  zinc  or  iron. 

489.  Printing  type  and  materials  n.o.e. 

440.  Rails  for  railways  and  tramways. 

441.  Reapers  and  binders,  and  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  and  extra  parta 

for  same ;  materials  for  manufacturing  agricultural  machinerv — namely,, 
reaper-knife  sections,  fingers,  brass  and  steel  springs,  malleable  castings, 
discs  for  harrows,  mould-boards  and  plough-snares,  mould-board  plates,, 
and  steel  share- plates  cut  to  pattern,  skeith- plates;  ploughs  and  harrows,, 
combined  threshers. 

442.  Riddles  and  sieves. 

443.  Rivets  and  washers. 

444.  Separators  and  coolers  for  dairying  purposes. 

445.  Set-screws,  engineers'  studs,  and  split-pins. 

446.  Sewing-,  knitting-,  and  kilting-machines. 

447.  Spiral  springs  |except  sofa-  and  mattress- springs). 

448.  Steam  afid  hyaraulic  pressure  and  vacuum  gauges. 

449.  Surveyors'  steel  bands  and  measuring-tapes. 

450.  Swords. 

451.  Tacks  of  all  kinds. 

452.  Tea-packing  lead. 

453.  Tin,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets. 

454.  Tinsmiths'  fittings.  Including  stamped  or  blocked  tin,  planished  or  un^ 

planished. 

455.  Tins,  tops  of,  ornamented. 

456.  Wire,  of  brass,  copper,  or  lead. 

457.  Zinc,  plain  sheet. 

458.  Zinc  plates  and  copper  plates  for  photo-lithographic  work. 

Class  XIII. — Timber,  eto. 

459.  Ash,  hickory,  and  lancewood  timber,  unwrought. 

460.  Blacksmiths'  bellows. 

461.  Brush  wood  ware. 

462.  Carriage,  and  cart-shafts,  spokes  and  felloes  in  the  rough ;  hubs,  all  kinds ;. 

poles  if  unbent  and  unplaned,  all  kinds ;  bent  wheel-rims. 
468.  Carriage-  and  cart-makers'  materials — viz.,  springs,  mountings,  trimmings,, 
brass  hinges,   tire  bolts,  shackle- holders,  step  tread?,  and  other    iron 
fittings  (except  steps,  lamp-irons,  dash-irons,  seat-rails,  and  fifth  wheels)^ 
rubber-cloth. 
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164.  Chums. 

465.  Lign(im-vlta&. 

466.  Bieves^  hair. 

467«  Wooden  hftDdke  Eor  tools. 

Class  XIV. — Oils,  etc. 

468.  Benzine  tn  bulk. 

469.  Oila— viz.,  oaadlonub,  flsb,  wbtiU^  seftl,  pengain,  aad  pftlm. 

470.  PtfcinU  and  colours  n.OtB. 

471.  Siiak  oil,  once  run,  suitable  for  gas- making. 

472.  Spiritfi  of  tar. 

47S.  Tuipentiiie,  driers,  and  tcr&bene. 

Class  XV. — Miscellaneous. 

474.  Apparatus  and  appliances  solely  for  teac^hing  purposes,  as  may  be  approved 

by  tbe  CommisBioner, 

475.  Belting  for  machinery,  other  than  Uather. 

476.  Binder- twioe. 

477.  Bficka,  other  than  fire-bricks. 
476.  Building  materials  n.o.e. 

479.  Brushes  for  cream -separators  and  combined  screens* 

480.  Gandlenuts  and  candlenut  kernels. 

481.  Candle  wick. 

482.  Canvas  aprons  and  elevators  for  reapers  and  bindeca» 

483.  Carpenters'  baskets. 

484.  Charts  and  maps. 

485.  Cotton  waste. 

486.  Dye  8ta0s  and  dyeijg  materiaK  crude, 

487.  Felt  Bbeatbing. 

488.  Food  preservative  n.o.e. 

489.  Gum  boots. 

490.  Hawsers  of  12  in.  and  over. 

491.  Honey  and  brown  Windsor  soap  ooEnpoaition. 

492.  Iron  and  steel  cordage. 

493.  Jute  bagging,  bags,  and  sacks. 
491.  Manures. 

495.  Marble  and  other  stone,  hewn  or  rough&awn,  not  dressed  or  polished. 

496.  Net  makers'  cotton  twine. 

497.  Official  supplies  lor  consular  ofEcers  of  countries  where  a  similar  exemption 

exists  in  favour  of  British  Consuls. 

498.  Papermakera'  felts. 

499t  Passengers'  baggage  and  effects »  including  only  wearing  apparel  and  other 
personal  effects  that  have  been  worn  or  are  in  use  by  persons  arriving  in 
the  colony ;  also  implements,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  oooupa- 
iion,  or  employment  of  such  peraous  ;  and  household  or  other  effoots  not 
ezoeeding  £100  iti  valuo»  which  have  been  in  use  far  twelve  months  prior 
U>  ombeirkatLon  by  ihe  persons  or  familiea  bringing  them  to  the  colony* 
and  not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons  or  for  sale  ;  also  cabin 
furnishings  belonging  to  such  persons. 

500.  Planter  of  Paris. 

501.  Powder,  blasting  and  meaU 

502.  Ship  chandlery  n.o.e. 

503.  Ships'  rockets,  blue  lights,  and  danger- signals. 

504.  Spirits  for  manufacturing  perfumed  spirit,  flavouring  essenoeSf  and  culinary 

essences  in  manufaciuriug  warehouses.* 

505.  Stones,  mill-,  grind-,  oil-,  and  whet-. 


*  This  exemption  oeas«d  on  Ibe  1st  day  of  Febmary,  1B06. 
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606.  Tobaooo  for  sheep  wash  or  for  inseofcicide,  after  being  rendered  unfit  for 
human  consumption  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner. 

507.  Treacle  or  molasses,  mixed  with  bone-black  in  proportions  to  the  satisfac- 

tion of  the  Commissioner. 

508.  Tubular  woven  cotton-doth  in  the  piece,  for  meat-wraps. 

509.  Type-writers. 

510.  Wax,  bottling. 

511.  Woolpacks  and  woolpockets. 

512.  Yarn — viz.,  coir,  flax,  hemp. 

513.  Articles  and  materials  (as  may  from  time  to  time  be  specified  by  the  Com- 

missioner) which  are  suited  only  for,  and  are  to  be  used  solely  in,  the 
fabrication  of  goods  within  the  colony.  All  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
in  reference  to  articles  so  admitted  free  to  be  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  OasetU. 

514.  And  all  articles  not  otherwise  enumerated. 


Tablb  of  Excise  Duties. 

515.  Tobacco,  Is.  in  the  lb.* 

516.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snufi,  Is.  6d.  the  lb.* 

517.  Beer,  3d.  the  gallon. 

518.  Articles  in  which  spirit  is  a  necessary  ingredient,  manufactured  in  a  ware- 

house appointed  under  section  26  of  **  The  Customs  Laws  Consolidation 
Act,  1882,"  namely,— 

Pharmacopoeia  tinctures,  essences,  extracts,  and  medicinal  spirits 
containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  9d.  the  lb. 

Pharmacopoeia  tinctures,  essences,  extracts,  and  medicinal  spirits 
containing  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  Sd.  the  pound. 

Culineiry  and  fiavouring  essences,  12s.  the  liquid  gallon,  from  Ist  Feb- 
ruary, 1896. 

Perfumed  spirit,  20s.  the  liquid  gallon,  from  1st  February,  1896. 

Toilet  preparations  which  are  subject  to  16s.  the  liquid  gallon  on  im- 
portation, 12s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

Toilet  preparations  which  are  subject  to  25  per  cent,  duty  on  importa- 
tion, 68.  the  liquid  gGdlon. 


Duties  imposed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  under 
Section  17  of  "  The  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Act, 
1888." 

519.  Olive  stonesii  ground  (see  New  Zealand  OasetUt  15th  May,  1890),  4d.  the  lb. 

520.  Brewers'  caramel  (see  New  Zealand  OaeetU,  21sl  August,  1890),  3d.  the  lb. 

521.  Liquid  hops  (see  New  Zealand  OaMette,  2l8t  December,  1898),  6s.  the  lb. 

522.  The  United  Asbestos  Patent  Salamander  Decorations  (see  New  Zealand 

OaaetU,  14th  May,  1896),  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

*  "  The  Tobacco  Excise  Duties  Act,  1896,"  section  2,  enacts  :— 

"  On  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  tboasand  eicht  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  section  three  of  "The  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Act,  1891,^ shall  be  deemed 
to  be  repeiskled,  and  in  lieu  of  the  duties  imposed  by  that,  section  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  on  and  after  that  day,  upon  tobaooo  manufactured  in  the  colony,  at  the 
lime  of  malkin^  the  entry  for  home  consumption  thereof,  the  several  duties  of  excise 
following,  that  is  to  say,— - 

"  On  tobacco   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    One  shilling  the  pound, 

••  On  cigars  and  snuff  ...  ...  ...  ...    One  shilling  and  sixpence  the  pound. 

"  On  cigarettes— 

If  manufactured  by  machinery   ...  ...    Two  shillings  and  sixpence  the  pound. 

If  made  by  hand  ...  ...  ...  ...    One  shilling  the  pound." 
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FEES  PAYABLE  UNDER  LAND  TRANSFER  ACT. 

Fbes  payablb  to  Distbict  Land  Reoistbabs  undeb  "The  Land  Tbansfeb 

Act.  1885." 

For  the  bringing  land  under  the  proviBions  of  this  Act  (oyer  and  above 

the  cost  of  advertieements) —  £  a.  d. 

When  the  title  oonsists  of  a  Orown  grant,  and  none  of  the  land 

included  therein  has  been  dealt  with  ..020 

When  the  title  is  of  any  other  deeoription  and  the  value  ezoeeds 

£800         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1    0    a 

When  the  title  is  of  any  other  description  and  the  value  exceeds 

£200  and  does  not  exceed  £800  . .  . .  . .     0  15    0 

When  the  title  is  of  any  other  description  and  the  value  exceeds 

£100  and  does  not  exceed  £200  . .  . .  . .     0  10    a 

When  the  title  is  of  any  other  description  and  when  the  value 

does  not  exceed  £100  ..  ..  ..050 

Contribution  to  the  Assurance  Fund  upon  first  bringing  land  under 
the  Act,  and  upon  the  registration  of  an  estate  of  freehold  in 
possession  derived  by  settlement,  will,  or  intestacy — 
In  the  pound  sterling  ..  ..  ..000^ 

Other  fees— 

For  every  application  to  bring  land  under  the  Act  ..050 

For  every  certificate  of  title  on  transfer  where  the  consideration 
does  not  exceed  £100  . .  . .  . .  . .     0  10    a 

For  every  other  certificate  of  title  ..  ..100 

Registering  memorandum  of  transfer,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or 
lease         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     0  10    0 

Registering  transfer  or  discharge  of  mortgage  or  of  incumbrance, 

or  the  transfer  or  surrender  of  a  lease  . .     0    5    O 

Registering  proprietor  of  any  estate  or  interest  derived  by  settle- 
ment or  transmission  . .  . .  . .     0  10    0 

For  every  power  of  attorney  deposited  . .  . .'  . .     0  10    O 

For  every  registration  abstract  ..100 

For  cancelling  registration  abstract  ..050 

For  every  revocation  order      . .  . .     0  10    0 

Notirg  caveat  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     0  10    0 

Oancellirg  or  withdrawal  of  caveat,  and  for  every  notice  relating 
to  any  caveat  . .  ..050 

For  every  search  ..  ..  ..020 

For  every  general  search         ..  ..  ..  ..050 

For  every  map  or  plan  deposited  . .  . .     0    5    0 

Eor  every  instrument  declaratory  of  trusts,  and  for  every  will  or 
other  iustrument  deposited  . .  . .     0  10    0 
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For  registering  recovery  by  proceeding  in  law  or  equity  or  re-entry 

by  lessee   . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     0  10    0 

For  registering  vesting  of  lease  in  mortgagee,  conseqaent  on  refusal 

of  Trustee  In  Bankruptcy  to  accept  the  same  . .  . .    0  10    0 

For  entering  notice  of  marriage  or  death  . .  . .  .  •    0  10    0 

For  entering  notice  of  writ  or  order  of  Supreme  Court    . .  . .     0  10    0 

Taking  affidayit  or  statutory  declaration  ..  ..  ..050 

For  the  exhibition  of  any  deposited  instrument,  or  for  exhibiting 

deeds  surrendered  by  applicant  proprietor      . .  . .  ..050 

For  certified  copy,  not  exceeding  five  folios        . .  . .  ..050 

For  every  folio  or  part  folio  after  first  five  . .  . .  ..006 

For  every  notice  to  produce  deeds  or  instruments  . .  ..050 

For  every  outstanding  interest  noted  on  certificate  of  title  ..050 

When  any  instrument  purports  to  deal  with  land  included  in  more 

than  one  grant  or  certificate,  for  each   registration   memorial 

after  the  first  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..020 

Regulations, 

All  fees  under  the  Act  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  advance. 

Where  several  properties  are  included  in  one  form  of  application,  there  shall 
be  charged  in  respect  of  each  property  an  application  fee,  and  a  fee  for  bringing 
the  land  under  the  Act.  Land  included  within  one  outer  boundary  shall  be 
doomed  one  property  for  the  purpose  of  this  regulation. 

In  all  cases  a  fee  of  one  pound  (£1)  is  hereby  prescribed  as  the  charge  to 
be  made  for  advertising  notice  of  application ;  provided  that,  whenever  it  is 
necessary  that  unusual  publicity  shall  be  given  to  any  application,  the  District 
Land  Registrar  may  require  payment  of  such  additional  sum  as  shall,  in  his 
j'ldgoient,  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  advertisements. 

In  all  cases  where  application  is  made  to  bring  land  under  the  Act,  and 
the  cerfcifioate  of  title  is  directed  to  issue  and  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  fees  for  bringing  such  land  under  the  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"application  fee,"  may,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant,  remain  unpaid  until 
such  land  is  dealt  with  by  him  as  registered  proprietor.  The  District  Land 
Registrar  shall  retain  any  such  certificate  of  title  until  the  fees  due  upon  the 
Kame  have  been  paid,  and,  until  such  payment,  shall  not  register  any  dealing 
with  the  land  included  in  such  certificate  of  title. 

Printed  forms  supplied  by  the  Registrar  for  use  under  the  Act  shall  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  each.  Sslicitors,  land-brokers,  and  others 
having  forms  printed  for  their  own  use,  and  at  their  own  expense,  shall,  on 
approval  of  such  forms  by  the  Registrar,  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  sealed 
frae  of  charge. 
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DUTIES  ON  ESTATES  OF  DECEASED  PERSONS. 

By  the  Amendment  Act  of  1885  the  Schedule  of  Duties  payable 
under  the  principal  Act  of  1881  has  been  repealed,  and  the  follow- 
ing imposed  in  lieu  thereof : — 

1.  When  the  value  does  not  exceed  £100  . .  . .  . .     No  duty 

2.  Upon  any  amount  exceeding  £100  but  not  exceeding  £1,000— 

On  the  first  £100  . .  . .  No  duty 

And  on  the  remainder  . .  . .  . .  £2j  per  cent. 

8.  Upon  any  amount  exceeding  £1,000  but  not  exceeding  £5,000  £8)  per  cent. 

4.  Upon  any  amount  exceeding  £5,000,  but  not  exceeding  £20,000  £7  per  cent. 

Upon  £20,000  and  any  amount  over  that  sum  . .  £10  per  cent. 

Strangers  in  blood,  excepting  adopted  children  . .  . .  £8  per  cent. 

additional* 

These  duties  are  leviable  upon  the  final  balance  of  the  real  and 
personal  estates. 

The  exemption  in  respect  of  property  passing  absolutely  to 
widow  at  death  of  husband  is  now  extended  vice  versd. 

There  are  also  special  provisions  in  the  law  affecting  children 
and  half  children  inheriting  property,  as  to  deeds  of  gift,  &c. 


PART  II —STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 


CThe  progress  of  the  colony  from  the  beginning  is  shown  in  the  statistieal  broadsheets 
which  follow  the  General  Index.] 


SECTION  I.— POPULATION. 

The  estimated  population  of  New  Zealand  on  the  3l8t  December, 
1899,  with  the  increase  for  the  year,  is  shown  below  : 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  on  Slst    Persons.  Males.       Females. 

December,  1898        . .             . .                            ..     748 ,  463  892 ,  124      361 ,  839 

Increase  during  year  1899 : — 

By  excess  of  births  over  deaths           . .             . .       11 ,  166  6 ,  260         6 ,  896 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures        ..                      1,887  1,296             692 

Estimated  population,  exclosive  of  Maoris,  on  Slst )  ^^  ^^^    S9S,ei9  867,826 
December,  1899        . .             . .             . .             . .  j        ' 

Maori  population  (1896)            . .             . .             . .       89 ,  864      21 ,  678  18 ,  181 

Total  estimated  population  of  Colony  on 

Slst  December,  1899    ..             ..             ..     796,869    420,352  876,007 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1899  was  estimated  to  be  3,263  persons,  of  whom  33  were 
females. 

Inobbasb  of  Population. 

The  increase  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  1899  was  : — 

First  Quarter, 
Increase  from: 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures     . . 

Second  Quarter, 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  (decrease) . . 


Third  QuarUr. 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures     . . 


Fourth  Quarter, 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 


Year  1899, 
Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 


Total.   . 
2,984 
229 

Males. 

1,416 

298 

Females. 

1,668 

-69 

8,213 

1,714 

1,499 

2,733 
-1,478 

1,320 
-911 

1,418 
-667 

1,265 

409 

846 

2,727 
869 

1,262 
210 

1,462 

1,272 
1,698 

2,970 

6,260 
1,296 

1,475 
169 

8,096 

1,684 

2,711 
2,767 

1,439 
1,069 

6,478 

2,608 

11,166 
1,887 

6,896 
692 

18,042 

q,666 

6,487 
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The  movement  of  population  since  1885  h  given  next.  Al- 
though the  large  increase  in  1893  hy  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departorea  was  not  maintained  during  the  six  following  years,  the 
arrivals  in  the  colony  nevertheless  exceeded  the  departures  in  each 
of  these  years,  and  the  total  excess  of  arrivals  for  the  eight-year 
period  1892-99  inclusive  is  found  to  be  27,325  persons,  drawn  from 
other  colonies  or  conn  tries.  The  number  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  actual  fact,  but  probably  not  very  much  so.  Reference  to 
the  possible  source  of  error  and  its  degree  will  be  found  further  on. 


EBtiiDAted 

Popttlatiou 

on  tbo 

aut 

liifjrettBe  duflog  the  Te^r 

€«Dteiiim&l 
Incre»B4» 

By  ExceftH  of 

Births      1 

over  Death  i^ 

By  Excees  of 
AiTivals 

Net 

on 

Population 

of 

PreviouM  Year. 

DMMiaiber. 

over 
DepftrtureB.* 

1   Increase. 

1B65 

676,172 

13.612 

-3,744t 

10*868 

193 

1886 

689,886 

18,164 

lfl87 

603,861 

12,9i>8 

1888 
18B9 

607.880 
616.062 

18,194 
12,685 

^  *17,194t 

58,866 

1024 

1B90 

625,508 

12,284 

) 

1891       . 

634.068 

11,765 

189S       . 

660,483 

11,417 

4,968 

16,375 

2-58 

1698       . 

672,366 

11,420 

10,412 

21,832 

3-36 

18H 

686,128 

11,610 

2,263 

13,863 

206 

1896 

698,7061 

11,683     1 

895 

12,578 

1'83 

1896       . 

714,162 

12.180 

1,472 

13,662* 

1-96 

1897       , 

729,056 

12,142 

2,762 

14,894 

3*09 

1898       , 

748,463 

11,711 

2,696 

14,407 

198 

1899 

756,505 

11,165 

1,887 

13,042 

175 

^ Corrected  in  accordance  witb  cetien*  re«nlti  of  IBBfit  1891,  and  169ft,  The  amonntof 
loBB  by  departures  in  tbe  p<eHod  18%6-^1.  ibough  correct  in  tbe  aggregate,  cannot  be  atlo- 
cated  with  exactness  t«  i  ho  respective  years.  f  Lobr. 

]  The  re»u]tf(  of  tho  cenHUfe  taken  In  April,  1BS6,  dieclosed  the  fact  that  the  eiitJinate  of 
nopnlatjon  for  December,  1895,  ^a&  too  low  by  10M  pei-fiOtis.  Adding  thb  number  to  the 
mcreaee  for  1896  {IXBtJg  persona)  maket  15,456,  whkb  la  the  difference  betvotn  the  po]  u- 
lationi  given  for  the  yeara  16&5  and  1606, 

Population  of  Provincial  Distuicts. 
At  a  distance  of  four  years'  time  from  the  date  of  the  census  it 
IB  impossible  to  state  with  anything  like  certainty  of  accuracy  what 
the  populations  of  the  provincial  districts  may  be.  The  natural 
increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  correctly  found  and  added, 
but  the  internal  movement  of  people  cannot  be  measured  ;  and,  ia 
respect  of  the  North  and  Middle  Islands,  it  is  known  that  a  process 
of  leaving  the  south  and  settling  in  the  north  has  been  goiijg  an  for 
a  long  while.  Further,  the  arrivals  in  the  colony  of  persons  from 
abroad  and  the  departures  to  places  outside  New  Zealand  ara 
counted  in  the  Customs  returns  as  at  the  first  port  of  entry  and 
the  last  of  departure.  Thus,  the  total  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  has  to  be  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  provincial 
districts  proportionally,  which  is  certainly  not  a  method  likely  to 
give  perfectly  .tnie  results,  though  it  is  the  best  perhaps  that  can 
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possibly  be  adopted  for  the  years  lying  between  those  on  which  the 
quinquennial  census  is  taken. 

From  the  foreeoing  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated 
populations  given  below  are  no  doubt  too  high  for  the  Middle  Island 
and  too  low  for  the  Norths  but  there  is  no  means  of  allowing  for  the 
presumed  error.  The  figures  are  given  subject  to  these  qualifica- 
tions : — 

Estimated  Populations  of  PuoviNaiAL  Distbicts,  31st  Dbobmbbb,  1899. 
(Figarefl  given  subject  to  previoas  remarks.) 


Persona 

Persons. 

Auckland  . . 

..     165,793 

Westland.. 

..       16,042 

T&ranaki  .. 

..       34,486 

Canterbury 

..     145,058 

Hawke's  Bay 

..       37.139 

Otago 

..     174,664 

Wellington 

..     132.420 

Chatham  Islands 

265 

Marlborough 

13.499 

Kermadec  Islands 

7 

If  elson 

..      38,142 

Bstimated  total  population  of  colony,  excluding  Maoris,  Deo.  31, 1899,  756,505 

Census,  1896. 
The  population  of  the  colony  (exclusive  of  Maoris),  as  returned 
in   the  census  schedules  for  the  night  of  the  12th  April,  1896, 
was  703,360  persons,  of  whom  3,711  were  Chinese,  and  2,259  half- 
castes  living  amongst  and  as  Europeans. 

A  census  of  the  M6iori  population  was  taken  during  February  of 
1896,  when  the  number  of  the  Native  race  was  found  to  be  39,854 
persons,  including  3,503  half-castes  living  as  Maoris.  229  Maori 
women  were  returned  as  married  to  European  husbands.  The  com- 
plete population  (European  and  Maori)  of  the  colony  was  therefore 
743,214  persons,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  specifying 
the  numbers  for  each  sex  : — 
Population  (exclusive  of  persons  of  the  ab- 
original native  race,  of  mixed  European  and 
Native  blood,  and  Chinese) 
Half-castes  and  persons  of  mixed  race  living 

as  and  among  Europeans 
Chinese 
Aboriginal  natives  (including  229  Maori  wives 

of  Europeans) 
Half-castes  and  persons  of  mixed  race  living 
among  and  as  members  of  Maori  tribes    . . 

Total  population  on  12th  April,  1896 

The  total  half-caste  or  mixed  European  and  Native  population 
was  5,762  persons.  The  number  of  half-castes  living  among  Europeans 
increased  since  1891  by  75,  or  at  the  rate  of  3*4  per  cent.  In  that 
year  the  number  of  Maori  wives  of  Europeans  was  251 ;  in  1S96  it 
was  229.  The  Chinese  decreased  from  4,444  at  the  time  of  the 
census  of  1891  to  3,711  in  April,  1896;  or  at  the  rate  of  16*5  per 
cent.,  caused  mainly  by  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals. 

The  Maori  population  fell  from  41,993  in  1891  to  39,854  in  1896. 
according  to  the  returns. 

*  Not  inolading  171  persons,  offleers  and  crew  of  a  British  man-of-war. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

697,390 

866,607 

830,783 

2,259 
3,711 

1,123 
8,686 

1,186 
26 

86,351 

19,729 

16,622 

3,608 

1,944 

1,659 

743,214 

898.088 

860,126 
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The  increase  on  the  total  Ein-opean  population  between  April, 
1891,  and  April,  1896,  amounted  to  76,702  person  a,  or  a  rate  of 
12 "24  per  cent.  Between  the  census  of  1886  and  that  of  1691  the 
numerical  increase  was  48,176  persons,  or  8-33  per  cent.,  so  that  an 
improved  progress  was  made  during  the  last  five-year  period  to  the 
extent  of  391  per  cent.  The  average  annual  increase  in  the  period 
1891-96  was  at  the  rate  of  2^33  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  colony  in  Aprils 
1896,  was^ 

North  Island  and  adjacent  ialeta  (exoluaivo 

of  Moons) 
Middle  Island  and  adjac^nb  islets  (exclusive 

of  Maoris) 
Stewart  la  I  and    . . 

Chatham  Islauds  (excluaive  of  Maoris) 
Kenoadec  Islands 

TotAl  for  the  colony  (exclusive  of  Maoris)        703  360        371,415        831,945 

Population  of  CouKTiESi 
New  Zealand  is,  by  "The  Counties  Act,  1876,'*  divided  into 
counties  and  boroughs,  excepting  certain  outlying  islands,  which 
are  not  within  county  boundaries.  It  is  provided  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Act  that  boroughs  shall  not  be  included  in  counties*  In 
April,  1896,  the  number  of  the  counties  was  8L  Of  these,  the 
North  Island  had  47,  with  a  population  araounting  altogether  to 
191,374  persons.  The  Middle  Island  had  33  counties,  the  population 
being  200,117  persons.  Stewart  Island  is  a  county  in  itself,  and  had 
a  population  of  244  peraons.  The  names  and  populations  of  the 
various  counties  m  the  colony  were  as  under  at  the  date  of  the 
enumeration : — 


PerAOtiB. 

M&1D8. 

Femal«B 

340,631 

181.089 

159.542 

362,236 
262 

7 

190.038 

152 

132 

4 

172,198 

too 

102 

CouDtieiB. 

MoDgonni 
%^1iiitig&roa    ... 
Hokinnga 
Bav  of  lelandfl 
Hobson .., 
Wb&ngaroi     ... 
Otamaloa 
RodDey 

WUtematft     ... 
Kdop  .,. 
Muiak&a 
Corocn&ndel  .*. 
Tbftmes 
OhlneDi  art     .., 
riako     ... 
WniJtato 
WftiiJA   .,. 

EiLgliLn  , 

Kawhia 
WestTaapo  ,,, 
East  Taupo    ,„ 
Botoma 


1896- 
1.S89 

1,900 
2.723 
3,750 
6,847t 

3.464 

19JB5 

4.987 

4,615 

4.761 

2,706* 

S.S14 

3.584 

1,545 

538 

150 

83a 

B40 


CotmtlfMi. 

leee. 

ConnllM. 

Tauranga 

,    1.322 

Fabiatua 

Whak&tane    .. 

.  i.fles* 

Walrarapa 

Waiapa 

,       447 

Nortb 

Cook      

.    5,887 

Walrarapa 

Clifton 

.    I,4fl0 

Sotttb 

T&ranakl 

.    9,970 

Hott 

Stratford 

.    ft.HU 

Sounds  ... 

Hawera 

,    0.934 

MarllKiraugh 

Patea     

.    3,064 

EaUioura 

W&itotara 

.    2,737 

Colliagwood 

Wanganui 
Ranf^tikei 

.    3,095 

Waime* 

.    6,030 

Builer    ... 

Kiwitea 

.    9.428 

Inaagahua 

Oroftu    „, 

,    6,450 

Grey      ... 

Pohanfflna 

.    1,851 

Westland 

Matiaivatu 

.    2.709 

Amuri    ... 

HorowheQua  ., 

.    3.792 

Cheviot 

Haivke'8  Ba^y  .. 

.    6.694 

A»liley  ... 

Wairoa  ... 

.    1J90       1 

8«lwyn  .., 

WaJpawft 

.    6.fi66 

Akaroa  ... 

Tataugata 

.    2.3T4 

AatibnrtoD 

Cetieni, 
1806. 
.    3,2(» 

7.90O* 

,    5.409 

5.750 

747 

6,330 

1,57& 

.  2,509 
8.591 
4,8SS 
4.254 
4,592 
4.723 
916 

.    1.042 

.  11,913 
30,0801 

10,620 


•  Since  the  eensns  was  lakon  in  1806  tonr  new  eountles  baTd  beee  eonfilftuted :  Akltio, 
EketabQtia.  and  Haiirloeville.  cut  out  of  Walrarapa  North  C-ounty;  and  Opotikl,  cut  out 
of  Whakatane.  4  Since  the  12tb  April.  1806,  the  fallowing  now  borough b  imve  be«n 

oonslituted  I  New  Brighton  (population  800  in  1808),  cnt  oat  of  8«lwyn  County ;  Whangaroi 
ipopal&tion  1.250  in  lfe06).  cnt  out  of  Wbatigarai  County  ;  Te  Aroba  (popnlation  6O0  In  1800), 
eut  out  of  Fiako  County ;  Btratlord  (population  IJOO  in  18991,  out  out  of  Btr&iford  Cou&ty. 
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CkjuntioH. 

leos. 

Couoties. 

*^«£'* 

CouDtles. 

Geraldine 

«    7.490 

PeniiualA 

..    9.645 

VitiC6nt 

Lfivela   ... 

..    7,723 

Taieri    ... 

..  o.oso 

Lake      

MfickeDzie 

,.    1.5H 

Bruce     ,„ 

..    4.82a 

Bauthl&Dd 

W  aim  ate 

.,    4,777 

Ti]&i>ekA 
CIutbA  _ 

..    e.477 

Wallace 

Waitoiki... 

..     e,87li 

..    6.5 

Fiord     ... 

Waib«mo 

..     2,148 

Maniototo 

..  d.74d 

Stewart  Island 

WflikouuM     . 

..    4.388 

Cenjua, 

1606. 
.  4.Q00 
.  9.66S 
.  91,609 
,  6,657 
151 
944 

As  before  stated,  the  total  county  population  amoonted  to  391, 735^ 
or  56*69  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  colony.*  In  counties  are 
included  ail  towns  not  constituted  municipal  boroughs;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people  living  in  many  of  the  boroughs  can  hardly 
be  called  town  population.  The  population  in  boroughs  was  307,294: 
persons,  or  43' 69  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  For  every  100  persons- 
resident  in  counties  in  1896  there  were  78  residing  in  boroughs. 
In  1891  the  counties  had  352,097  persons,  and  the  boroughs  270,343, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  every  100  persons  in  counties,  76  were 
reeidenta  of  the  boroughs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
of  the  town  to  the  county  population  was  slightly  greater  in  189d 
than  in  1891. 

Population  of  Boboughb. 

The  populations  of  the  municipal  boroughs  in  the  colony,  a& 
estimated  for  the  year  1899,  are  stated,  there  being  no  means  of 
giving  exact  information  until  another  census  enumeration  has  been 
made,  which  will  be  in  April  of  the  year  1901. 


Kfltiinattd 

Estjnatod 

Bstimat^d 

Borought. 

Population 

BorougbF. 

Popiilatioo 

Borougba.    Poptilatioa 

1S99. 

1890. 

1609. 

Wli&ngarei 

1,500 

Wellington     , 

43,9(1 

Maori  Hill      „. 

1,609 

B  irk  eu  bend 

7m 

Karori 

1,096 

West  Harbour 

1,364 

Devon port 

...        8,430 

MelrOBB 

2.400 

Dun  edit! 

23,560 

Auckland 

...      38,400 

E^icton 

870 

RoKlyn 

4.454 

QreyLyQii^ 

a.aai 

BleDhoim 

2,070 

Mori'ington    „, 

3,8M 

Newmarket 

2,170 

N*.1bcmi 

7,130 

Caverahaiaa     ... 

4,838 

P&rnell 

...        4.4(13 

Ricbmond 

610 

StKilda" 

1.4fi0 

Onebunga 

3,913 

Weatport 

a, 300 

Soutb  DuDtidin 

5,15a 

Te  Aroha 

600 

Ureymoutb    . 

3.423 

Green  Island... 

700 

Thames 

5,000 

Brunner 

1.9P0 

Mo&giel 

1,500 

H&miHori 

1,9S0 

Romara 

1,1.W 

Milton 

1,500 

Cambridge 

SSO 

Bokltika 

8,403 

Knit&ngata    ... 
Balcltitha 

1,400 

Taura^gA 

1,060 

Ro«»  .., 

750 

i.noo 

GiBbome 

S.500 

Ranf^ora 

l,fi71 

Lawrence 

t,a'«> 

New  Flyttioutli        4,641 

Kaiapoi 

1,S80 

Boxbtirgb 
Tapannl 

.-iOO 

Stralford 

1 ,700 

CbrlBtcharch. 

.      1B»SOO 

450 

Hawera 

8,aoo 

LiDWOOd 

6,707 

Naaeby 

5S0 

Patea 

800 

St.  Albana 

6,410 

Cromwell 

seo 

Waogantii 

6.849 

Sydenham 

.,      U,388 

Alexandn^ 

000 

Varton 

1,300 

Woolstoti 

S.306 

Arrowtown     „» 

400 

Feilding 

8.150 

Stunner 

SOfi 

Quoenstown  ... 
Gore  ... 

750 

Palmeff'ton 

Xew  PrightoD 

900 

2.80O 

North 

6.963 

LyttflUon 

4,0flB 

Matanra 

060 

Fox  ton  (ISOe) 

1.140 

Akaroa 

630 

Wiutou 

4D0 

HastiHRe 

3.300 

AshburtoD 

2.1(30 

Invorc&ruill    ... 

5.661 

Napier 

0,496 

Timarn 

5,705 

Nortb      toTor- 

nannevirke 

1,7(10 

W  aim  ate 

1.500 

cargiU 

960 

Wood  vi  lie 

1,150      i 

Oamaru 

&.411 

South      Inver- 

Pabiatua 

i,doo 

Hampden 

320 

cargill 

l.ftSO 

Mastf^rton 

3,mo 

Pal  mere  ton 

East  tnvercar- 

Carterton. 

i.aoo 

Soutb  . 

775 

gill  ... 

965 

Greytown 

1,130 

Hawkabury    , 

730 

Aveii&l 

360 

Low(*r  Rtitt 

1,530 

Port  Chalmen 

\        2,100 

Gladetone 

880 

Petone 

3,260 

Nortb-eaitt 

Camp  bell  town 

U9r0 

Onalow 

1,400 

Valley  . 

3,540 

Biverton 

l.OCO 

*  For  population  of  ridingn.  road  dlatricte,  and  localitiei,  a«e  C«nina  TolnmOf  p.  S9v 
Fftrt  I.  i  Formerly  known  m  N«wton. 
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The  Citieg  of  Auckland,  Christcbiirch;  and  Donedin  have  con- 
siderabla  suburbs.  The  suburban  population  of  WeUington  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  following  gives  the  names  and  populations 
of  the  several  localities  which  may  fairly  be  termed  suburbs  of  the 
four  principal  cities  :— 


Suauass  op  AuciCLAaiD. 

Boroughs—  VlcAm. 

Birkenhe&d          . .             . ,  780 

Devon  port           ..             ,,  3,430 

Newmarket         /.             ,.  2»170 

Grey  Lynn  (Newton)        ..  3»331 

Paxnell                 ,.             .,  4,403 

Road  Districts-- 

Arohbill              ,,            ..  1,657 

Eden  Terrace      ..             ..  1,604 

Epflom                 ..             .«  660 

Uouut  Albert     ..            ..  1,668 

Mono i  Eden       ..             ..  3,677 

UonnlEoikill    ,.             ,.  495 

Ooo-trde  HiJI       ,.             ,.  075 

Point  Chev&lier                  . .  591 

Hcmuera              ..             .,  2,034 

Northcote  Riding                  . .  630 

Outlying   portion   of  P&rnell 
Riding,   being  Innd  in  the 

Domain  with  hospital  on  it  197 

Total  Bnbarbs          ,.  28,101 

Auckland  City         .,  98,400 

Total  Auckland  and 

flubnrbe               ..  66.501 


SUBUBBS  OF  WELLnraTOH. 
BoroughB— 

Onilow  ..             .,       1,400 

Melroae  ..            ..       2,400 

Karori  1,0&6 


SUBUBBB  OP   OhBISTOHORCH. 


Total  Bubnrba 
Wellington  Oity 

Total  Wellington  and 
Buburba 


4.896 
42,966 


47,862 


Borough fi- 
st. A  I  banfl 

Sydenham 

Lin  wood 

Woolston 
Road  DiatrictB— 

Avon  (part) 

Heathoote  (part) 

Riccarton  (part) 

Spreydon 

UalBwelMFettt),. 

Total  BubarbB 
Ohrietcburch  City 


Efttimatad 

PopulaUoo, 

Dec.,  l&n. 

6.440 

11.888 

6.707 

2.305 

2,962 
1.980 
3.667 
1,278 
224 


36,941 
18.500 


55.441 


Total    ChriBtohurch 
and  BuburbB 

In  laying  oft  the  Bubutbs  of  Gbrjei- 
church  the  boundariea  of  the  ChriBt" 
ohiirch  Heakh  District  htkve  b«ea 
main  I J  followed, 

SuBUBaa  OF  DinnBDui. 
Boroughe- 

CaverBham        ..  *.  4,838 

Maori  Hill        ..  ..  1»603 

Mornington       ..  ..  3,854 

North-Eaat  Valley  ..  3.540 

Roalvn  ..  *.  4,454 

SLKilda  ..  ,.  1,420 

South  Dunedin  ..  5,150 

WeBt  Harbour  , ,  ..  1,864 

Total  suburbs  ..     26,231 

Dunedin  City         ..     23,560 

Total   Dunedin   and 

suburbs  ,.     49,791 


The  increase  of  population  for  eight  years  at  the  four  chief  centraBf 
with  their  suburbs,  was  i — 

CenBUS* 

1801. 
51,287 
34.190 
47,846 
45,869 

Thus  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  North  Island  are  found  to 
have  progressed  between  1891  and  1899   at   a  greater  rate  than 


Auckland  and  suburbs 
WeiliDgton  and  suburbs 
Chrifitcharob  and  suburbs 
Dunedin  and  suburbs 


Dee.,  1600. 

Eetimaled. 
66,601 
47.862 
55.441 
49,791 


Kutzierical  Increase 

Increaee.   per  Ceut. 

15.214         29-66 

13.672        89*99 

7,595         15  87 

3,922  8  55 
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those  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  Wellington  in  particular  to  have 
developed  at  nearly  five  times  the  rate  of  Dunedin,  and  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  Christchurch. 

While  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  present  what  is  termed  by 
the  statistician  of  the  former  colony  "  the  disquieting  spectacle  of 
capital  towns  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  embracing 
in  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory  of  which 
they  are  the  centre,"  New  Zealand  is  saved  from  this  by  the 
configuration  of  the  country,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  four  chief  towns,  besides  others  of  secondary  importance  but 
nevertheless  trading  centres. 

Population  op  Town  Districts  and  Small  Centres. 
Besides  the  boroughs,  there  are  37  town  districts  (including 
the  special  town  district  of  Botorua,  constituted  under  *<The 
Thermal- Springs  Districts  Act,  1881,")  which  are  portions  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  One  only  of  these,  Hamp- 
stead,  has  more  than  1,000  inhabitants.  A  list  of  these  town  dis> 
tricts  is  subjoined,  with  populations,  as  in  1896 : — 


Town  Diatriols. 

Popala- 
tloD. 

Town  Districts. 

Popnla- 

Kamo 

..       222 

Ormondville  .. 

. .    Tes 

Helensville    . . 

664 

Waipawa 

..       764 

Papakura 

274 

Kaikora  North 

801 

Te  Awamutu . . 

347 

Featherston  .. 

..       711 

Kihikihi 

202 

Johnsonville  . . 

49S 

Kgaruawahia 

..       286 

Havelock 

..       865 

Botorua* 

499 

Amberley 

..       437 

Opotiki 

Waitara  (Raleigh) 

..       641 

Southbridge  .. 

494 

..       617 

Hampstead    .. 

..  1.214 

Opunake 

400 

Tinwald 

..       638 

Inglewood 

668 

Geraldine 

841 

Kormanby 

896 

Temuka 

660 

Manaia 

471 

Arowhenua    . . 

789 

Waverley 

..       442 

AUanton  (formerly  Grey) 

274 

Leth  bridge     . . 

..       261 

Outram 

462 

Bulls 

..       621 

Clinton           . .             .  .• 

474 

Ha)  combe 

..       876 

Wyndham      . . 

48S 

Clyde  (Wairoa) 

..       679 

Otautau 

867 

Taradale 

..       807 

In  addition  to  the  boroughs  and  town  districts  above  referred  to, 
the  census  results  showed  for  1896  throughout  the  colony  no  less 
than  561  places  of  the  nature  of  townships,  villages,  or  small  centres 
without  boundaries.  One  of  these  (New  Brighton)  has  since  been 
constituted  a  borough.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  populations 
of  these  small  centres  are  all  strictly  accurate,  even  for  the 
census  date,  or  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fit  for  comparison 
one  with  another.  In  different  cases  more  or  less  of  surrounding 
country  may  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  centre,  but 
there  is  at  least  at  each  place  mentioned  some  sort  of  nucleus  of 
population,  if  not  a  well-defined  village  or  township.  In  making^ 
the  statement  the  best  has  been  done  with  a  difficult  matter,  an^ 

*  Constituted  under  '*  The  Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881." 
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the  information  is   given  as 

useful — ^iti   some  cases,  tike   that   of         | 

B^ef ton,  important  —  even 

if   open   to  objection   here    and 

there.         1 

The  county  in  which  each  is 

situated  is  also  given  r — 

1 

Popul 

a  Hon,                                                             Poi 

iQlation.          M 

Abbotsford,  T&tert 

197 

Bunny  thorpe      (and      viciiiiiy)^                ^^^ 

Ad&ir^  LevoU 

127  ' 

Oroua 

ao9  ^H 

A  lams 'a    Fiat    (and     vicinity), 

Burke's,  Mackenzie     . . 

90  H 

Bruce 

72 

Burn  side,  Taieri 

159         ■ 

A  damson's,  Southland 

80 

Cabbage  Bay,  Goromandel 

133           I 

Adding  ton,  Selwyn 

480 

Calcium,  Wallace 

31          1 

Aldiaon's  Flat,  Buller 

277 

Caliaghan's,  Weatland 

47          1 

Ah  aura.  Grey 

252 

Cambrian's  Maniototo 

.       1S4          I 

Albert  Town,  Vincont 

52 

Cambridge  West,  Waipa 

256          I 

A 1  bury,  Mackenzie 

9G 

Canvaatown,  Marlborough 

54          J 

Alford  Forest^  Aabbnrton 

426 

Cap©  Foul  wind,  Buller 

223    ^M 

Alfredton*  Wairarapa  Nortb     . . 

88 

Capleston,  inangahua. . 

170   ^H 

Allandale,  Waibemo    ,. 

93 

Cardrona,  Lake 

.      176 

Allentun,  Ashburton    ..        j     '■ 

763 

Caattecli^e,  Waitotara 

369 

Atina,  Waitaki             ..        *    ., 

158 

Gas  tie  point.  Wairarapa  North  . 

81 

Alton,  Patea.. 

72 

(Saversham,  Levels 

87 

Andeiaon's  Bay,  Peninsnla 

489 

Centre  Bush,  Southland 

66 

Annat,  Selwyn 

72 

Charleston  Buller 

.       151 

Antonio's  Fiat,  III  a  Dgabiia 

59 

Charlton,  Southland   .. 

32 

Aongatete,  Tauranga  . . 

33 

Cheltenham,  Kiwitea . . 

43 

Apittf  Fob  angina 

110 

Cbertsey,  Ash  burton   . , 

93 

H          Aratapu,  Uobeon 

608 

Clarcville,  Wairarapa  South     . 
Clifton,  Colli ngwooa   ., 

46 

^^P         Arden,  Taieri 

85 

58 

■^         Arthurtown,  Wostland 

61 

Clyde.  Vincent 

810 

Arundel,  0«ra)dine 

78 

Coalbrookdale,  Buller.. 

.       165 

Asbley,  Asbley 

70 

Coal  Creek,  Tuapeka  . . 

.      305 

A-hnrst,  Oroua 

361 

Coalgate,  Selwyn 

.      116 

ALbol»  Southland 

85 

Cobden,  Grey 

.      274 

A  von  dale,  Eden 

872 

Conrtenay,  Selwyn 

67 

Awanoi,  Waiapu 

4a 

Crufton,  Rangitikei     .. 

.      113 

Bainfiold.  Soiubfand  _ 

114 

Cromarty  (and  vicinity),  Fiord. 

89   ^ 

Bfcinhara,  Collingwood 

lOti 

Cruishiugton,  loangabua 

los  ^H 

B;ild  Hill  Flat»  Vincent 

242 

Cullenaville,  Marlborough 

136   ^H 

BUlance,  Pabiatua     , . 

93 

Culverden,  Amuri 

40    ^ 

B.tntiock burn,  Vincent 

410 

Oust,  Ashley  .. 

.      117    __M 

Barkly,  Southland 

146 

Daleficld,  Wairarapa  South      , 

194  ^m 

Bay  View,  Southland  , . 

38 

DanieltowD,  Wallace  .. 

34   ^B 

Beaconsfiold^  Lovela    . , 

141 

Darfield  and  Horndon,  Selwyn. 

262   ^M 

Beck's  Mantototo 

76 

Dargaville,  Bobson 

358   ^M 

Belfast,  Selwyn 
^^m        Balgrove,  Waimea 
^^f        Bendigo,  Vincent 

600 

Deborah,  iVaitaki 

60   ^M 

332 

Deborah  Bay,  Watkouaiti 

131    ^H 

56 

Donlair,  Wanganui     .. 

53    H 

Bennett's,  Asblcy 

150 

Denniston,  Buller 

lai  ^m 

Berwick,  Taieri 

77 

Dillman'3,  Westland  , . 

.      467         1 

Birmitigham,*  Kiwitea 

155 

Dipfcon,  Southland 

86^ 

Blackball,  Grey 

176 

Dayleston,  Selwyn 

241  ^H 

Black's  Point,  Inangabua 

283 

Dromore,  Ash  burton    .. 

64^1 

Biaokwater,  loaogahua 

163 

Drummorid,  Wallace  ,. 

.      918         1 

Blue  Spur,  Westland  . . 

53 

Dunback,  Vi^aihomo    ,, 

.       134          1 

Bliiiistonc,  Tuapeka     ,, 

188 

Dunganville,  Grey 

125          I 

Brighton,  Taied 

57 

Dunkeld,  Tuapeka 

80          1 

Bnghtwater,  Waimea 

409 

Dunsandel,  Selwyn     ,. 

153          1 

Broad  Bay,  Peninsula 

301 

Duntroon,  Waitaki      .» 

196          I 

Brookville,  Taieri 

4i 

Dune  Town,  Wanganui 

.      172          1 

Buffalo,  Ooromandel   « . 

146 

Duvauchelle's  Bay.  Akaroa 

.        89         1 

^m                                    *  Now  known  aa  Klmbolton.    [GoMette,  5th  January,  1S99.)                            ^^^t 
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E&fit  Clive,  Hawke'B  Bay 

.       239 

Hatter's,  or  Nelson  Creek,  Grey      128                | 

East  Dipton,  Soulhla.t)d 

.       162 

Havelock,  Hawke'a  Bay 

.       407 

Eafltown,  Wanganui    , , 

,       1228 

Hawardeu,  Ashley 

32 

East  Wmton,  Southland 

.       137 

Hawks  bury,  Waikouaiti 

.       132 

Edendftle,  SourMaiid  . . 

.       184 

Heddon  Buah*  Wallace 

.       119 

Eke  tab  una,  Wairarapa  North  . 

.       476 

Henderfion,  Waitemata 

60 

ElthaTD,  Hawera 

.       306 

Henley,  Taieri 

,       303 

EnSeld,  Waitaki 

.       254 

Herbert,  V/aitaki 

.       401 

Epworth,  Geraldino     .. 

62 

Horbertville,  Patangata 

,       113 

Ettrick,  Tuapeka 

69 

H^riot  (and  outlying),  Tuapek 

a       163 

Evansdale,  Waikouaifci 

45 

Higboliffe,  Peninnola  , . 

.       278 

E  web  urn,  Maniototo  , . 

,       166 

Hikurangt,  Wbatigarei 

.       354 

FairdowQ,  Bailer 

44 

Hikutaia,  Thames 

179       m 

Fairfax  (and  vicinitj)^  Bruce    . 

.       171 

Hillgrove,  Waitaki       .. 

^H 

Fairfiold,  Taieri 

80 

HiltoH,  Geraldino 

47         ^ 

Pairlt0»  Mackenzie 

,       369 

Hindon,  Taieri 

117               ■ 

F'endalton,  Selwyn 
FernhillH,  Southland  . . 

.       367 

Hinciield,  Wallace      .. 

169                I 

67 

Hobsonville,  Waitemata 

195                ■ 

Fernside»  Aahley 

.       390 

HodgkinBon,  Wallace . . 

60               1 

Fern  town,  Collingwood 

81 

Hororata,  Selwyn 

242      ^m 

FJax  Swamp,  Waikouaiti 

88 

HowLok,  Manukau 

220         ^H 

FlaxtoTi»  Aahley 

.       138 

Huirangi,  Taranaki     .. 

60         ™ 

Pordtjll,  Wanganui 

151 

lluotervilie,  Hangitikei 

.       755 

Fortroao,  Southland    , . 

,       140 

Huntly,  Waikftto 

.       512 

Frank  ton.  Lake 

.       158 

Hurunui,  Ashley 

53 

Fraaertowii,  Wairoa    . . 

.       176 

Hyde,  Maniototo 

.       222 

^K    Oaktea,  Whakatane  . . 

82 

Ida  Valley,  Vincent    . . 

.       262 

^H    Garfield,  Wallace 

41 

Inangabua  Junction,  In  an  gab  u 

a        31 

^^^    Georgetown^  Geraldine 

Bi 

Inglewood,  Southland 

73 

H          Georgetown,  Waitaki  .. 

119 

Islington,  Selwyn 

.       207 

I           Gorman  Bay,  Akaroa  . . 

.       212 

Jaokeytown,  Oroua     . . 

72 

■           GibhR ton,  Lake 

.       155 

Kaeo,  Wh&ngaroa 

.       181 

■           Gibbatown,  CoUingwood 

.       181 

Xai  twi,  Waitotara      . . 

64 

■           Gimmerbum,  Man  io  to  to 

.       178 

Kaikohe,  Bay  of  lalands 

,       134 

K          Glenavy,  Waimate 

55 

Kaikoura,  Kaikoura    .. 

.       394 

^^^    Glemtl  (and  Ticmity),  Lo^ele    . 

.       Ill 

Kaitaia,  Mongonui 

.       114 

^^H    QleDore  {and  vicinity},  Bruce  . 

91 

Kakanui  (North),  Waitaki 

163 

^^"     Glentunnel,  Selwyn 

.       189 

Kakanui  (South),  Wattaki 

.       204 

m          Goldaborougli,  Weatland 

.       179 

Kakaramea,  Patea 

,       110 

■           Gordon  Special  Settlemon  t,  Piali 

o        70 

Kanieri,  Weatland 

.       175 

I          Qovornor's  Bay,  Akaroa 

.       163 

Kapanga,  Coromandel 

.       600 

■          Granity  Creek,  BuUer 

,       193 

Karangahake,  Ohinemuri 

,       609 

■           Gr&ssmere,  Southland 

.       104 

Kaukapakapa,  Waitemata 

.       313 

■           Oreattord,  Hangitikei , . 

90 

Kawakawa,  Bay  of  Islands 

.       321 

^^m     Greendalo,  Selwyn 

.       370 

Xawarau  Gorge,  Vincent 

44 

^H    Green  Island  Buah,  T&ieri 

.       237 

Kawhia,  Kawhia 

37 

™     Greenpark,  Selwyn 

.       349 

Kennedy  Bay,  Coromandel 

73 

Greenstone,  Grey 

,       100 

Kennington,  Southland 

50 

Greerton»  Tauranga    .. 

54 

Kensington,  LevelB      . » 

.       167 

Grovetowu,  Marlborough 

.       316 

Kereru    (and    vicinity)*    Horc 

>* 

Gum  town,  Coromandel 

51 

whenua 

.       135 

Hakaru,  Otamatea 

34 

Killinohy,  Selwyn 

54 

Hakataramea.  Warmatc 

90 

Kimbcrley,  Selwyn 

.       162 

Hamilton,  Maniototo  . , 

50 

Kingston,  Lake 

47 

Hampden,  Waipawa   , . 

,       188 

Kir  wee,  Selwyn 

74 

Hamuft,  Wairarapa  North 

.       103 

Kakooga,  Maniototo   . . 

.       Ill 

Hardie'B  Taieri 

82 

Kohukohu,  Hokianga.. 

.       262 

Harwood,  Southland  . . 

58 

Kopu,  Thames 

.       136 

HaBtingB,  Thames 

.       IQl 

Kuaotunu,  Coromandel 

.       424 

Hastwell,  Wairarapa  North      . 

.       169 

Ktiaotunu  Upper,  Goromando!. 

.       299 
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■ 

Enmeroft,  Waip&wa    . . 

lOi 

Marsden*  Grey 

44           1 

Kuri  Biisb,  Taiori 

46 

Marf)ha!ltown,  Kiwitea 

63           ■ 

Kuriwiu},  Clutha 

122 

Matakohe.  Otamatea  . . 

m        ■ 

Kurow»  Waitaki 

271 

Matamau,  Waipawa    . . 

137           ■ 

Kyeburn  Diggings,  Mftniototo  , . 

97 

Matata,  Whakatane    . . 

70           ■ 

Kycburn*  Lower,  MEiniototo      . . 

113 

Martinborough,      Wairarapa 

^^M 

Kyeburn,  Upper,  Maniototo      .. 

72 

South 

76     ^M 

LftJce  Hayes,  Lalce 

104 

.  Maungatua,  Tateri 

S3     ^M 

31 

Man  rice  ville    East,     Wairarapa 

H 

Lauder,  Maniototo 

51 

North 

M 

Le  Bon's  Bay,  Akaroa 

271 

May  fields  Waitemata  , . 

76    ^m 

LeedBtowD,  H&ngitikei 

3G 

Max  well  town ,  Wai  to  tara 

153      ^H 

Leeston,  Selwyn 

673 

Meanee,  Hawke's  Bay 
Menziea"  Ferry,  Southland 

145      ^V 

Leithfidd»  Aphley 

846 

126           1 

Levin,  Hurowlienua     . . 

681 

Mercer  (and  vicinity),  Manukau 

210            ■ 

Licbfield,  Piako 

49 

Mercury  Bay,  Coroaiandel 

472           ■ 

Lime  Hille,  SouLhland 

126 

Merryjigs,  Inangaliua . . 

81            ■ 

Lincoln,  Selwyn 

569 

Merton,  Waikouaiti     ., 

76S            1 

Lin tley.  Southland 

47 

Mcthven^  A  st.  bur  ton    . . 

296           I 

Linton,  Oroua 

61 

Middlemarci,  Taieri   ,. 

130     ^M 

Little  Akaloa,  Akaroa , » 

259 

Midbirst,  S;  ratford      . . 

248     ^H 

Little  River,  Akaroa    , . 

137 

jriJford,  Gerald ine 

247     ^M 

Livingstone.  Waitaki  . . 

110 

Moliaka,  Wairoa          ..        *    ,. 

8&     ^M 

London,  Taicri 

100 

Mokau,  Kavvhia 

108     ^H 

Long  Bunh,  Southland 

84 

Mokibinui,  BuUer 

45      ^M 

Longridge,  Stiuthland., 
Lowburn,  Vmt?ent 

105 

Mongonui,  Mongonui  . . 

226            ■ 

132 

Morky,  Wallace 

63            ■ 

Lower  Hawea,  Vincent 

226 

Morrinsvi lie,  Piako      .♦ 

161             ■ 

Lower  Wood  stocky  Westlftnd     . . 

57 

Morton  ^  LeveTs 

286            ■ 

Lowther,  South!  and    .. 

28 

Motueka,  Waimea 

877            I 

Luggftte,  Vincent 

76 

Mount  Somers,  Ash  burton 

206            ■ 

Lumsdeni  Sotitbland  , , 

223 

Mount  Pifia,  Vincent  . . 

49            ■ 

Lumsdcn  Extension,  Southland 

164 

Murchison,  Inangabua 

76           M 

Lyell.  Boiler.. 

159 

Nenthorn,  Waikouaiti 

69      ^M 

Mac  an  drew,  Southland 

72 

Newtnani  Wairarapa  North 

227     ^H 

Macetown,  Laka 

161 

Newport,  Hobson 

97     ^W 

Mackajtowiif  Obinemuri 

33 

Kgftbauranga,  Hutt     ,, 

212           1 

Mackenzie,  Cheviot     ., 

53 

Ngahere,  Grey 

13T           ■ 

Macrae's  (and  vicinity),  Waihemo 

103 

Ngapara,  Waitaki 

233           1 

Maheno,  Waitaki 

206 

Nightcaps,  Wallace     ., 

167            ■ 

Mairtown,  Wbangarci, . 

177 

Norman  by,  Levels 

36            ■ 

Makakabi,  Pahiatua   .. 

61 

Norsewood   (and  vicinity),  Wai- 

■ 

Makarewa.  Southland ,  * 

260 

pawa 

898            ■ 

Make  tu,  Tail  rang  a 

72 

Nurth  Hcada,  Waikouaiti 

78           1 

Makikibi,  Waimate     .. 

67 

North  Taiori,  Taieri    _ 

183      ■ 

Makud;  Pahiatua 

'    93 

No  Town,  Grey 

80<    ^H 

Makiitokii,\Vaipawa  .. 

175 

N  u  kum  aru ,  W  ai  to  tara 

9a   ^H 

^              M&ngamahoe,  Wairarapa  North 

35 

Oakura,  Taranaki 

46 

Mangaonobo,  Kangitikei 

166 

Oaklands^  Peninsula   .. 

62 

Mangatainoko,  Pahiatua 

106 

Oban,  Stewart  Island  ,. 

41 

Maugawai,  Otamatea  . . 

272 

Ghaeawai,  Bay  of  Ifilande 

92 

Mangaweka,  Rangitikei 

349 

Ohakune,  Wanganui    . . 

40 

Mangawbare,  HobRon . . 

471 

Ohau     (and      vicinity),      Horo- 

Manakau,  Horowbenua 

149  , 

whenua 

266 

Mandeville,  Southland 

108 

Ohinemutu,  Rotorua  . , 

131 

Manafordtowfi,  Waikou&iti 

880 

Ohingaiti,  Rangitikei  .. 

410 

Manutahl,  Patea 

69 

Oboka»  Aflbley 

654 

Manutahi,  Taratiaki    . . 

176 

Okaiawa,  Hawera 

107 

Maori  Gully,  Grey 

68 

Okaibau   and   Omaporo,  Bay  of 

Marlborough  tow D,  Marlborough 

148 

Islanda        ..             ,.  . 

28& 

^^^^^^^^               POPULATIOH   OF 

TOWNSHIPS,    VILLAGES,    ETC. 

99        1 

^^^        Ok&in's  Bay,  Akaroa   . . 

.       222 

Hanzau,  Waimea 

60    ^M 

^H         Okarit^  Westlaad 

62 

Rata  Settleroent,  Rangitikei 

195     ^H 

^^M         Okabo,  Taranaki 

64 

Rawenp,  Hokianga 

120    ^H 

^^M         Ongaonga,  Wa^pawa    . , 

92 

Redcliffe,  Waimate      . , 

227    ^H 

^^f         Ophir,  VinceDt 

.       266 

ReeTton,  Inangabua    .. 

.    1,591    ^H 

V              Opuft,  Bay  of  Islands  . . 

57 

Reidgton,  Waitaki 

184   ^m 

■              Omka,  Wallace 

.       Ill 

Renwicktown,  Marlborough 

324           ■ 

1                Orari,  Geraldine 

.       135 

Reynold"*,  Waikouaiti . , 

38           ■ 

H               Oropi,  Tauraoga 

37 

Ricoarton,  Taieri 

99           ■ 

^L          Orwell  Crcok,  Grey      , . 

,       105 

Riceaiton,  Lower,  Selwyn 

4il2           ■ 

^^B         Otago  HoadR^  Fen  insula 

.       179 

Riccarton,  Upper,  Selwyn 

502           ■ 

^^1         O&ahuby^  Manukau 

.       942 

Richmond,  Selwyn 

288     M 

Otaki  (and  vicinity),  Horowhenu 

a      836 

Richmond  Grove,  Southland     , 

96  ^m 

Otakia^  Tabri 

42 

Rikiorangi,  Hutt 

96    ^H 

Otara.  Southland 

,       200 

Rimu.  Westland 

174     ^U 

Otekaike,  Wnitaki 

53 

Riversdale,  Southland 

265           ■ 

Otiaki«  Waitaki 

.       176 

Riwaka,  Waimea 

575     ^M 

Owaka,  Clutha 

,       6U 

Roekville,  GoUingwood 

102   ^H 

Owharoa,  Ohinemuri  . , 

.       163 

RolleBton,  Selwyn 

136   ^H 

Owhiro,  Taieri 

38 

Rotheram,  Amuri 

132          ■ 

Oxford  Ea^^t,  Ahhley    . . 

.       153 

Rotorua,  Rotorua 

409           ■ 

Oxford  West,  Ashley    . . 

.       241 

EouDd  Hill  DiggiogH,  Wallace  . 

225           ■ 

Paeroa,  Ohinemari 

.       779 

Ruapekapeka.  Bay  of  iBlandH    . 

92           ■ 

Pahia.  Wallace 

64 

257    ^M 

Paikakariki,  HuU 

.       146 

SaDdymount,  PeninsuJa 

299    ^H 

Pakawau,  Col  ling  wood 

71 

Sanson,  Manawatu 

255    ^H 

Paiimure,  Edon            , .    , 

.       323 

Sarao,  Waimea 

58          ■ 

Papanui,  Selwyo 

.       479 

Sawyer's  Bay,  Waikouaiti 

362           ■ 

PiLraparaumut,  Hutt    . . 

.       192 

Scarborough,  Pabiatua  ►  - 

76           ■ 

paikviUe,  Wairarapa  North 

.       239 

Sefton,  Ashley 

270           ■ 

Patangata,  Patangata 

.       103 

Selwyn,  Selwyn 

55    _^M 

Patutabi  (and  vicinity),  Cook    . 

.       263 

Shaftesbury,  Piako      . . 

a  ^H 

Peel*  Gerald ino 

63 

Shannon,  Horowbenua 

969    ^H 

Pembroke,  Lake 

,       176 

Sheffield,  Selwyn 

170   ^M 

pigeon  Bay,  Akaroa    , . 

852 

Shiel  Hill,  Peninsula  .. 

47   ^H 

Pthama,  Hawera 

87 

Shortland,  Thamea      . . 

•   IJOl          ■ 

Piko,  Leveltt  . . 

.       160 

Silverstream,  Mackenzie 

118          M 

Pino  Hill,  Waikouaili .. 

88 

Skippers,  Lake 

63     ^M 

Pipiriki,  Wanganui 

41 

Southbrook,  Ashley      . . 

352    ^H 

Pirongia  East,  Waipa  , , 
Pleasant  Valley,  Waikouaiti     . 

89 

South  Malvern,  Selwyn 

92     ^ 

34 

Spreydon.  Selwyn 

.       354      - 

Plimmerton,  Hutt 

49 

Spriogfit'ld,  Selwyn      , . 

.       211 

Poll  angina,  Pohangina 

.       163 

Spring  Grove,  Waimea 

361 

Point,  Level  8.. 

90 

Springston,  Selwyn 

.       584 

Porinia,  Hutt 

74 

StafTord,  Westland       .. 

140 

porangahau,  Patangata 

171 

St.  Andiewi^,  Waimate 

201 

Port  Albert,  Rodney    . . 

66 

St.  Bathanfi,  Maniott>to 

.       254 

Port  Moeraki,  Wiiitaki 

.       150 

Stirling  (and  vicinity),  Bruce    . 

.        211 

Portobello  Town,  Peninaula 

37 

Stoke,  Waimea 

.       547 

Ponrakioo,  Wallace     . . 

33 

Studbolrae  Junction,  Waimate 

93 

Prebbleton,  Selwyn      ,, 

,       330 

Swannanoa,  Asbley 

.       161 

Preston vllle,  Southland 

.       107 

Swanson,  Waitemata  . . 

88    M 

Pukeran,  Southland    .. 

,       126 

Switzers,  Southland     .. 

96    ^H 

Purakanui,  Walkoaaiti 

47 

Taiaroa  Headn,  Peninsula 

40    ^^ 

Piiriri,  Thamea 

.       143 

Tainia,  Thamea 

141           1 

Raetilii,  Wanganui 

83 

Taitapo,  Selw}n 

376            I 

^^m        Eakaia*  Ashburton 

456 

Takapau,  Waipawa     .. 

159            I 

^V         Hangidri,  Waikato 

47 

Tauherenlkau,  Wairarapa  Soutl 

Q         71           I 

^f              Rangiwhift  (Pemberton),  Kiwite 
^             Rango^a,  Manawatu  . . 

a        63 

TaupakI,  Waitemata  . . 

,       276          1 

.       136 

Taupo,  East  Taupo     .. 

7a  ^i 
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^ 

Tftupiri^  Waikato 

47 

Waipu  CentraJ.  Whangarei 

.     im 

Taylorvitle,  Waoganui 

51 

Waipukurau^  Waipawa 

,       54^ 

Te  Arohft  Weat,  Piako 

.       131 

Wairio,  Wall&C6           .. 

81 

Te  Aute,  Waipawa 

93 

Waitahuna,  Tuap^ka  . , 

.       269 

TeddiogtoD,  Akaroa     ,. 

,       103 

Waitati     (and     vicinity),     Wai 

Te  Karaka,  Cook 

67 

konaiti 

.       339 

To  Kopora,  Hobsoti     .  ♦ 

.       184 

Waitekauri,  Ohiaemuri 

.       46S 

Teropleton,  Selwyn 

.       310 

Waitotara,  Patea 

.       flOT 

To  Puke.  Tail  ran  ga     . . 

.       169 

Waituna,  Kiwitea 

87 

Thorn  bury,  Wallace    . . 

125 

Wai wera,  Clutha 

70 

Thorpo,  Wftimea 

67 

Wakefield,  Waimea     .. 

.       694 

Tikokino,  Waipavva      . . 

39 

Wallacetown,  Southlaud 

.       16£^ 

TiDiroto,  Cook 

57 

WalUngford,  Patangata 

6* 

Tiokor*8,  Vioceat 

.       242 

Walton,  Taieri 

83 

Tiniii,  Wairarapa  North 

.       221 

Wanstt^ad,  Patangata 

8a 

Tokaanu,  Eaet  Taupo 

5\} 

Ware  pa,  Clutha 

257 

Toko,  Stratford 

.       131 

Washdlyke,  Levels 

,      494 

Tokomaru,  Ho  to  when  ua 

83  ' 

Water  ford,  Tanranga  . . 

.     iia 

Totara,  Whangaroa     . . 

.       263 

Water  ton    (and    vicinity)*    A  ah 

Tuakau,  Mauukau 

,       377  1 

hurton 

,       235. 

Tutaekara,  Pahiatua  .. 

74  : 

W a tling ton.  Levels 

39 

Tuma,  Thames 

.       247 

Wayne's,  Waihemo     . . 

3a 

Uppor  Hutt,  HQtt 

.       339 

Weber,  Patangata 

.       108 

Upper  Woodstock,  Westland 

,       167 

Wee  don's,  Selwyn 

4a 

Urenai,  Clifton 

91 

Wereroa^  Horowbenua 

87 

Vauxball,  Peninsula    .. 

89 

West  Gli^e,  Hawke'a  Bay 

.       428 

^  Waddington,  Solwyn  .- 

,       121 

Weston,  Waitaki 

138 

Wade,  Waitemata 

.       208 

Weston  Park.  Waitaki 

49 

Waiaiiiwa*  Southland 

49 

Whakakiti,  Wairarapa  North    . 

71 

Waiau,  Amun 

183 

Whakatane,  Whakatane 

.       11^ 

Wftilii*  Ohmerauri 

.   1;102 

Whangapoua,  Coromandel 

77 

Waihola,  Bruoe 

142 

Whangaroa,  Whanfi^aroa 

,       152 

Wajbou,  Piako 

85 

Wtiare  Flat  Road.  Taieri 

64 

Waikaia,  Southland     , . 

.       266 

Whennakiti,  C£>romaadel 

^  m 

WajKaka,  Southlaod   .. 

41 

Whitecliffa,  Selwyn      .. 

84  ^M 

Waikanae^  Horowhooiia 

U 

Whitmore>  Oroua 

T&  ^B 

Waikare,  Ashley 

,.       258 

Whitstone,  Waitaki     .. 

84         1 

Waikiwi,  Southland    .. 

45  ' 

WickltfTe  Bay,  Peninsula 

41   J 

Waikoikoi,  Clutha       ,. 

..        215 

Wimbledon,  Pataogata 

19  ^M 

Waimangaroa,  BuUer 

..       399 

Winchester,  Geraldine 

312  ^H 

Waimatd,  Bay  of  lalanda 

106 

Windsor.  Waitaki 

99 

Waimatuku,  Wallace  , . 

225 

Wmgatui.  Taieri 

.       174 

Waimea  West,  Waimca 

..       293 

Woodbury,  Geraldine 

.      818 

Wamiiiomata,  Hutt    . . 

45 

Woodend,  Ashley 

49a 

Waiomio,  Bay  of  Island p 

76 

Woodend,  Southland 

m 

Waiorongomai,  Piako  . , 

201 

Woodfield ,  Southland 

4G 

Waipahi,  Clutha 

.,        109 

Woodlands,  Taieri 

85 

Waipara,  Aahloy 

48 

Woodlanrli,  Southland 

.       218 

W&ipiro,  Waiapu 

73 

Woodside,  Taieri 

.       163 

Waiport,  Tuftpeka 

157     Wroy'fl  Bush,  Wallace 

.       12S 

^^L                                 Population  of  Adjacent  Islands. 

^^V             The  Damea  and  populations  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  a 

^nd  in- 

■             eluded  in  the  colony  were 

,  in  April,  1896  :— 

1                                  Islands.                    Total. 

M.       F. 

lAlandi.                   TotaL 

M.       F, 

■                 Rangiboto     ..                         3 

3      .. 

Kawau          .,             ..       10 

7        8 

■                Great  Barrier             . .     307 

193     114 

Motitj           ..            ..        9 

6         1 

■                Week's  laiand                        2 

1         1 

Tiritiri           ..             ..         6 

2         4 

L              Waiheko                    ..166 

76       90 

Ponui  (Light)             . .         1 

1       .. 

POPULATION   OF   AUSTBAIiABU. 


m 


Islands. 

Total. 

M. 

F.  ,                  Islands. 

Total 

.    M.' 

F.    ■ 

:.- 

Ponui  Island 

.       28 

13 

15    Portland 

..       25 

10 

16 

-  - ' 

Ouvier 

6 

4 

2  ;  Kapiti 

1 

1 

, , 

Moturoa 

2 

1 

1    Somes's 

9 

3 

6 

Mercury 

7 

2 

6    Stephens 

..       16 

7 

9 

Mokohinau  .. 

5 

3 

2    The  Brothers 

3 

3 

, , 

Motuhora     . . 

8 

4 

4    Quarantine  . . 

2 

1 

1 

Bean  Rook  (Light)     . 

1 

1 

. .    Dog 

..       13 

5 

8 

Motuhihi      . . 

11 

6 

5    Ruapuki 

9 

9 

Pahiki 

10 

7 

3    Centre 

..       16 

10 

5 

Rakino 

4 

8 

1    Chatham 

..     234 

132 

102 

Motutapu     . . 

11 

8 

3    Kermadeo    . . 

7 

4 

3 

Brown's 

1 

1 

, , 







Rofeoroa  (Ruth's) 

.       16 

6 

9 

950 

538 

412 

Slipper 

3 

3 

..  : 



The  islands  which  are  not  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  counties  had  in  1896  a  population  of  960  persons  ^exclusive  of 
Maoris),  against  913  in  1891.  Only  three  of  the  islands  nad  a  popu- 
lation over  100  persons  at  last  census.  The  population  of  the  Great 
Barrier  increased  since  1891  from  262  to  307  persons ;  Waiheke 
showed  a  decrease  from  215  to  166  persons.  Europeans  at  the 
Chatham  Islands  decreased  from  258  to  234. 


Population  of  Australasia. 
The  growth  of  population  in  these  colonies  over  a  period  of 
thirty-nine  years  is  shown  in  a  comparative  table.  The  total  for 
1899,  being  4,482,980  persons,  is  greater  than  the  population  of 
Scotland,  but  very  little  less  than  that  of  Ireland  for  1898,  and  more 
than  one-seventh  part  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  for 
that  year.  The  Australasian  Colonies  have  now  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  Denmark,  over  one-third  more  than  Switzerland,  and  nearly 
that  of  the  Netherlands. 


Colony. 

I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1899. 

PersoDR. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

New  South  Wales  . 

.       348,546 

498,659 

747,950 

1,121,860 

1,366,650 

Victoria    . . 

.       537,847 

726,599 

860,067 

1,133,266 

1,163,400 

Queensland 

28,056 

115,567 

226,077 

392,966 

482,400 

South  Australia      . 

.       124,112 

183,797 

267,573 

319,414 

370,700 

Western  Australia  . 

15,227 

25,084 

29,019 

46,290 

171,030 

Tasmania.. 

87,775 

100,765 

114,762 

145,290 

182,800 

New  Zealand 

79,711 
.   1,221,274 

^  248,400 
1,898,871 

484,864 

625,508 

756,500 

Australasia  . 

2,730,312 

3,784,593 

4,482,980 

In  respect  of  the  five  federating  colonies,  the  official  estimates 
adopted  at  the  Conference  held  in  Sydney  (which  exclude  abo- 
rigines throughout)  are  as  below  : — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  (including  Northern  Territory) 

Tasmania 


1,348,400 

1.162,900 

482,400 

370,700 

182,800 


The  total  population  as  estimated  for  the  group  of  federating 
colonies  is  thus  3,646,700  persons. 


.   J02r. 
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The  QUjnber  of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  year 
1899  was  18,506,  a  decrease  of  349  on  the  number  for  the  pre^ 
vious  year,  Of  the  arrivals  in  1899,  16,529  persons  were  classi- 
fied as  adults,  being  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  1,977  as 
children.  The  total  number  of  males  was  ll,B6ti  and  of  females 
6/644.  The  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  1,918, 
and  from  Australia  15,529.  Besides  these,  205  persons  came  from 
Fiji,  and  854  from  the  South  Seas  and  other  ports,  including  ar- 
rivals by  mail -steamers  from  San  Francisco. 

Classified  in  respect  of  birthplace,  it  is  found  that  7,092  of  the 
arrivals  were  persons  born  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  10,706  in  the 
United  Kingdooi,  and  40  in  other  British  possessions.  Of  668 
persons  born  in  foreign  countries  who  arrived  during  1899,  113  weraj 
born  in  Austria,  141  in  Germany,  98  in  the  United  States,  101^ 
in  France,  46  in  Italy,  16  in  Sicily,  19  in  Sweden,  8  in  Norway, 
and  123  in  other  countries. 

Among  the  arrivals  in  1899   are  noticed  123   ''  race-ahens,"  or^ 
persons  of  other  than  European  descent.     Particulars  of  birthplace 
and  sex  are  as  under  : — 

Blrtbpl&c«. 
Ujiited  KiugJom 
Chtaa 
Syria 

Pacifio  lalandii 
Fiji  , , 
Tndift 
Ceylon 
Jftmaica 

Total 

The  practice  of    nominating    immigrants    to  'be   brought    out 
partly  at  the  Government  expense  has  been  discontinued  since  fchoi 
16th  December^  1890,  and  there  was  no  free  immigration  in  the* 
year  1899. 

Only  26  Chinese  (24  men  and  2  women)  arrived  in  the  colony 
during  1899,  but  184  (all  men)  left,  the  departures  thus  exceeding 
the  arrivals  by  158. 

The  total  departures  in  1899,  including  210  officers  and  men  of 
the  first  contingent  for  service  in  South  Africa,  were  16,619  persons, 
being  460  more  than  in  1898.  Thus,  the  movement  of  population 
to  the  colony  is  found  to  have  been  less,  and  from  the  colony  to 
have  been  greater,  than  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1890  and  in  1891  the  colony  lopt  population  by  excess  of 
departures  over  arrivals,  but  in  each  of  the  years  1892  to  1899, 
inclusive,  New  Zealand  has  drawn  to  itself  more  population  than 
it  has  parted  with,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  Australian 
and  other  goldfields. 

The  departures  from  the  colony  by  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany's boats,  as  given  through  the  Customs  Department,  are  checked 
by  special  returns  kindly  furnished  by  the  pursers  of  the  steamera^j 


M. 

F. 

Total, 

1 

1 

2 

..   24 

2 

26 

..   45 

20 

65 

6 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

..   13 

i 

14 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

,,   96 

27 

123 
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and,  where  persons  who  did  not  book  their  passages  have  been 
omitted,  the  necessary  additions  are  made.  The  pursers'  returns 
also  serve  to  prevent  the  occasional  omission  of  the  full  number 
of  persons  leaving  by  any  one  vessel,  which  sometimes  had  hap- 
pened previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  check.  Unless  more 
passengers  are  at  any  time  of  great  pressure  taken  away  from 
New  Zealand  than  can  lawfully  be  carried,  the  returns  of  outgo  of 
population  should  prove  very  fairly  correct,  and  indeed  the  census 
of  1896  showed  that  the  estimates  of  population  even  after  five 
years'  interval  was  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  departures  in  1899,  16,043  persons  were  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  1,676  children.  Nearly  twice  as  many  males  left  the 
colony  as  females,  the  numbers  being  10,667  and  6,062  respectively. 
The  departures  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,324  persons, 
and  those  to  Australia  numbered  14,184.  Besides  these,  113  persons 
left  for  Fiji,  and  998  for  other  ports  (including  passengers  for  San 
Francisco). 

The  arrivals  and  departures  for  ten  years  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  in  which  1893  shows  the  highest  number  of  persons 
inwards,  26,136,  and  1894  of  persons  outwards,  22,984.  In  regard 
to  Australia  the  movement  was  also  greatest  during  the  same 
years,  the  arrivals  in  1893  being  22,361,  and  departures  in  1894 
20,488  persons  :— 

Abrivals,  Ten  Ybabs. 


Year. 

From  United     From  Auatralian 

From  other 

Total 

Kingdom.              Colonies. 

Places. 

Arrivals. 

1890 

2  812                  11,589 

677 

15,028 

1891 

2.435                   11,144 

852 

14.431 

1892 

2,655                  14,674 

893 

18,122 

1893 

2,929                  22,351 

855 

26.135 

1894 

2,846                  21,291 

1,100 

25,237 

1896 

2,365                  18,573 

924 

21,862 

1896 

1,956                  14,126 

1,155 

17,236 

^^1897 

2,724                  14,799 

1,069 

18,592 

1898 

2,598                  14,969 

1,288 

18.855 

1899 

1.918                  15,529 

1,069 
9,872 

18,506 

Totals, 

tea  years      25,138                158,994 

194,004 

Departures,  Ten  Years. 

Year. 

To  United          To  Australian 

To  Other 

Total 

Kingdom.              Colonies. 

Places. 

Departures. 

1890 

1,863                  13.862' 

1,085* 

16,810* 

1891 

1,705                  15,016* 

908* 

17.629' 

1892 

1,612                  10,669 

883 

13,164 

1893 

1,583                  13,277 

863 

15.723 

1894 

1,669                  20,488 

827 

22,984 

1895 

1,703                  18,377 

887 

20,967 

1896 

1,678                  13,208 

978 

15,764 

1897 

1.592                  13,293 

955 

15,840 

1898 

1,199                  13,619 

1,341 

16,159 

1899 

1,324                  14.184 

1,111 
9,838 

16.619 

Totals, 

ten  years       15,828               146,993 

171,659 

•  ^«"'2!!.  ^^ 

en  according  to  the  returns,  but  short  of  actual  fact,  as 

proved  by  the? 

oensus  of  1891. 
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It  will  be  found  that  the  above  figures  give  ike  total  arrivals 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  ten  years  as  25,138  personi^,  and  the 
departures  as  15,828 ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  coiTect- 
ness  of  these  results.  The  colony  drew  directly  from  the  Mother- 
country  9,310  persons  over  and  above  those  that  went  back  directly 
during  the  ten -year  period.  For  each  year  in  the  period  the 
arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  exceed  ihe  departures,  hut  the 
excess  was  only  730  in  the  year  1891  and  594  in  1899.  In  regard 
to  Australia,  for  each  year  given  in  the  table,  except  1890  and  1^91, 
the  balance  of  interchange  is  in  favour  of  New  Zealand.  For  this 
ten -year  period  there  was  a  net  gain  amounting  to  13|001  persons 
from  Australia. 

The  interchange  of  people  with  places  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia  has  been  very  even  during  the  ten  years 
under  review,  the  balance  in  favour  of  New  Zealand  amounting  to 
34  persons  only. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  London,  publishes  the  total  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Australasia  as  a  whole.  By  tlie  figures 
given  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  of  late  years  an  annual  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  coming  to  these  colonies  from  the 
Home  country  until  1897,  when  the  number  somewhat  increased. 
Prior  to  1893  the  arrivals  from  the  United  Kingdom  ranged  from 
44,055  in  1886  down  to  16,183  in  1892.  Alongside  of  the  Imperial 
returns  of  departures  to  Australasia  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement  the  arrivals  in  New  Zealand  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  taken  from  our  own  returns,  wiiich  numbers  are  short  of 
the  full  total  of  persons  cojiiing  here  from  England  by  the  arrivals 
vtd  Australia  or  the  United  States  of  America.  But,  using  the 
information  available,  it  seems  evident  that  New  Zealand  has  been 
latterly  preferred  to  Australia,  from  the  high  proportion  which  the 
arrivals  here  (direct)  bear  to  every  hundred  of  departures  frou^ 
England  for  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

So  long  as  New  Zealand  can  secure  one- sixth  or  more  of  the 
total  persons  leaving  England  for  Australasia,  she  takes  more  than 
the  proportion  her  population  bears  to  that  of  the  seven  colonies 
collectively  : — 


1                    Ye&r. 

Emigmtioii 

from  UuitDd 

KJogdom 

to  Auetrikl&fiift. 

Anl¥ali  in 

from  UQitt^d 
JLIctgdom. 

Arrlv&ls  In  Now 

Zc&laud  p«r 

100  Depnurturoii  for 

AiiHtralaBia  from 

Uuited  Kingdom. 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

11,412 
11,151 
10.809 
10.710 
12,396 
11,020 

S,929 
2,846 
2,865 
1.966 
2,724 
2,598 

25-67 
S5'52 
21-88 
1826 
21^97 
23-58 

A  statement  is  added  giving   the   arrivals  and   departures   for 
each  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  during  the  year   1899,  and  the 
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mlt  is  shown  to  be  a  net  gain  to  these  colonies  of  7,335  persons 
ing  the  year : — 


Colony. 

AnriTalii. 

Departares. 

EicesH  of  Arrivals  over 
DepArturtm. 

^''^   miKi. 

Total, 

"•^""•ImSlV 

ToUI. 

MalQH. 

malea. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  (by  goa 
only) 

QuGciuelAni] 

South  AustrAlIn. 
(in  clading  North- 
ern  T«rritory) 

Wostern  AuetraJtft 
(bv  ^ea,  oDly) 

Ta«miLQia 

New  Zealftod 

No. 
92,104 

87.751 
4S,6GU 

ia,i« 

16,581 
1KB&2 

No. 
50.960 
29,585 

13.165 

7,136 

8.378 
6,044 

No. 
14d,€73 
85,384 

39,916 
74,018 

fl(f,27B 

24,990 
18.5<B 

No, 
00,401 
61,468 

AG.mt 

14,0S& 

15,621 
10,567 

No, 

i^.oai 

10,490 
9.3.949 

6j9e 

7,184 
fi,06B 

Na    1 

140,80$ 
94,JiM 

33,590 

90,fl9S 

to ,806 
16,«1& 

No, 

l.TOi 
-5,609 

4,657 
3,271 

-887 

fl,060 
1.S96 

No. 

547 
-3,34(6 

1.600 
-591 

04<l 

1,194 
S93 

No. 
a.250 
--9»015 

6,396 
1,680 

4,154 
1,887 

-  Deaotea  lose. 
NoTiL— Tn  Iheifl  flguret  aUownnco  haa  been  made  for  nnnicordecl  departureni. 

The  Chinese. 

At  the  censiiB  of  1881,  the  year  in  which  taxation  was  first 
imposed  on  Chinese  landing  in  the  colony,  the  Chinese  population 
amounted  to  5,004  persons,  which  fell  to  4,542  in  1886,  aod  further 
to  4,444  in  1891.  In  April,  1896,  the  census  revealed  a  further 
fall  to  3,711  persons.  During  the  period  1881-96  the  poll-tax 
was  £10  per  head,  and  this  seemed  sufficient  for  the  pui-pose 
of  pre veu ting  a  large  influx  of  the  Chinese,  except  for  the 
circumstance  that,  during  the  years  1894  and  1895,  the  arrivals 
shown  by  the  Customs  returns  are  found  to  have  been  some- 
what greater  than  the  departures.  In  1896,  the  Chinese  Im- 
migrants Act  Amendment  Act  of  that  year  raised  the  poll-tax 
OB  Chinese  immigrants  to  £100  per  head,  and  limited  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  passengers  that  may  he  carried  by  vessels  to  this 
colony  to  one  for  every  200  tons  burthen.  In  1896  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Chinese  as  poll-tax  was  £1,270,  in  1897  the  sum  was 
£240,  in  1898  £400,  and  in  1899  £300,  The  number  of  Chinese  in 
the  colony  at  the  end  of  the  year  1899  is  estimated  to  have  been 
3.263,  of  whom  33  were  females, 

Chinese  immigration  is  under  restraint  in  Australia  as  well  as  in 
New  Zealand.  In  New  South  Wales  the  arrivals  have  been 
reduced  until  the  number  for  1896  was  only  99,  against  450  depar- 
tures, by  means  of  a  similar  poll-tax  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  and 
requirement  that  every  vessel  should  not  bring  more  than  one 
Chinaman  to  every  300  tons.  These  conditions  are  helped  by  the 
law  which  forbids  the  naturalisation  of  a  Chinese,  and  some  pro- 
hibition as  to  mining  without  special  authority.  In  1887  no  less 
than  1J98  Chinese  paid  poll-tax  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1896 
the  number  was  only'  2, 

Of  the  Chinese  living  in  New  Zealand  in  1896,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken^  3|685  were  males  and  26  females.     Of  the  males, 
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88  were  returned  as  married.  The  number  of  the  Chinese  under  14 
years  of  age  was  only  14  males  and  11  females.  These  numbers  do 
not  include  the  issue  of  unions  between  Chinese  men  and  European 
women. 

The  occupations  show  2,162  gold-miners,  527  market  and  other 
gardeners  with  129  assistants,  94  greengrocers  and  38  assistants,  94 
shop-  or  store-keepers  and  30  assistants,  59  labourers,  43  hotel 
servants ;  31  vegetable,  27  general,  and  25  fish  hawkers ;  81  laundry- 
men  and  women,  31  domestic  servants,  29  lodginghouse  keepers,  27 
cooks  (not  domestic),  24  farm -labourers,  19  eating-house  keepers,  19 
grocers  with  21  assistants,  16  fishermen,  11  merchanta  with  6 
assistants,  7  drapers  and  1  assistant.  Amongst  various  others,  in 
small  numbers  each,  are  returned  1  law-clerk,  2  missionaries,  5 
medical  men,  1  dentist,  1  chemist,  1  interpreter,  2  bankers,  1  opium- 
seller.  Three  of  the  Chinese  were  inmates  of  hospitals,  and  3  others 
of  benevolent  asylums.  While  22  were  lunatics,  only  2  were  pri- 
soners in  gaol. 

Particulars  respecting  the  Population  given  in  the 
Census  of  1896. 

The  Year-book  for  1898  states,  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  the 
Gensufi  report,  full  information  as  to  the  density  of  population  in 
New  Zealand,  the  proportions  of  the  sexes,  the  religions,  birth- 
places, ages,  and  occupations  of  the  people.  It  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  reprint  the  figures,  or  the  remarks  which  accompany 
them,  as  these  will  be  found  on  pages  105  to  115  of  the  book  for 
that  year. 

The  Hollerith  Electrical  Machine. 

A  description  of  this  machine,  which  is  used  in  some  countries 
for  purposes  of  dealing  with  the  cards  by  means  of  which 
census  computations  are  now^  usually  made,  may  be  found  in* 
teresting.  The  machine  is  not  suited  for  a  country  like  New 
Zealand,  where  the  population  is  not  very  large,  and  where  the 
combinations  required  are  not  ot  the  most  elaborate  nature.  It 
was  tested  in  Victoria  before  the  census  of  1896  was  compiled, 
and  the  Government  decided  against  it  on  that  occasion*  The 
question  was  raised  in  this  colony,  whether  greater  speed  could 
not  be  achieved  by  means  of  the  machine,  which  has  led  to  this 
explanation.  It  has  been  thus  described  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian  census  of  1891 : — 

'*  In  tabulating  the  returns,  the  Hollerith  electrical  tabulating- 
machine  (which  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  called  a  totalling- 
machine),  introduced  in  the  United  States,  was  used.  For  this 
purpose,  a  card,  similar  in  principle  to  that  used  in  New  Zealand, 
is  devoted  to  each  person  ;  but,  instead  of  drawing  lines»  a  hole  is 
punched  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment.  Each  card  is  then 
successively  placed  on  a  horizontal  board.  This  board  is  pierced 
with  holes,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  total  number  of  com- 
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partments  on  the  card,  and  so  situated  that  each  holb  is  under  the 
centre  of  a  compartment.  Under  each  of  these  holes,  again,  is  a 
tube  partly  filled  with  mercury,  which  communicates  by  means  of  a 
wire  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  with  the  index  of  a  counter. 
Above  the  card  is  a  second  horizontal  board,  on  the  lower  side  of 
which  are  springs,  terminating  in  blunted  needles,  these  being  so 
arranged  as  to  dip  into  the  tubes  wherever  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
card,  and  thus  complete  an  electric  circuit  wherever  the  needle 
meets  the  mercury.  The  electric  current  then  moves  the  index  of 
the  counter  through  one  division  each  time  the  board  is  lowered. 
By  passing  all  the  cards  through  the  machine,  the  number  of  persons 
corresponding  to  each  particular  fact  can  be  counted  at  once,  and 
this  number  is  then  written  on  the  tabulation -sheets.  The  machine 
is  so  arranged  also  as  to  permit  of  particular  needles  only  reaching 
the  mercury,  and  thus  a  combination  of  two  or  more  particulars  can 
be  worked  out  by  merely  passing  the  cards  through  the  machine. 
Two  or  three  different  combinations  can  be  worked  out  simul- 
taneously, provided  that  any  one  particular  does  not  enter  more 
than  one  of  the  combinations — e.^.,  the  relig(ion  according  to  educa- 
tion, and  the  infirmities  according  to  age,  could  be  worked  out  at 
the  same  time.  It  is,  I  believe,  recognised  that  the  device  would 
not  have  been  of  so  much  value  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  colonies,  where  the  number  of  details  required  is  not  so  great. 
Owing  to  the  time  occupied  in  punching  the  cards  as  compared  with 
that  of  ticking  the  compartments,  the  economy  only  begins  to  be 
appreciable  when  the  combinations  are  very  numerous." 


SECTION    IL— THE    MAORIS:    PROBABLE    ORIGIN,    AND 
PKESENT  NUMBERS, 

Result  of  Reseabches  as  to  Obigin. 

The  following  notes  on  this  subject  are  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Percy 
Smith,  F.R.G.S.:^ 

In  extePBJoB  oF  tbe  urtiitile  under  the  bead  of  ^'  Maoris/'  given  on  pa^e  1, 
ante,  it  may  be  etated  thivt  progress  in  the  aciences  of  ethnology  and  philology 
has  made  some  etridea  since  those  pages  were  fiirdt  penned.    Although  an  origin 
for  the  M^ooriu  cannot  be  stated  wibb  certainty  at  present,  it  will  serve  a  useful « 
turn  if  some  indioation  is  given  of  the  direotion  in  which  these  reacArohes,  undtr-  , 
taken  by  several  people,  are  tending.    It  is  im possible  In  the  brief  space  of  a  page  i 
or  two  to  give  the  evidence  on  which  the  following  is  based  ;  and,  moreover,,  there 
are  confliccs  of  detail  which  require  further  disoussionf  but  the  main  outlines  of 
the  b  IB  tor  J  of  the  Pol)  neaians— of  which  race  the  Maori  forms  the  most  im> 
portant  section — can  he  given  as  a  tentative  theory. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  further  hack  in  |H>int  of  time  these  researches  are 
carried  the  more  uncertain  become  the  conclusions.  But  there  is  a  paint  in 
the  history  of  the  race  where  their  carefully  treasured  traditions  become  history. 
Compa^rison  of  the  tradilions  preserved  by  various  branches  of  the  race  all 
p^oint  to  the  West  as  their  origin;  and  when  we  take  up  the  direction  thus 
indicated,  and  follow  it  out  by  the  light  shed  on  the  subject  hy  ethuology  and 
philology,  it  will  take  us  very  far  from  the  present  home  of  the  race. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  indications,  that  the  reu^e  once  inhabited  a 
mainland,  which  is  believed  to  ho  India— inland  India^  the  plains  and  foothills 
of  the  Himalaya,  with  their  borders  touching  the  sea  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ages 
must  have  passed  whilst  the  people  dwelt  in  those  parts;  they  hecame  navigators, 
oroased  the  neighbouring  seas,  acq^uired  many  customs  from  some  race  of  a 
Semitic  origin,  together  with  acme  words  of  their  language.  This  neighbouring 
race  was  probably  dwelling  in  Arabia  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
a  time  came  when  the  Aryan  race  began  to  make  it:i  appearance  in  India,  a 
race  of  superior  mental  calibre,  and  probably  more  numerous.  Before  this 
intruding  race  the  ancient  Polynesian  gradually  retreated ;  but  not  at  onf^e. 
There  was  a  period  when  much  intercourse  took  plaoe  between  the  two  races, 
when  they  mutually  borrowed  words  and  customs,  and  probably  intermarried. 
How  long  this  intercourse  tasted  there  i&  no  means  at  prGsent  of  saying ;  hutf 
In  the  course  of  centurieSf  probabl) ,,  the  intrusive  race  gradually  forced  the 
Polynesians  southwards  and  asaward,  where  they  acquired  increased  powen 
of  navigation  and  the  knowledge  of  surroundmg  lands.  Yuyages  were  made 
far  East,  to  Indouesia,  where  the  Polynesians  found  in  occupation  a  negrlto 
race,  which  is  connected  with,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Papuan. 

Pressure  from  behind,  as  tho  Aryans  increased  in  numbers,  added  to  thft 
knowledge  of  the  east  acquired  by  the  Polynesians,  now  induced  that  people  to 
remove  in  large  numbers  to  Indonesia,  where  their  superior  physique  and  m- 
telligenoe  would  soon  render  them  the  masters  of  the  former  inhabitants.    Th«l 
race  as  a  whole,  however,  did  not  migrate,  for  there  are  strong  reasons  fotf  1 
thinking  that  some  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India  represent  those  who  remained.  | 
Aloug  the  shores  of  the  many -taled  Indonesia  the  people  formed  their'homes;  the  ' 
very  nature  of  this  islet-dotted  sea  exciting  their  powers  as  navigators  and  rovers. 
It  cannot  yet  be  said  how  long  the  race  remained  in  that  part  of  the  world,  bul 
it  must  have  been  counted  by  centuries.     There  is  strong  reason  for  thinking 
that  their  voyages  extended  far  into  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  north. 

Tradition  begins  now  to  takd  its  part  in  the  history  of  the  niioe,  and  it 
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probable  that  the  origiDal  niwnas  of  Atea,  Hftwaikite-variDga^  Vavau,  Heraagi, 
and  many  othera  must  be  looked  for  in  thcRe  regions.  But  here  comes  m  a 
difficulty  in  tracing  these  earJy  names,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  subsequent 
irruption  of  other  races,  who  brought  their  own  names  with  them,  and  apph'ed 
them  to  those  places  already  named  by  the  PolynesiauB,  which  thus  beoame 
lost,  except  where  preserved  in  the  traditions  oC  the  emigrants. 

About  the  first  and  second  ceuturiea  of  the  Ohristtan  era  the  Polynesians 
oame  into  touch  with  another  ethnic  wave — the  Malay  race,  from  the  west  and 
north'Weflt.  Again  were  the  same  scenes  enacted  as  in  distant  India.  At  firet 
wars,  then  periods  of  peace,  when  an  interchange  of  oustoms  and  language  took 
place.  After  a  time  of  considerable  duration,  the  Poly Desians  again  moved  on, 
nearly  always  to  the  east.  The  pressure  of  the  Malay  race  forced  them  onward. 
Expert  navigators  and  daring  sailors  as  they  were,  the  unknown  was  to  them 
an  attraction  rather  than  a  deterrent.  There  is  little  doubt  that  their  patriarchal 
form  of  government  had  oxi&tod  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  that  they  were 
organised  in  tribes,  owing  allegiance  to  their  own  Arlkis  or  supreme  chiefs. 
Thus  some  tribes,  and  those  that  felt  the  outward  pressure  most,  started  away 
from  IndonLisia  independently  of  the  others,  carrying  with  them  their  tribal 
gods  and  tribal  cuatoms.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time,  some  one  tribe  or 
more»  varying  the  route  that  they  had  hitherto  taken,  retraoed  their  steps,  and 
finally  reached  Madaga^scar,  where  their  descendants^  the  Hovas,  are  still 
found.  But  this  was  not  the  general  direction  of  the  movement.  The  larger 
number  proceeded  to  the  Hitbxga  or  sunrise.  This  was  the  first  migration 
into  the  Pacific.  Tracing  them  by  their  own  histories,  and  by  suoh  lights 
AB  modem  science  throws  on  the  darkness  of  the  past,  it  appearti  probable  that 
fcheae  early  voyagers,  coasting  along  Northern  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon,  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  Fiji  Islands— isJanda  already  occupied  by  the  Pivpuan  and 
Melanesian  races^^ally  reached  Samoa,  or  Hawaiki,  as  all  that  group  ti  still 
-caUed  by  the  eastern  Polynesians,  but  under  the  form  Hawaiki- raro,  or  Leeward 
Hawaiki,  to  distinguish  it  from  Hawaiki-runga,  or  Windward  Hawaiki,  the 
Tahitian  and  neighbouring  group.  This  flrst  migration,  no  doubt,  extended  its 
voyages  very  far.  The  Menehune  people  of  Tahiti,  and  of  Hawaii,  the  first 
inhabitants  of  New  Zf^aland  (the  same  people  aa  the  Moriori  of  the  Chatham 
Islands)  and  the  first  inhabitants  of  Marquesas  perhaps  formed  part  of  it. 

But  the  pressure  of  the  Malay  races  became  more  and  more  pronounced  as 
ihey  increased  in  numbers,  and  shouldered  those  of  the  Polynesian  race  re- 
maining in  Indonesia.  The  traditions  refer  to  this  as  a  timo  of  trouble  and 
unrest.  Many  of  the  Polynesians  left  for  new  fields  ;  others  who  remained  were 
eventually,  and  to  a  conmderable  extent,  forced  to  the  mountains,  where,  it  it 
believed,  their  remnant  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  several  of  the  islands  of  Indo- 
nesia. Those  who  came  east  followed  the  footsteps  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
preceded  them,  until  they  reached  the  Fiji  group.  This  later  migration  appears 
to  have  been  composed  of  a  mare  warlike  and  more  capable  people  than  the  first 
—centuries  of  contact  with  the  Malays  had  infiuenced  them — for  we  can  trace 
them  all  through  their  migrations  as  the  conquerors,  whether  pitted  again E^t 
their  own  race  or  the  Melanesian.  In  Fiji,  they  occupied  the  Lau,  or  eastern 
group,  but  held  frequent  communication  with  the  other  i§*lands,  to  all  of  which 
they  gave  names,  differing  from  those  known  to  the  Fijtans  of  to-day.  It  ia 
obvious  they  mixed  in  blood  with  the  original  Melaneslani^,  and  thus  acquired 
that  strain  that  may  he  recognised  in  some  branches  of  the  Polynesians  to-day. 
Doubtless,  the  original  Fijiana,  occupying  as  they  did  the  most  easterly  outpost 
of  Melaneda,  were  the  most  adventurous  of  that  raee,  and  the  best  navigators. 
It  IS  probable  for  this  reason,  and  for  others  now  obscure,  that  the  Polynesie.n, 
with  his  high  idea  of  caste^  and  racial  dislike  of  black  people^  condescended  to 
mix  with  the  Fijians,  which  there  is  reason  for  thinking  he  did  not  do,  or  only 
to  a  limited  extent  with  other  Melanesiana,  on  the  passage  aouth  past  the 
Solomons,  New  Hebrides,  iS^c. 

During  the  occupation  of  Fiji,  voyages  were  not  infreqaent  to  the  neigh 
bouring  islands  of  Samoa  and  Tonga.     Tnis  is  apparent  from  both  Samoan  and 
Tongan  histories.    Here  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  a  close  study  of  the 
Above  tTflkdiiions  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  FIjians  are  mentioned 
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UierGin,  it  is  the  Polyneaian  immigraDte  tbat  formeii  the  later  migratioja  into 
the  Paoific  that  are  referred  to,  not  the  native  FijianB. 

A  time,  however,  came  in  the  biatory  of  the  race  wheo  great  troubles  arose  in 
Fiji;  there  was  much  fighting  and  general  unrest — mych  voyaging  to  and  fro  to 
the  neighbouring  groups  and  to  mores  distant  ones.  Eventually  a,  combination  of 
forces  took  place  between  the  Fijian  Polyncrtians  and  the  Tongans  of  Vavau 
and  Haapaif  and  a  descent  w&b  made  on  Sumoa.  Tbia  group  was  practically 
oonquered,  and  the  Samoan^  driven  to  the  mountainSr  whilet  the  invadera 
occupied  the  coasts.  Thi>4  occupation  of  Samoa  covered  &ome  generations ;  and 
during  thia  time— whiob  was,  roughly,  about  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
century —these  capable,  warlike*  Fiji  PolynesianBt  warriors  and  sailors,  spread 
far  and  wide  over  the  Pacific.  Thene  are  the  people  who  formed  the  southern 
and  later  migration  to  the  Hawaiian  Islande  referred  to  by  Porn ander,  and  who» 
on  their  arrival  in  that  group,  soon  acquired  the  leading  poRition,  which  tlioy 
have  held  down  to  the  present  day.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  other  groups. 
They  occupied  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  Paumotu  group,  the 
Marquesas,  Rarotonga,  and,  after  some  time,  turned  their  faces  south-westward 
and  settled  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  arrived  in  a  fleet  of  canoes  in  about  the 
year  1350.  These  are  the  people  who  are  generally  termed  Maoris,  and  who,  on 
Ibeir  arrival  and  after  settling  down  in  the  tand«  by  their  maeterfu!  ways,  greater 
intelligence,  force  of  character^  and  probably  euperior  physique,  eventually 
li  came  the  conquerors  of  the  people  belonging  t^j  the  prior  migration  into  the 
Pacific,  whom  they  found  in  occupation  ot  these  Inlands. 

These  people  were  daring  voyagers,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  molt 
noted  European  navigators  of  the  middle  a^es  were  mere  coasters.  The  Poly^ 
nesian  ohronicles  relate  voyages  extending  from  Fiji  to  Eaater  Island,  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  Hawaii  group,  and  even  to  the  antarctic  regions.  They  were 
never  equalled  as  voyagers  until  the  sixteenth  century,  which  saw  such  an 
extension  of  nautical  enterprise,  originating  in  Europe. 

Pkksent  Numbers  of  the  Maoris. 
The  census  ot  the  Maori  population — that  is,  fuU-Moocied  Maonfi, 
with  all  half'CasteB  living  as  members  of  a  Native  tribe — was  taken 
under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1896.  The  enumeration  of  the  Natives 
cannot  be  effected  for  one  particular  night*  as  is  done  with  Euro- 
peans, and  the  instruction  given  to  Enumerators  was  that  the  work 
should  be  done  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  possible,  beginning  in 
the  third  week  of  February,  and  leaving  the  remainder  of  that  month, 
a^nd  the  month  of  March,  for  the  work  of  examining,  correcting^  and 
completing  the  returns. 

The  names  of  the  Natives  were  given  in  the  Sub-Enumerators' 
books,  besides  information  as  to  sex,  age,  prmcipal  tribe,  sub- tribe, 
or  hapu  to  which  belonging,  and  particulars  as  to  extent  of  culti- 
vations  owned  individually  or  communally,  with  live  stock. 

Enumerators  for  the  Maori  census  were  directed  to  report  on  the 
general  state  of  health  of  the  NativeSi  and  any  other  matters  of 
interest  relating  to  them. 

The  Enumerators  for  the  northernmost  counties  reported  fairly 
good  health  among  the  Natives,  but  that  a  habit  of  camping  in  low 
iwampy  places  during  the  gum -digging  season  was  injurious.  Dig- 
ging for  kauri-gum  is  their  principal  occupation  throughout  the 
country  north  of  Auckland. 

In  the  country  over  which  the  Maori  '*  King,**  Mahutu,  has 
influence,  Sub-Enumerators  experienced  great  difficulties,  being  told 
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that  the  *'  King*'  had  already  taken  a  ceosaa,  aad  no  other  was  re- 
quired* The  Maoris  also  seemed  to  coaaect  the  census  with  taxation, 
and  objected  to  it  on  those  grounds. 

The  Sub-Bnumarators  for  Waikato,  Kawhia,  and  Thames  Conn  ties 

reported  very  little  sickness.     In  Countiea  Tauranga,  Whakatane, 

Rotorua,  and  Taupa  (East  and  West)  no  unusual  sickness  was  found. 

The  Natives  round  Tauranga  are  stated  to  be  more  industrious 

than  formerly,  and  taking  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  the  Counties  of  Cook  and  Waiapu  the  Maoris  were  stated  to 
in  very  good  health,  and,  as  a  rule,  comfortably  off ;  most  of  the 
young  and  middle-aged  were  working  at  bush-falling,  shearing,  &o., 
and  making  good  wages. 

For  Counties  Wairoa  and  Hawke's  Bay  the  accounts  were  not 
JO  good.  In  parts  there  had  been  fever  of  a  typhoid  character. 
?aucity  of  children  and  old  people  was  observed  by  several  Sub- 
Snuraerators, 

Around  New  Plymouth  there  had  been  no  sickness*  The  same 
vas  reported  for  Hutt  County. 

In  the  Middle  Island,  where  the  Native  population  is  only  a  little 
O'er  two  thousand  people,  the  reports  speak  of  satisfactory  health, 
aid,  for  parts  in  respect  of  which  comment  is  made,  of  a  sufficiently 
pK)&perou3  condition* 

Although  the  above  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Maoris  were 
farly  thriving  at  the  time  of  the  census,  there  is  reference  in  some  of 
tie  reports  to  epidemics  sweeping  away  numbers  of  the  paople  during 
tie  five  years  1891-96 ;  and  the  actual  results  of  the  census  indicate 
either  (1)  a  decrease  of  population,  or  (^2)  that  at  the  enumeration  of 
1S91  some  Natives  must  have  been  counted  more  than  once,  and 
where  names  had  not  been  given,  the  number  returned  was  greater 
4ihau  the  reality.     The  comparison  of  the  figures  is  as  uuder  : — 

Maoris  (includi2«o  HAr*F-CA9Tiaa  Livisja  Aa  Mjsmsebs  of  Maori  Tbieks), 

Foreons.         Malea.         Femalefl. 
April,  1B91  ..  ..  ..     41.993         22,861         19,132 

April,  1896  ..  .,  ..     39,854         21,673         18,181 

Apparent  deorease  in  Ave  ye&rs  . .       2, 139  1 ,  188  951 

The  numbers  for  the  different  counties  cannot  be  compared  for 
the  two  census  years  to  much  purpose,  because  of  the  movements  of 
the  Maoris  during  the  quinquennium,  but  the  Enumerator  for 
Waikato  distrusts  the  degree  of  decrease  shown  for  his  whole  large 
district,  though  of  the  belief  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  to  a 
lesser  extent.  He  considers  that  more  Maoris  are  working  for 
Europeans  than  formerly,  and  these  are  liable  to  be  missed.  Pro- 
bably at  next  census  the  schedule  left  at  the  dwellings  of  Europeans 
should  have  a  slip  attached  on  which  might  be  taken  particulars 
relating  to  Maoris  working  on  their  farms,  and  not  living  in  the 
kainga  Maori. 

In  February,  1896,  the  numbers  of  Maoris  on  the  principal 
islands  of  New  Zealand  was  as  shown  on  the  next  page : — 
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HAlf-castei  livlni 

t  M  Motn- 

Mftorii, 

bors  of  Mftori  Tribet  Od- 

eluded 

in  the 

pr«cediDif 

NumberB). 

PerBottft. 

M&lea. 

FemaleB. 

Person  i. 

Malcfi. 

Fern  Ales. 

Nofth  Island  .. 

. « 

37,102 

20,343 

16,759 

2,477 

1.395 

1,082 

Middle  Island  . . 

. . 

2/207 

1,166 

1.041 

895 

485 

410 

Stew&rt  lal&nd 

117 

59 

58 

104 

49 

65 

Gbatham  Islanda— 

Maoris 

179 

94 

85 

27 

15 

12 

Morions 

QO 

11 

9 

., 

, , 

, , 

Maori  wives   living 

with 

Kufopeati  husbands  ** 

229 

- 

229 

" 

- 

Totals  ,.     39,954      21.673       18,181       3,503      1,944      1,559 

Besides  the  half-castes  included  in  the  above  table,  there  were 
2,259  half-castes  (males,  1^128  ;  females,  1,136)  living  with  and 
enumerated  as  Europeans  at  the  fcmie  of  the  censos. 

In  these  numbers  will  be  noticed  20  of  the  old  al»originals,  termer 
Morioris,  at  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  229  Maori  wives  of  Europeai 
husbands.  These  Native  wives  of  Europeans  numbered  251  at  thr 
census  of  1891,  and  40  Morioris  were  then  enumerated. 

Half-castes, 
The  half-caste  population  consists  of  those  who  live  as  membes 
o!  Maori  tribes,  and  others  living  with  and  counted  as  Europeans  n 
the  census.     Adding  the  numbers  of  the  two  kinds  gives  the  follov- 
iog  figures  for  three  censuses : — 

OODSUS, 

1881 
1891 
1896 

These  numbers  indicate  an  increasing  population  of  half-castes, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  decrease  of  the  Maori  population, 
before  alluded  to  as  probably  in  part  correct. 

Proportions  of  different  Age-geoups. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  decrease  shown  by  the  census  of  1896 
in  the  Maori  population  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  certainty  to 
the  fnll  degree  exhibited.  It  remains  to  see  if  consideration  of  the 
proportions  of  the  people  under  and  over  fifteen  years  tends  to  con- 
firm the  conclusion.  The  proportions  are  accordingly  given  for  six 
succesaive  census  years  :■ — 

pROPoanoNa  per  100  PEBsoNb  Livmo— Maobts. 

Females. 


Half-en&tee  living 

H&lf-C&8tG8 

Total  Half* 

as  Moiiibfire  of 

Uviiiff.  as 

caste 

Maori  Triben. 

European  8, 

Population 
Pergous. 

PertoDS. 

Pet-»oiie. 

..     3,354 

1,U58 

4,212 

..     2,681 

2,184 

4,865 

..     3^503 

2.259 

5,762 

Under  19  YearB. 

Over  15  Yttam. 

Ifoder  15  Years. 

Over  15  Years. 

1896 

35-28 

G4'72 

3682 

6318 

1891 

33-22 

66-78 

35-22 

64-78 

1886 

3164 

68-86 

33-56 

66-44 

1881 

3365 

66  35 

34  64 

65-36 

1878 

3200 

68-00 

3163 

68-37 

1874 

8516 

64*84 

36  39 

6361 
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The  figures  here,  taken  over  the  full  range  of  years,  would  seem 
to  indicate  almost  unchanged  conditions.  The  proportions  per  cent^ 
under  15  years  of  the  young  people  of  either  sex  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  found  in  the  European  population — viz. :  Males 
under  15,  34-81 ;  over  15,  65*19 ;  and  females  under  15,  3801 ;  and 
over  15  yeaxs,  61*99.  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  decrease  of 
numbers. 

Dividing  the  whole  Maori  population  into  ten  age-periods,  the 
proportions  per  100  living  of  each  sex  at  these  ages  are  next  com- 
pared with  tnose  of  the  European  population.  The  proportions  for 
persons  under  5  years  for  the  two  races  are  very  nearly  the  same. 


Ages. 

New  Zealand  European 
Population,  1896. 

Maori  Population,  1896. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  5  years  . . 

..       11-45 

12-42 

10-88 

11-86 

5  and  under  10  years 

..       11-75 

12-80 

14-43 

15-02 

10          ,          15     , 

. .       11-61 

12-79 

9-73 

9-59 

15          .          20     <, 

..       10-88 

12-17 

10-29 

11-90 

20          .          30     . 

..       17-49 

19-13 

17-94 

18-80 

30          ,          40     , 

. .       12-47 

11-92 

13-22 

12-71 

40          .          50     , 

9-93 

8-32 

10-28 

9-19 

50          .          60     . 

8-21 

6-07 

7-50 

630 

60          .          70     , 

4-86 

3-25 

3-82 

3-08 

70  and  upwards 

1-35 

1-13 

1-91 

1-65 

100-00 


100-00 


10000 


10000 


Distribution  op  the  Maori  Population. 


The  localization  of 
be  living  in  the  several 


Counties. 

Persons. 

Counties. 

Mongonui 

.     1,616 

Roterua 

Wbangaroa 

666 

Tauranga 

Hokianga 

.     1,839 

Wbakatane 

Bay  of  Islands 

.     2,509 

Waiapu 

Hobson 

.     1,011 

Coek 

Whangarei 

606 

Glifton 

Otamatea 

264 

Taranaki 

Rodney 

193 

Stratford 

Waitemata 

260 

Hawera 

Eden    . . 

177 

Patea 

Great  Barrier  Is] 

and      60 

Waitetara 

Waiheke  Island 

58 

Wanganui 

Manukau 

676 

Rangitikei 

Goromandel 

638 

Oroua 

Thames 

.     1,010 

Manawatu 

Ohinemuri 

483 

Horowhenua 

Piako   .. 

291 

Wairoa 

Waikato 

324 

Hawke's  Bay      . 

Waipa  . . 

294 

Waipawa 

Raglan.. 

.     1,269 

Patangata 

Kawbia 

.     1,444 

Pahiatua 

West  Taupe 

961 

Wairarapa  North 

East  Taupe 

619 

Wairarapa  South 

229  Maori 

wives  oi 

European  hus 

in  these  figure 

m. 

the  Maoris  is  shown  by  the  numbers  found  ta 
counties,  as  under  : — 

Persons. 
1,047 
1,099 
3,524 
2,393 
1,402 

368 
1,069 

226 

816 

280 

293 
1,133 

411 

807 

149 

886 
1,766 
1,326 

325 

170 
30 

819 

349 


Counties. 

Persons. 

Hutt     . . 

256 

Sounds.. 

139 

Marlborough 

167 

Kaikoura 

77 

Gollingwoed 

32 

Waimea 

98 

Buller 

26 

Westland 

82 

Asbley 

165 

Selwyn 

62 

Akaroa 

238 

Levels 

141 

Waimate 

74 

Waitaki 

180 

Waikouaiti 

168 

Peninsula 

71 

Taieri 

61 

Glutha 

24 

Bruce 

20 

Southland 

121 

Wallace 

261 

Stewart  Island  .. 

117 

Ghatham  Islands 

199 

SECTION   III.— VITAL  STATISTICS. 
Births. 

The  number  of  births  registered  in  the  colony  during  1899  was 
18,835,  or  25- 12  in  every  1,000  p€?rBonB  living.  The  rate  ia  lower  than 
that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  indeed  since  the  year  1B81  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline.  The  number  of  birtha  registered  in  a 
year  reached  its  maximum  in  1884,  when  it  stood  at  19346»  after 
which  it  fell  to  17,876  in  1892,  rising  year  by  year  to  18,955  in 
1898>  but  falling  again  in  1899  to  18,835,  as  stated  above. 

The  position  still  remains^  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages solemnised  of  late  years  has  not  as  yet  had  any  considerable 
effect  in  raising  the  number  of  births,  and  the  birth-rate  for  last 
year  (1899)  is  the  lowest  so  far  recorded  in  the  statistics  of  the 
colony. 

The  figures  for  each  year  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  subsequent  particulars  given  as  to  marriages  solem- 
nised and  the  growth  of  population  : — 


Ye&r. 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1688 
1889 
1690 


umber  of 

Rate  perl. 000 

Births, 

of  Population. 
37-32 

19,009 

19,002 

36-28 

19,846 

35-91 

19,693 

34-85 

19,299 

3815 

19.185 

8209 

18,902 

31-22 

18,457 

3007 

18,278 

29-44 

Tear. 

1691 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Nuiuber  of 
Blnha. 
18,273 
17,876 
18,187 
18,528 
18,546 
18,612 
18,787 
18,955 
18,885 


RaU)  per  l.OOG 
of  Population 

2901 

27-88 

27-50 

27-28 

26-78 

96-33 

35*96 

25^74 

25^2 


While  this  process  of  a  diminishing  birth-rate*  has  been  going  on 
the  marriages  have  been  increasing  numerically,  and  the  population 
of  the  colony  also  (facts  which,  taken  together,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  child-bearing  is  to  a  certain  extent  avoided)  :— 

M«aa  Popul^ 
tioB  (excluding 
MaoriBK 
629J83 
642,245 
661,349 
679,196 
692,417 
706,846 
721,609 
736,260 
749,984 

In  the  year  1881  there  were  in  New  Zealand  672  births  to  every 

*Iii  revpect  of  AuBtrallati  bJrtb-rAtei,  b«6  iremfrrki  ttom  Mr,  CogblcA'i  puxipbl 
quoted  At  the  end  of  this  ftection. 


Ymt* 

Kumber  of 
MarriAgoB. 

Mean  popula- 
tion (eJieluding 
Maorli). 

Year. 

Nwaiber  ot 
Mjirriages. 

1881 

3,277 

493,482 

1891 

3,805 

1882 

3.60D 

509,309 

169^2 

4.002 

1883 

3,612 

529,292 

1893 

4.116 

1884 

3,800 

552,590 

1894 

4,178 

1885 

3,813 

673,362 

1895 

4.110 

1686 

8,488 

582,117 

1896 

4^843 

1887 

8,568 

596,374 

1897 

4,928 

1888 

8,617 

606,871 

1898 

6,091 

1889 

3,632 

612J16      1 

1899 

5,461 

1890 

8,797 

620,780 

BIRTHS 
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rDarriage  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  1899  the  proportion  had  fallen 
to  3 '46  births  to  each  marriage. 

In  the  Australian  Colonies  a  similar  decrease  is  noticeable.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies  tlie  average 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  tends  to  decrease.  In  Yictona 
the  number  for  the  year  1880  was  499,  but  fell  to  405  in  1898.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  figures  are  5  0  and  4  11  for  the  same  years 
respectively. 

New  Zealand  had  hi  1B80  the  highest  birth-rate  of  all  the 
AuBtralaaian  Colonies  (4078),  but  now  the  case  is  reversed. 

The  fall  over  ten  years  is  calculated  as  under : — 

Bibth-rat£:b  per  1,000  or  Population, 


Colony. 


leoo.  \imiA  laoa. 


less. 


1S9L\  1605. 


lesG. 


1B07, 


liJOSv  I  i099i 


QuaeDsI&nd 

Ntjw  South  Wiilee 

Victoria 

South  Austral i ft 

Western  Aiistra,h& 

TaainanJa 

New  Zealand   .. 


[37-16 

83-60l 
33-25 
34-85 
3349 
29-44 


36'35 
84-50 
33  57i 
38  9! 
35  631 
83*37| 
29-01 


33-73  31 -86  82-85 
:^3  3331*4B30"66 
31-23  29  16  28-56 
31-7t)30  49  30-2 
34-22  28-27  26  3- 
83  92  3M1300U 


30-06 
28-35 
27  33' 


\ 


35  64 
3369 

32  54 
I32-41 

33  09 
i82-47| 
27-SS  27-60  27'28l26-78|26-33!25  9e|25'74 


2g-92;2B-28 
28  42  27-14 
26-5925-72 
"  17J2498 
-i29-35 
-,  73  26-24 


27-31 
2710 
36-7t 
26-51 
30  64 
25-98 
2512 


With  a  falling  birth -rate,  the  cenans  taken  in  1896  showed  lower 
numbers  of  each  sex  living  at  the  period  under  five  years  than  at  the 
next  quinquennial  period,  which  is  unsatisfactory,  indicating  as  it 
does  that  there  are  not  now  sufficient  living  at  the  earlier  years  to 
maintain  the  number  of  those  of  five  years  and  under  ten  now  found 
in  the  tables*  The  census  thus  demonstrates  the  general  correct* 
nesB  of  the  birth-rates,  and  shows  that  the  results  of  the  statistics 
are  fairly  accurate. 

A  declining  birth-rate  is  noticeable  in  many  civihaed  countries^ 
and  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  serious  consequences  that  may 
result  by  statisticians  and  political  economists.  That  the  fertility 
of  women  in  New  Zealand  is  decreasing  further  facts  will  tend  to 
show. 

Taking  the  number  of  married  women  in  New  Zealand  at  what 
may  be  considered  the  child-bearing  ages  {t,e.,  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  years,  inclusive)  as  shown  by  each  census  since  1878,  and  for 
the  same  years  the  number  of  legitimate  births  (excluding  plural) 
registered,  the  birth*rale  per  1,000  mamed  women  of  the  above- 
stated  ages  is  easily  found,  and  is  shown  to  be  steadily  declining. 
In  1878  the  rate  was  337  per  1,000,  and  in  1896  it  had  fallen  to  252 
or,  in  other  words,  in  1878  one  married  woman  of  the  ages  Bpeci£ed 
m  every  tliree  gave  birth  to  a  child,  while  in  1896  the  rate  was  1  in  4 
only*  The  figures  for  each  census  year  are  given  below,  and  are 
followed  by  a  table  showing  the  declining  birth-rate,  and  the  increase 
in  the  marriage -rate,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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BmTH  EATBS    (LeOITIICATE  )   PER    1,000     MarSIED     WoMEN     AT     ChILD  BEABmO 

Agsb  fob  sach  Cknsus  Ybab,  1873  to  1S96. 


Ymt  (Ceuftas). 


1878 
1881 
18S6 
1891 
1896 


NumbBr  of 
Muriod  Womeo 

be  twee  D 

15  &od  45  Years 

of  Age. 

60.995 
57.459 
62,704 
63,166 
69,807 


dI  Legitiima.te 

Birtba 
(ConHtiemeotfi). 

17»1% 
16,003 
18.532 
17,455 
17»596 


Blrtb-rat© 

per  1,000 

M&rri»d  Women 

of  from  15  to  i5 

Years  of  Ago. 

337-3 
3133 
2955 
2763 
8521 


BiBTH    AND    MaBBIAQB  BaTES    IN    THTC    UnITBD    KnfODOM,    1886,    1891,     1896, 

km>  1898. 


Ye*r, 


1886 
1891 
1896 
1698 


Meikii 

PopuUtiOD. 

36,313.682 
37.796,390 
39,464,582 
40,190,806 


NQtaber. 

1,145,683 
1,148,239 
1.152.122 
1,159.192 


Births. 


MirrlAHea. 


Bate  per 

i,om  of 

Population. 
31*55 
3038 
2919 
28  84 


NuiDber. 

241,160 
375,970 
296,089 
309,491 


Rata  per 
1,000  of 
Population. 
664 
7-30 
750 
7'70 


The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  "^Statistical  Abstract  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  1884  to  1898  **  (forty-sixth  aumber),  published 
in  August,  1899. 

From  the  year  1895  marriages  have  shown  an  increase,  the  rate 
being  then  5-94  per  1,000  of  population.  In  1899  the  rate  rose  to 
7'28,  the  highest  record  since  1879,  when  it  was  748  per  1,000  of 
mean  popolation.  The  number  of  marriages  solemnised  in  1899  was 
5,461,  an  increase  of  370  on  the  number  for  1898. 


MaBRIAGE   BaT£8  in   AC8TBAJ:^9IAI!r   COLONIKS  PCE   1.0O0   OF   FOPCJLATION. 


1W4. 


IBOl. 


iao6. 


ism. 


Qaecn gland     . . 

. .     8*62 

8-67 

7X8 

6a5 

6  03 

6-78 

New  South  Wales 

. .     7-70 

799 

739 

659 

666 

689 

Victoria 

. .     6  33 

7-84 

769 

6-46 

653 

.. 

South  Australia 

. .     8  00 

624 

7-31 

620 

618 

616 

Western  Au&traHa 

. .     6  96 

7-98 

8-00 

8*45 

989 

9-89 

Tasmaoift 

..     683 

7-26 

6  63 

6-88 

6-29 

6*87 

New  Zt&ltkud  . . 

. .     8-81 

6-99 

604 

6-85 

691 

7'28 

In  April,  1891,  New  Zealand  had  83,204  children  living  under 
the  age  of  6  years,  and  in  1896  the  number  was  83,659,  an  increase 
of  only  455,  although  the  population  at  all  ages  increased  in  the  quin- 
quennium by  12'24  per  cent.  Between  1886  and  1891  the  children 
hving  under  6  years  actually  decreased  in  number  by  3,624,  the 
increase  of  population  of  all  ages  (8'33  per  cent.)  being  less  than 
between  1891  and  1896  (1224  percent.).  The  number  of  children 
under  one  year  to  the  total  population  at  all  ages,  according  to 
the  results  of  three  censuses,  was  :^ 


Census,  1886 
1891 
1896 


Cliildreii  ttnder  Total  PopuJatlon 

Ono  Year.  (all  Ages). 

. .     18,865  578,482 

, .     16,443  626,658 

..     17,070  703,360 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


Thus,  in  1886,  with  a  popuJation  of  678,482  persons,  there  were 
18,355  childreo  uoder  ooe  year,  against  17,070  children  of  that  age 
in  1896,  with  a  population  of  703,360  persons. 

The  births  registered  in  1885  were  19,693,  against  18,546  in  1895, 
jind  the  birth-rate  fell  from  34*35  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the 
former  year  to  26  "78  in  the  latter. 

Deducting  1,637.  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  one 
year  registered  in  1895,  from  18,546,  the  number  of  births  for  that 
year,  leaves  16,909,  or  within  161  of  the  living  children  under  one 
year  at  the  time  of  the  last  census. 

Twin  BiRTHa. 
There  were  176  cases  of  twin  births  (352  children),  and  triplets 
were  registered  in  one  instance,  in  1899.  The  number  of  children 
born  was  18,835 ;  the  number  of  mothers  was  18,657 :  thus  on  an 
average  one  mother  in  every  106  gave  birth  to  twins,  against  97 
in  1898,  and  101  in  each  of  the  years  1897  and  1896.  In  1895  the 
proportion  was  one  in  93,  and  in  1894  one  in  103. 

Illeoitimacy. 

The  births  of  829  childien  w^ere  illegitimate  :  thus  44  in  every 
1,000  children  born  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  against  42  in  1898. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  in  each  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  The  rate  in  New^  Zealand  is  less  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  except  South  Australia : — 


PaOPOBTION   OF   iLLBGntMATB    BlBTHS   VX  EVKBY   100   BlBTHS 

Toftr. 

land. 

New  South 
WaIm. 

VietorlA. 

South 

Western 

TascELUiiA. 

New 

1890 

4-85 

5-26 

500 

2'60 

406 

880 

1891 

465 

5-36 

5-36 

2-93 

« , 

3-72 

849 

1892 

5^06 

5-71 

6-69 

2-98 

6-89 

476 

3-82 

189a 

4^97 

6^6      , 

546 

2*84 

4-17 

4-41 

3'70 

189A 

4-52 

6*14 

5'50 

305 

4-66 

509 

3*80 

18116 

4-93 

6'61 

6*33 

913     ' 

4  47 

4-97 

4-50 

1896 

5*22 

6-71     1 

663 

345 

661 

5-91 

4'48 

1897 

602 

6-58 

6'42 

8-53 

6-27 

674 

441 

1898 

604 

&9B 

5-29 

8-62 

499 

509 

423 

1899 

5-97 

715 

•  •' 

396 

491 

6-06 

4*40 

These  figures  show  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
to  every  100  births  for  this  colony,  amounting  to  110  for  the  period 

The  fall  in  the  actual  number  of  all  births  in  New  Zealand  must 
not  be  forgotten  when  considering  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
illegitimates.  The  total  number  of  births  registered  fell  from  19,299 
in  1886  to  18,612  in  1896,  while  the  illegitimate  births  rose  from  602 
to  834,  The  causes  that  led  to  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  certainly 
4id  not  greatly  affect  the  number  of  Ulegitimatie  children. 
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ProiKirtioD  lUegiti- 
ujate  io 

Total  Nomber  of 
all  BinljB. 

Number  of 
II]egitimaU» 

«very  lOO  Birtbfl, 

1686.    ime. 

HIrtbfl. 

1880.         1^;. 

1880.    IHOf, 

,       3*12     4i8     .. 

19,29Q     18.612     . 

.      602     834 

4  34     7-23     .. 

2,376       1,922     . 

.     103     139 

.       4-70    805     .. 

1,341       1.342     . 

.       63     106 

.       4  70    7-71     ,. 

1,872       1,519     . 

88     117 

.       5-55     7'84     .. 

1,585       1,173     , 

.       66      92 

iLUeOlTIKATE   BrBTHS.    1886  AND    1896. 


The  wholo  Colony  « , 
Auckland  and  suburbs 
WeJlingtoD  and  suburbs 
Cbristcburch  and  suburbs 
DanodiD  aud  suburbs 

The  number  of  spiosters  in  the  colony  between  15  and  45 
increased  during  the  ten  years  from  52,348  (census  1886)  to  85,105 
(census  1B96),  or  at  the  rate  of  62" 6  per  cent.,  while  the  illegitimate 
births  increased  from  602  to  834,  or  at  the  rate  of  38' 5  only. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  larger  proportion  of  illegiti- 
mate births  now  obtaining  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  increased  looseness  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  '*  The  Weahh  and  Progress  of 
New  Sonth  Wales,  1897-98,"  showing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  per 
100  births  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  based  on  statistics  for  a  period  of  five  years : — 


OonntTy. 

Ul^oitiniate 

Birth  » 

per  Cent. 

Country, 

BirtbB 
pur  Cent. 

Kfiw  S.>uth  Wal«B 
Victoria 
Queensland 
South  ATiatralia 
Weatetn  Aitatraiia 

*     046 
6-47 

618 
5-92 
492 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  , . 

England  and  Wale$»      . . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

620 
418 
424 
263 
7-29 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  bom  in  Australasia  during  the 
five  years  ended  1897,  5-54  per  cent,  were  iliegitinmte,  as  compared 
with  4 "43  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  (or  the  period  1892-96. 

The  fi  gores  in  the  next  table,  which  give  the  percentages  of 
illegitimate  births  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  also  cover  & 
period  of  five  years,  1890-94. 


m«gitimate 

Olecfttmate 
Births 

GoQDtry 

birthi 

Connixf. 

P9t  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

Germany 

9'OB 

France 

865 

PruBsia 

766 

Belgium 
NetberlandA      , , 

881 

BavftTia 

14-09 

316 

Saxony 

1233 

1  Sweden 

10-36 

Austria 

14-66 

Norway 

709 

Htiiigary 

911 

^  Italy    .. 

701 

For  England  and  Wales  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to 
the  total  births  in  1898  was  4-2  per  cent.,  having  gradually  dirni- 


organization : — 

Chriatchurch. 

1892-96 

• . 

1896 

•  •            •  •            • 

1897 

•  •            •  •            • 

1898 

• .            •  •            < 

1899 

.. 

Total 

Auckland, 

1898 

•  •            •  •            . 

1899 

• .            . . 
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nished  from  7  per  oent.  in  1845.  The  minimam  rate  was  2*9  per 
cent.,  in  Essex,  and  the  maximum  7*8  per  cent.,  in  Herefordshire. 
Por  London  the  percentage  was  3*7  in  1897. 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  Scotland  in  1897 
was  70  per  cent.,  tne  rate  varying  from  3*5  per  cent.,  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, to  14- 1  in  Wigtownshire;  but  in  Ireland  in  that  year  the 
extreme!]^  low  average  of  2*6  per  cent,  obtained,  the  rate  varying 
from  0*7  in  Connaught  to  3-6  in  Ulster. 

The  following  figures,  which  represent  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  that  have  occurred  in  the  maternity  homes  maintained 
at  Ghristchurch  and  Auckland  by  the  Salvation  Army  since  their 
commencement,  have  been  supplied  by  the  chief  omcer  of  chat 


. .  68 
29 
..  24 
. .  22 
..       28 

. .     161 

..       19 
..       25 

Total  ..44 

Thb  Leqitimation  Act. 
An  important  Act  was  passed  in  1894,  entitled  the  Legitima- 
tion Act,  which  makes  provision  for  the  legitimation  of  children 
born  before  marriage  on  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents. 
Under  this  Act  any  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  whose  parents 
afterwards  marry,  is  deemed  to  be  legitimised  by  such  marriage 
on  the  birth  being  registered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Act.  For  legitimation  purposes  Registrars  must  register  a  birth 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child;  but  such  person  is  required  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  that  he  is  the  father,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  there  existed  no  legal  impediment  to  his  marriage  with  the 
mother  of  the  child.  He  has  also  to  produce  the  evidence  of  his 
metrriage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  cases  dealt  with  under  the 
Act  registration  becomes  the  test  of  legitimacy.  In  the  December 
quarter  of  1894,  11  children  were  legitimised ;  in  1895  the  number 
was  68;  in  1896,  66;  in  1897,  48;  in  1898,  59;  and  in  1899,  41 ; 
making  altogether  283  legitimations  since  the  passing  of  the  law. 

**  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1896." 

By  this  statute  it  has  been  rendered  unlawful  for  a  person  to 

take  charge,  for  payment,  of  an  infant  to  maintain  or  nurse  for  more 

than  three  days  without  holding  license  as  an  infants'  home  keeper. 

The  house  of  such  a  person  must  be  registered  as  an  infants'  home. 
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The  administration  of  this  law  is  a  matter  entirely  manage<3  by 
the  police,  and  the  Commissioner  reporfca  the  working  to  be  satis- 
factory after  a  two  years'  experience.  The  licensed  homes  are 
periodically  inspected  by  the  police  authorities,  and  the  results  have 
shown  that  licensees  generally  comply  with  the  required  condiiioDd, 
the  homes  and  infants  being  well  looked  after. 

The  Commissioner  adds :  "  During  the  year  1898  there  were  65B 
licensed  homes  throughout  the  colony,  representing  829  infanta. 
Twenty-seven  deaths  occurred  in  the  licensed  homes  during  the 
year,  an  inquest  being  held  in  each  case,  but  in  no  instance  was 
wilful  neglect  or  other  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  licensee  dis- 
closed* The  mortality  in  the  homes  was  equal  to  32' 57  per  thon- 
fland.  The  mortality  throughout  the  colony  of  infants  under  four 
years  of  age— tlie  age  to  which  the  Act  applies — for  the  year  was 
"26' 92.  Considering  that  a  large  majority  of  these  infants  are  illegiti- 
mate»  and  are  the  offspring  of  very  young  mothers  ;  that  they  have 
struggled  into  existence  against  tremendous  odds,  their  advent  being 
naturally  regarded  as  a  curse  ;  ihat  when  received  into  the  homes 
they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  what  may  be  termed  '  rickety  '  in- 
fants ;  that  they  are  all  deprived  of  their  natural  food  (iheir 
mother's  milk)  and  have  to  be  reared  artificially,  I  think  the  mor- 
tahty  compares  favourably  with  that  of  infants  of  corresponding  age 
throughout  the  colony.  During  the  year  twenty-four  licensees  were 
prosecuted  for  offences  under  the  Act,  sixteen  of  whom  were  con- 
victed, and  three  licenses  were  cancelled/' 

Births  ajcd  Bihth-bateb  in  the  Foub  Chief  Cities. 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  as  occurring  in  the  four 
chief  centres  and  suburbs  in  1899  was  4,5 63,  as  against  4,629  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  births  in  the  four  cities  fell  from  2,878  in  1898  to  2,854  m 
1899,  and  in  the  suburban  boroughs  from  1,751  to  1,709.  Tb& 
birth-rates  for  1899  were,— 


Auckland  City     . . 

and  five  auburban  boroagh^ 
WQlliogton  City  , . 

«  and  three  auburban  borougha 

ChriBtoburoh  City 

,  and  (our  suburban  borougbs 

Dunedin  City 

and  eight  Bubnrban  boroughs 


Birth  rateB  per  1,000  of 
Mean  Fopulfttioo, 
2577 


24-24 
1874 
20  82 


25-30 


24 '97 


2205 
21-55 


Thus,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  suburbs  the  rate  is  raised  at  Wel- 
lington, Christchurch,  and  Danedin,  but  lowered  at  Auckland,  It 
will  be  observed  that  Auckland  has  the  highest  rate,  Wellington 
next  highest,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  following  with  intervals. 
The  difference  between  the  Auckland  rate  (25  30)  and  the  Dunedio 
rate  (21 -55)  is  considerable.  The  birth-rate  for  the  whole  colony 
for  1899  was  25^12  per  thousand,  Auckland  is  thus  over  the 
[averagei  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  below  it. 


N  ATUBALI8ATI0N . 
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Taking  the  births  in  the  four  central  boroughs  without  their 
^suburbs,  and  compajing  the  numbers  for  1899  and  1898,  an  in- 
crease is  observed  at  Auckland  of  72 ;  a  decrease  at  Ghristchurch 
of  50,  at  Wellington  of  29,  and  at  Dunedin  of  17.  The  figures  for 
4ihe  last  five  years  are  : — 

1896.  1806.  1807. 

888  892  906 

1,000  1,006  1,067 

359  370  376 

475  498  498 


Auckland  (without  suburbs)  , 
Wellington  « 

Ghristchurch  • 

Dunedin  ^ 


l8Bo.  lODv. 

916  988 

1,065  1,036 

390  340 

507  490 


The  birth-rates  for  the  four  central  boroughs  in  1899  show  in 
'each  case  a  fall  when  compared  with  1898.  In  Auckland  the  rate 
fell  from  2696  to  25-77 ;  in  Wellington,  from  26-75  to  24-24 ;  in 
Ghristchurch,  from  22*07  to  1874 ;  and  in  Dunedin,  from  21-61  to 
20-82.     The  rates  for  five  years,  1895  to  1899,  are  as  follows  :— 


Auckland  (without  suburbs)  , 
Wellington  « 

Ghristchurch 
Dunedin  • 


Births  per  1,000  of  Population. 
1895.         1896.         1897  1898.  1899. 

28-04  28-89  28*29  26*96  25*77 
28*30  26-84  27*71  25*75  2424 
20-36  21*81  21*88  2207  18*74 
19-87      21*83      21*64      21*61      20*82 


N  ATUBALISATION . 

Aliens  residing  in  the  colony  may,  on  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
-giance  to  Her  Majesty,  obtain  letters  of  naturaHsation  entitling 
them  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  a  natural-bom 
subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  enjoy  or  transmit  within  this 
colony.  Six  hundred  and  seventy- four  aliens  (614  men  and  60 
women)  were  naturalised  in  1899.  The  abnormal  increase  on  the 
number  naturalised  in  1898  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
general  election  was  held  in  1899. 

The  number  belonging  to  each  nationality  was  as  under  : — 

Number  of  Aliens  naturalised  in  1899. 


-Natives  of— 

M.        F. 

Natives  of—                                   m. 

F. 

German  Empire . . 

168    22 

United  States  of  America. .     17 

1 

Norway  and  Sweden 

138      8 

Netherlands         ..             ..8 

0 

Denmark 

104     15 

Greece   ..             ..             ..7 

0 

Russia,  Poland,  and  Finland 

21      0 

Switzerland                        ..20 

2 

France  and  posaessions    . . 

22      5 

Belgium               ..             ..8 

0 

Italy  and  Sicily  . . 

25      2 

Portugal  and  possessions  . .     11 

0 

Austria-Hungary 

54      6 

Turkey  and  Syria               . .       6 

0 

China    .. 

4      0 

Brazil     ..             ..             ..       1 

0 

The  number  of  natives  of  eac 

h  country  naturalised  during 

the 

last  eighteen  years  is  next  shown,- 

— 

Natives  of — 

Natives  of— 

Germany 

1,312 

France     .. 

93 

Sweden  and  Norway 

953 

Netherlands 

41 

Denmark 

698 

Greece 

35 

China      .. 

840 

Portugal  .. 

United  States  of  America    . . 

31 

Italy  and  Sicily    . . 

161 

37 

Switzerland 

149 

Belgium    .. 

2a 

Russia     . . 

160 

Other  countries 

74 

.Austria    .. 

181 

Total          ..             ..4, 

287 
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By  section  2  of  "The  Aliens  Act  Amendment  Act,  1882/'  re- 
pealed and  re-enacted  by  section  2  of  **  The  Aliens  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1892/'  it  is  provided  that  when  the  father,  or  mother  being  a 
widow,  has  obtained  naturahsation  in  the  colony,  every  child  who 
during  infancy  has  become  resident  with  them  in  New  Zealand 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  naturalised,  and  shall  have  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  natural-bom  subject. 

Mabbiages. 

The  marriages  for  1899  show  an  increase  on  the  number  for 
the  previous  year.  The  number  was  6,461,  or  370  more  than  in 
1898.  The  marriage-rate  rose  from  6-91  per  1,000  persons  hving  in 
1898  to  7*28  in  1899,  the  rate  for  the  latter  year  being  the  highest 
obtained  sinc^  1879,  when  it  stood  at  748  per  1,000  persons.  The 
improvement  shown  during  the  last  four  ^ears  sets  New  Zealq.nd 
in  a  good  position  relatively  to  the  colonies  m  Australia. 

The  rates  for  a  series  of  twelve  consecutive  years  were  : — 

Mabbiages  pbb  1,000  of  ths  Population. 


Year. 

Queens- 

New South 

Victoria. 

South      Western 

Tas- 

New 

land. 

Wales. 

Australia.  Australia. 

mania. 

Zealand. 

1888 

8-63 

7-37 

803 

6-70 

7-18 

6-68 

6-97 

1889        .. 

8-37 

6-76 

814 

647 

6-99 

6-60 

694 

1890 

8-49 

714 

8-21 

706 

6-80 

6-64 

612 

1891 

7-18 

7-39 

7-69 

7-31 

800 

663 

604 

1892 

6-67 

6-77 

6-64 

6-61 

7-29 

6-61 

623 

1893 

6-91 

6-40 

6-99 

626 

6-34 

661 

6-22 

1894 

670 

6-20 

5-98 

609 

6-24 

6-43 

616 

1895 

6-23 

6-36 

600 

6-88 

6-83 

6-32 

6-94 

1896 

606 

6-69 

6-48 

620 

8-46 

6-88 

6-86 

1897 

606 

6-72 

636 

6-46 

10-73 

6-23 

6-83 

1898 

603 

6-66 

6-53 

618 

9-89 

6-29 

6-91 

1899        .. 

6-78 

6-89 

•• 

616 

989 

6-37 

728 

But  the  improved  rate  for  this  colony  is  still  lower  than  the 
rate  for  many  European  countries. 


Mabbiages  in 

EVBBT  1,000  OF  THE   POPULATION. 

German  Empire 

1896 

8-3 

Belgium 

1896 

8-1 

Hungary 

1896 

81 

England  and  Wales 

1896 

7-9 

Austria 

1896 

7-9 

Switzerland  . . 

1896 

7-8 

Spain 

1894 

7-8 

France 

1896 

7-6 

Netherlands 

1896 

7-6 

Denmark 

1896 

7-3 

Scotland 

1896 

72 

Italy 

1896 

7-1 

Norway 

1896 

6-7 

Sweden 

1896 

6-9 

Ireland 

1896 

60 
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Of  the  marriages  solemnised  in  1899,  4,905  were  between 
bachelors  and  spinsters,  184  between  bachelors  and  widows,  252 
between  widowers  and  spinsters,  and  120  between  widowers  and 
widows.  Divorced  men  and  women  have  been  classified  as 
bachelors  or  spinsters  :  9  divorced  men  and  14  divorced  women 
were  majrried  during  the  year. 

Included  amongst  spinsters  are  thirteen  married  women,  and 
amongst  the  bachelors  two  married  men,  who  elected  to  go 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  other  persons  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  provisions  of  section  204,  subsection  (5),  of  **  The 
Criminal  Code  Act,  1893,"  which  runs :  **  No  one  commits  bigamy 
by  going  through  a  form  of  marriage  if  he  or  she  has  been  con- 
tinually absent  from  his  or  her  wife  or  husband  for  seven  years 
then  last  past,  and  is  not  proved  to  have  known  that  his  wife  or  her 
husband  was  alive  at  any  time  during  those  seven  years." 

The  total  number  of  marriages  solemnized  (5,461)  does  not 
include  marriages  where  both  parties  are  of  the  aboriginal  native 
race;  such  persons  being  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  tne  Marriage  Act,  although  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  thereof.  Twenty-seven  marriages  in  which  both  parties 
were  Maoris  were  contracted  in  1899  in  terms  of  the  Act :  17  by 
Registrars,  8  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  1  by  a 
Wesleyan,  and  1  by  a  Presbyterian  Minister. 


BaOHBLOBS  and   SpINSTEBS   in   NbW   ZEAIiAND. 

The  results  of  the  last  three  censuses  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  bachelors  of  20  years  and  upwards,  and  spinsters  of  15  years  and 
upwards,  in  the  colony  show  some  interesting  features.  While  in 
1886  there  was  an  excess  of  bachelors  over  the  spinsters  amounting 
to  12,839  men,  in  1891  the  census  gave  an  excess  of  3,497  only, 
showing  that  a  process  of  equalisation  had  been  going  on.  But  by 
1896  not  only  had  the  preponderance  of  the  male  element  been  lost, 
but  an  excess  of  spinsters  over  bachelors  was  reported  amounting  to 
1,786  women. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  differently  the  numbers  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Districts  have  been  affected  by  the  process  in  operation.  An 
excess  of  bfibchelors  was  preserved  in  Auckland,  Taranaki,  Hawke's 
Bay,  Wellington,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  and  Westland  from  1886  to 
1896,  but  in  all  these  cases  except  Taranaki  it  diminished  very 
much.  In  Canterbury,  however,  an  excess  of  spinsters  was  found 
in  1886  of  910,  which  increased  to  2,516  in  1891,  and  to  3,997  in 
1896  ;  while  in  Otago  an  excess  of  2,359  bachelors  in  1886  changed 
to  an  excess  of  773  spinsters  in  1891,  which  increased  to  2,066  in 
1896 :  these  two  important  districts  of  the  Middle  Island  losing  large 
numbers  of  bachelors  by  departures  to  the  North  Island. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  excess  of  bachelors  over  spinsters 
or  of  spinsters  over  bachelors  in  each  provincial  district  in  1886, 
1891,  and  1896 :— 
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Cenmti,  18fi6. 

Ceneus,  1391, 

CeniuB,  Ifii9Q. 

« 

e 

i 

III 

p 

i 

if-   ' 

?E| 

°iS 

III 

^  t% 

Proviael&l  Diatrlota. 

1^1 

wis 

III 

^1 

> 
O 

s 

1 

g 

Tot&l  excess    . . 

12,339 

.. 

3,497 

.. 

1.78© 

Auckland 

2.996 

., 

166 

703 

.  • 

Taranaki 

242 

^  , 

121 

524 

Hftwko'B  Bay 

1.609 

•    1,837 

1,142 

, , 

Wellington 

2,225 

,  , 

2.129 

637 

Marlborough 

607 

»  * 

644 

183 

»• 

NeUon  . . 

1,524 

,  , 

1,466 

580 

Westland 

1,479 

,  , 

900 

501 

^. 

Canterbury 

910 

. . 

3,616 

, , 

8,997 

Otago    ,. 

2,859 

•  • 

773 

2,06ft 

Gbatham  lelanda 

8 

» ♦ 

15 

, , 

7 

, . 

Kermadeo  iHlaodn 

•• 

- 

" 

a 

•• 

-• 

MARRIAOEa   BT    MiKISTERB   OF   VARIOUS   DENOMINATIONS. 

Of  the  marriages  in  the  year  1899>  24*17  per  cent,  were  Bolemnieed 
by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  25*30  per  ceut.  by  miniBters- 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  12  91  per  cent,  by  ministers  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  Churcheg,  10-87  per  cent,  by  ministers 
of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  9  .34  per  cent,  by  ministers  of  other 
denomiDations,  and  17  41  per  cent,  by  RegiBtrars. 

The  following  shows  the  proportions  of  marriages  by  ministers 
of  the  principal  denominations  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  the 
percentages  of  these  denominations  to  the  total  population  :— 


Perioi»atage  of  MAiriagoB, 

1   ISKKL 

iad3. 

imi. 

im&. 

1696. 

ISP7,      Idm. 

im&. 

"as^ 

Ohurcb  of  England 
Presbyteriana 
Wesleyans  and  other 

M«.'thodistB 
Roman  Catholica  * . 
Other  denominations 

By  Regiatrara     . . 

20  78 
29-88 
14-82 

9-74 

6-84 

18-94 

23*06 
26  68 
16-lS 

899 

6*66 

18-68 

22*86 
26-30 
1699 

10-08 

666 

19*12 

2274 
24-32 
156U 

1119 

729 

18*77 

2286 
25-01 
17-92 

10-26 

605 

17*90 

2300 
25-44 
17-Gl 

1012 

6-8e 

1797 

23-37 
2602 
13-98 

1037 

9  25 

1701 

100  00 

24-17 
25-30 
12  91 

1067 

9  34 

17-41 

40-27 
22-76 
1045 

14*07 
13-4S 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

lOO'OO 

100*00 

100  00 

lOOOO 

100  00 

Marriage  by  the  Begistrar  is  found  to  be  rather  less  frequeni 
than  it  was  seven  years  age,  the  percentage  falling  from  18-94  in 
1892  to  17*41  in  1899, 


AGES  OF  PBB80N8  MABBIBD. 
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MaBRUGB   BsGiaTBR   SIGNED   BY   MaBE. 

Of  the  men  married  in  1899,  24,  or  4-39  in  every  1,000,  and  of 
the  women  35,  or  6-41  per  1,000,  signed  the  register  by  marks. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  people,  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
married  persons  who  affix  marks  instead  of  signatures  to  the  mar- 
riage register,  has  greatly  decreased  of  late,  having  fallen  since  1881 
from  32-04  per  1,000  among  men  to  4-39  per  1,000,  and  from  67-9a 
per  1,000  to  6-41  per  1,000  among  women.  This  is  shown  in  a  very 
striking  manner  by  the  following  table :— . 

Persons  in  bvbby  1,000  Mabbied  who  siqnbd  by  Mabk. 


Denomination. 

1881. 

1891. 

1899. 

M. 

P. 

27-16 
29-61 
41-79 
133-33 
20-72 
93-61 

M. 

8-29 
6-79 
8-93 

31-33 
9-26 

27-42 

P. 

10-66 

8-69 

10-71 

18-28 

43-68 

M. 

P. 

Ohuroh  of  England 
Presbyterians    .. 
Wesleyans  and  other  Methodists 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  denominations 
By  Registrars 

16-59 
10-26 
32-41 
117-78 
10-36 
39-22 

3-03 
217 
2-84 
1010 
1-96 
8-41 

1-62- 
1-45 

9-9a 

505 

7-84 
17-88 

Total  marriages 

32-04 

57-98 

13-93 

16-82 

4-39 

641 

The  proportion  of  illiterates  in  1899  was  greatest  among  those 
married  before  Registrars.  Previously  the  proportion  was  largest 
among  Roman  Catholics ;  but  since  1881  it  has,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  most  remarkably  decreased. 

Aqes  op  Persons  Marbied. 

Of  the  persons  married  in  1899, 116  bridegrooms  and  1,027  brides^ 
were  under  21  years  of  age — three  of  the  bridegrooms  were  between 
17  and  18  years  of  age,  and  eight  between  18  and  19.  Of  the  brides,, 
one  was  under  15  years  of  age,  ten  were  between  15  and  16,  and 
twenty-eight  between  16  and  17  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of 
men  married  is  greatest  at  the  ages  of  25  to  30,  and  of  women  at 
from  21  to  25  years. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  married  at 
each  age-period  to  every  100  marriages  in  the  years  1888  and  1899 : — 


1888. 

• 
1899. 

Ago. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

Under  21  years    . . 
21  and  under  25  . . 
25          ,         30  .. 
30          .         40  .. 
40          ,         50  .. 
60          .         60  .. 
60          ,         70  . . 
70  and  upwards  . . 

1-85 

28-17 

33-81 

2602 

6-69 

2-62 

0-88 

0-06 

24-30 
4205 
2115 
8-98 
2-74 
0-61 
0-14 
0-08 

210 

2501 

36-97 

2714 

633 

2-20 

1-01 

0-24 

18-81 

39-lT 

26-44 

1212 

2-40 

0-82 

0-22 

0-02 
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Registrars  of  Marriagos  are  prohibited  by  law  from  issuing  cer- 
tificates for  the  marriage  of  minors  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  lawful  guardians,  if  there  be  any  in  the  colony.  If  a 
declaration  be  made  in  any  case  that  there  ia  no  parent  or  law- 
ful guardian  in  the  colony,  then  a  certificate  may  be  issued  after 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  of  intended  marriage  is  given. 

A  marriage  may  not  be  solemnised  except  after  the  delivery  to 
the  minister  or  Registrar  who  officiates  of  a  certificate  issued  by  a 
Registrar  authorising  such  marriage,  and  if  any  persons  knowingly 
and  wilfully  intermarry  without  such  certificate  the  marriage  is 
null  and  void;  and  no  clergyman  or  minister  of  any  denomination  is 
empowered  to  solemnise  marriages  until  liis  name  has  been  placed 
on  the  Registrar-Generars  hst  of  officiating  nnnisters  for  the  year. 

The  ages  at  which  persons  may  contract  binding  marriages 
are  the  same  as  in  England — 12  years  for  females  and  14  for 
males.  Marriage  may  be  contracted  at  earlier  ages  than  those 
stated,  but  would  be  voidable  at  the  discretion  of  either  of  the 
parties  upon  reaching  the  age  of  12  or  14,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  proceedings  in  Court, 

Although  in  New  Zealand  the  age  at  which  girls  may  legally 
marry  is  as  above  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  criminal  law;  to  unlawfully 
carnally  know  a  girl  under  the  age  of  16  years  is  now  a  punishable 
offence.  The  age  of  consent  was  raised  from  15  to  16  by  statute 
passed  in  1896. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  married  in  this  colony  in  1899  was 
29*86  years,  and  of  the  women,  25-48  years.  In  England  the  mean 
age  of  those  whose  ages  were  stated  was  (in  the  year  1894)  28*41 
years  for  men,  and  26*15  years  for  women.  Thus  the  average  age 
at  marriage  in  the  colony  is  higher  for  men,  but  lower  for  women, 
than  in  England. 

The  proportion  of  bridegrooms  under  21  is  much  greater  in  Eng- 
land than  in  New  Zealand ;  but  the  proportion  of  brides  under  21  is 
greater  in  the  colony. 

In  England,  in  1891-95,  of  every  1,000  bridegrooms  whose  ages 
were  stated,  56  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and  of  every  1,000 
brides  183  were  under  21  years  of  age.  In  New  Zealand,  in  1899, 
the  proportions  were  21  bridegrooms  and  188  brides  of  similar  ages 
in  ever/  1,000  married  : — 


Year. 
1888 

Bridegrooms 

QDdGr  21 
to  ©very  100. 

BrldiM  under  21 

in 

every  100. 

24-30 

Yeftr. 

1S96 

Brldegrooma 

It  odor  21 
Id  every  100 
,,      1-96 

Bridea  under  21 

in 

every  100. 

19  51 

1890 

V.    i-8y 

2275 

1898 

..      157 

1813 

1892 

,-     1-62 

20-14 

1899 

..     2  10 

18  81 

1894 

..     1'44 

1&-53 

Number  op  MimsTERs. 
The  number  of  the  clergy  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1896  was 
777*     To  1891  tho  number  returned  was  732.     Besides  the  regular 
clergy,  there  were,  in  1896,  11  Mormon  missionaries  and  221  Salva* 
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tion  Army  officers,  of  whoni  11*2  were  females;  also  17  evangeliete, 
52  misBionaries  (11  women),  aod  45  preachers.  The  number  of 
names  on  the  list  of  officiating  ministers  under  the  Marriage  Act  is 
{March »  1900)  946,  and  the  denominations  to  which  they  belong  are 
shown  hereunder. 


NUMBEB   OF  OFnClATtNG   MiKlSTSBS,  SI  ST  MaHOH,    1900. 


DeQaiDtDa.tioi]. 
Pr©€  Metbodist  Church es 
Newton  (Aarkland)   Gospel 

Bion 
Independent  Wesley  an 
Brethren 

The  Forward  Movement 
Salvation  Army 
Catholic  ApofitoHo  Church 
Seventh-day  AdventiBts 
ConditionahstB 


Total 


Mis 


No. 
6 

1 
1 
1 
1 


946 


DeQotHlnatlon.  No> 

Church  of  England       . .  . .     814 

Freshvterian  Church  of  New  Zeai- 

land  ,.  ..  ,.116 

Pre B  byte  ri an  Church  of  Otago  and 

Southland    ..  ..  ..87 

Hotnan  Catholio  Church  . .     155 

We«leyan  Methodist  Chiircli  . .  143 
Congregational  Independents  . .  SO 
Baptists  ..  .,  ..24 

Primitive  MotbodiBt  Connexion  31 

Lutberan  Churoh  . .  „       10 

Hebrew  CongregatioDs , .  , .         6 

Churoh  of  Christ  . .  . .       13 

There  were,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  25  theological  students^ 
72  church  officers  such  as  sextons  and  others,  and  82  members  of 
religious  orders  not  ministering  to  charity  or  education . 

Deaths. 

The  deaths  in  1899  numbered  7,680,  being  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  10  24  in  every  1,000  persons  living,  as  against  9  84  in  1898. 
The  lowest  experienced  since  the  year  1887,  when  the  deaths  were 
10-29  per  l.OOO  of  the  population,  was  that  for  1896  (9  10). 

The  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  contrasts  verj^  favourably  with 
that  in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  and  in  European  countries, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  given  foi  a  series  of  years : — 


OovLTLixy. 

1890. 

1801. 

1898.    ISOSi. 

ISGi. 

1809. 

1806.     807. 

1868. 

1890. 

New  Zealuid 

9-66 

10-35 

1006 

10-23 

10*19 

9*91 

9*10   9*14 

9*84  10  24 

Queensland     . . 

13-59 

12-77 

12  66 

13-3411208 

1138 

12*1011-33 

12  6612-07 

New  South  Wales 

H90 

14-24 

12-20 

13-24:12  36 

11*79 

12  3010*88 

12*48  11  S2 

Victoria 

1610 

1624 

13  63 

14-11  18  14 

1325 

13-35ll2'90 

15'94 

14-28 

South  Australia* 

12-59 

1330 

1141 

1344  11-64 

11-25 

11-48  1124 

13-06 

13*09 

Western  Auatralia 

1206 

1733 

1667 

15*31 14-40 

17-78 

16*4516  97 

1605 

13*76 

Tasmania 

14-74 

1500 

1353 

13*47  12  42 

11*38 

11*6311-53 

13-61 

12-25 

England  and  Wales  -  . . 

19-5 

20-2 

190 

lt>*2    J6'G    18-7 

17*1    17-7 

176 

Scotland 

197 

20-7 

186 

195    17-2 

19-7 

169 

18-8 

18  4 

Ireland 

18-2 

18  4 

19*4 

17*9 

18-2 

18-4 

166 

184 

181 

Denmark 

190 

mo  \19A 

18-9 

17-5 

16-9 

15-7 

16  6 

15-6 

Norway 

17-9 

17'5 

17-8 

16*3 

16-9 

16*7 

15-2    15-2 

152 

, » 

Sweden 

171 

16-8 

17-9 

16*8 

16-4 

152 

15*6 

15*4 

. . 

Austria 

29-4 

23^2 

28-8 

27*2 

27-8 

27*7 

26-4 

25-6 

S4*9 

Hungary* 

32-4 

83*1 

85-0 

31-1 

ao-4 

29-6 

28-8 

28-4 

279 

, , 

Switzerland     .. 

31-0 

20'S 

19-2 

20-4 

20*5  (19*6 

18-3 

18-2 

189 

» , 

German  Empire 

24'4 

33-4 

2V1 

24-6 

223 

22-1 

20  8   21 '8 

20-6 

, , 

Netherlands   ., 

20-5 

207 

210 

19-2 

18*6 

18-6 

17-2    169 

17*0 

France 

226 

22-6 

226 

22-8 

21-4 

22-3 

20-2    196 

212 

Italy 

264 

26-2 

268 

268 

261 

26*2 

24  2    22-1 

23  1 

*  Ezoludlng  the  Northern  Territorj. 
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In  this  statement  New  Zealand  is  conspicuous  as  showing  the 
lowest  death-rate.  The  rates  for  the  priocipa!  colonies  in  Australia 
are  a  little  higher,  but,  generally  speaking,  far  below  those  for  the 
United  Kingtloni  or  the  European  Continental  States  mentioned 
in  the  table. 


Deaths  and  Death-rates  of  the  Four  Principal  Cities  and 

THEIR  Suburbs. 

In  the  earlier  annual  reports  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  four 
chief  towns  the  central  boroughs  alone  were  dealt  with,  particulars 
respecting  the  suburbs  not  havnig  been  obtained.  But  this  omission 
was  held  to  be  a  grave  defect,  as  the  suburban  death-rate  may 
differ  much  from  the  death-rate  at  the  centre.  Steps  were  there* 
fore  taken  early  in  1895  to  collect  statistics  of  the  suburban  boroughs 
as  well  as  of  the  four  chief  cities.  As  regards  Auckland  and  Christ- 
church,  the  whole  of  the  area  usualiy  recognised  as  suburban  has 
not  yet  been  brought  under  municipal  government,  and  the  statistics 
given  below  do  not  deal  w^ith  auch  portions  as  still  remain  in  road 
districts.  The  omission,  however,  is  not  very  important,  for  there 
are  in  either  case  quite  enough  suburbs  included  within  borough 
boundaries  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  death-rate  of  greater  Auckland 
and  greater  Christchurch.  As  further  boroughs  are  formed  the 
vital  statistics  will  be  made  to  include  them. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  for  the  four  centres  in 
1899  was  2,254 — viz.,  1,523  in  the  cities,  and  731  in  the  suburbs. 
In  189S  the  number  was  2,203  :  1,489  in  the  cities,  and  714  in 
the  suburbs. 

By  including  the  suburbs  the  death-rate  for  last  year  is  lowered 
at  each  of  the  four  centres.     The  rates  for  the  year  are : — 


Death -mtflii  por  1.000 
of  iJieuD  rojml&tion. 
,.      1302 

11'98 
..      II'IG 

10-86 
..     12  G8 

11"58 


Auckland  City 

«  and  Ave  suburbaa  boroughs 

Wellington  City 

and  three  s«  bur  ban  boroughs 
Christcliarch  City      . . 

,  and  four  Buburb&n  boroaghs 

Dunedin  City  . ,  . ,  , ,  . .     13*47 

and  eight  a nbnrbftn  borough B    ..  11*99 

Mortality  at  Foub  Centres,  including  Suburbs. 

If  the  8ubui*bs  are  included,  the  death-rate  is  found  to  be  highest 
in  Dunedin  and  lowest  in  VVelJington  ;  Auckland  and  Christchurch 
taking  second  and  third  places  respectively.  The  death -rate  for 
the  colony  was  10*24  per  1»000  of  mean  population.  The  four 
centres,  as  might  be  expected,  each  show  a  higher  average  than  this. 

If  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  be  excluded, 
the  mortality  among  the  rest  of  the  population  is  found  to  have  been 
for  1898  and  1899  in  the  following  ratio  to  the  1,000  liviDg : 
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1808. 

1809. 

Auckland  (inolading  suburbs) 

. .      8-97 

8-40 

Wellington             ^ 
Ghristcnurch          , 

..       8  52 

7-91 

. .       8-40 

8-48 

Dunedin 

..       9-90 

9-99 

The  degree  of  infantile  mortality  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  the 
proportion  of  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  to  every  100 
births.  For  1898  and  1899  the  proportions  at  the  chief  centres 
were, — 

1808.  1899. 

Auokland  (including  suburbs)      . .            ..     15*10  14*17 

Wellington             ^                       ..             ..     13*11  11*79 

Ohristohuroh          ^                       ..             ..       916  14*30 

Dunedin                  ,                       ..            ..      801  9-25 

Thus  the  proportion  at  Dunedin  is  considerably  less  than  that 
found  at  either  of  the  other  chief  cities.  Again,  the  percenta.ge  of 
deaths  of  children  under  5  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  is:  in 
Auckland,  37*60;  in  Christchurch,  34*94;  in  Wellington,  3314; 
and  in  Dunedin,  only  22*85.  The  total  of  deaths  under  5  is  720,  or 
31-94  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  as  against  642  and  29*  14  for  1898. 
The  deaths  of  persons  of  65  and  upwards  numbered  505  last  year ; 
in  1898  they  were  506. 

MOBTALITY  AT  FoUR  CeNTBES,  EXCLUDING  SUBURBS. 

Excluding  suburbs,  and  dealing  with  the  deaths  at  all  ages 
in  the  four  cities  or  central  boroughs  only,  the  rates  for  1899  are 
found  to  be  lower  in  Auckland  and  Wellington,  but  higher  in  Christ- 
church  and  Dunedin  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  number 
of  deaths,  and  the  death-rates,  for  four  years  are  given  : — 


Cities  (ezolading 

Deaths.  1806. 

Deaths,  1897. 

Deaths,  1808. 

Deaths,  1800. 

Saburba). 

-.«-». 

Per  1,000  of 
Population 

No. 

Per  1.000  of 
Population. 

No. 

Per  1.000  of 
Population. 

No. 

Per  1,000  of 
Population. 

Auokland 
Wellington     . . 
Ohristcnurch . . 
Dunedin 

453       14*42 
434       11-59 
195       11-49 
219         9-60 

416 
463 
226 
273 

12-99 
1203 
1315 
11*81 

483 
516 
192 
298 

14*22 
12*47 
10-87 
12-73 

499 
477 
230 
317 

1302 
11-16 
12-68 
13-47 

By  omitting  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year,  and  calcu- 
lating the  rate  on  the  population  of  one  year  of  age  and  upwards, 
the  position  of  the  four  cities  as  regards  magnitude  of  death-rate 
in  1899  remains  unaltered. 

Deaths  per  1,000  of  Population,  excluding 

Infants  (under  One  Tear  of  Age). 
1806  1897  lb06.  1890 

Auckland  (excluding  suburbs)  . .  10  02  9-64  9-86  9-58 

Wellington                ,  ..  9*17  9*35  918  8*39 

Ohristohurch            .  ..  8*86  10*65  8*85  916 

Dunedin                   ,  ..  807  10*70  10  87  11*59 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
6 
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four  cities  for  each  of  the  pfist  five  years^  together  with  the  mean 
rates  for  the  period, 

DefttbB  of  Cbtldren  under  One  Your  to  every  100  Birlhe, 


1895. 

ii«o. 

1B07. 

1898, 

ifwk       Menn  of 
*^®'  Five  Ye«x« 

Auckland  (excluding  suburbs) 

.,    1466 

16-48 

12'8D 

17H 

14-47       15-16 

Wellington 

..    1240 

1006 

1059 

18-71 

12-26       11-80 

Christcliuroh            , 

..   1114 

12-97 

12-60 

1000 

1971       13-26 

Danedin 

. ,     &-47 

7-83 

6-22 

9-66 

10-20        8-6T 

Causes  of  Death  at  Four  Centres,  including  Subukbs. 

"While  treating  of  the  death-rates  at  the  chief  cities  and  surround- 
ings, it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the  causes  of  mortality,  which  is 
done  iu  the  remarks  that  follow.  The  deaths  for  the  whole  colony, 
classified  according  to  their  cause,  are  treated  of  at  length  a  little 
further  on. 

Specific  Febrile  and  Zymotic  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres), 
The  mortality  from  these  diseases  at  Christchurch  and  Dunedin^ 
with  their  suburbs,  was  much  higher  in  1899  than  in  1898  Growth 
of  population  can  only  be  said  to  account  for  a  very  small  part  of 
the  increase.  At  WeJlinglon  and  at  Auckland  the  deaths  for  last 
year  by  zymotic  diseases  were  fewer  than  in  1698.  The  total  deaths 
in  this  class  for  the  four  towns  were  304  for  1898  and  360  for  1899. 

Deaths  1rou\  Fobdle  Ami  Zymotic  Dise&iei. 

Atickland  and      WeinnRton  and    ChriBtchnrcb  and     Duaedtn  «nd  ir^*.i 

Rubiirbs.  Suburbs.  Suburbs,  Suburbf.  ^ot»l. 

1B99      *.     110  ..  62         ..  104  ..  84       .,  8G0 

1896      ..117  ..  99         .,  44  ..  44       ,.  804 

Of  the  above»  diarrho&al  diseases  caused  most  deaths  in  1899  at 
the  four  centres  taken  together,  the  total  number  being  142. 
Whooping-cough  came  next,  with  54  deaths,  then  influenza  with  42, 
measles  37,  typhoid  fever  36,  diphtheria  19,  and  otiier  zymotic  com- 
plaints 30.  Diarrhoea  was  most  prevalent  at  Christchurch  (61  deaths), 
whooping- cou|(h  at  Auckland  (23  deaths)  and  Wellington  (20). 

Comparison  of  the  deaths  for  each  city  shows, — 


AiickUnd 

WelhugiDO 

ChriBtchurob 

Dunedln 

Zymotlr,  S£c.,  Diseases. 

and  Suburb!. 

and  Subiirba. 

atid  Suburbs. 

and  Suburbs. 

ii»9. 

itm. 

1809. 

1896, 

]H». 

1898. 

1«W. 

lasa. 

Diarrhoeikl  disenBeti 

89 

69 

16 

36 

61 

14 

26 

15 

InHuonzA 

9 

14 

9 

21 

5 

17 

19 

Id 

Tvphoid  fever 

16 

22 

9 

12 

6 

4 

6 

, . 

MeasleR 

12 

7 

3 

15 

IS 

2 

9 

4 

Diplvtheria 

2 

3 

8 

2 

11 

8 

3 

2 

W'hoopmg  cough 

23 

, , 

20 

, , 

2 

, , 

9 

, , 

Oiber  zytnotio  disdftfids 

9 

12 

2 

13 

7 

4 

12 

5 

Parasitic  DiMases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres), 
Hydatids  were  fatal  at  Aucklnnd  (2  deaths) ^  Wellington  {3  deaths), 
Christchurch    (1    death),    and    Dunedin    |2   deaths).     These,   with 
1  death  from  thrush  at  Auckland »  make  a  total  of  9. 

Dietetic  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centra), 
These  numbered  29,  of  which  12  were  attributed  to  in  temper* 
auce ;  17  being  due  to  want  of  breast-milk  or  malnutrition. 
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Constitutional  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 
From  these,  deaths  at  the  four  towns  numbered  466  in  1899. 
The  first  in  importance  of  these  diseases,  and  of  all  causes  of  death,  is 
tubercle.    The  figures  for  1899  and  1898  show  248  and  249  deaths 
for  each  year  respectively. 

Phthiaifl  and  other  Tuberoalar  DiseasM  (at  Four  Chief  centres). 
IHM.  1898. 

Phthisis.'  ^*£2^tS?'^  Phthisis.  ^^^•SJSl^^'^ 

Auokland  and  suburbs..      59  ..          II                      48  8 

Wellington          .          ..46  ..           12          ..          50  ..12 

Christohuroh       »         ..86  ..           18          ..          49  5 

Dunedin              «         ..56  ..          15          ..          61  ..21 

197  51  208  41 

The  mortality  from  tubercular  diseases  for  1899  was  11  00  per 

cent,  of  the  total  deaths  at  the  four  boroughs  from  all  causes. 

Deaths  from  cancer  at  the  chief  towns  decreased  in  number  from 

160  in  1898  to  151  in  1899.     The  latter  number  is  670  per  cent,  of 

deaths  for  the  year  from  all  causes. 

Diabetes  showed  15  deaths,  against  18  in  1898. 

Developmental  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 
There  were  196  deaths;  81  of  which  were  from  premature  birth, 
and  108  from  old  age. 

Local  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 

Deaths  in  this  class  were  5  less  than  in  1898,  the  figures  being  1,007 
against  1,012.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  showed  245  deaths 
for  1899,  or  rather  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  mortality  in  the 
class,  against  250  in  the  former  year.  Bronchitis,  pneumonia,  con- 
gestion of  lungs,  pleurisy,  and  allied  diseases  form  this  group. 

Under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  there  were 
183  deaths  at  the  four  centres,  including  42  from  enteritis ;  gastritis, 
14 ;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  14 ;  hepatitis,  5 ;  and  dentition,  22. 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  system  caused  86  deaths.  The  remaining 
deaths  were:  223  from  nervous  diseases,  1  disease  of  organs  of 
special  sense,  230  of  organs  of  the  circulatory  system,  10  of  the 
lymphatic,  19  of  the  reproductive  system,  7  of  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion, and  3  of  the  integuments. 

Violent  Deaths  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 
There  were  102  violent  deaths  at  the  cities  and  suburbs,  87  of 
which  were  classed  as  accidental.  Nine  of  these  latter  were  caused 
by  fractures,  and  16  by  falls.  In  6  cases  death  resulted  from  the 
deceased  being  run  over  by  cab,  cart,  wa^on,  or  train.  Six  deaths 
were  from  burning,  19  by  drowning,  9  by  suffocation.  4  by  poisoning, 
1  by  misadventure  with  chloroform,  3  by  an  explosion  of  guncotton, 
besides  8  from  accident  at  birth,  and  6  others. 

Of  12  suicides,  5  were  by  shooting,  1  by  cutting  throat,  3  by 
poison,  and  3  by  hanging. 
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Vital  Statistics  of  Austbalasiak  Capitai£,  1899. 
The  vital  statistics  of  the  chief  cities,  uith  their  mburhi^  of  the 
Anstralasian  Colonies,  show  that    the   death-rate  in  WeiliDgtOD 
iTs.Z.i  for  1699  was  lower  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  principal 
towns  for  the  same  vear. 


Estimatad 
Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

of  Birtba 

over 
Deasha. 

Capital 

CfdMiiicladiiic 
Suburbs^ 

Total 

Bate  per 

iM 

Total 

'^i%r 

Number. 

of  Popula- , 

Number. 

of  Popula-1 

tion.      . 

Helbonme 

.      475,380 

12,435 

2616    : 

7,317 

15-39 

5,118 

STdcey . . 

.      432,625 

12.239 

28  29 

5,511 

12  74 

6,728 

Adelaide 

.      148.644 

4.165 

2802 

2.260 

15-20 

1,905 

Brisbane  * 

.      119,728 

3,251 

2715 

1,313 

10-97 

1.938 

Perth    .. 

.       37,105 

1,266 

34  12 

607 

1636 

659 

Hobart 

41,040 

842 

20-52 

576 

14  04 

966 

Wellingtcn 

.        47,535 

1.187 

24-97 

516 

10-86 

671 

•  Ten-mile  radius. 

Deaths  in  the  whole  Coix>ny  at  vakious  Aqe-pebiods. 
The  average  age  at  death  of  persons  of  either  sex,  in  each  of  the 
fiye  years,  1695-99,  was  as  follows : — 

Males.  Females. 

1895  . .  . .  . .     36-21  veare  30-17  ve&rs. 

1S96  36-80*    .  32-41      , 

1397  ..  ..  ..     36-30      .  34  77      . 

1898  ..  ..  ..     39-29     .  3569      . 

1899  ..  ..  ..     37-73      .  3354      . 

From  a  mortality  table,  constructed  by  the  Assistant  Actuary  of 
the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department  for  his  own  purposes, 
it  appears  that  out  of  ever}'  1 ,000  males  bom  662  reach  the  age  of 
60  years,  614  the  age  of  55/550  the  age  of  60,  and  471  the  age  of  65. 
For  femaies.  668  out  of  every  l.CKX)  bom  hve  to  50  years.  648  to  55, 
598  to  60,  and  530  to  65.  These  results  must  not  be  regarded  as 
put  forward  by  authority  of  the  department. 

Subjoined  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  deaths  of  infants  under 
one  year  during  1S99,  with  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  in  each  class  to 
the  i,000  births  during  the  year : — 


Tear. 


Sex. 


Under  I 
Month. 


land 
under  9 
Months. 


Sand 
under  6 
Months. 


under  IS         jj 
Months.  Montha. 


1899 


1899 


i  Male 

'(  Female 

;  Male 

\  Female 


KrxBEB  OF  Deaths. 
373  I  214 
246  175 


I 


I 


Deaths  to  the  1,000  Bibths. 
88-36    I     22-01 
27-00    )     19-20 


210 
168 


21-59 
1844 


219 
201 


i,oie 

790 


22-52    i  104-4S 
22-06    i    86-7a 
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One  hundred  and  four  out  of  every  thousand  of  male  children 
born,  and  eighty-seven  of  every  thousand  females,  are  found  to  have 
died  before  attaining  tlie  age  of  one  year.  The  mortality  is  thus 
one  in  nine  of  male  children  and  one  in  eleven  of  females,  even  in 
New  Zealand,  where  conditions  are  far  more  favourable  to  infant 
life  than  in  Australia,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the  cities. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  the  chances  of  living 
during  the  first  year  of  age  are  far  greater  for  female  than  for  male 
infants.     Thus,  during  the  year  1899  there  were — 

100  deaths  of  males  to  70  deaths  of  females  under  1  month  of  age ; 
100  «  87  «  from  1  to  8  months  of  age ; 

100  «  86  «  from  8  to  6  months  of  age ; 

100  «  98  «  from  6  to  12  months  of  age ; 

100  «  ^  «  under  12  months  of  age. 

The  rates  of  infantile  mortality — that  is,  the  proportion  the 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  bear  to  the  births — are 
higher  in  the  Australian  Colonies  than  in  New  Zealand. 

Causes  op  Death  (the  whole  Colony). 

The  deaths  registered  in  the  colony  during  the  last  five  years, 
when  distributed  among  the  several  classes  according  to  their 
assigned  causes,  give  the  rates  shown  hereunder : — 


Causes  of  Death. 

1895. 

1890. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

Zymotic  diseases  . . 

11-24 

10-24 

8-44 

10-99 

12-41 

Parasitio  diseases  . . 

0-36 

0-24 

0-18 

037 

0-38 

Dietetic  diseases   . . 

0-81 

086 

0-84 

0-87 

103 

Constitutional  diseases 

18-95 

1706 

17-99 

18-81 

18-75 

Developmental  diseases 
Local  diseases 

7-12 

7-25 

7-46 

8-80 

9-64 

48-60 

43-81 

45-30 

46-86 

48-69 

Violence  . . 

8-62 

8-32 

7-56 

7-43 

7-23 

Ill-defined  and  not-specified  causes  . . 

8-42 

3-72 

363 

4-26 

,    4-27 

All  causes 

99-12 

91-00 

91-39 

98-39 

102-40 

The  next  table  shows  that  forty-eight  in  every  one  hundred 
deaths  in  1899  were  from  local  diseases,  of  which  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  formed  13  per  cent.,  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system  10  per  cent.,  and  of  the  nervous  system  11  per  cent.,  while 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  contributed  8  per  cent.  Constitu- 
tional diseases,  including,  with  others,  phthisis  and  cancer,  com- 
prised 18  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  Twelve  per  cent,  of  deaths 
were  from  zymotic  causes,  including  7*19  per  cent,  from  miasmatic 
diseases,  and  3-88  per  cent,  from  diarrhoDaf.  Deaths  from  develop- 
mental diseases  come  next  in  proportion,  being  941  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  followed  by  violent  deaths,  with  706  per  cent. 
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The  next  table  shows,   for  either  sex,  the   number  of  deaths  from 
each  cause  registered  during  the  year  1899  : — 

Causes  of  Death.        * 


G«ase»of  Doftth^ 


Of  dert  uid  THstmise^, 


CftUBM  of  Ile«tb. 


Ord«(n  ftad  Dli«Aat& 


OatiBli  1.— Mumna^, 

CljiLken-poit       ..-  ,., 

tmolti   ►». 
Semrlet  faver,  bcktI&U&a 
Tyrbua  .., 
Dengue  ...  .,. 

EtilapHln^  fever ... 
tiifluuDEm 
Whooplug'cowgli 
Mum  pi  ... 
Diphibcria 
Cerebro-sptnttl  fever 
Sjtiiple    «Lnd    Ul-defliifld 

fever*  ,,. 
Enteric  lever,  ttpboid   ... 
Other  mi&fimatfc  dla«e«e« 

Tot&l  Ordttf  1 

0ri>b»  ^—DiarrJuiaL 
Sliiiple  cbolerA  .., 

DyBeutery 

Total  Oraerfl 

HeTuItteiit  fever,.. 

Ague 

Keriberi  , 

Total  Order  3      .„ 

Rydropbobia 
Gfatideni 
Spleolc  fever 
CoW'j<ox  a,nd  other  e0ecti 
of  vikcciu&tiQA... 

Totibl  Order  1      ... 

Obj  e»  fi,~F<w#reai, 
Synbha... 
Oon  rrh(»»,  Btrlcture  of 

uretbr&p  nkvr  of  isnoiii 

Total  Order  5 

Fb&godicDa 
ErysipelaH 
FytDixiia,  soptiiTffimU 
Puerperal  fever ,  pyajml*, 
aeptlcffimia 

Tot*l  Order  fl 

TotelClMSl.       ... 


m 

SO 


w 


-m 


m 


£96 


2fi« 


g»£ 


S 

151 
6 


I 

n 


1^ 


16Q 


133 


0981 


ftl 


ifie 


4S» 


10^ 

15' 

5?" 
031 


i 

al- 
ps 


Tbnuh  ... 

Other  di«eft«e8  from 

table  u&rafiitea 
Hydatid  dleease 
Wonng   ... 
Other  dieea^ea  from  i 

m&\  parai^^kefl ... 

Total  Claaa  II. 


StarvatloD 

WaDt  of  breaab'mllli      .,, 

Bciurvy    -.. 

Intemperance-- 

Cbronk  aJGohollBm    ... 

DelirJUEU  treojena 
Other  dietetic  dleeasfs  .., 

Total  ClaBBUL    ... 

EhenmatJe  feter 

Rheamatiim 

Gout 

Rkketa 

Cancer   ... 

Tabea  meaeDterJca,  tu- 
bercular peri  toil  it  ia    ... 

TabercQlfir  meningftlt!, 
tkcnte  hydrocephalUB  ... 

Phthifiia 

Ottaer  forma  of  taberea- 
lijflis,  sc^rofulia ... 

Puppura.  harnjorrbftglc 
diftihefilft 

AneemJa.  chloroEigt  leuto- 
cytha-^mia 

Diabetea  lu  el  I  Itti a 

Other  eouitimtienal  dl»- 


Total  Claaa  IT.    ... 

Premattire  birth 
Atelectaitlfi 
Cyanosis 
Spina  bifida 
tmperfor  ai«  Aa  ub 
Cleft  paJatf  1  li&re-lip 
Otbar  coegfMiiiial  defects 
Old  age  .,. 

ToUl  Clais  V.      ... 


^1 


OnHKB  l.—XN^eoM*  afNffr^ 

uowA  Sytlem. 
InQammatiDti  of  the 
brain  or  its  cDembratiei 
Ceruhro-flpinal  menlnglttH 
Apoplejcy 

t^oflpuing  of  brain 
Uetiiiplegia»  brain  pfttaly- 


13 


18 
4 
4 

m 
m 


m 

3 
16 


145 

7 

a 


336    1?Q 


4H 


m 


10 


m 

le 


IS    m 


m 


96       37 


at 
f 

4 

3 

4m 


n 


u 


-h 


OSp 


U40I 


S 

i 
3 


JKl 
10 
It 
8 

■"l 

411 


3QQ 


03 


14 
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Ga0s£:s  of  I>^atb— continue 


i 


C3fttites  of  DeAfeh. 


Orden  mad  Diseaiea. 


GauftBi  of  Doath. 


Orders  aad  Dite««M. 


i 

e 


Okdbr  ^.^ Disease*  of 
N^rvotu  Syttcm — contd. 
Pftmlysifl  (ancleBoribodJ... 
PmnkI  y  lis  agltan  i 
InBAUitv,  general  parftly- 

sia  of  uiaaaQ    .,. 
Chorea  ... 
Epilepsy 
OoDrulsionB 

LaryngisniUB  itridalua  ... 
idiopathic  tetanus 
Paraplegia^    diieasei    of 

BploaJ  cord 
Locomotor  ataxia 
Other  dleeaeoB  of  nerroiiB 

tyatem 

Total  Order  1 


Ordkb  Sl— I>i««at«»  of 
OrQana  of  SpeoitU  Stfiutf 
Otitis,  otorrhosa... 
EpistaxJfl,  and  dUeasos  of 

noBG     ... 
Opbthal  iiiia,  and  dlBeaaoB 

of  ©ye  ... 

Total  Order  fl 


Obi>«ii  9,—IH»0a*«t  of 

Circiiliiiory  System, 
EQdocarditlB«      valvular 

disease 
Ptiricarditlfi 

Hypertrophy  of  heart   ♦.- 
Fatty     dogeneratioD     of 

heart  ... 
Angloa  pectoris ... 
Syocoiie 
AjionrlBUi 
S*  nik-  i^angreno... 
E  III  bolt  »iit,  throtdhosis ..« 

Phlebitis  

Van  cose  veins,  piles 
Other  diseases  of  eircQla- 

tory  system     ... 

Tolal  Order  3 


Orobr  i.—Dimuet  cf 
Bmtpiratory  SytUm, 

Laryngitis 

Croup     .„ 

Other  disoa^ea  of  larynx 
and  trachea 

\sthma,  emphysema     ... 

Bronchitis 

Pueumonia 

Plodrisv... 

Other  dfiseases  of  respira- 
tory system     ,♦. 

Total  Order  4      „, 


U 

m 

"si 

68 
1 
S 

16 


33 


m 


71 
60 

m 
1 

4 


^4    ao6 


313     210 

1         1 

10        8 


sm 


17 

18 

188 

897 

31 

Si 

573 


996 


1» 

1 

10 
181 
153 

Blj 


^1 

23 

im 

SM 
7 

8 


10 


798 


91 
3 

!9Q9 
S3 
76 


4U     98T 


Ofu>Kn  5,--DUeaMe*  <>f 

Digsative  Syatem. 

Stomatitie,  cancrtim  oris 

DeotitioD 

Bore  throat,  cjuiiisy 

Dyspepsia 

Hematomesis    ... 

Helena  ... 

Diseases  of  stomacli,  gas- 
tritis     

Enteritis  

Ulceration,  perforation, 
of  Intestitie 

IleuSt  obstruction  of  in* 
testine 

Stricture  or  strangQlatlon 
of  intestine      ... 

IalaBBUBGe|}tion  of  Intes- 
tino      ... 

Hemfa    ... 

Fistula 

Peritonitis 

ArcIiob    ... 

Qaii-BtoiieB 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Other  diseases  of  liver, 
bepatitiB,  Jaundice      .. 

Other  diseanea  of  diges- 
tive system      ... 

Total  Order  5 


Ohdrr  6,— />£«sas«f  of 
Lympfuitic  Susiem  and 

DiictUtt  Glands. 
Diseases     of     lymphatie 

systeui 
Diseases  of  spleen 
Bronchocele 
Addieon's  disease 

Total  Order  6      ... 


OnDEEt  7— Diseases  of 
Urinary  SjfMttm. 
Acnte  nephritii ... 
Bright' a  disease 
UrffiiiDia  . 

BuppreHHien  of  ariao 
Calculus 
Hiematuria 
Diseases  of  bladder  and 

prostate 
Other  diseases  of  urinary 

system  (kidney  diseases 

undescriUed}  ... 

Total  Order  7      *.. 


OnDER  B.—D%§sa8ss  of 
Reprodtictivs  Sy$t4m. 

(a.)  Diseases     of    organs 
of  generation,— 

Ovarian  disease 


1 
5 

6 


9S 
9 

e 
11 

"m 
I 

6 

ai 


61 

6 
A 

i 

B 


81 

art  191 


10 


6 

8 

"38 
3 

i 

9 


IS 

91 

9 

U 
19 

64 
i 

9 
80 

M 

U 


308 


191 
fi 


649 


6 
1 
14 

9 


n 


18 


12 
77 
11 


37 

91 
103 


8 
Ga 

9 

1 
9 
1 
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Gausbs  of  Dkath— continued. 


C«iQfle«  of  Deatt). 


Orders  and  DluifiAei. 


CAQsee  of  Deatli. 


Ordert  fttid  DIsfi&Mfl. 


0&]3«B  B.—I>i$mt4S  of  Bt- 
productive  Syatem—clA. 
ia.)  Dlefj&E^a  of  uTg&U8  of 

DlBe4Sa«    of    uterus    tkUd 

Dlaorders   of  meuitrtUr 

tfOD 

Pelvic  abacesa    ... 
Penne&l  abscefls 
DUeiLfees  of  tfiBtefl,  peztla, 

BCTotQtD,  6ns.    ... 
(fc.)  Dbeojed   of   p&rturi- 

Abortioti,  mmc&rrlage    „, 
Puerperal  maiii« 
Puerperal  uietritis 
PuerperaJi  uoDTulsioDB  ... 
Placenta    pfB&via   (flood- 

JngJ       

PL  1  egEQ&isIa  doleuH 
pther  aocldenta  of  child- 
bktli 

Total  Ordev  S 

Ohdrh  Q.—Di»eaM«a  of 
Organs  Of  LoconiQUon. 

Canes^,  Decrostfi  . . 

Arthfitifl,  iwttltie 

Other  diseasee  of  organs 
of  louomotlou  ►*. 

TolAl  Ojfd«r  e 

OitnEB  tO.—IHMea9e$  of 
XnUffiiJiuntiaru  Byattm. 

CfU'bancle 

PhlefimoD,  eelluliUa 

LupUB     „. 

Clleei-,  b^d^ftorta  ,., 

Bctemft ... 

Pampluffaa 

Otlier  d&eMeB  of  tui«gu- 
mentary  ij-etem 

Total  Order  10     ... 

Total  Clasa  VI.    ... 


14 


20 
1 
1 


m 


16 


a,  100 


ip&sis, 


0]ii>BB  ^.—Accident  c 

Fnactnrei,  eontuaiciaB 

Ouoahot  woondH 

Cat,  Htab 

Bum,  floead 

Sauatroke 

Pojfion    ,,. 

Drowning 

OtLiorwlso 

Total  Ordcir  1 

Obp:bb  2.—Romieid4. 
Murder,  mannliLugtiter  .,. 
Wounds  in  battle 

Tot&l  Order  fl      ,.. 

OnDxa  ^.— Suicide. 
0nniibot  wonnda 
Cub,  stab 
Po^Bon    .„ 
Drowning 

Hanging  

Otbervfae 

TotaJ  Ofdet-  3      ... 

O&DBiB  i.—Mxei>utifHL 
Haoging  

Total  Oafls  VIL  ... 

Dri^ay   .„ 

MaraBmUB)  dte.   ... 

Mertmcatiou^ gangrene ... 

Tumour  ». 

AbsceM  ^^. 

Heemorrhage 

Builden  (oatiee    unaecer^ 

tftined) 
Other  Ul-deaued  and  not* 

siieclfLed  eauaea 

Total  ClaaeVlO.... 
General  totals     ,„ 


160 
7 
10 

m 

I 

lift 
lj§ 
96 


184 
9 
14 
11 
4 
S 
141 
SS 
3fi 


368 


403 
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MOKTALITY   ^BOM   ZtMOTIO   AND   FeBRILB   DISEASES. 

The  deaths  in  1899  from  specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases 
amounted  to  931,  a  proportion  of  1241  in  every  10,000  persons 
living,  and  an  increase  of  122  on  the  number  of  deaths  in  1898,  when 
the  proportion  was  only  10*99.  Measles  and  whooping-cough  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  increased  death-rate  in  this  class. 

The  following  are  the  diseases  in  this  class  that  have  caused  the 
greatest  mortaUty  during  the  past  ten  years : — 
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DijAMaa. 

laoo. 

IBQl. 

idsa. 

laoa. 

1804. 

ifiOS. 

1B9S. 

lMf7. 

1608. 

1699. 

Me&aki  .. 

1 

1 

525 

14 

1 

1 

'     56 

137 

Scarlet    fever    aod 

31 

24 

4 

1 

5 

, , 

4 

2 

2 

Rcarlatina 

Diphtheria 
Whooping-cough  .. 

116 

86 

195 

128 

92 

76 

74 

49 

45 

58 

82 

242 

115 

65 

190 

150 

24 

2 

'       6 

12d 

Influenaa 

70 

210 

144 

106 

233 

125 

B9 

120 

219 

135 

Diarrhoeal  diaeaaea 

290 

319 

339 

193 

207 

232 

334 

257 

275 

298 

Enteric  or  typhoid 

145 

119 

134  , 

97 

116 

94 

124 

106 

120 

93 

fever 

Puerperal  fever     . . 

19 

27 

29 

24 

as 

32 

10 

18 

" 

16 

Measles,  which  was  epidemic  in  1893,  caused  only  16  deaths  m . 
the  four  stieceeding  years;  but  in  1898  the  mortality  rose  to  66] 
and  in  1899  to  137  deaths.     From  scarlatina  there  were  no  deaths 
last  year.     The  mortality  from  diphtheria  rose  from  45  deaths  in 
1898  to  58  in  1899, 

Whooping-cough  in  1894  destroyed  190  Uves^  and  150  in  1895^ ' 
but  was  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898  much  less  fatal.     In  1899  the 
mortality  sprang  up  again  to  a  total  of  123  deaths. 

Influenza,  the  deaths  from  which  were  89  in  1896.  120  in  1897, 
and  219  in  1898,  caused  135  deaths  in  1899. 

From  iJiarrhoBal  complaints  the  deaths  in  1899  were  298,  or  33  \ 
more  than  in  1898 ;  while  in  1896  the  mortaUty  reached  the  height 
of  334  deaths,  and  ia    1889  was  even  higher  (355),  with  a  much 
smaller  population  than  in  1899,     Diarrhoeal  diseases  are  the  most 
fatal   of  the  order  **  zymotic  and  febrile,"  measles  coming  second  ' 
for  the  year  1899,  influenza  third,  and  whooping-cough  fourth. 

Enteric  or  typhoid  fever  was  less  fatal  in  1899  than  in  1898,  the 
figures  being  93  deaths,  agatnst  120  for  the  former  year.  The 
highest  mortality  during  the  decennium  was  in  1890,  when  the 
deaths  numbered  145  for  the  colony. 

Yaccination. 
Prom  small  pox  there  were  no  deaths.     The  vaccinations  re- 
gistered for  the  last  ten  years  are  as  under  : — 

Proportion  of 
SiiceeaBful  Vi-ccioittionB  of 


T«Ar. 

TotM 
VaocinatioiiH 

N  limber 
of  Blnbe 

* 

Cbildren  under 

Cliildrod  under     1 

registered. 

regi  stored. 

1  Year  of  Age  to 

14  Y«&ra  of  Age     ■ 
Cq  Total  Birtbf^.     ■ 

* 

TotAl  Births. 

Per  Cflot. 

Per  Ci)Dt.             m 

1899 

6.133 

18,835 

17-94 

27-26 

1898 

10,849 

18,955 

2906 

54-60 

# 

1897 

12,440 

18.783 

32-89 

66  41              H 

1896 

11.917 

16.612 

3078 

64-03            ■ 

1895 

8,523 

18,546 

31-72 

4434            ■ 

1894 

9,322 

18,528 

82-43 

5031            ■ 

1893 

7.412 

18.187 

28-09 

40-76            ■ 

1892 

8,216 

17,876 

32*41 

45-96            ■ 

1891 

9,284 

18,273 

88-81 

5081             ■ 

1890 

9,857 

18,278 

42-66 

51  19             ■ 

^^ 

^^^ 

VACCINATION.  -*^^  ^gg 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinationB  registered  in  1899  was 
only  5,133,  against  10,349  in  1898 — a  decrease  foretold  in  last  year's 
edition  of  this  work  as  consequent  on  the  alteration  of  the  law  in 
England,  where  vaccination  ia  in  effect  no  longer  compulsory. 

One  child  in  every  six  ia  shown  to  have  been  successfully 
vaccinated,  and  for  a  matter  so  peculiar  as  vaccination,  and  so 
differently  regarded  by  njany  persons  (see  evidence  taken  by  the 
Royal  Commission  in  England),  the  above  results  are  quite  as  much 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Comparison  with  such  colon iea 
as  New  South  Wales  shows  New  Zealand  to  have  been  hiiherto 
more  careful  in  regard  to  die  prevention  of  smallpox  than  some 
others. 

Mr.  Coghlan,  for  instance,  writes  that  "  Vaccination  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  resorted  to  chiefly  in  times  of 
scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small -pox  is  thought  to  be  imminent. 
It  is  easy  to  discern,"  says  he,  *'  from  the  returns  the  years  when 
the  commuoity  was  threatened  by  the  disease."  Thus,  in  1881,  the 
Government  Vaccinators  in  New  South  Wales  vaccinated  61,239 
persons;  in  1883,  only  896  :  of  late  years  averaging  about  2,000 
per  annum,  but  only  945  in  1896. 

An  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar- General  of  England 
published  in  1897  is  given,  which  is  highly  interesting  in  its 
reference  to  the  epidemic  at  Gloucester  : — 

Smaii-pox.— The  deatbs  referred  to  sm&li-pox  in  the  year  18%  were  541  in 
number,  and  correapontled  to  a  rate  of  18  ptT  million  of  thu  populatiou,  &a  com- 
pared with  tal&s  of  49,  27,  and  7  per  mil  lion  respectively  in  Uie  three  preceding 
j«ani.  Of  the  tot^i^l  deathe  from  tniall-pox  registered  in  England  and  Wale»,  not 
fewer  than  443  ocoarred  in  the  registration  Siatriet  of  Gloyoester,  in  the  ooiira© 
of  the  epidemic  which  pre v Ailed  there.  Witbiu  the  Hrfit  two  quartefs  of  the 
year  1896  there  were  regi^tereJ  in  the  City  of  Qloucpsttr  716  deatha  from  all 
caufie^,  and  ef  ihese  as  many  as  421  deaths,  or  59  per  cent.,  were  ascrihed  to 
ini&lt-pox.  Duiing  the  fir^t  half  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  mortahty  of  the  oitj 
WAS  iDore&Bed  on  account  of  am  all  pox  alone  by  143  pi^r  cent.  In  EDglund  and 
Wales,  out  of  the  541  perHOiis  whose  dciathe  were  cauBed  by  Hinall  pox  during 
1896«  45,  or  S3  per  cent.,  were  ccrtMed  to  have  been  vaccinated,  and  118,  or 
21 '8  per  cent.,  to  have  been  unvaccinated,  whiki  witti  respect  to  tbe  remaining 
378,  or  69  9  per  cent.,  no  suffioient  BtatemenCr  aa  to  vaocination  appeared  in  the 
OdrtifioateR.  In  addition  to  the  do:itli«  deliQitely  referred  to  amall-pox,  151  deaths 
were  attributed  to  chicken-pox,  and  42  to  efTccta  of  vaccination  ;  bo  that  in  the 
/ear  ISlMi  the  total  number  of  deaths  either  cerbainly  or  possibly  caused  by 
variola^  and  of  deaths  alleged  to  have  bean  caused  by  measures  feakt-n  to  prevent 
that  disease,  was  734,  c<r  24  per  million  of  the  population. 

The  42  deaths  aserih'^d  to  the  ejects  of  vaccmatton  include  not  only  the 
deaths  which  were  directly  referred  to  vaccination,  hut  also  those  whicli  were 
stated  in  the  certificates,  or  were  found  on  inquiry  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  any  noxious  material  whatt^ver  at  the  site  of  vaociuaiion. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  English  law  include  a  system  of 
domiciliary  visitation  by  public  vaccinators,  id  substitutioD  for  that 
requiring  cbildreD  to  be  taken  to  vaccination  fltations,  and  exemp- 
tion of  parents  and  others  from  any  penalty  for  not  vaccinating 
children  on  production  to  the  proper  officer  of  a  magistrate's  certi- 
ficate to  the  efiTeci  that  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  conscientious  objec- 
tioDS  raised.     Vaccination  with  glycerinated  calf  lymph,  or  other 
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Ij^mph  issued  by  Local  Government  Boards  is  ofiFered  by  the  Govern- 
cienti.  The  Act  continues  in  force  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1904, 

Parasitic  Diseases^ 
There  were   29  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases,  the  proportion 
per  10,000  Hving  being  0-38.     Deaths  from  hydatids  increased  from 
^0  in  1898  to  22  in  1899. 

Dietetic  DigEASEs :  Mortality  in  Liquor  Trade  (England) » 
Under  the  class  "Dietetic  Diseases"  are  included  36  deaths 
from  intemperance.  But  these  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  full 
extent  of  the  mortality  really  caused  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  Many  deaths  of  intemperate  persons  are  attributed  to 
disease  of  the  liver,  kidney  a,  S^c,  in  the  medical  certificates. 

The  mortality  of  persona  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade  has  been 
calculated  for  England,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  quoted  : 
**  The  mortality  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  supply  of 
spirituous  liquors  still  continues  to  be  enormous.  Up  to  the 
age  of  twenty 'five  years  brewers  experience  little  more  than  the 
average  mortal ity,  but  after  that  age  the  baneful  influence  of 
their  employment  rapidly  becomes  apparent.  Their  mortality 
throughout  the  main  working  period  of  Hfe  exceeds  that  of 
occupied  males  by  about  50  per  cent.  At  all  a^^es  after  the 
twentieth  year  publicans  are  subject  to  a  death-rate  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  average  among  occupied  males,  while  at 
the  age-groups  25-35  and  35-45  years  the  rates  are  just  double 
the  average,  .  .  .  The  comparative  tnortahty  figure  of  brewers 
is  1»427,  that  of  pubhcans  is  1,838  in  London,  1,948  in  the 
industrial  districts,  and  1,348  in  the  agricultural  districts,  as  against 
953 — the  standard  figure  for  occupied  males.  .  .  *  Taking 
publicans  without  distinction  of  locaUty,  a  table  shows  that  they  die 
seven  times  as  fast  as  do  occupied  males  from  alcoholism,  6|  times 
as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  six  times  as  fast  from  gout,  and 
more  than  double  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  urinary  system,  from 
rheumatic  fever,  from  diabetes,  and  from  suicide. 

"  Among  publicans  in  London  the  case  is  in  some  respects  worse. 
Their  mortality  from  all  causes  is  nearly  double  that  of  all  occupied 
males  taken  as  a  standard.  They  die  nearly  ten  times  as  fast  from 
alcoholism,  3J  times  as  fast  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  more 
than  twice  as  fast  from  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  and  from 
suicide." 

Constitutional  Diseases:  Phthisis,  Cancer,  etc. 
The  deaths  from  constitutional  diseases  in  1899  numbered  1,406, 
or  18  75  per  10,000  of  population,  and  18  out  of  every  100  deaths 
from  all  causes,  This  class  of  disease  is  more  fatal  than  any  other 
except  that  defined  as  ''  Local  diseases,*'  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  deaths  from  cancer  and  phthisis,  with  other  tubercular 
complaints,  which  are  classed  as  **  Constitutional/' 

From  phthisis  there  are  more  deaths  than  from  any  other  cause. 
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The  niimbet'  of  deaths  was  503  in  1899,  aga^inst  597  ia  1898  and 
596  in  1897.  The  deaths  in  1899  were  in  the  proportion  of  7^91  in 
«very  10,000  persons  living,  against  811  in  the  previous  year. 

Figures  for  ten  years  are  quoted,  showing  that  tlie  total  number 
of  deaths  from  this  disease  for  1898  was  the  highest  recorded  during 
the  decenninm,  though  the  rate  had  been  slightly  higher  in  some  of 
the  previous  years. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


De&tbs  hrom 

..  520 

..  495 

*.  524 

. .  545 

..  678 

. .  553 

,.  628 

..  596 

..  697 

. .  593 


Bate  iHsr  10,000* 

8-38 
786 
846 
8-21 
8-48 
7-99 
7-40 
826 
841 
7*91 


In  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  the  rate  is  materially  increased 
by  the  deaths  of  persons  who  have  come  out  either  already  suffering 
from  phthisis  or  predisposed  thereto.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  this  circumstance  has  more  effect  on  the  death-rate  in  Australia 
than  in  New  Zealand;  so  that  the  lower  rate  referred  to  in  previous 
issues  of  this  work  as  obtaining  in  this  colony  may  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  its  climate  for  withstanding  consumptive 
tendencies. 

The  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  from  phthisis,  though 
declining,  is  far  higher  than  that  of  New  Zealand.  In  1896  it  stood 
at  13  07  per  10,000,  which  is  the  lowest  rate  on  record. 

Phthisis  is  now  known  to  be  and  is  treated  as  an  infectious 
preventible  disease  caused  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  is 
communicable  in  many  ways.  Certain  constitutions  are  far  more 
predisposed  than  others  to  receive  this  bacillus,  especially  under 
conditions  of  life  unfavourable  to  robust  healthy  ^when  a  nidus  is 
formed  for  the  development  of  the  bacillus. 

From  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  the  deaths  in  1899  were  202, 
or  2-69  per  10,000  of  population.  Thus  a  large  addition  has  to  be 
made  to  the  deaths  from  phthisis  to  appreciate  the  full  mischief 
done  by  tubercular  disease. 

Deaths  from  all  Tubercular  Diseases. 

The  mortality  from  all  forms  of  tubercular  disease^  taken  to- 
gether, has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  about  10^  persons  per  10,000 
liviog  for  the  last  ten  years.  This  rate  ts  far  lower  than  that  which 
obtained  in  England  during  the  year  1897,  when  the  proportion  was 
19  30  per  10,000  Hying. 

A  table  is  supplied  showing  the  results  for  each  of  ten  years  in 
New  Zealand.  Besides  the  death-rate  from  tubercular  diseases,  it 
also  shows  the  percentage  of  deaths  by  tubercle  to  those  from  all 
causes,  which  was  from  10  to  11^  per  cent,  for  the  decennial  period 
1890-99. 
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Nine  deaths  from  •'  lupus  *'  have  not  been  included  in  the  com* 
parative  table  for  ten  years.  All  these  were  deaths  of  adult  persons ; 
one  of  them  took  place  io  the  year  1899. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  presented  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  dated  4Lh  April,  1898,  states  that  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  what  administrative  procedures  ate  available  and  desirable  for 
controlling  the  danger  to  man  tli rough  using  as  food  the  meat  and 
milk  of  tuherculaiis  animals.  Nothing  was  adduced  to  raise  any 
doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  expressed  at  a  previous 
Commission  in  1895,  that  tubercular  disease  in  bovine  and  other 
animals  is  identical  with  that  in  the  human  subject,  and  communic- 
able from  one  to  the  otlier,  nor  doubt  that  any  person  who  takea 
tuberculous  matter  into  the  body  as  food  incurs  risk  of  acquiring 
tuberculous  disease.  But  the  conclusion  aiTived  at  was  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  risk  arising 
from  meat.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  milk-supply,  the  Commis- 
sioners  say  : — 

Whatever  degree  of  danger  may  ba  incurred  by  the  consumption  of  the  fiesb 
of  ttiberQUlous  anim&la,  there  can  be  liule  doubt  bbat  the  correspoDditJg  danger 
in  raspect  of  milk-aupply  is  a  far  greater  one.  Oo  bhia  point  tlie  opinion  ot  tbe 
previous  Rr>yal  Commission  on  tuberculosis  waa  emphatic  :  *'  No  doubt  the  largest 
part  of  the  tabercul  jaia  whioh  man  obtains  through  hie  food  is  by  means  of  milk 
coDtaiuirig  tubercutouH  matter."  In  Great  fjntain  and  Ireland  meat,  afi  a  rule, 
is  cooked  before  it  U  eaten  to  an  extent  which  goes  largely  to  destroy  infective 
matter.  Milk,  on  tbe  other  band,  in  largely  con»amed  in  a  ra??  state,  efipecially 
by  children,  and  (here  exists  a  general  dii^taste  for  cooked  milk  aa  a  beverage, 
Auiangst  mo^t  continental  nations  the  pracUoe  i^  to  some  extent  the  opposite  of 
thtH,  and  large  quantities  of  me.\t}  especial ty  in  the  various  forms  of  sausL\geH, 
are  consumed  absolutely  raw,  while  the  greater  proportion  of  tho  milk  18  cooked 
before  consumption.  It  has  bean  proved  over  and  over  again  that  milk  from 
tiiheronloufi  ndderg,  an  I  even  milk  whiob  has  been  purposely  contaminate.^]  with 
tuberculous  matter,  can  be  rendered  perfectSy  harmless  by  beiuf;  boiled  for  one 
minute — a  method  of  steritimtion  which  we  agrje  with  the  former  Commission 
in  preferring  for  generdJ  application  to  any  of  the  other  plans  which  have  been 
employed.  We  have;  already  e^xplaioed  bow  unm a tis factory  is  the  system  of 
meat  inspection  in  thie  country ;  but  as  regards  milk,  in  relation  to  tuberculosis,, 
inspection  ts  {still  more  so;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  Even  local 
authorities,' who  exert  themselves  to  prevent  the  sale  of  tuberoulcus  meat,  are 
without  sufficient  powerd  to  prevent  the  sale  within  their  districts  of  milk  drawn 
from  diseased  cows. 

Legislative  action  has  been  recommended  to  safeguard  the  life 
and  health  of  the  people  from  tubercle ;  and  the  complete  isolation 
of  consumptive  patients,  with  tlie  disinfecting  of  their  sputa,  and  of 
everything  that  has  been  io  contact  with  them,  is  suggested  from 
time  to  time  as  a  necessary  measure. 

Cancer. 
The  deaths  from  cancer  during  the  year  1899  were  468.  There 
were  more  deaths  of  males  than  of  females,  the  numbers  being, 
males  271,  females,  197.  The  rate  of  mortaUty  per  10,000  hving 
was  6  24.  The  apparent  increase  in  deaths  from  this  disease  is 
shown  further  on  and  compared  with  that  of  England,  But  the 
increase  is  not  believed  by  all  authorities  to  be  a  fact  to  the  extent 
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represented,  but  partly  tlio  result  of  more  careful  certification  of 
the  causes  of  death,  and  of  improved  diaguoBiB  iu  cases  of  what  is 
termed  inaccessible  cancer. 

It  is  certaio,  however,  that  out  of  a  total  of  7,6ttO  deaths  from 
all  causes  in  New  Zealand  during  1899,  468,  or  6-09  per  cent.,  were 
caused  by  cancer. 

The  death-rate  from  cancer  is  not  so  great  as  that  from  tuber- 
cular diseases,  but  is  nevertheless  a  most  alarming  matter,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  number  of  deaths,  biit  because  of  its  progressive 
increase. 

A  decennial  table  shows  that  the  deaths  per  10,000  persons  living 
rose  from  475  in  1890  to  624  in  1899  ;  and  that  whereas  492 
out  of  every  100  deaths  were  attributable  to  cancer  ten  yeai*8  ago, 
the  proportion  had  grown  to  6' 09  last  year. 

TiMhS  Bbowiug  for  each  of  ih©  Ten  Years,  185X)  to  1899,  the  Number  of 
Persons  rcgietered  o^s  having  Die  a  from  Conner,  tho  Propoftion  of  Deaths 
from  Cancer  per  10^000  Liviag,  and  the  Percentage  of  all  Deatbs  attri- 
buted to  Ciincer. 


Efttimat«a 

Deaths 

Total 

Death  B  from 

Percentage  of 

Yeur. 

Meui 

from 

De&tba  &n 

C&Doer 

ToL&]  Death 9 

PopulaUou, 

C&Qcer. 

Cfttl«06. 

per  10,000. 

dtie  to  C&acer. 

1B90 

690.780 

295 

5.994 

4*76 

4*92 

1891 

629,783 

295 

6.518 

468 

4-53 

1899 

642,245 

307 

6,459 

4*78 

475 

1893 

661,349 

832 

6.767 

5*02 

4-91 

1894 

679,196 

408 

6.918 

601 

6*90 

1895 

602.417 

333 

6,863 

653 

5-58 

1896 

706.846 

889 

6.432 

550 

605 

1897 

721.609 

395 

6.595 

5  47 

5149 

1898 

786.200 

471 

7.244 

640 

6-50 

1899 

749,984 

468 

7,680 

6-24 

609 

To  exhibit  how  cancer  affects  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body  in  respect  of  each  sex,  the  experience  of  four  years  (1896-98 
and  1899)  is  shown  in  a  Bncceeding  table.  Of  any  single  organ 
affected,  the  stomach  is  the  one  most  liable  lo  be  the  seat  of  cancer 
among  males,  although  with  this  sex  the  disease  is  apparently  to 
about  the  same  extent  located  in  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  and  throat, 
taking  these  parts  all  together.  Next  to  the  stomach,  the  liver  is 
with  males  the  part  which  is  most  often  attacked,  to  jodge  by 
mortality  records,  and  next  in  order  come  the  intestines  and  rectum. 
Afterwards,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  follow  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  and  urethra. 

Amongst  the  females,  the  organs  of  generation,  ovaries,  uterus, 
and  vagina,  as  a  group,  show  by  far  most  cases  of  mortality  from 
cancer;  but,  as  with  the  males,  the  stomach  is,  of  any  single 
organ,  the  one  most  affected,  the  liver  coming  next,  then  the  breast, 
and  then  the  intestines  and  rectum.  Females  do  not  contract 
cancer  in  the  mouth  (judging  by  the  returns  of  deaths),  tongue,  lips, 
and  throat,  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  prevails  among  males. 
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^H        Whatever  may  be  the  cauaei  the  figures  are  remarkable,  being  only  6        I 
W            out  of  every  100  deaths  from  cancer  among  females,  against  31  out        ■ 
■             of  every  100  of  males  dying  frotn  the  same  cause,  or,  expressed  in        1 
I             numbers,  42  deaths  of  females  occurred  against  268  of  males,  from        1 
I             cancer  in  the  mouth,  &c.,  in  a  four  years'  experience  of  mortality.        ^J 

I                                               Deaths  from  Cjlncjeb,  1896-98  and  1399.                                   ^^M 
1               Table  showing  tho  Niimbor   ot   Deaths   of  Males   tkud    Females  from  Cancer         V 
K                      daring  the  Four  Yearj  1896-96  ibiid  1899,  clftssiaod  Aocordirig  to  the  pari          ■ 
^^                 of  the  Body  affected.          ^                                                                                            | 

^^^^H                         Purt  AiTeoted. 

lB06-0a 

™      1 

Numbei 

of 
Deaths. 

Proportion 

or 

&p«cined. 

Kambei 

of 
Deathe. 

ProportiOD 

of 
Specified. 

m          ^ 

'Mculh,  Up,  toDgae,  throat,  neck,  &e« 
StuniRoh 

Intestines,  reotum 
Liver 

Kidoeys,  bladder,  urethra,  &Q, 
Leg,  foot,  Ac. 
Lar  g       * . 
Arm,  hand,  ohesb,  spine,  shoiilder  . 

Not  specified 
Total 

208 

181 

72 

102 

as 

14 
10 

B 

Percent. 

32-85 

29*29 

11-65 

16-50 

4"63 

a-27 

1-62 

1-29 

65 
87 
30 

40 

17 

6 

2 

Per  Cent, 
27-48 
3671 

8^44 
1688 

717 
2-63 
0'84 

618 
60 

100  00 

237 
34 

100*00 

678 

- 

271 

- 

L  ^ 

'Motith,  tongue,  throat,  &o 
Breast    . . 
Stomaoh 

Intesbmes,  rectum 
Kidneys,  bladd'  r 
Ovary,  uterus,  vagina 
Liver      . , 

Gall-bladder,  spUen,  pancr 
Lung,  s|jine,  thigh,  should 

eas 

or 

25 
70 

106 

67 

6 

143 

82 

9 

18 

4-69 
13*70 
20  74 
11-16 

117 
27-98 
1605     , 

1*76 

S>55 

17    1 
20 
40 
14 

4 
50 
25 

3 

2 

9'71 

1143 

22*86 

8  00 

2-29 

28'57 

14*29 

1-71 

1-14 

Notsp60)6ed 

Total      .. 

511 
66 

100-00 

175 
32 

10000      m 

577 

- 

197 

■  1 

Considering  the  numbers  of  persons  dying  at  the  different  age-          ■ 
periods,  the  following  table  of  ten  years'  results  shows  the  age  of    ^^| 
30  years  to  be  the  lime  of  life  at  which  deaths  from  cancer  begin     ^^M 
to  be  numerous  (it  is  really  35  for  males  and  30  for  females).     The     ^^M 
maximum  of  deaths  is  reached  at  the  period  60  to  65  for  males,  and     ^^M 
55  to  60  for  females.     These  remarks  are  given  without  reference  to     ^H 
the  numbers  of  persons  living  at  the  various  ages.                                    ^^M 

Deaths  from  cancer,  it  will  be  observed,  are  very  rare  among     ^^M 
<'.hildren  under  5  yeaxs,  and  not  frequent  in  those  above  that  age*          ^^M 
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The  increase  since  1881  is  well  exhibited  in  respect  of  each  sex, 
and  in  regard  to  the  higher  ages,  which  are  the  periods  at  which  the 
most  cancer  deaths  occur,  by  a  proportional  statement : — 

Pbopobtioss  of   Deaths    fbou   Cancbb   pbb   10,000  Males  and  Females 
Livufo  AT  Three  Aqe-pebiods. 

40(o50.                                  50to60.  aOtoTO. 

T6*r.                        Males.    Females.                 Males.    Females.  Males.  Females. 

1881..          '..     6-58         9-80         ..         11-10      22-67  ..        2286      4878 


1898 


907        16-59 


21-64      2609 


55-21      47*44 


The  death-rates  for  cancer  in  respect  of  each  sex  are  given  for 
each  of  five  years,  selected  to  show  the  position  as  from  1886  to 
1899:— 


Deaths  fbom  Cancer  in  every  10,000  Persons  of  each  Sex  livino 
IN  New  Zealand. 


^ear. 
1886 
1890 
1894 


Males.  Females.i  Year. 

3-69  3-67  1898 

4-72  4-79  1899 

6-66  5-27 


Males.  Females. 
6-77        5-98 
6-85        5-56 


Here  the  mortality  is  higher  among  the  males  than  among  the 
females,  which  is  the  reverse  of  English  experience,  where  the  rate 
was  6*36  per  10,000  of  males  and  9*29  of  females,  for  the  year  1897. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  the  rate  of  increase  is  so  much 
higher  among  males  than  with  females  that  the  Registrar  General 
<salculates  equilibrium  will  be  reached  in  about  the  year  1932,  and 
thereafter  the  rate  among  males  would  exceed  the  rate  among 
females.  The  English  rate  for  1897  is  the  highest  recorded  there 
for  each  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  for  the  sexes  together  for  England 
and  New  Zealand  is  represented  in  the  proportions  below  : — 

Deaths  from  Ganger  in  every  10,000  Persons  living. 
Year.  New  Zealand.      England. 

1881   ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         2  69  5-20 

1886  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         3  68  5-90 

1891   ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         4  68  6-92 

1896  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         5-60  7-64 

The  actual  number  of  deaths  of  persons  of  either  sex  and  all 
registered  in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  ten  years  was  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

1890 

« 

156 

139 

295 

1891 

154 

141 

295 

1892 

173 

134 

307 

1893 

188 

144 

332 

1894 

240 

168 

408 

1895 

208 

176 

383 

1896 

205 

184 

389 

1897 

210 

185 

395 

1898 

263 

208 

471 

1899 

271 

197 

468 

Totols 


2,068 


1,676 


3,743 
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Mortality  fkom  Developmental  Diseases. 
The  total  of  deaths  from  developmental  diseases  was  7l23,  or 
'9  64  per  10,000  persons  Jiving,  The  mortality  h'om  premature  birth 
comprised  261  deaths,  and  that  from  atelectasis,  cyanosis,  and  other 
congenital  defects  47  deaths.  The  proportion  of  deaths  from  pre* 
mature  birth  varies  from  10  to  14  out  of  every  1,00(^  births,  and 
that  from  congenital  defects  from  2  to  4  per  1,000  births.  Parti- 
culars for  five  years  exhibit  the  annual  rates  : — 


NtlHBEB  AND    PROPOftTlOBTS   FEB  1,000   BiBTHS. 

Deaths  from  Premature  Birth,        Deaths  from  Congenita]  Oefecto. 


Year. 

1895 
1696 
1B97 
1899 
1899 


No. 
183 
230 
211 
251 
261 


Proportion 
per  l.OCO. 
9-87 
12-S6 
11^26 
13S4 
13  86 


No. 
78 
46 
52 
54 
47 


Proportion 
per  1.000. 
4!i!l 
2-47 
2-78 
385 
2'50 


Stating  the  result  in  another  way,  there  was  one  death  from 
premature  birth  to  every  72  births  in  1899,  and  one  death  from  con* 
genital  defect  to  every  401  births.  In  England  the  proporfcioii  of 
deaths  from  premature  birth  to  overy  1^000  births  was  as  high  as 
18-98  in  the  year  1895. 

Old  Aoe, 
_     Deaths  from  old  age  in  1899  numbered  il5,  against  3i3  in  1898. 

Mortality  from  Local  Diseases. 

Deaths  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  were  808,  or  1052  out 
of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  10-77  out  of  every  10,000 
persons  hviog.  Of  the  808  deaths,  207  were  credited  to  apoplexy, 
lo5  to  convulsions,  and  92  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes.  Paralysis,  including  hemiplegia  and  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  caused  169  deaths,  and  locomotor  ataxia  13  deaths.  Para- 
plegia, with  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  caused  26.  Deaths  from 
nervous  diseases  (excluding  convulsions  of  children)  numbered  653, 
or  8' 71  per  10 ♦000  persons  living. 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  resulted  in  798  deaths,  being 
10v39  out  of  every  100  from  all  causes,  and  10  64  per  10,000  persons 
living.  Of  the  total  number  in  this  order,  endocarditis  and  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  contributed  523  deaths.  From  angina  pectoris 
there  were  25  deaths,  from  syncope  126,  from  aneurism,  24;  and 
from  other  forms  of  heart  disease  (hypertrophy,  fatty  degeneration, 
and  pericarditis)  72. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratoi-y  system  show  987  deaths,  of  which  758 
were  attributable  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Taken  together, 
these  two  complaints  were  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than  was 
phthisis,  and  adding  52  from  pleurisy,  37  from  croup,  22  from  laryn- 
gitis, and  118  from  other  respiratory  diseases,  the  mortality  in  the 
order  is  found  to  be  12^85  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  13"  16 
per  10,000  of  the  population. 


A  :..■■.. c-r.    ^ -i  lyu  j:t:   C'uz'-::^::'.^  lKs:itutions. 

V  •  ■    -i    .*  >   :c    :   .'  .■  :  a<;  *»■.:>  .ir. :  ohariiablo  institutions  are 

..w.-  .*     t  -.       .i*    v:  -.c  U'  :.-=  .  ,.*>r::.i.l<.     Most  of  the  Boards  of 

<*>:•-  >     />.■■.  >    u--;    i.s.*    /.Ar.r.iL'.t -.»:.:     Boards;    but,   for   the 

•vx    .-i     ■  ^.     :  .      ^    ,■  *•.."•: AC "i   a::  vi:!y.  soiiio   of  the  hospital 

X    v%        :i'.  •         :..•   ■.  :>:  ".ir-iir-r  .::s:r:c:s.  so  that,  ahhough 

'.  -    V  ■.  XV.    -^    -■■   "..^jjv^^il  r.:".vs<:'>.  there  are  only  twentv- 

• .      -i.  i  yv:':v>v'> 

-       .  \     'v.    v".    T-.--'.  r/v-U't"  bt::evoIeut  asylums  (not 

.,     -•.•»•»    i*.'.^      ,>..*>"-.s:'.tv:   :Vr    :::e    support    of    indigent 

L  x-.  ^.      *.  A-    /     itiS  :::  :'.:c><?  ir.siitutions  at  the  end 

>^  '       »^  .-.    ^    o.  ■   *"'<  Ai'rv  iv.Alts  AIM  4^0  females.     Out- 

,x  .    ■         '^-  .    •      .'      «'^.:  -*:  :>-**^'  •.v.s:;:u:ious  to  iJ.lSO  persons 
.  .-v       i:  I  :^  vocS  :.i:i::*:es. 


.   V   >i»  v-;^   '•.-*;   .'  v^:  Au,kla:v.i  for  the  use  of  seafaring 
•     '.  ^. .    \;  :.^c   :o^m;.      Twio  Lire  Edmund  Costlev 
»     .,  ^,'    V.         .*;  .•.•.4r.:.i.VU'  v;.;rivses.  it  was  resolved  to 
vo   ^-         ^     :    -:  *^*''-  c'do^Miis:  an  institution  where 
.V     'v^  ^vv   ^^  ..ou:  vl'.sr.v.oiio::  of  raoe  or  religious 
,v-v       V         -v.v   •'     ^^V  •*'»^    *■■■•    rvirv>l'.:i:t't::s  provided   for   them, 
^■VS'   V      -^         *  ^^    •-.-.v:'   .i"  i  .v:i'U>^':::e:::s  a:>  might  tend  to 


*.s>'     ".-:.>  :\v.::  for  oo  iiiinates.  who  are 

a.«.v^x-  ^-    ^   -«-^     ^'    ^'^'^**^^  "^-'  -^-5^^"^      ^^  ^*  managed  by  a 
**  ^' X  ,\\,v\;  --^    :'.-c*  svilsorilvrs  to  the  institu- 

^^'^'  ^     ^'  '  \    N  '    , \.   .^.    N.  A    .\-.i:.r.d    ::u'  Kix-h:  Kev.   W.   G. 

>,>.  v'  ^  ,.  '  ^'.  .V  .    ^..xi  .  '^^  >^  ^'■■■-  -^^  i-^^  rrosideut. 


.  i.'c    i^     \":s. 


,^  _.         v^N-  ^.      ,.  V  .1**  ,v<\/.:-v.s  :v.  :ho  oolony.  one  main- 

'^"•"'^  **\!;  •:  .^.    ;■  ';N\i:v..  .^:u'  bv  :\,c  Or.uroh"of  England 

**'**^'^    ■*  *       V  .;\    -V  .     \;:^  ."  :  •••  Ko:v.Av.  C.i:::olio  Church;  three 
*.**  Ks'  V.V  V  .*    •*•   ■     •  •     _  _.  ,., ,  <;^,,:^..  oirhan.  destitute,  and 

s    \..     ..xv.^     V    \        •*  /^  ?...'.  ^^  ,^  S:::vv.d:arv  Magistrate. 
.vVv  .•>  '''^^V''  ^^*         •  '  ';;;...\,   .^..:,.....:^.;c,  .j:;>  v.^rtle  and  33  female 
^\..'»w  .^  ^   '■  '         ;^.';  ;.  ^  ....  -^oo    A-d  o6  male  and  80 

A**v>^*.^^  **<-^    ''"^^  ^*     V.^     ■   .;,sS  .-;:  '  -'  ^''**i  '-''•  ^•^*-'  y*^'*^- 

^*v^%  ,nV.*-^  *      ^    '^    "^ y.",:    .-•-v::  :uv.  for  that  purpose, 

^>vx\4.-^^^'-  --^^  '     ^  *^ 


^V»Mti.«x\^  .v*\M  •>. 


•    •  ii  V  **^  ^Ji"* »»  ^^^^"  colony,  niamtaiued 
:%**  J^^  ^^^' ?^'    '  '";/   *      ■    ^wnuo.    There  is  also  one 
%.V\>  ^v   •'   J*--  ''^^  \'   ;•'*  TOor  for  the  reception  of 

.^.   ^->»^    ^^^^^^    ' 
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The  amount  of  sleeping-accommodation  provided  in  each  of  the 
public  asylums  is  shown  in  tabular  form,  giving  separately  the 
number  and  cubic  contents  of  the  sleeping-rooms  intended  for  one 
person  only,  and  of  the  dormitories  occupied  by  several  inmates 
conjointly,  together  with  the  number  of  patients  actually  in  the 
asylums  on  the  31st  December,  1899 : — 


Sleei 

»iiig-roomB  for  One  Person  only. 

Dormitories  for  more  than  One 
Person. 

Inmates 

, 

Inmates 

i 

Nuznber 

(Patients) 
on 

1 

Aggregate 
Number 

(Patienta) 
on 

1 

2i 

of  Cubic  Feet. 

Slst  December. 

1 

of  Cubic  Feet. 

Slst  December 

1889. 

1888. 

Auckland 

94 

84,508 

94 

22 

219,122 

869  ~ 

WeUington    . . 

67 

60.668 

67 

16 

100,178 

198 

Porirua 

8 

7,068 

8 

8 

259,480 

857 

Nelson 

31 

27,467 

81 

14 

60,019 

109 

Hokitika        . . 

21 

15,055 

21 

9 

69,802 

100 

Ghristohuroh 

80 

69,651 

80 

84 

227,010 

422 

Seacliff 

189 

105,886 

189 

42 

241,272 

492 

Totals     . . 

440 

870,298 

440 

145 

\ 

1,176,878 

2,082 

At  Ashbum  Hall,  Waikari,  there  are  66  rooms,  each  for  one 
person  only,  with  an  aggregate  cubic  content  of  99,718  ft.  The 
number  of  inmates  on  the  81st  December,  1899,  was  43. 

At  the  end  of  1899,  1,512  male  and  1,046  female  patients  were 
under  the  care  of  the  asylum  officers  of  the  colony.  Of  these,  1,430 
males  and  958  females  were  regarded  as  incurable,  21  males  and  21 
females  were  out  on  trial,  and  61  males  and  66  females  were  sup- 
posed to  be  curable.  105  male  and  166  female  patients  were  dis- 
charged during  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  insane— or,  rather,  of 
inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  and  those  out  on  trial — to  the  popula- 
tion (exclusive  in  each  case  of  Maoris)  at  the  end  of  the  yeaxs 
stated  : —  * 

1884,  1  insane  person  to  every  898  of  population. 

1886,  .  .  870  , 

1888,  .  ,  865  . 

1890,  ,  .  848  . 

1892.  ,  .  889  . 

1894,  .  .  816  . 

1896,  .  .  808  • 

1898,  .  .  800  . 

1899,  ,  .  296  . 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  proportions  are  increased  by 
the  admission  into  the  asylums  of  inebriates,  idiots,  and  others,  who 
should  not  properly  be  there. 

The  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  in  his  report  for  the 
year  1899,  specifies  the  causes  of  insanity  in  383  cases   (malea» 
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209;  females,  174)  out  of  a  total  of  611  (264  males  and  247  females) 
admitted  during  that  year.  In  93  of  these  (47  males,  46  females) 
the  cause  is  given  as  *'congeuital  or  hereditary,"  and  in  65  (males, 
47;  females,  8)  as  '*  drink."  The  proportion  of  cases  due  to  drink 
to  the  total  number  of  specified  causes  was  therefore  14*36  per  cent, 
against  a  similar  proportion  of  12"50  in  the  year  1B98. 

The  proportion  of  the  insane  to  population  in  New  Zealand  for 
the  year  1896  was  found  to  be  lower  ihan  that  which  obtained  in 
Victoria,  which  is  more  populous  than  this  colony.  But  the  per- 
centage here  exceeded  that  for  the  other  colonies  of  the  Australasian 
group,  where,  with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales,  the  popula- 
tion is  less  than  in  New  Zealand, 

The  figures  for  1896  (Coghlan's  accepted)  are: — 

Insanity  pee  10,000  op  PoptTLATiow  in  Austbalabiah  Colonics, 

South  Aiifltriilia  ..     26-9 

T*Bmftnia..      ,,  ..     21*8 

Wefltem    Australia  (boa- 
pi  tala  only}  ..  ..     IS  4 

Comparing  certain  European  countries,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  rates  of  insanity  show  : — 

iNSANlTy    PER   10,000  OF   POPULATION   IN   EUROPE  AND    AMERICA. 

'England  and  Wales  . ,  81  4  i  United  States  . .  , .  32  8 
Scotland  ..  ..  32-7  |  Germany  ..  -.  S2  8 
Ifeland  ..  ..  i5  I  AuHtna  ..  ..  217 
C»DA<1a              ,.  ..  27  4  S^^itzorland      ..  ..  lli> 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Particulars  relating  to  the  deaf»  dumb,  and  hlind,  as  ascertained 
at  the  census  taken  in  18%,  are  referred  to  in  the  Year-book  of 
1899  (pages  134-137). 


ictorm 

..     35-8 

ew  Zealand    .. 

.,     324 

ueennlaud 

,.     810 

ew  South  Wales 

..     29-6 

SUPPLEMENTAKY. 

Thb  BubjoiDed  notes  on  the  decUning  birth-rate  in  Australia,  ala«> 
on  illegitinjacy  and  ante-nuptial  conception  in  New  South  Wales,. 
are  taken  from  Mr.  Coghlan's  **  Childbirth  in  New  South  Wales: 
a  Study  in  Statistics  '*  (see  p.  114,  ante)  :— 

Tlio  proportion  of  fertile  marriages  ie  probably  becoming  stnalle?  in  naoflt 
clviliiifd  countries-  So  far  an  Ausiralin  h  CQLcerned  the  decirne  can  fce  stated 
with  exacttiuBfi  ;  for,  whereas  there  were  »iQO  f<5riile  mirriagHs  in  cvivry  ten  can- 
iracted  a  generation  ago,  there  are  but  eight  at  the  preF^eut  time.  The  decline 
is  ootDDion  to  ail  but  the  youngeBt  ag^B.  and  m  more  marked  fk9  the  age  at  iDar- 
ri&ge  incicases.  How  far  this  crnditioL  h  doe  to  prevemion,  ami  bow  far  to 
natursl  eterility,  in  a  probtein  which  the  Bt&tistica  do  not  Rolve.  Three  eetti  of 
facts  are  available  :  the  fimt  shows  that  for  all  wortieti  the  proponion  of  fertile 
marriages  is  drcliuiriR ;  the  Fecond,  that  atnccgBt  fertiltj  women  the  birth-rato  is 
much  reduced  as  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago;  and  the  thirds 
that  Aufitralian  womrn  are  l^'ps  fertile  than  the  European  women  who  have 
emigrated  to  thesG  shoreB.    Aa  regards  the  ge&erAl  question  of  the  deciiue  ia 
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1ertility»  there  are  mvnj  points  of  illiintrntioti.  The  average  birthrafee  tTiroagh- 
oub  AustmliA  ii  notv  not  more  than  20  for  every  hundred  wom^^n  between  the 
tLgeB  tf  18  and  50  yoarfif  wh^le  as  reoancly  as  1884  the  number  waa  30;  t^a 
that  the  decline  18  eqU'd  to  f^n&< third.  A  Btnkmg  iostanca  of  this  comes  from 
New  Sjuth  Waloft.  In  1983  there  wore  112,546  women  of  the  agas  stated  ;  m 
1998  there  w^re  165.767  ;  yet  the  same  numb.^r  of  cdildreo  were  born  in  e^ch 
yean  Looking  mr>re  closely  into  the  matter,  it  is  found  that  the  birth-rate 
among-^t  cnarned  wom^a  who  have  not  had  previous  issue  has  fallen  from  33  7 
per  hundred  to  on!.?  265^  whilst  for  women  with  previous  i»isue  the  rate,  wtiich 
was  27-B  in  1837,  is  dow  not  more  than  19.  At  every  stage  of  ohild-bearini;;  the 
reduou  m  in  the  birth-rate  is  vii^ible.  Taking  Auatralla  as  a  whole,  atii  inciiiding 
New  Zeaiand,  the  (ali  in  the  birthrate  is  auoh  that  there  are  47,000  binhsi  I^hs 
4haQ  would  have  occurred  under  the  ratdii  prevailing  as  late  as  ten  years  ago.     So 

I  important  a  development  of  social  I>f4  must  h«ve  far-reaching  coosequeoceii, 
although  ite  economic  eSscts  are  only  beginning  to  be  visible. 

The  couples  without  childruo  are,  in  proportion,  twice  as  numerouft  as  they 
were  in  the  lait  goneratian,  and  the  number  to  a  oouple  has  on  an  average  fsUea 
from  5  31  to  4  04'-that  is,  by  127  ctiildren  to  a  hundred  families.  There  han 
^een  a  tiligbt  tendency  to  postpone  marri^es,  the  age  both  of  grooms  and 
brides  being  now  s'>mewhat  higher  than  formerly.  Thift,  however,  dtea  not 
aco  mnt  for  the  rr'ducbton  in  the  siz<i  of  famtliest  seeiog  that  the  d»ciine  is 
found  at  every  age  of  marrtage.  Where  the  bride's  age  is  20  the  average  number 
of  hor  children  was  formerly  6  2,  now  it  is  5"3 ;  at  age  30,  the  reduction  is  from 
3  4  to  2-2;  at  age  39,  from  11  to  0  5;  and  so  at  every  age.  It  must  not  be 
•upposed,  however,  that  there  are  no  longer  any  targe  families;  on  the  contrary, 
AS  many  as  29  children  have  been  born  to  the  fiame  father,  and  21  to  the  same 

^  mother ;  but  these  large  families  are  very  much  less  frequent  than  was  once  the 

The  marriages  of  a  generation  ago  prodac^d  an  average  of  531  children.  To 
women  of  British  or  Irish  birth  the  number  oF  children  to  a  family  was  5  6; 
to  Australian  women  the  average  was  only  4  7.  Ttie  number  for  all  classes  has 
now  fallen  to  4  chddren  per  m^vrriage,  the  reduction  affecting  bath  th»  nabive- 
bDrtf  and  women  of  British  birth,  but  mr  re  largely  the  former ;  and,  akhough  the 
(aotfl  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  it  woul)  appear  that  tbe  families  of  women  of 
Australian  birth  do  not  now  on  an  average  exoeed  35.  In  contiectioa  with  this 
extremely  imp[)rtai]t  matter  there  is  tnueh  mom  for  further  investigation.  It 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  wom^n  who  bear  large  families  can  be  assigned 
to  one  or  other  of  certain  distinct  classes:  thos^  who  lock  upon  child-bearing 
as  a  condition  cf  the  married  state  to  be  accepted— cheerfully  or  not,  a^  the  ca^ie 
may  be — as  amongst  the  thing^^  that  are  Inevitable ;  those  who  are  indaenond  in 
their  conduct  by  considerations  of  religion;  and  those  who,  uninflaencd  by 
mrvtives  of  prudence  or  religion,  are  careless  as  to  the  number  and  fate  of  thfir 
off^pnngi  being  ready  at  any  moment  to  transfer  the  obIigati:m  of  their  support 
to  the  community  at  large> 

The  prevalence  of  births  of  ante-nuptial  oonoepUon— a  matter  hitherto 
little  understood — has  now  been  completely  invebtigated.  The  number  of  iho^e 
births  varies  wi^h  the  condition t  of  every  oountry.  In  New  3  mth  Wale^,  during 
the  past  aix  years,  there  WL»re  13,366  marriages  in  respeotof  whioh  ther<«  was  ante- 
nuptial conception,  and,  as  the  total  number  of  marriages  was  49.641,  at  least 
27  tnarriages  in  a  hundred  followed  cincaplion,  During  the  s^me  period  the 
ilSegiiimate  htrtha  numbered  14.779 :  there  were,  therefore^  23,145  cartes  of  con- 
ception amongst  unmarried  women  ^  in  13,366  inntances  marriage  preceded  the 
birth  of  the  child,  so  that  the  children  were  li^gitimatipiod  in  rather  more  than 
47  Gates  out  of  100.  A  study  of  the  igures  of  births  of  ante  nuptial  conoeption 
fnakes  it  cbvious  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  instanof^s  premarital  liit^r- 
course  is  not  an  anticipation  of  marriage  already  arranged »  but  that  the  mar- 
riages are  forced  u^ion  the  parties,  and  would  not  ha  entered  into  were  it  BOl  for 
ihe  condition  of  the  woman. 


SECTION    IV.— BEPEESENTATION,   AND  THE    GENEBAIi 
ELECTION  OF  1899. 

Rkpbksentation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1896  the  colony  is 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  Representation  Act  Amendment  Acts, 
1887  and  1889,  into  sixty-two  districts  for  purposes  of  European 
representation — fifty-eight  rural  districts  having  one  member  each, 
and  four  city  electorates  three  members  each.  The  Act  of  1889 
directed  that  in  computing  for  electoral  purposes  the  population  of 
the  colony  28  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  country  population — 
t.«.,  all  persons  living  outside  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
The  total  population  of  the  colony  (other  than  Maoris),  with  the 
addition  aforesaid,  having  been  ascertaineti.  is  then  divided  by  the 
number  of  members  (70),  and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  forms  the 
quota.  The  four  city  electoral  districts  (which  have  three  members 
each)  are  so  defined  in  extent  that  the  population  shall  be  thr^e 
times  the  quota.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  the 
country  into  a  given  number  of  districts  ail  having  exactly  the 
precise  quota  of  population,  the  law  permits  the  Commissioners  to 
make  an  allowance  of  750  persons  by  way  of  addition  to  or  deduction 
from  the  population  of  rural  districts,  and  of  100  in  case  of  city 
electorates,  with  special  provision  for  districts  where  the  population 
is  partly  city  and  partly  rural.  Due  consideration  is  raven  ta 
community  of  interest,  facilities  of  communication,  and  topo* 
graphical  features,  as  far  as  possible,  in  forming  the  districts. 

**  The  Representation  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896/*  provides  for 
two  permanent  Commissions,  called  the  •*  North  "  and  **  Middle  ** 
Island  Representation  Commissions.  These  sit  together  as  a  joint 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  fixiijg  the  number  of  districts  for  the 
North  and  Middle  Islands  respectively,  but  afterwards  act  separately 
and  independently  of  one  another,  the  duties  and  functions  of  each 
beiDg  confined  to  their  respective  island. 

The  North  Island  with  its  adjacent  islands  now  includes  80 
electoral  districts,  having  34  members;  the  Middle  and  Stewart 
Islands  having  32  districts  and  36  members.  In  1893  the  Norlli 
Island  returned  31  and  the  Middle  Island  39  members.  But  mo^a- 
ment  of  population  between  1891   and   1896  haa  resulted   in   the 
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addition  of  three  njembers  to  the  North,  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  Middle  Island. 

These  diBtricts  are,  as  above  stated,  for  purposes  of  Enropean 
representation.  Bnt  the  colony  is  again  divided  into  four  districta 
for  purposes  of  Maori  representation,  under  the  electoral  law*  each 
district  having  one  Native  member  elected  by  the  Maoris  ;  so  that 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  consists  of  74  members  altogether— 
70  Europeans  and  4  Maoris. 

The  Electoral  Acts, 

By  the  principal  Act,  which  came  into  force  in  1893,  the  great 
step  was  taken  of  admitting  women  to  the  franchise.  The  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1896  abolished  the  non-residential  or  property  qualifi- 
cation, with  a  saving  clause  in  favour  of  then-existing  registrations 
in  respect  of  such  qualification. 

[Electors  are  enrolled  on  sending  to  the  H^gislrar  a  claim  and  declaration 
accordiog  to  a  prescribed  form.  There  are  no  fixed  periods  for  making  up  fresh 
electoral  rolls,  bnt  the  rolls  are  revised  and  printed  before  a  general  election,  and 
also  for  any  disLrict  in  which  a  bye-election  in  to  take  place.  Nor  are  there  any 
fixed  periods  for  the  revising  and  purifying  of  the  rolls.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Regietrar  of  each  electoral  district  to  keep  tbe  rolls  revised  and  complete.] 


The  General  Election  of  1899. 
For  Europeun  Eepreaentatives, 
(PoUmg-day,  6th  December,  1899,    Number  of  PoHing- places,  l,6ti2,) 
Dealing  with  the  population  of  both  sexes,  it  is  found  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  on  the  rolls  was  373,744,  out  of  a  total 
adult  population  estimated  at  386,146.     These  results  give  a  pro- 
portion of  96  79  per  cent,  of  adults  who  w^ere  registered  as  electors^ 
as  against  95' 11  at  the  previous  election  in  189S,  and  94-98  in  1893- 
The  BUtnber  of  persons  who  voted  was  279.3;^0,  or  77*59  per  cent,  of 
the  number  on  the  rolls,  a  slightly  hagher  proportion  than  obtained 
in  1896,  which  was  76"  13  per  cent. 


Dftte  of  OoQsral 
EleeUoD, 

Rstimaled 

Total 

AdQlt 

FersODB. 

Number 

on 

BollB, 

Proportion 

of  Adult 

Person! 

replBUjrod 

&s  Electors. 

Number  of 

Persons 
who  TOled. 

Proportion 

of  rersoni 

on  Holli 

who  Toied. 

1S93 
1896 
1S99 

819,010       802.997 
866,658       339,230 
336,146       8T3.744 

94-98 
9511 
96-79 

220,062 
258/264 
279,330 

75-25* 

7613 

77^59• 

Dealing  with  men  only,  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  210,529, 
or  only  4,244  short  of  the  full  number  of  adult  males  in  the  colony 
as  estimated  for  the  day  of  the  election.  The  males  who  voted  in 
1899  were  159,780,  or  7906  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  rolls,  against 
75-90  per  cent,  in  1896. 
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Dftle  of  Oenerftl 
Bleotion. 

Bstimated 
Total 
Adalt 

MftlM. 

Number 

on 

BoUs. 

Proportion 
of  Adult 

lialM 
reffi8t«red 
uBlectora. 

Number 

who 

voted. 

Proportion 
of  If  ales 
onKoUs 

who  TOted. 

1893 
1896 
1899        .. 

179,539 
197,002 
214,773 

193,536 
196,925 
210,529 

t 
99  96 
98  02 

129,792 
149.471 
159,780 

69  61* 

75-90 

7906* 

*  BxolndiDR  figures  for  three  electorates  in  which  there  was  no  contest, 
f  The  number  on  rolls  was  in  excess  of  the  estimated  adult  male  population  at  the 
date  of  the  election. 

The  figures  relating  to  women  show  that  a  larger  proportion 
(95*24  per  cent.)  of  adults  were  registered  as  electors  in  1899  than  in 
1896  (89*13  per  cent.),  which  would  indicate  an  increasing  disposi- 
tion to  use  the  franchise.  But  the  number  of  women  who  voted, 
119,550,  is  75*70  per  cent,  of  the  females  on  the  rolls,  while  in  1896 
there  were  108,783  who  voted,  giving  the  higher  proportion  of  76*44 
per  cent. ;  so  that  (assuming  the  figures  to  be  correct)  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  greater  willingness  now  on  the  part  of  tne  females  to 
go  to  the  poll. 


Date  of  Oeneral 
Blection. 

Bstimated 
Total 
Adult 

Females. 

Number 

on 

Bolls. 

Proportion 

of  Adult 

Females 

registered 

asElectors. 

Number 
who 
voted. 

Proportion 

of  Females 

on  Bolls 

who  Yoted. 

1893 
1896 
1899 

139.471 
159,656 
171,373 

109.461         78-48 
142.305    1      8913 
168,215         95  24 

90,290 
108,783 
119,550 

8618* 

76-44 

76-70* 

*  Bzduding  figures  for  three  electorates  in  which  there  was  no  contest. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  different  districts  the  number 
of  electors  of  each  sex  on  the  rolls,  with  the  voters,  and  the  esti- 
mated population : — 


Population, 
1896  (pf 

Electors  on 

Number 
of  Voters  who 

District. 

Dist  lets  pro- 
claimed in 

September  of 
that  Year). 

recorded  Votes. 

|a 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bay  of  Islaadi 

9,841 

3,745 

1,794 

2.657 

1,380 

M*inden 

J 

9,661 

3,686 

1,855 

2.397 

1,314 

Waitemaca    .. 

9,404 

3.160 

1,716 

2.134 

1,906 

Eden 

,       10,469 

2,866 

2,672 

2,397 

2,109 

City  of  Aacklaod 

'       35,539 

9,355 

8,981 

7,102 

6,517 

Pamell 

1       10,741 

2,824 

!     3.255 

2,177 

2.356 

^[ao'jkaa 

!       10.444 

2,747 

i     2,591 

2,066 

1,846 

Fcaokiio 

1       10,005 

2,655 

!     2,141 

2,166 

1.570 

THAmet 

10,079 

8,756 

2,480 

2,729 

1,950 

Obinemari     . . 

'        9,467 

5.332 

1     2,541 

3,679 

1,847 

W&ikAtO 

9,894 

3,167 

1     2,115 

2,517 

1,835 

MTTMBBB  OF  BLBOTOBS,  BTO. 
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Blrtarfot, 

11 

PopulatloQ, 

iflM  {or 
Diitricta  jjfo- 

oUlmed  in 
Be}itein^i«r  of 

tbat  tear  J. 

Eidctora  on 
RolL 

NumbflT 
of  Voten  who 

MalM. 

Fem«l«a. 

Malei, 

temalaa. 

Bay  of  Plenty 

9,405 

2,820 

1,966 

2,353 

1,609 

Waiapu 

9,ill 

3,855 

2,251 

3,249 

1,82& 

Hawko'aBay     . 

9.58^ 

2,991 

1,878 

# 

• 

Nftpler 

11.375 

3,524 

2,407 

2,052 

1,898 

WaipftWfi 

d,6S3 

3,054 

1,852 

2.582 

1,626 

Fi^biatda 

e,fii7 

2,796 

1,706 

2,345 

1.403 

Maaterton      . 

9,504 

3,077 

2,095 

2,423 

1.566 

Wa(Tar&p&     . 

8,649 

3,874 

1,800 

2,380 

1.47a 

Egmont 

9,391 

3,356 

1,969 

2,854 

1,364 

Tamdaki       . 

10,686 

3,080 

2,649 

2,584 

2,099 

Hawem 

8,686 

3,110 

2,082 

2,461 

1,603 

Patea 

8,687 

3,037 

1,810 

2,284 

1,298 

Watiganui 

10,367 

8,406 

2,996 

2,755 

2,400 

Rarrgitikei     . 

9,439 

3,569 

2,040 

2,634 

1,182 

Palmeratoo    . 

10,198 

2,988 

2,363 

9,282 

1,801 

Ma  n  a  Wat  u     . 

8,604 

2,752 

1,760 

2,153 

1,163 

Oiaki 

8,530 

2,521 

1,713 

3,066 

1,303. 

Subarba  of  WelHagton 

10,567 

3,179 

2,947 

9,460 

2.110 

Ciiy  of  Wellington      . , 

35,616 

9,946 

'    8.928 

8,533 

7,080 

Ciiy  of  Nolaon 

10,727 

2,572 

2,796 

9,235 

2,286 

Motueka 

9,912 

2,469 

1,817 

1,900 

1,190 

Walran 

10,391 

3,222 

2,256 

2,607 

1.692 

Bullflr 

9,606 

3,637 

2.295 

3,209 

1,931 

Grey 

9,8ao 

8,582 

2,141 

3,828 

1,706 

Weatland       .. 

9,337 

2,829 

1,698 

1  * 

* 

Ashley 

9,964 

2,764 

1     1,705 

1,975 

1,160 

Kaiapoi 

9,785 

2,509 

2,267 

2,136 

1,879 

A?on 

9,691 

2,441 

2,452 

3,046 

1,964 

City  of  Cliriitchurcii  ,, 

35,628 

9,976 

10,774 

8,026 

8,294 

Lyttelton 

10,639 

2,516 

2.3*25  i 

1,966 

1,621 

Kicoartoa 

8,974 

2,432 

2,15a 

2,004 

1,72^ 

Ell6»mere 

9,446 

2,?85 

1     1,636 

1,966 

1,460 

Bel  wye 

9,270 

2,783 

1,697  , 

2,107 

1,950 

Aab  burton 

10,187 

3,079 

2,149 

2,541 

1,661> 

Geraldine 

9,003 

2,438 

1.905  ! 

2,049 

1,488 

Timara 

10,166 

2,628 

2,390 

2,161 

1,818 

Waiiaki 

9,627 

2,778 

1,751 

2,209 

1,161> 

Oftmaru 

10,146 

2,610 

2,271 

2,024 

l,72St 

WaiheDna 

9,746 

2,630 

1,810 

• 

« 

Waikouaiti    ., 

9,443 

2,171 

a»086 

1,699 

1,467 

City  of  Dunedio 

86,000 

9,646 

10,438 

7,786 

7,775 

CaTflr»bam    . . 

11,361 

3,001 

3^150 

2,302 

2,810 

Taiori 

9,480 

2,496 

2,025 

1,952 

1,442 

Bruoe 

8,764 

2,659 

2,006 

2,029 

1,639 

Tuapeka 

Clutba 

9,290 

2,944 

1,776 

2,210 

1,24S 

9,814 

2,668 

2,057 

2,222 

1,604 

M&taqra 

9,767 

3,101 

3,085 

2,416 

1       1,68'J 

Wakattpu      . . 

9,434 

3,059 

1,706 

2,367 

1,254 

Wmlla^a 

9,270 

3,007 

1,671 

2,356 

1,217 

iDvercargill   .. 

10,757 

2,844 

2,960 

2,368 

2,282 

Awarua 

9,611 

2,3S6 

1,676 

1,831 

1,271 

*  Not  oonlMted. 
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Particulars  are  given  for  the  four  city  electorates,  where  the 
electors  have  the  right  of  voting  for  three  members.  The  number 
of  votes  exercisable  is  nearly  fourteen  thousand  in  excess  of  those 
recorded,  so  that  some  of  the  electors  evidently  voted  for  only  one  or 
two  candidates : — 


ii 

SleolOTi  on  the  EoUk. 

Votati  who  recorded 
Vot««. 

K 

III 

an 

|5* 

mf. 

USQ. 

1        TolaJ. 
1 

1      jj 
Men.         1 

1 

Total. 

Anokluid 

3 

9,355 

8,981 

18,336 

7.102 

6,61713,619 

38,676 

40,867 

Wftllingtoo       *. 

S 

g.946 

8,938 

18.674 

8,533 

7,080 

15.613 

43,694 

46.839 

Chrifltchureh    -, 

3 

9. 976 

10,774 

^, 

isa 

8,096 

8,294 

16,320 

43.062 

48,960 

Dnuetiin 

3 

9.64610,438 

90^004 

7.786  7.776 

15,561 

43,980 

46,683 

ToM 

12 

58,923  39,121 

78.044 

31.447  29,666 

61^113 

169,4iajl 

L83*3aa 

A  return  is 

added  showing  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each 

candidate : — 

Nnmber  of 

Namberof 

Votes 

Votes 

recorded. 

recorded. 

PlArtATA.!  Distr 

lets 

fi!lA«tArA.1  DIatrieta 

and 

and 

n 

Names  of  Candid 

ates. 

li^  1 

Names  of  Candidate 

Hi 

|5- 

i 

Bay  of  Islands : 

Pamell: 

Houston.  R.  M. 

..  2,002 

Lawry,  F.    . . 

.  2.263 

Mcliood.  N.  A. 

..  1.935    3,937 

Campbell,  H. 

..   1.423 

Marsden : 

Allen.  J.  0... 

846 

4,589 

Thompson,  R. 
Alderton,  G.  E. 

..  2.205 
..       891 

Manukau : 
G'Rorke,  Sir  G.  M. 

..  1,967 

Mftckesy,  0.  E. 
Waittmata : 
Monk,  R.      . . 

R. 

..       615    3,711 
..   1,713 

Taylor.  J.  B. 
Buckland,  W.  F. 
Hull,  F. 
Franklin : 

.       936 

.       516 

493 

3.91S 

Ford,  E. 
Newman,  0. 
Eden: 

..   1,263 

..       364    3,340 

Massey,  W.  F. 
Wilson,  W.  Findlay 
Thames : 

.  2,458 
.  1,278 

8,736 

Bollard,  J.    .. 

..  2,255 

McGowan,  J. 

.  2,573 

Niccol.  M.    . . 

..  2,251     4,506 

Greenslade,  H.  J. 

.  1,389 

City  of  Auckland 

Taylor,  E.  H. 

.       717 

4,e79 

Napier.  W.  J. 

..  6,097 

Ohinemuri  : 

Fowlds,  G.    . . 

..  5,595 

Palmer,  Jackson 

.   1,765 

Orowther,  W.* 

..  4,751 

Mosp,  E.  G.  B. 

.  1.470 

Holland.  J.  J. 

..  4,657 

McCulIongh,  W. 

.       795 

Hobbs,  R.     . . 

..  4,647 

Stewart,  M.  J. 

762 

Baume,  F.  E. 

..  3,792 

Deeble,  W.  . . 

.       524 

Rosser,  A.     . . 

..  3,511 

De  Bakker,  L. 

206 

Vaile,  S. 

..  2,456 

Drumm,  E.  J. 

4 

5,596 

Regan.  J.      . . 

..   1,470 

Waikato : 

French,  R.  . . 

..  1,366 

Lang,  F.  W. 

.  2,337 

Qainlan.  P.  . . 

..       334  38,676 

Hosking,  J.  . . 

.  2,015 

4,352 

♦  Died,  14th  March,  1900.    J.  H.  Witheford  elected.  27th  April.  1900. 
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Electoral  Distrioto 

and 

Names  of  Candidates. 


Bay  of  Plenty : 

Herriea.  W.  H. 

Lundon,  D. . . 
Waiapu : 

Carroll,  J.     . . 

PitzRoy,  0.  A. 

Dunlop,  J.  0. 
Hatoke*8  Bay : 

Russell,  W.  R. 
Napier: 

Eraser,  A.  L.  D. 

McLean,  R.  D.  D.     . . 
Waipawa : 

Hall.  C. 

Hunter,  G.  .. 
Pahiatua : 

O'Meara,  J.  .. 

Smith,  G.H. 
Master  ton : 

Hofig.A.  W. 

Cockbara-Hood,  0.  B. 
IVairarapa : 

Hornsby,  J.  T.  M.      . . 

Buchanan,  W.  G. 

Phillips,  Goleman 
Egmont : 

Symes,  W.   . . 

Monkhouse,  W. 
Tara^iaki : 

Smith,  E.  M. 

Brown,  H.    . . 
Hawera : 

McGuire,  P. 

Major,  0.  E. 

Astbury,  D.  L.  A. 
Patea: 

Hutchison,  G. 

Remington,  A.  E. 
Wanganui : 

WUlis,  A.  D. 

Carson,  G.    . . 

Murph^,  J... 
Rangitikei : 

Lethbridge,  P.  Y. 

Bagnall,J.  J. 

Gascoigne,  E. 
Palmerston : 

Pirani,  P.     . . 

Wood,  W.  T. 

Buick,  D.     . . 


Number  of 
Votes  recorded. 


-2 


M 


2,110 

1,852    8,962 


8,158 

1,824 

100 

5,077 

t 

t 

1,994 
1,956 

8,950 

2,882 
1,775 

4,107 

2,058 
1,689 

8,747 

2,591 
1,400 

8,991 

1,974 
1,818 

66    8,858 

2,258 

1,985    4,288 

2,405 
2,278    4,688 

1,740 
1,685 
688  4,068 

1,858 

1,729  8,582 

2,878 
2,169 
108  5,155 

1,985 
1,458 
278  3,716 

1,980 
1,465 
688  4,088 


Electoral  Distrioto 

And 

Names  of  Candidates. 


Number  of 
Votes  recorded. 


I 


Manawaiu : 
Stevens,  J.   . . 
Bruce,  R.  C. 

Otaki : 

Field,  H.  A.^ 

Morrison,  C.  B. 
Suburbs  of  Wellington 

Wilford,  T.  M. 

Newman,  A.  K. 

Kirk,  R.  0.  . . 

Ki.ight,  R.  G. 
City  of  WiUingion : 

Hutcheson,  J, 

Atkinson «  A.  R, 

PiHhtvr^  n, 

Maodonald,  T  K. 

Hhlop,T  VV 

Jellicoe,  E.  G. 

Luke.  C.  M. 

Cftrmlchftel,  T. 

EarasbaWt  W. 

Duno&n,  D,  B. 
City  of  Nelson : 

Graham,  J.  . . 

Hursthouse,  R. 
Motueka : 

MoKenzie,  R. 

Moffatt,  W.  J. 
Wairau : 

Mills,  0.  H. 

Clifford,  W.  L. 
Buller : 

Golvin,  J.     .. 

O'Regan,  P.  J. 

Orey: 

Guinness,  A.  R. 

Hannan,  M. 
Wtetland : 

Seddon,Rt.  Hon.  R. 
Ashley : 

Meredith,  R. 

Caverhill,  T.  H. 
Kaiapoi : 

Buddo,  D.    . . 

Moore,  R.     . . 

Verrall,  J.  M. 
Avon: 

Tanner,  W.  W. 

Rhodes,  A.  E.  G. 


..  1,732 

..   1,584    3,816 

.     1,838 

..   1,533    3,871 

..  2,298 

..   1,762 

491 

9    4,560 

..  7,486 
..  6,703 
..  6,442 
...6,320 
..  6,297 
..  4,751 
..  3,812 
..  1,004 
..       851 

78  43,694 

..   2,551 

..   1,970    4,521 

..   2,078 

..  1,012    3,090 

..  2,786 

..   1,413    4,199 

..   2,646 

..  2,294    5,140 

..   2,660 

..   1,874    4,534 

J.       t  t 

..   1,943 

..   1,192    3,135 

..  2,186 
..  1,705 

124    4,015 

..  2,074 

..   1,926    4,000 


'  Died,  10th  December,  1890 ;  W.  H.  Ft  eld  elected,  lltb  January,  1900.       t  Not  contested. 
7     * 
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Electoral  Dimrlctii 

and 

Naiuei  of  CandidaUM. 


CUy  of  Chriitchurch : 

Cellini.  W.  W. 

Lewifi,  C.      . . 

Rll.  H.  O.    .. 

Taylor,  T.  K. 

Smith,  O.  J. 

Taylor,  C.     . . 

Donn«:)]y,  M. 

Orisig,  J.       . . 
LytUlif/n : 

lAiir^nii/^/n,  O. 

Jac^nf:^,  W. 
Ftiuarl/Ai : 

}'^,\\f.%U»n,  W. 

Monijiomftry,  W.  H. 
HMvyn : 

HanJy.  C  A.  C. 

lUnriiA,  J.    .. 

Iiarr«tt,  4.    . . 

Wiliion,  K,    . . 
Akhhiirtrm : 

Mol^rshlan,  J. 

Harper,  C  J. 

Manliri,  W.  H. 

?ffcK'ra((tj<*,  J. 
OtraUlhu : 

Klatriiari,  F.  U. 

McInU>R>i,  C.  N. 

KraMir,  J.     .. 
Timaru : 

}U\\  Jone8,  W. 

K«)ith,  J.  S. 

Mah'  iioy,  J. 

Btowfird,  W.  J. 

Carniiboll,  J. 

liorcham,  8. 
Oaniani: 

Duncan,  T.  Y. 

MacphcrHon,  J.  A. 
Waihntut  : 

McKcnzio,  J. 


Nnml/^r  of 
Voww  rftcorded. 


m  4 

w  «5  £; 


7,fM 

r,,413 
5,212 
4,427 

2.7f)0 
Vj7 

l,ftr,7 

l,7r/) 
l,fi5C 

4M 

427 

2,027 

l,2v{ft 

727 

221 

2,881 
77.'> 
431 

81G 
72 

2,139 
712 
627 

2,6^)0 
1,24G 


BiMror 


Electora 
a 
NazDMof 


43.062 
3,. 187 
3,733 
3.416 

3,357 

4,2rjO 

3.537 

3,979 

8,878 
3,746 


Waikouaiti : 
Allen.  E.  G... 
White.  J.      .. 

City  of  Dunedin : 
Millar,  J.  A. 
Arnold.  J.  P. 
Barclay,  A.  K. 
Mackenzie.  M.  J.  S. 
Siigo,  A. 
Havnes.  C... 
Chapman,  C.  R. 

Caver aham : 

Morrison,  A. 

Warren.  W.  H. 
TaUri : 

Carncrou,  W.  C.  F. 

Begg,  AC.  .. 

iJrur^ : 
Allen,  J. 
AndcrHon.  J-  G. 

Tuapeka : 
Bcnnct,  J.    . . 
Rawlins,  C.  C. 
Fraser,  A.     . . 

Clutha  : 

ThoniBon,  J.  W. 

Mcleod,  F. 

Malcolm,  A.  S. 
Mataura : 
I      McNah,  R.   .. 

Raymond,  J.  W. 

I  Wakattpu: 
I      Franer,  W.   . . 
I      KtjlIy.J.       .. 
i  Wallarf: 
:      Oilfoddor,  M. 
Carmichaol,  A.  M. 

Invercargill : 
Hatian,  J.  A. 
Kelly,  J.  \V. 

Awarua  : 
Ward,  J.  G. 
Murray,  W.  T. 


!l2 

1.749 
1,417 

9,045 
8.990 
7,368 
6.796 
6.415 
4.919 
1.999 

9.860 

1.759 

1.997 
1,467 

1.966 
1,609 

1.758 

1,879 

823 

1,809 

1,819 

605 

9.189 
1,978 

1,895 
1.726 

1.896 
1,677 

2.451 
2.189 

2.417 
685 


9,166 


43,960 
4,612 
8.394 
8.66S 

8,453 

8,79S 
4,105 
8,691 
8,573 
4,640 
8,109 


The  Lyttelton  poll  wan  taken  on  the  15th  December.  1899,  and  the  Rangi- 
iikci  poll  on  the  20th  December,  1899. 


*  Not  conteited. 
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— 

1809. 

1896. 

184,929 
174,476 

1893. 

Number  of  votes  recorded  for  members  elected  . . 
Number  of  votes  recorded  for  defeated  candidates 

202,324 
186,806 

163,668 
149,413 

Total  votes  recorded* 

387,629 

369,404 

303.076 

Number  of  names  on  rolls  in  districts  uncontested 
Number  of  names  on  rolls  in  districts  whore  elec- 
tions were  contested 

Total  number  of  electors  on  rolls 

13,726 
360,018 

839,230 

10,689 
292,458 

378,744 

339,280 

302,997 

Total  population  at  last  census 

703,119 

703,119 

626,359 

*  Total  number  of  electors  who  recorded  their  votes :  279390  in  1809, 256,254  in  1896.  and 
220.062  in  1893. 

Occupations  op  Members  op  House  op  Bepresentativbs. 

The  occupations  of  members  elected  in  1896  and  1899  show  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  farmer  class. 
The  table,  however,  shows  that  farmers  or  runholders  still  furnish 
more  members  than  any  other  class  of  occupation.  There  were 
twenty  of  these  (besides  seven  given  as  "settlers"  or  **  gentle- 
men ")  returned  in  1899.  There  were  nine  barristers  or  solicitors, 
and  eight  journalists  : — 


Occapations. 
Professional — 

Barrister,  solicitor 

Journalist 

Mining  advocate,  interpreter,  lecturer,  teacher 
Commercial — 

Auctioneer 

Director  of  financial  company    . . 

Native  agent    . . 

Stationer,  bookseller,  draper,  grocer,  butcher 

Merchant,  iron  merchant,  timber  merchant 

Storekeeper     .. 

Commission  agent,  clerk,  accountant 

Industrial- 
Tailor,  shoemaker 

Mill-owner,  ship-rigger,  builder,  metallurgical  engi- 
neer, mine-manager 
Farmer 
Sheep-farmer,  runholder,  grazier,  stock-owner 

Others- 
Settler,  gentleman 
Contractor 


1896.         1699. 


6 
9 
3 


8 
8 
1 
8 


4 

11 
14 

8 
8 


9 

8 
4 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 


2 

18 

7 

7 
8 


F(yr  Maori  Representatives, 
(Polling-day,  19th  December,  1899.) 

Of  a  Maori  population  amounting  to  39,854  persons  at  the  census 
of  1896,  18,628  voted  at  the  general  election  held  .in  December, 
1899,  an  increase  of  620  on  the  number  who  voted  at  the  election 
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of  1896.  In  1893  the  voters  numbered  11,269,  or  1,789  persons. 
fewer  than  in  1896,  when  13,008  Maoris  recorded  their  votes.  As" 
the  Native  population  did  not  increase  between  1891  and  1896, 
but  rather. diminished  somewhat,  it  would  appear  that  Maoris  are 
taking  more  interest  as  to  their  representation  in  Parh'ament  than 
formerly,  or  perhaps  there  is  now  more  convenience  for  attending 
to  vote,  or  better  knowledge  of  political  affairs.  The  numbers  of 
voters  for  the  several  districts  in  December,  1899,  were : — 


VlAtf*tnrA.1  DiaLricts 

Population :  Censns  1898. 

:  Number  who 
1        YOted. 

1 

^Percent. 
ofPopalaUoD 

Hales. 

Females.:   Totals. 

i 

at 

aUAgea. 

North  Island— 
Northern  Maori 
Kaf>tem  Maori 
Wf  f>terii  Maori 

Middle  Island- 
Southern  Maori 

6,165 
6,981 
8,247 

1.830 

4,010 
C,064 
6,893 

1,214 

9,175 
12,995 
15,140 

2,644 

S,265 
5,661 
5,096 

606 

24  69 
4366 
S8-66 

28-89 

Totals           ..     21,678 

i 

18,181 

89.864 

13,628 

84-20 

The  votes  recorded  for  each  candidate  were  : — 


Electoral  Districts 

and 

Names  of  Candidates. 


Northern  Maori  Electoral 

District : 
Hone  Heke  . . 
Muta  Kapa  . . 
Henry    Papa    Ururoa 

(Henry  Flavel) 
Keritoki  te  Aha 
Poata  Uruamo 

Eastern  Maori  Electoral 
District  : 
Wiremu  Fere 
Mohi  te  Atahikoia      . . 
Harinai  Apanai 
Kereru  Namia 
Tare  Mete    . . 
Tamati  Haweti 


Number  of 

Votes 
recorded. 


1,453 
867 

225 

126 

94 


2,294 

1,387 

1,816 

331 

207 

126 


i 
H 


Electoral  Districts 

and 

Names  of  Candidates. 


Number  of 

Votes 
recorded. 


U3  , 


1 


2,265 


Western  Maori  Electoral 
District : 

Henare  Kaihau          . .  2,686 

Te  Heuheu  Tukino    . .  873 

Te  Aohau  Nikitini     . .  581 

Waata  Hipango         . .  440 

Hone  Paten e              . .  199 

Takarangi  Mete  Kingi  173 

Wirema  Ngapaki      ..  145 


6,096 


6,661 


Southern  Maori  Electoral 
District : 
Tame  Parata  . .       387 

TaitahaHape  ..219        606 

Total..  13,62a 


On  the  succeediog  page  will  be  found  a  tabular  statemeot  giving 
the  results  of  each  general  election  since  the  year  1863  for  purposea 
of  European  representation. 
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Gbnebal  Elections  fob  European  Hbpresentativbs  held  from  the  Year 

1853. 


|i 

II. 

1^^ 

11 

0^ 

ATenK«  K umbel-  or 

'^  c  ^  1  '^  ^  •  1 

pRjIliLnieiiC. 

til 

II 

nun 

gjp,  pIp»J 

1^^ 

if 

First     , . 

1853 

^    5,934 

37 

• 

30,000 

811 

5-1 

160 

S^oond  .. 

1853 

«  10,324 

37 

« 

37,192 

1,006 

3-6 

£79 

Third     . . 

1861 

13,466 

53 

* 

79,711 

1,504 

bB 

254 

Fotirtli  ., 

1866 

« m,nm 

n 

• 

190,607 

3.647 

6-7 

463 

Fifth      . . 

1871 

47,276 

74 

• 

24S,4{X) 

3,357 

53 

639 

Sixtb      ., 

1875 

61,765 

84 

• 

875,856 

4,474 

6-1 

736 

Seventh 

18791    82,S71 

84 

14 

43,776463,729 

5,521 

56 

979 

Eighth  . . 

1881 

120,972 

91 

11 

69,985;500,910 

5,505 

41 

1,329 

Ninth    ,. 

1884 

137,666 

91 

11 

74,671^,564,304 

6,aoi 

41 

1,6U 

T«nth     . . 

1987 

175,410 

91 

5 

111,911603,361 

6,630 

3-4 

1,928 

Eltjventh 

1890 

183,171 

70 

6 

136,337  625.508 

8,930 

34 

2,G17 

Twelfth.. 

lB93^d02,997 

70 

3    **ii2O,082  67i2,M5 

9,^)4 

22 

4,32S 

Thirteenth 

1896' 43*49,  SmO 

70 

,,    <*258,3S4  714J62 

10,202 

2'1 

4,H5£ 

Fourteenth 

leygwsjii 

70  1 

8    <*279,330  766,506 

10,807 

20   5,339 

*  Information  not  obtainable. 

1  Including  100,  the  estimated  number  in  Akaroa  District,  for  which  there  is  no  return, 
s Including  800,  the  estimated  number  in  the  electorates  of  Town  of  New  Plymouth, 
Grey  and  Bell,  and  Omata,  for  which  districts  there  are  no  returns. 

s  Electors  for  the  Electoral  District  of  *'  The  Otago  Goldflelds  "  not  included 

«  Men  and  women. 

•  Voters  recording  votes. 


SECTION    v.— IMPORTS:    CUSTOMS    AND    EXCISE 
REVENUE. 

Imports. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  imports  used  in  making  up  the 
figures  given  in  this  portion  of  the  statistical  report  are  obtained 
from  Customs  entries,  verified  where  necessary,  as  with  goods  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  by  examination.  For  exports,  the  *'  free  on 
board  in  New  Zealand "  value  is  given  ;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  the  Collector  of  Customs  examines  carefully  the  amounts 
stated,  and  compares  them  with  current  price-lists,  to  prevent  any 
over-estimate.  Goods  transhipped  at  a  foreign  port  are  regarded  as 
imported  from  the  country  where  they  were  originally  shipped,  and 
exports  as  destined  for  the  country  where  it  is  intended  to  land 
them.  The  countries  named,  however,  may  not  be  those  of  origin 
or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  goods  beyond  the 
ports  disclosed  by  the  documents  presented  to  the  Customs.  Very 
little  cargo  in  transitu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  total  declared  values  of  the  imports  in  1899  amounted  to 
£8,739,633,  being  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  total  in  1898  of 
£509,033.  These  figures,  however,  include  specie.  The  value  of 
coin  brought  into  the  colony  in  1899  was  £125,977,  against  £19,191 
in  the  previous  year,  and  if  these  amounts  are  excluded,  the  increase 
on  the  values  of  all  other  articles  will  bo  found  to  reach  the  sum  of 
£402,247. 

The  value  of  imports  for  each  of  tlie  past  twelve  years  was : — 


ImportB, 

Imports, 

Year. 

inclusive  of 

exclusive  of 

Specie. 
5,941.900 

Specie. 

1888 

5,430,050 

1889 

6,308,868 

5,980,5S;; 

1890   .. 

6,260,505 

5,928,620 

1891   .. 

6,503,849 

6,431,101 

1892   .. 

6,943,056 

6,742.544 

1893   .. 

6,911,516 

6,494,279 

1894   .. 

6,788,020 

5,990,177 

1896   .. 

6,400,129 

6,115,953 

1896  .. 

7,137,320 

7,035.379 

1897 

8,055,223 

7,994,201 

1898   .. 

8,230,600 

8,211,409 

1899   .. 

8,739.633 

8,613,656 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  rose 
from  £5,430,060  in  1888  to  £6,742,544  in  1892,  then  fell  to 
£5,990,177  in  1894,  after  which  there  ensued  a  steady  advance  year 
by  year  to  £8,613,656  in  1899.  The  movement  for  the  period 
1894-99  is  a  rise  at  the  rate  of  nearly  44  per  cent,  in  money  value, 
or  a  sum  of  £2,623,479;  for  the  ten  years  1890-99  the  increase 
is  no  less  than  £2,685,031,  or  45'29  per  cent.  In  quantities  of 
various  imports  the  increases  vary,  and  full  particulars  of  every 
kind  of  article  imported  in  1899  are  to  be  found  in  detail  further  on, 
which  may  be  critically  examined  with  those  in  similar  tables  for 
1898  and  1897,  given  in  the  previous  Year-books. 

It  is  desirable  to  consider  not  only  the  total  value  of  the  import 
trade  for  different  years  by  comparing  these  figures,  but  to  ascertain 
the  rates  joer  capita  of  population,  to  judge  whether  the  imports  are 
relatively  greater  or  less  than  they  have  been.  The  fairest  com- 
parisons are  from  calculations  made  after  deducting  specie  imported, 
for  in  the  year  1894,  as  an  instance,  no  less  than  £797,843  was 
brought  to  the  colony  in  coin. 

The  figures  for  each  year  from  1888  stand  thus : — 

Imports  per  head  of  mean  Population , 
exclading  Maoris. 
Years.  ....  -     . 

1888  .. 

1889  .. 

1890  .. 

1891  .. 

1892  .. 

1893  .. 

1894  .. 

1895  .. 

1896  .. 

1897  .. 

1898  .. 

1899  .. 

Using  the  figures  exclusive  of  the  specie,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  comparisons  for  years  since  1888  do  not  show  by  any  means 
a  steady  rise  since  that  year,  the  position  is  that  whereas  the 
imports  proper  were  only  £8  19s.  5d.  per  head  of  population  in  the 
first  period  of  the  table,  they  had  increased  by  £2  10s.  3d.  per  head 
in  1899,  and  increase  is  observed  in  each  year's  figures  since  1894, 
amounting  to  £2  Ids.  3d.  for  the  last  six  years. 

By  means  of  the  accompanying  table,  in  which  the  articles 
imported  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  nature,  the 
increases  in  value  can  be  traced  to  their  specific  heads  : — 


luclndlng 
Specie. 
£     s.    d. 
9  16     4 

Exclading 
Specie. 

£      B.     d. 

8  19     5 

10     5     6 

9  15    6 

10    0     2 

9  11     0 

10    6    6 

10    4    3 

10  16    3 

10    9  11 

10    9    0 

9  16    6 

9  19  11 

8  16    5 

9     4  10 

8  16    8 

10     1  11 

9  19     1 

11     3    3 

11     1     7 

11     3    7 

11     3     1 

11  13     1 

11     9    8 
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Imi>ort8  fob  Five  Years. 


•«f  l'<.iiM|iiil  Aillflim, 


/  j/|  uii-i  lUi<l   l-liiJMl 

f    •#'  "it-     [ill  4-t     ({litjliu 

i  f  M.hi  i«fiuitit.iy 

J  i      U-    II..  <1   I  U|iM 

J(>.  ..1/ 

I  .Ml.' I    if.ii.iiijfat'Lurc:ii 


..I. 


■I'ly 


i  'W^i.li 


/.i4i.<....i.ijial  iiiJplir 

r.iU.ij^ 

iL.jiJAaic       uii/J       j|i;|j- 

J>u,ji.utjO  luilvva}  Iji^IIn, 
A  • 

Jl>'J<         1^1, li         llCt-i,         ll)|j. 

jiJtii.  i.iiJLi^ 

J  >  ILlj   fyH.J      l^fllfcllL 

I     I     filJ).'    tliiH    JjJIjI   b  .    . 

'J'-.'il.-     u  J  I  JliC'  4a' 


iHUi'*. 


£ 
316,179 
122.4C*J 
374,3f)0. 

84.C25 
r>4.11»3" 
62.287 
48,029 
24,591 
69,189 
lh7,782 


lh06. 


£ 

370,510 

127,985- 

434.673 

336,839 

08,473 

58,310! 

82.984' 

57,325 

28,SC6 

69,742 

254,580 


1897. 


1806. 


I 


£     I 

362,889 

132.203' 

414,673 

344,539; 

70,853 

63,310 

83,796' 

57.039 

32, -245 

74,400 

293,449 


1,622,648=  1,890,29:^    l,928,e96| 


854,940 

130.912 

417, 733' 

343,820; 

85.986; 

66,416 

75.786 

56,572 

36,074 

79,910 

286,911 


1,936,009 


£ 

893.689 

151,598 

447,495 

895,606 

84,808 

68,184 

90.546 

69,167 

S6,98S 

87,689 

297,887 


3,128.185 


4.599 
16, 658: 

104,745! 

41,301 

330,514 

131,843 

25,965 

5,687! 

22,lC6j 

39,124| 


6,894 
17,384; 

182.313" 

29,592 


ll,0i)5 
19,636; 

228,465' 

90.489 


602,725 

529. 2tM] 

251, 9a5 

368,416 

■         32,304 

33,279, 

3,062. 

46,082 

24,641 

21,542 

44.38(3 

57,903 

1 

17,234 
22,722 

248,665 

42,778 

654,154 
422,011 
36.792 
57,224 
30,019 
70,631 


I 


17,063 
19,764 

255.701 

68,557 

682,182 
4a5,551 
81,368 
63,807 
30,801 
59,066 


781,G02|  l,095,20Ci  1,406,111    1,502,794|  1,578,865 

I  '  I 


i.'«l|jtii 


J.iluin 


389,0091 
173,3431 


422,134.       373,407. 
166,860.       178,3.50: 


I 


425,270! 
183,717! 


364.925 
1B3,G91 


602,952!      588,994i      551,757!       008.987!       588,616 


ii*M'«' 


42,670 
164.166 


123,843   149,905 


41.109 
371,794 


85,123f        39,6l4i 
160,648        178,344' 


40,879. 


386,555' 


104,889; 
60,202 


37,844 
187,020 
161,836 


«8,049|   43^^ 


lUiilutliM  '"""'yUtiid  and  perfumod  gplriu.  and  spirj^' 


ot 


^n« 
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Group  of  Principal  ArticleB 
imported. 

1896. 

1806. 

im. 

180B. 

1809. 

Paper 

Printed  books 
Stationery     . . 

£ 

110,639 

101,958 

77,695 

£ 

117,677 

111,344 

86,628 

£ 

127,980 

116,485 

92,871 

£ 

133,901 

109,961 

98,469 

£ 
135,482 
132,260 
100.875 

Totals.. 

290,092 

815,549 

337.336 

342,331 

368,617 

Bags  and  sack^ 

Coals 

Fancy  goods . . 

Fruits  (including  fresh, 
preserved,        bottled, 
dried) 

Oils 

Other  imports  (exclud- 
ing specie) . . 

69,935 
97,621 
71,273 

125,250 
134,913 

1,987,873 

55,961 
94,138 
89,072 

145,016 
128,138 

2,246,457 

104,401 

98.139 

100,824 

183.133 
163,798 

2,686,762 

111,116 
105,223 
103,786 

181,447 
162,523 

2,722,979 

123,696 

92,815 

110,114 

180,590 
126,967 

2,879,687 

Total  Imports  (ex- 
cluding specie) 
Specie  imported 

6,115,953 
284,176 

7,035,879 
101,941 

7,994,201 
61,022 

8,211,409 
19,191 

8,613,656 
125,977 

Total  Imports     . . 

6,400,129 

7,137,320 

8,055,223 

8,230,600 

8,739,633 

Value. 

Proportion 

£ 

per  Cent 

2,123,135 

24-65 

1,578,855 

18-33 

538,616 

6-25 

490,664 

5-70 

368.617 

4-28 

3,518,769 

40-79 

8,613,656 

100-00 

Of  £8,613,656  the  total  value  of  goods  imported  during  1899, 
the  chief  items  were  as  under : — 

Articles. 
Clothing,  drapery,  &c. 
Metal,  machinery,  and  implements. 
Tea  and  sugar 

Wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco 
Paper,  book^,  and  stationery 
Other  imports 


The  declared  value  of  the  clothing,  drapery,  Ac,  imported  in- 
creased from  £1,935,009  in  1898  to  £2,123,135  in  1899.  In  1895 
the  value  of  the  import  was  £1,622^8.  The  iron,  machinery,  and 
implements  imported  in  1899  were  valued  at  £1,578,855,  an  increase 
of  £797,253  on  the  corresponding  figures  for  1895  (£781,602).  The 
value  of  sugar  and  tea  imported  in  1899  shows  a  falling  off,  when 
compared  with  1898,  of  £70,371,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  due 
to  a  lessened  import  of  sugar,  the  value  of  tea  imported  in  each  year 
being  almost  identical.  Beer,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  rise  of  £55,450,  from  £435,214  in  1898  to 
£490,664  in  1899. 

To  the  total  value  of  **  Other  imports  (excluding  specie),"  in 
1899  (£2,879,687),  shown  in  the  table  above,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  explosives  contributed  a  sum  of  £91,118;  bicycles,  tricycles, 
and  fittings,   £112,615 ;    drugs,   chemicals,   and  druggists'   wares, 
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£186,598;  patent  medicines,  £34,193;  manures.  £116,395;  musical 
mstruments,  £86,405 ;  glass  and  glassware,  £104,524 ;  earthenware 
£45,421 ;  floorcloth  and  oilcloth,  £65,215  ;  furniture  and  upholsteryl 
£48,135;    cement,    £38,169;    leather   and    leather    manufactures' 
£79,968;  seeds,  £66,563;  and  timber,  £83,084. 

Goods  impoi-ted  by  means  of  the  **  Parcels  Post"  system  durinff 
1899  were  valued  at  £70,094.  ^^ 

Value  of  Free  and  Dutiable  Imports. 
The  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  during  the  years 
1898  and  1899  are  given  in  the  next  table,  classified  according  to 
the  duties  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
declared  value  of  goods  on  which  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties  at 
various  rates  are  payable,  and  of  those  admitted  free  of  duty  : — 


Datie*  to  which  Imports  liable. 


Specific  duties 
Ad  valorem  duties — 
5  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

22)  per  cent.     . . 

25  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

Various 
Parcels  post  (various) 

Duty-free  (ezolnding  specie) 
Specie  imported . . 

Totals 


Value  of  Imports,  1886. 


£ 
2,126,685 


254,409  i 

131,685  I 

37.684 

1,857.460 

131,091 

775,219 

37.219 

2,284 

57,627 


3,284,678 

2,800,046 

19,191 


£8.230.600 


Value  of  Imports.  1800. 


M 
2,184,978 


234,022 

147,998 

34,461 

2,013,422 

153.106 

844,925 

35,187 

2.464 

70.094 


3,585,679 

A,  sl4^,999 

126.977 

I  £8,739.638 


The  proportions  of  free  and  dutiable  goods  imported  during  1897, 
1898,  and  1899  are  compared  with  similar  figures  for  1894,  the 
year  preceding  that  in  which  the  altered  tariff  canie  into  force  : — 


:894. 

U97. 

1«08. 

1800. 

Merchandise— 
Free 
Dutiable  . . 

£ 
1,871,772 
4,118,405 

1 

£                      £ 

2,675,931  j  2,800,046 

5,318,270     5,411,363 

£ 
2,942,999 
5,670,657 

Imports  (less  specie) 

5,990,177 

7,994,201     8,211,409 

8,613,656 

Total  net  duty  received 

1.572,467 

£ 
1,915,693 

£ 
1,965,404 

£ 
2,046,452 

Duty,  per  cent,  of  imports— 
(a.)  On  dutiable  imports 
(6.)  On  all  merchandise 

Per  Gent. 
3818 
26-25 

Per  Cent. 
3602 
23  95 

Per  Cent. 
36-32 
23  94 

Per  Cent. 
3609 
28-76 

SUQAB,  TEA,  BEER,  ETC. 
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SUQAK. 

The  value  of  sugar  (including  glucose,  molasses,  and  treacle) 
imported  in  1899  was  £354,925,  a  decrease  of  £70,345  on  the  amount 
for  1898  (£425,270).  The  value  of  this  import  for  the  last  three 
years  has  averaged  only  £384,534  per  annum ;  but  for  the  three 
years,  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  the  average,  with  a  much  smaller 
population,  was  £615,207  for  each  year.  The  smaller  average 
amount  for  the  last  three  years  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  imported  as  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  refined  to  raw  sugar  has 
vastly  decreased. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  consumption  per  head  of  sugar 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  are,  saving  those  for  New  Zealand — 
and  excluding  a  proportion  (30  lb.  per  head)  deducted  on  account  of 
Maoris — taken  from  Mr.  Coghlan's  "  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia, 
1898-99."  The  figures  stating  the  consumption  of  tea,  given  further 
on,  are  taken  from  the  same  source : — 

Annual  Consumption  of  Suqab  per  Head  in  the  Australasian  Oolonieb. 


Lb. 

Queensland  .. 

. .     110-6 

Western  Australia 

. .     106-3 

New  Zealand 

..       98-6 

South  Australia 

. .       97-9 

New  South  Wales 

Vict^ia 

Tasmania 


Lb. 
969 
92-9 
82-9 


Tea. 
The    quantity   of   tea   entered   for   consumption    in    1899   was 
4,798,503  lb.    Supposing  Maoris  to  use,  on  an  average,  lib.  per  head 
per  annum,  the  consumption  of  tea  per  head  of   the  population, 
exclusive  of  Maoris,  would  be  6*3  lb.  in  1899. 

Annual  Consumption  of  Tea  per  Head  in  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

Lb.  f  Lb. 

Western  Australia  ..96     Victoria  . .  . .  . .     7-2 

Queensland      . .  . .     7*8  |  Tasmania  . .  . .     6*4 

New  South  Wales  . .     7*8  i  New  Zealand    . .  . .  ..68 

South  Australia  . .     7*7 


Beeb,  Spirits,  and  Wine. 

During  1899  excise  duty  was  paid  on  6,261,200  gallons  of  beer; 
and  175,940  gallons  of  beer,  515,384  gallons  of  spirits,  and  111,049 
gallons  of  wine  were  entered  at  the  Customs  for  home  consumption. 

The  actual  quantity  of  beer  made  and  used  in  the  colony  has 
increased  from  4,243,760  gallons  in  1886  to  6,261,200  gallons  in 
1899:— 


Beeb  manufactured  in 

New  Zealand  on  which  Excise  Duty  was  paid. 

Oal. 

Gal. 

1886 

.     4,243,760 

1893 

. .     4,873.600 

1887 

.     4,264,160 

1894 

. .     4.807,360 

1888 

.     4,050.560 

1896 

. .     4.936.400 

1889 

.     4,402.480    1896 

..     6.382,960 

1890 

.     4.676.240 

1897 

..     6,741.200 

1891 

.     4,667,920 

1898 

. .     6.013,120 

1892 

.     4,702,720 

1899 

. .     6.261,aQQ 
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The  following  table  gives  the  consumption  per  head  of  alcoholic 
liqoorB  by  the  people,  ei^cluding  and  including  Maoris,  showing 
separately  the  proportions  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  from  1883  to 
18119.  To  the  amount  of  beer  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  each 
vear  on  which  excise  duty  was  paid  has  been  added  the  amount 
brought  into  consumption  from  imports : — 


Year. 


Beer. 


Spirits. 


Exclading'  Inclading !  Excluding  Inclading 
IfAorJfl.  '    Maoris,   j   Maoris.   I   Maoris. 


Wine. 


Maoris. 


Exelading  Inelndliig 


MaoriiL 


Oal.     1 

Oal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

OaL 

GaL 

1883 

. .       9-435 

8-709    '     1-088    :     1*005         0-316 

0*991 

1886 

7-861 

7-333         0-820         0765    :     0-212 

0-198 

1889 

7  624 

7136         0-698         O660         0176 

0-166 

1892 

..  ,    7-807 

7-328         0-708    '    0*664         0174 

0*168 

1895 

7  421 

6996         0*629     '    0593         0135 

0*127 

1898 

8-427 

7-996         0*668 

0634         0146    1    0-189 

1899 

. .        8-583 

8-160    !    0687 

0*663         0*148    j    0*141 

A  comparison  of  the  annual  consumption  of  beer,  spirits,  and 

wine  per  head  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  is  added : — "*" 

Beer. 
Gal. 

Spirits 

Wine. 

Beer. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Oal. 

Oal. 

Gal. 

OaL 

GaL 

Qoaentland 
New  South  Wales 

12-36 

0-91 

0*60 

Western  Australia 

2160 

2-21 

1-88 

914 

0-73 

0*61 

Tasmania 

7*19 

0*88 

0-09 

Victoria 

11-43 

0-73 

1*36 

New  Zealand  (in- 

7*99 

0*63 

0-18 

South  Australia . . 

913 

040 

1-98 

cluding  Maoris) 

*  Bee  *'  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia.  1^97-98. 

Tobacco. 
The  tobacco  entered  for  consumption  in  1899  was  1,742,813  lb., 
and  the  consumption  per  head  of    population,   including  Maoris, 
2-21  lb. 

AvBBAOB  Annual  Consumption  peb  Head  of  Tobacco  in  vabious  Countbibs. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Hol1%nd 

.     6*92 

New  Zealand . . 

.     221 

United  States 

.     4-40 

Victoria 

.     215 

Turkey 

.     4-87 

Canada 

.     211 

Western  Australia 

.     407 

France 

.     2-06 

Austria- Hungary 

.     8-77 

South  Australia 

.     1-92 

Denmark 

.     8-70 

Sweden 

.     1-87 

Switserland    . . 

.     8-24 

Tasmania 

.   lao 

Belgium 

.     816 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

.     1-70 

Qermany 

..     800 

.     1-41 

Queensland 
New  South  Wales 

.     2-96 

Italy 

.     1-84 

.     2-67 

Russia 

.     1-28 

Imports  from  Different  Countries. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  in  1899 
were  valued  at  £5,526,645,  or  an  increase  of  £377,812  on  the  valne 
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of  goods  imported  from  the  Home  coantry  daring  the  previous  year. 
From  British  colonies  and  possessions  the  imports  were  £2,036,797, 
an  increase  of  £108,980  on  the  amoant  in  1898. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  imports  from  different  countries 
or  places  in  1899  and  1898,  given  in  the  order  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  from  each : — 


Coantrr.  Colony,  State,  &o. 

1899. 

£ 

Inorease. 

£ 

United  Kingdoin 

.     5,526,645 

5,148,833 

377,812 

New  South  Wales 

748.201 

641,804 

106,397 

Victoria 

407,078 

332,422 

74,656 

Holland 

21,643 

10,780 

10,863 

Bengal  .. 

212,654 

'  201,843 

10,811 

Pacific  Islands    .. 

52,249 

43,450 

8,799 

Qermany 

160,605 

153,102 

7,503 

Greece  .. 

13,075 

6,077 

6,998 

Belgium 

44,561 

38,013 

6,548 

Singapore 
Oeylon  .. 

19.884 

16,303 

3.581 

116,833 

113,813 

3,020 

Italy 

6,856 

4,519 

2.337 

Asia  Minor 

11,354 

9,043 

2.311 

West  Indies 

2.344 

423 

1,921 

Philippine  Islands 

6.632 

5,251 

1,381 

South  Australia  . . 

30,165 

28,802 

1,363 

Japan    .. 

40,543 

39,476 

1,067 

Switzerland 

4,454 

3,756 

698 

Canada.. 

55,021 

54,434 

587 

Burmah 

2,959 

2,508 

451 

Western  Australia 

668 

273 

390 

Norway 

475 

146 

329 

Sweden 

6,199 

5,896 

303 

Egypt 

518 

301 

217 

Gape  Colony 

206 

63 

143 

West  Indies  (BritUh) 

141 

, , 

141 

Canary  Islands   .. 

131 

15 

116 

Portugal 

2,238 

2,154 

84 

Sicily     .. 

79 

, , 

79 

Mexico  .. 

41 

,. 

41 

Malta    ..            

40 

,, 

40 

Turkey  .. 

37 

, , 

37 

Bombay 

77 

67 

10 

South  African  Republic    . . 

5 

2 

3 

Argentine  Republic 

2 

•• 

2 
Deorease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fiji 

250,706 

320,886 

70,180 

United  States  (East  Coast) 
United  States  (West  Coast) 

687,906 

700,555 

12,649 

87,403 

99,856 

12,453 

British  Columbia 

8,229 

17,057 

8,828 

Hongkong 

18,363 

26,615 

8,252 

Tasmania 

31.991 

35,821 

3,830 

China 

4,516 

6,301 

1,785 

France  . . 

19,481 

20,693 

1,212 

Queensland 

118,730 

119.743 

1,013 

Spain 

979 

1.453 

474 

Denmark 

919 

1.352 

433 

Austria..             

946 

1.321 

375 

Norfolk  Island 

569 

750 

181 

Maiden  Island 

18,978 

14.100 

127 

l^ewfoandland    .. 

. 

98 

98 

174 
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1899. 

1896. 

Decrease 

£ 

£ 

£ 

810 

885 

75 

19 

19 

14 

14 

4 

4 

4 

7 

8 

1 

1 

Country,  Colony,  State,  fto. 

Madras . . 
New  Brunswick  . . 
Russia  . . 
Falkland  Islands 
Natal     .. 
Java 

Imports,  by  Provincial  Districts. 
The  values  of  imports  in  each  provincial  district  during  1890  and 
1899  were  as  under : — 

1890.  1809. 

£  £ 

Auckland                                        1,406,477  2,258,584 

Taranaki                                               24,575  78,998 

Hawke'sBay                                      162,097  212,875 

Wellington                                      1,282.821  2,181,583 

Marlborough                                          19,547  13,440 

Nelson     ..             ..             ..             151,422  155,825 

Westland                                               93,426  54,929 

Canterbury                                       1,269,572  1,569,239 

Otago                                               1,836,754  2,149,567 

The  value  of  imports  by  parcel-post  (£13,834  in  1890  and  £70,094 
in  1899)  must  be  added  to  the  above  figures  in  order  to  make  up 
the  totals  (including  specie)  of  £6,260,525  and  £8,739,633  for  the 
respective  years. 

Imports,  North  and  Middle  Islands. 
Separating  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  North  Island  from 
that  of  the  Middle  Island,  it  is  found  that  whereas  in  1890  the 
former  received  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,875,970,  against 
£3,370,721  for  the  Middle  Island,  in  the  year  1899  the  North  Island  ^ 
imports  exceeded  those  of  the  other,  the  values  being  respectively 
£4,727,039  and  £3,942,500.  or  an  excess  for  the  North  Island  of 
£784,539,  or  1990  per  cent. 

Details  of  all  Articles  op  Import. 

Details  of  all  imports  for  1899,  giving  quantities  and  values  of  articles 
introduced  into  the  colony,  with  the  amounts  entered  for  Home  con- 
sumption, and  the  amount  of  duty  received,  are  next  shown  : — 


General  Imports  into  the  Colony  of  N 

Ew  Zealand  during  the 

Year  1899. 

(For  rates  of  Daty.  see  Tariff,  pp.  71  to  86.) 

Value  of 

Entered  for  Home 

ArticleB. 

Totol  Qaantitie* 

Total 

Consumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Importfl. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  received. 

Aoid— 

£ 

£       B.     d. 

Acetic 

291,2751b. 

3,229 

351,163  1b. 

2,194  13     & 

Carbolic 

40,725  . 

474 

. ,           * 

Salicylic 

2,411   . 

234 

, , 

, , 

Salphnrio 

344,927   . 

2,804 

. , 

, , 

Tartaric 

87.288   , 

4,797 

84,258  1b. 

351     1    6 

Uncnumerated 

82,620  , 

1,577 
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Value  of 

Totftl 
Import*. 

Entered  for  Rome 

AxtlalQ«. 

Total  Quantities 
Imported. 

Co&HumptloD  on 
Importation  aod 
ex  WBjfehou^e. 

Amonnt  pf 
Duty  received. 

£ 

M     a.    d. 

Alkali- 

* 

Fot&sh  and  oftititio  poboab 

a.SS^QWt. 

8,179 

.* 

** 

Soda  ash 

8,320     , 

3,657 

** 

Soda.,  oarboDftte  &Qd  bi- 

oarboaat©     , . 

11.233     ^ 

4,016 

11,028  cvrt. 

551,   8    0 

Soda,  oaustio  < . 

0,903     , 

5,984 

* , 

. . 

Soda,  crystals  , . 

37     . 

15 

37  owt. 

3  14    9 

Soda,  aiUcate    . , 

S,454     . 

1,076 

Unenumerated 

4,839     . 

3,459 

Alum     .. 

1,949     , 

640 

'  * 

f 

AnimaJs,  UTing— 

Birds  ,  * 

880  No. 

117 

,  * 

Cattle,  homed , . 

5     . 

658 

5  No. 

2  10    D 

Caia    ., 

4     . 

90 

. » 

** 

Dogs  ,. 

100     , 

1,044 

.. 

QoaU 

s    . 

10 

. . 

f , 

Horaea 

443     . 

13,680 

489  No. 

439    0    0 

jp                    ' '             ■  • 

13     . 

B9D 

^ , 

^ , 

Piga    ,* 

13     , 

61 

., 

.. 

Poultry 

273     . 

479 

Sheep 

S58     . 

3,669 

Other  kindi      . . 

t     . 

52 

^  ^ 

Apparel  and  alopa  ii.o,e.    .  * 

891,536 

£384,796 

96,198  18    0 

m                                             *  * 

1,064 

' 

Appawl  made  to  the  ord«r  of 

reaidenba  m  the  oolony 

i,(m 

ai,09a 

436  16    0 

Ditto 

7 

*  > 

Anne,  ammunition,  aod  e& 

ploaivBB — 

Aoooutrement* 

c  ■ 

793 

«   m 

, , 

Caps^  percuasion 

Cart  rid  gea,    shoe,    10>   to 

5,079,883  No, 

887 

t . 

24-bore 

3,174,969     , 

10,851 

3,059,400  No. 

2,294  11    0 

Oartridgofl  n.o.e. 

3,836.110     , 

3,160 

£3,154 

480  16    3 

m                       »  »                          »  ■ 

1,100,500     , 

9,907 

». 

Cartridges -oassa 

mejM    , 

463 

296,100  No. 

Ill    0    5 

Detonators  for  dynamite 

1,660,000     ^ 

9,091 

*, 

Dynamite 

75,000  Jb. 

4,918 

Pipear  mi 

5,806  No. 

8,593 

£8,394 

1,698  17    3 

m 

3,100    , 

7,771 

Fnae 

147,6281b. 

4,096 

* . 

Lithofraotsar  ttod  oordite 

158,350  , 

9,718 

. . 

Oednanoe  storee 

4,454 

Powder,  blaating 

865,715  lb. 

8,439 

.  * 

Powder,  sporting 

aa,306  , 

2,616 

30,483  lb. 

51016    9 

V                                                             *  * 

6,000  ^ 

294 

Shot 

605  owt. 

1,813 

597  owt. 

298'  9    7 

Swoide 

B%  No, 

81 

, , 

Other  eiploaivii 

900,0001b, 

13,588 

. . 

Unenamerated 

• 

537 

. . 

Asphalt.. 

575  flwfc. 

118 

* » 

Bacon  and  hams               . .  ' 

9,524  lb. 

63 

3,5891b. 

91*  8    3 

m                                                 ' ' 

8,ioe  , 

U 

.. 

#. 
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Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 

Entered  for  Home 

▲rtielM. 

Totel  Quantities 

CoDsampdoD  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

ImporUdon  and 
ex  '^'arehouse. 

Duty  nioeired. 

BaistaDd  Musks— 

£ 

£       8.   CL 

CoTDMCkl 

544,210  dos. 

119,979 

, , 

,  • 

Unenomerated 

2,697    , 

269 

£166 

81    S    5 

212    . 

46 

£46 

6  16    6 

•                           •  • 

20,861    . 

3,302 

, , 

, , 

Bagging  and  sacking 

26 

£26 

3  18    0 

m 

, , 

625 

, , 

, , 

Basket  and  wiokerware 

. . 

2,069 

£2,083 

416  11    8 

Beer 

191,222  Ralls. 

39,166 

176,963  galls. 
45,2191b. 

17,698  17    2 

Belting,  leather  .. 

44,9281b. 

4,990 

763  12  11 

m                        •  •                     •  • 

487  lb. 

65 

, , 

Belting,  other  than  leather 

13,774 

, , 

Beverages,  non-alcoholic — 

Aerated      and      mineral 

waters 

8,849  doz. 

805 

£918 

182  10    0 

Gofioe  essence 

•• 

8,021 

9 

865 

£7,974 

1,694  17    9 

Limejaice,  sweetened    . . 

4,124  galls. 

£766 

188*18    6 

unsweetened 

64,466    . 

4,311 

Unenumerated 

, , 

477 

£609 

127    4    2 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

6,829  No. 

67,506 

£69,672 

11,934    8  10 

m                                               •  • 

12     . 

110 

, . 

,  • 

Materials  for 

28,253 

£27,623 

6,604  11     2 

m                                                   •  • 

, , 

26,746 

. . 

Biscuits- 

Fancy,  and  other  kinds. . 

89,9091b. 

1,879 

39,9841b. 

833    4    0 

Ships',  plain     . . 
Blacking 

65cwt. 

31 

19  cwt. 

2  17  11 

, , 

3,682 

£3,436 

687    1  10 

Blacklead 

2,991 

£2,908 

681  10    6 

Blue 

164,7861b. 

4,647 

200,8841b. 

1,669  17    4 

Boats     .. 

13  No. 

332 

. , 

, . 

Bones    .. 

2,096  tons 

8,624 

, , 

Books,  printed 

132,260 

, . 

, , 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

72,888  doz.  pre 

144,717 

£145,297 

82,691  14    9 

Nos.  0  to  8 

2,027      . 

1,389 

Oum-boots 

626      . 

5,487 

Borax    .. 

1,605  cwt. 

1,843 

Brass- 

Pigs,  hars,  tuhes,  and  sheetii 

661    . 

2,446 

Tubiofl      and     stampcd- 
work  in  the  rough 

228    . 

968 

. . 

Manufacturefl  . . 

•• 

6,258 
65 

£6,225 

1,246*  0    4 

Bricks— 

" 

*  * 

Building 

180  No. 

6 

, , 

Pire 

118,932  . 

465 

£466 

93*  0    0 

Other  kindtt 

101,773  . 

208 

, . 

. . 

Brushware  and  brooms — 

Brooms 

2,403  doz. 

1,179 

£1,284 

308  10  11 

Brushes    (clothes,    hair. 

hat,  and  toilet) 

4,343 

£4,348 

869  16  11 

Ditto  . . 

11 

, , 

, , 

Unenumerated 

6,640 

£6,407 

1,351  16    8 

Ditto 

: 

46 
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AxU&ln, 


Bmfihwar«  ikctd  brooms— cM, 

MftteriaJa  for    ♦ . 
Buckfitfi  BLad  tuht — 

Iron    . . 

Wood 

merited 
Butter   _ 

CaD&B  and  r^tkuifi 
C&nyftfi  . . 
Caramel,  bTewati' 
Cards,  playing     «. 
Carpeting  and  druggettng . , 

Carriagfs*!,  ^c,^ 

CarriagOM 

Cans,  draya^  4cd  w&gona 

Perambulfttofa  and  go- 
tarts 

Mfttodtvla  for    , , 

Axbs,  axJe-fiprtnSf  and  boxes 

Carriage  aad  oart  ahaftB, 
lapokes,  and  felloe t  in 
the  ruugh 

Carriage-  aad  cart-makefa' 
iDateriala 
GAaka,  amptj 

Cement . , 

CtiaiiiB  and  chain  cables  . . 

Gharooal 

Cheeae 

Chicory 

China,  porcelain ,  and  parian- 
ware 
Ditto  , , 
CLookB 

Coala 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Cocoa  b«at)B 

CoHee— 

Baw 

Boasted 
Coke 
Comba 
CoofecitiODCrj— 

ChoooljJLte  eonfectionerj  i 
plfiin  trade  paokagee  . . 

CboGoiate  confectionefy : 
fane  J  packages 

Uae&uuie  rated 


Total  Qua.Dtilioa 
Imported, 


3,l90doi, 
IQO    . 


BOowt. 
1,626,173  lb. 


13,4461b. 

56,976packa 


94  No. 
109  - 

lea  . 


1,328  No. 
112  , 

77,252  barrek 

6,078c«l. 

12,873  . 

21  . 

149  , 

936  lb. 


46,678  No. 
10  , 

99,655  tone 
388,3731b. 
118,266  , 

276,287  , 
3,62fi  . 
1,216  boDB 


93,eonb. 

878,100  , 


Value  of 

Total 
tmportA, 


Entered  for  HoMe 

Cotisunipiiou  on 

Importfttion  atid 

ex  W^Tubouse. 


5,092 

1,353 
44 

667 

273 

26,769 

1,7BS 

30,666 

191 

1,1 7U 

33,690 

440 

1,853 

920 

260 
3,4B5 
9,995 


1,631 

10,831 

827 

55 

38,169 

6,871 

2,273 

104 

323 

29 

16,963 

142 

18,394 

5 

92,815 

38,875 

4,177 

10,0Q3 

179 

S,685 

1,168 


4,919 

4,3S3 
18,^02 


£1,260 
£44 


1,754,6931b. 


13,766  lb. 
59,004  paoka 
£33,390 


£3,354 
£920 

£260 
£3,468 


£82^ 
77,226  bafi^la 

£104 
8261b. 
£15,743 
£13,422 

361, 988  lb. 


254, 352 lb. 

8,067. 

£1,136 


96,7891b, 

£1,417 

39^,911  lb. 


Amtonnt  of 
Duty  received. 


£     I.   d. 


812  11 

8  16 

5 
0 

14,622  S  10 

171"  19 
1,476  2 
6,677  18 

0 
0 

5 

470  16 
183  19 

3 
4 

63  0 

693  13 

0 

9 

165    6    0 
7,72312    0 

20^16    0 

l6'  7    0 

3,146  11  ID 

3,684'  6    0 

4,77416  11 


2,118  15    3 
63  17  11 

227*  4     8 


1,209  17    4 

683    6    0 
3^374    5     S 
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Articles. 


Oopper— 

Nails 

Pig,'  bftr,  tube,  and  sheet 

Rod  and  bolt    .. 

Sheathing 
Oopper  manufaotnres 

m  •  •  •  • 

€opra 
Oordage 

•  . .  •  • 

Hawsers  of  12  in.  and  over 

Iron  and  steel . . 
Cork,  cat 

Ck>(ton  piece-goods- 
Butter-  and  cheese-cloth 
Galico,  white  and  grey  . . 
Corduroy,  moleskin,  and 

beaver-ekin   .. 
Leather-cloth  .. 
ShirtingP,  coloured  cotton 
«         flsknnelette 

union,  of  6d.  per 
yard  and  under 
Tubular     woven     cotton 

cloth 
Waterproof  material 
tlnenumerated 

»  •  • 

Cotton— 

Unenumerated 
Raw   .. 
Waste 
Wick 
Cutlery  . . 

DoorF,  plain 
Drapery 
Lace  and  laces  n.o.e.     . . 
Bibbons  and  crape 
Tailors'  trimmings 
Drugs,  chemicals,  and  drug- 
gists* wares — 
BfScmg  powder,  yeast  pre- 
parations, &o. 
Chemicals,  unenumerated 
Cream  of  tartar 
Drugs,  druggists'  sundries, 
and  apothecaries'  wares 
Ditto 
Tinctures  and  medicinal 
spirits 
Ditto 
Anhydrous  ammonia 


Total  QQADtities 
Imported. 


252  owt. 
8,852  . 
289  . 
429  . 


669  tons 
8,984  cwt. 

147    . 

847    . 
8,178    . 


5,4801b. 
2,660  cwt. 
75,9031b. 


1,097  No. 


704,2151b. 


29,943  lb. 
6,2891b. 


Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 


£ 

1,144 

13,628 

716 

1,517 

194 

88 

7,077 

10,454 

369 

531 

15,826 

7,010 

226 

1,670 
125,258 

6,300 

4,841 

83,797 

7,787 

8,186 

4,898 

27,827 

118,721 

97 

118,118 

78 

3,563 

2,996 

19,749 

15 

544 

254,845 

87,546 

16,422 

86,888 


451 
5,996 


61,101 
5 

1,962 

418 

4,898 


Entered  for  Home 

CoDsumptiou  on 

luiportatlou  and 

ex  Warehouse. 


£190 


£10,174 


£7,009 


£371 
£5,802 
683,1481b. 

£60,523 


27,2881b. 
5,974 


Amount  of 
Duty  received. 


£       S.    d. 

88*  0    0 
2,08415  10 

1.40i'l4    7 


£110,285 

22,056  18  10 

£112,996 

11,299  11  7 

£19,614 

8,922*17  1 

1,101  No. 
£250,644 
£35,924 
£15,995 

110  2  0 

50,128  16  6 

8,981  2  7 

8,998  12  5 

74    4  0 

1,160    8  4 

2,846    9  0 

12,104  12  0 


1,864    2  10 
149    6    9 
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General  Imposts  into  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  dubino  1899— continued. 


Valufl  of 

Total 
Import*. 

Entered  for  Honif 

kitialm. 

Total  QauitltlM 
Imported. 

CoOBumplioti  on 

Jmportfttiou  and 

ei  Wueboute. 

Amount  of 
Dtity  received. 

DrugH,<!hemiea1g,&Qd  drug- 

£ 

I 

£       8.    d. 

gists*  vf&retii~-cmUnued. 

Areenio 

l,IK>8«wt. 

i.Tsa 

^ , 

Disinfeot&nta   . . 

3,874 

^  ^ 

Food  preservative 

4,067 

,  ^ 

Guma 

3,069 

luseQtioides     and     trea* 

washes 

■  <■ 

I.SIO 

I  • 

MMtine 

1,049 

w   * 

Mfidiciaal    barks,    leavoA. 

Ac.., 

1,437 

PhosphoruB 

817 

Potaislum  oyftnide 

5,69Bowt, 

32,717 

,  , 

Sheep.dip 

26,370 

,  ^1 

Sbeep*  and  horae-drenohas 

i 

and  sheep  Lioka 

m 

*  * 

Uaeniimorated 

10,056 

,  ^ 

Dyea 

15,977 

■    r. 

Earthenware 

44,354 

£44,198 

8,83912  11 

*                                               m    t                                 ,    t 

^  ^ 

1,007 

^  ^ 

'^gg^                 -^ 

9  doz. 

7 

£2 

6'  8     (> 

Engine-p&ekiQg  .. 

3,B30ewt. 

5,960 

■  ■ 

EsfieiioeB,  flavouring — 

Spirituoua 

1,329  gala. 

3,611 

1,447  gale. 

1,167    6     2 

Uoenumerattja 

W  4 

65 

£40 

5  18    a 

EssentJal  oil^i— 

EaoaljptDft 

B3S5lb. 

1,876 

£1.817 

363    8    0 

Other  kinds      ,.             .. 

31,460  , 

5,859 

Fancy  goods 

107.343 

£106,6.50 

21,309*18    5 

m                                                               ►  A 

, . 

2,77a 

, , 

Felt  sheathing     . . 

, 

6,373 

1  ■ 

Fire  engine b,  includinf  ex- 

tmguiahers 

ISfiNo. 

701 

Fire  hose    and    other    ap- 

pliancea 

m    1 

1,409 

FireiiTOrks 

eas 

£671 

134*  5     1 

^ 

S7S 

.  * 

Fiah- 

Ancbovi«9,  t^&Med 

l4owt. 

29 

Dried »  pickled,  and  aaUed 

2.476    . 

3,083 

2,431  owt. 

1,21010    1 

Potted  and  ptwerTed     , . 

l/20S,0i)Stb.        ; 

96,997 

1,196,0151b, 

9,966  16  10' 

•                         ' ' 

BAm  . 

130 

Ova    .. 

1 

Fiahibur  tackle— 

Artifioial  fliei  .. 

890 

£319 

79  17    O 

Fifih-books       .. 

590 

t  > 

Uneuumerated 

* » 

2,165 

a,  203 

440*  9    9 

FJoek 

89cwt. 

78 

£78 

7  17     2. 

Floorcloth  and  oilelotb      . , 

*  I 

64.642 

£64,320 

12,863  19    5 

^                      t  * 

, » 

573 

•  • 

Flour 

a,909o<intaU 

1,055 

2,900  eon  tals 

144  19    9^ 

Food*j  animal— 

Chaff 

16  tOT)S 

39 

11  bona 

10  12    9- 

Uneoumeratod 

*. 

2,aO0 

m,m 

461     7    8 
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Value  of 
Total 

Entered  for  Home 

ArtiolM. 

Total  Qaantities 

CooBumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  reoeired. 

Foodn,  farinaoeous — 

£ 

£       s.  d. 

Arrowroot 

67.662  lb. 

839 

, , 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli 

108,788  , 

1.469 

, , 

Maisena  and  com-floar. . 

976,661  , 

12.202 

1.006,6121b. 

1,048  11     I 

Sago  and  tapioca 

14.184  owt. 

9,620 

, , 

, , 

Unenumerated 

, , 

2,407 

. , 

, , 

Emits,  bottled  and  preserved 

80.730  doz.  pints 

8,663 

£8,362 

2,087  18    S 

Fruits,  dried- 

Currants 

3,067,9941b. 

24,666 

3.022.4441b. 

25,187    0    8 

Raisins 

2.116,481  . 

34,928 

2,016.446  , 

16,803  14    2 

Unenumerated 

728,166  . 

12,772 

785,837  , 

6,131  19    6 

Fruits,  fresh- 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  Ac. 

439,893  . 

6,027 

439,602  , 

1,831    5    2 

*                      » 

400, 

3 

, , 

. , 

»                     * 

743.228  , 

7,720 

742,818  . 

1,647  10    9 

Currants,  raspberries,  &c. 

82.673  , 

1,427 

77.278  . 

160  19  11 

Lemons 

472.267  , 

4,969 

472,738  , 

984  17    5 

Other  kinds 

17,727,086  , 

76,831 

, , 

, , 

Ijemon-  and  orange-peel, 

in  brine 

388,726  , 

2,132 

. . 

, , 

Preserved  in  sulphurous 

aoid 

33,797  , 

685 

33,7971b. 

140  16    6 

Pulp   and    partially-pre- 
served fruit  .. 

192, 

2 

192  . 

14    0 

Fungus  . . 

76cwt. 

111 

, , 

, , 

Furniture  and  upholstery. . 

•• 

32,609 

74 

11,636 

£32,800 

8,199  19    0 

Kapok 

3,966  owt. 

;; 

;; 

Unenumerated 

3,816 

Furniture-,      knife-,      and 

plate-powder  and  polish 

4,463 

£4,499 

899  16    4 

Furs 

4.838 

£4,833 

1,208    8    9 

Gelatine  and  isinglass 

67.6881b. 

6,388 

£5,157 

1,031    7    4 

Glass- 

Bottles,  empty 

Mirrors      and      looking. 

34,439 

. , 

glasses 

. . 

6,667 

£5,555 

1,388  16    7 

Plate,  bevelled 

, , 

4,724 

£4,728 

1,181  18    9 

,      other  kinds 

272, 177  sup.  ft. 

8.024 

£8,018 

1,603  11    8 

0                         m                               *  * 

28       , 

18 

•  • 

Window 

8,187,969       , 

18,805 

2,550,650sup.ft. 

2,550  18    % 

, 

7.921        , 

39 

. . 

. . 

Glassware 

. . 

26,671 

£26,613 

5,302  11  11 

6,242 

• . 

,, 

Glue' and  siae 

65,7411b. 

1,608 

66,1481b. 

418    8    e 

m                            •  •                      •  • 

2,059  , 

97 

Gold-leaf 

•• 

663 

.  • 

Grain  and  pulse- 

Barley 

66  centals 

28 

50oentaU 

5    0    T 

Beans  and  peas 

636     . 

276 

526     . 

19  14    4 

Oats 

198     . 

119 

198     . 

7    4    6 

Wheat 

86     . 

18 

25     . 

0  18  11 

Unenumerated 

8,863     . 

2,484 

3,614     . 

185  10    9 

m                                          •  • 

40     . 

95 

., 

•  • 
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ArtiolM. 


Grain  and  ^alM-^eanUnued 
Ground,  unenamerated 

Grease   . . 


Grindery — 

Heel-  and  toe-plates 

iJnenumeratea 
Haberdashery 

Buttons,  &c.     . . 

Sewing- cottons,  silks,  and 
threads 

Unenumerated 
Hair 

Hardware,   holloware,  and 
ironmongery 

Ditto  . . 

Coffin  furniture 
Hats  and  paps     . . 

0 
Hatters'  materials 
Hemp    . . 
Hides     . . 
Honey   . . 
Hope      . . 


Hosiery 

Indiarubber  and  gutta-per- 
oha  goods 
Ditto  . . 
Ink- 
Printing 
Writing 
0 

Instruments,  musical — 
Harmoniums  and  organs 
Pianofortes 
Unenumerated 

0  •  •  •  ■ 

Materials  for   . . 


Instruments,  other  kinds — 

Oi>tioal 

Scientific 

Surgical  and  dental 

Surveying 

Unenumerated 
Iron  and  steel — 

Angle 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Castings  for  shlpe 


Total  QaantitiM 
Imported. 


5,054  centals 

36     0 
l,832cwt. 

20    . 


822  cwt. 


78,879  do8. 
12    . 

101  tons 
8,088No. 

2761b. 
129,826  0 
4,564  0 


141,6801b. 


688  No. 
3,146  , 


Valoe  of 

Total 
Imports. 


£ 
4,881 

11 
1,568 

50 

1,242 
19,868 
15,111 
25,534 

40,031 
4,182 
1,296 

217,101 

4,646 

1.687 

68,175 

9 

7,815 

2,724 

2,627 

8 

5,121 

187 

90,544 

1 

10 
9,135 

5,283 

1,450 

206 

5,849 

69,706 

11,272 

78 

207 

1,758 


2,889 

4,948 

18,586 

718 

191 

892  tons 
18,897  0 
8,548  owt. 
5.890  . 
90  tons 

8,762 

128,145 

8,280 

6,159 

781 

Entered  for  Home 

ConsumptioQ  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehouse. 


Amoant  of 
Duty  reoeired. 


5,488  centalB 
£1,515 

£1,297 
£14,925 


£214,948 

£1,673 
£66,584 


2761b. 
185,901  . 

£88,668 
£10 

£1,446 


£5,297 
£69,915 
£11,442 

£82 


£  s.  d. 

274  8  2 

308*  0  6 


291  16  6 
2,984*19  6 


42,988  10  8 

334*12  0 
16,646  1  11 


2  6  0 

3,897  10  9 

17,733*14  7 

2  0  0 

289*  2  0 


1,059  8  8 

13,988  0  0 

2,288  8  10 


16  8  0 


£8,246 


649  5  7 
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Gbherat.  Imports  into  the  Ck>LOHY  of  New  Zbalamd  durikq  1899— continwe^f. 

Value  of 

Total 
Importi. 

Entere<l  for  Hoina 

ArttolM. 

Total  QUAOtltJeB 

Imported 

Cotiiiniiptioii  ou 

Impcirt&tiDii  &nd 

(9X  Wartihou^^. 

Amotint  of 
Duty  riHieirfld. 

£ 

M   ji.  a. 

Iron  and  Bteel  — c<mftiit**d. 

Gftlva-Discd  mwiufaclureft 

1,257 

£1,254 

313  11     3 

Hoop  . . 

1,477  tons 

14,697 

Hoop,  galvaniBed 

l,645owt. 

1,448 

l,889ewt. 

137  18    3 

Pig 

5 » 800  tons 

24»627 

pjpea  ftnd  QttingB 

5,760    . 
40    . 

67.0^ 
409 

£56,868 

2,843  18    0 

RftilM  .  /           ..            '.'. 

7,781     . 

49,435 

Railway  bolts  and  fasten- 

iQga 
Dllto . . 

5    . 

61 

Ul 

10    4    0 

l,GOStons 

14.071 

» » 

Sheet  and  plate 

5,J46    . 

50,466 

,. 

" 

Sheer,  galvaniiod,  corru- 

gated 

320,545  owt. 

m»96a 

218.638  cwt. 

21,853  16  10 

Sheet.  gaWaoJMd,  plain 

40,e87    . 

34.427 

40,677    . 

3,050  16     7 

Staples  and  standard  a  . . 

384  ^ni 

4,206 

£4,214 

842  15     6 

Tanks 

2,858  No. 

8,678 

2,998  No. 

1,499    0    0 

816    , 

1,625 

813    . 

203     6    0 

Wire,  reoeiug,  barbed    . . 

2,407  tons 

S6,110 

.' 

Wire,  fencing,  plain       . . 

6,968    , 

63,678 

, , 

Wire,    telpgraphio     and 

telepbooia 

200    . 

3,524 

Wiri?' netting    .. 

24.562 

*- 

Wire,  onenumerattd     . . 

469toDa 

6,493 

Ud  enumerated 

227    . 

1,099 

Jams,  jellies,  and  preserves 

31*9,893  lb. 

6,444 

375,3541k 

8,127  18  11 

Jellies*  conoontrated 

54,13^  . 

2,131 

50,993  „ 

849  17  10 

Jewellery 

19,094 
1,156 

£19,150 

3,829  18    0 

Lamps,  lantenia,  and  Jamp^ 
wick 

16,247 

£16,291 

9,368    4     2 

Ditto  . . 

160 

Lard      .. 

29  owe. 

51 

£15 

3    0    0 

Lead- 

Pigs  and  harp  . . 
Ftps   .. 

359toui 

6,337 

672  owL 

665 

508  owt- 

eS  19    3 

15,176    » 

19,566 

15,180    , 

1,138    9    8 

998    , 

1,041 

Manufaoturet  *« 

333 
3^ 

£233 

46  12    0 

■            *  *            ■ ' 

f     8,0191b. 

73,186  . 

173,185  , 

133' 13    0 

Leather 

497,6471b. 

60,951 

9H  16    6 

1,443     4     8 

{  241 ,903  , 

1,007  18     7 

103,454  , 

10,648 

'  • 

I       chamois . . 

467 

£462 

93    9    5 

Lealher  manufactures- 

Boot    and    shoe     vamps, 

uppers,  and  l&oea 
Uaenatnerated 

6,447 

£6,461 

1,131  10     2 

700 
742 

£716 
£729 

161     3    0 
146  16    0 

'                         '' 

23 

■  ■ 

Lighthousefi,  materials  for 

746 

" 

-- 
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ArtlolM. 


IjUien  piece- goods — 

Forf(U-f  dowlas,  i^nd  flax 

Ditto 

Forfar,   dowlas^  &o.,  oat 

up  under  supGrvigion 
Uneni^morated 
HoBslaii  and  aczim 
TAnseeS 

Xiiquoric© 

Uftchinofj  and  maobitiee^ 
Agrt cultural     . . 

FloagUs  and  b&rrowa 
Dairying 

boiLers  for 
engififli  for 


Deedging 
EleoLria 


b^jilers  for 


Bnginee,  steam 
^        boil  era  for 

MaHaeboiUra 

Flour- mming  .. 

G&B-making 

*  *  ■ 

M^uing 

boileci  for 
eugineft  for 

Paper*milling  . . 

Portable  aud  traotion  en 

gmei 
Fnntiog 

Refrigerating  ,. 
Sewing  and  knilting 
Wood-workmg . , 

WcwlleG-milllng 

UneQumerated 


Material  Eor  and  ptrla  of 


Tol«J  QtfAntitlas 
Imported. 


Stoni 


32    . 


I  No, 


53  No. 
174    . 
161    ^ 

1    . 

1    . 


10  No. 

11  . 


60  No. 


9, 105  No. 


Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 


16pll6 
94 


17,688 

S5,419 

S2 

5 

2,111 

27,840 

63,940 

17,063 
3,711 
3,213 
lp082 

11,096 

9,299 

166 

15,030 
9,710 
7,531 

14.383 

5,704 

600 

770 

4,163 

10,219 
4,130 

19,368 
2,913 
1,663 

19,736 

4,826 

187 

23,463 

16,497 
2,499 

32,605 

30^801 
6,238 
1,396 
8,334 
1,676 

38,445 
8,064 
3»663 

13,463 
398 

9,464 


Entered  for  Home 

Coo  sumption  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehouse. 


£1,747 

£9,662 
£17,896 

SScwt. 

£2,117 

£25,528 


£4,190 
£1,724 
£1,170 

£9,299 

£166 

£16,721 

£6,196 

£5,277 

£770 

£4,161 

£10,012 

£19,024 

£2,913 

£799 

£4,826 


£23,394 
£16,552 

£32,124 
£5,685 
£8,283 

£34,826 

£8,558 
£18,440 

I   £1,851 
1   £1,272 


Amount  of 
Duty  reoeired. 


£    8.  d. 
849    8    0 


8,579 

i 

428 
1,276 


86 
58 

464 

8 

1,572 

1,289 

1,055 

154 

208 

1,001 

951 

145 

89 

216 

1,169 
827 

1,606 
284 
414 

6,965 


8  10 

18    6 

8    8 

8    6 


10  0 

4  0 

10  0 

19  0 

6  0 
2  9 

4  0 

7  0 

0  0 

1  5 

8  8 

4  0 

18  0 

19  0 

6  0 


14    3 
12    8 

4  4 

5  6 
8  0 
8  10 


855    6    0 
672    0    0 


270    4    0 
68  12*  0 
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Qemebal  Imports  into  the  Colony  op  New  Zealand  during  1699^continued, 


Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 

Entered  for  Home 

ArtlolM. 

Total  Quantities 

Consumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Importation  and 
ex  WarehouBe. 

Duty  received. 

£ 

£     K  d. 

Iron  and  Rteel— continued. 

Galvanised  manufactures 

, , 

1,267 

£1,254 

313  11     3 

Hoop . . 

1,477  tons 

14,697 

, , 

Hoop,  galvanised 

1,845  owt. 

1,443 

1,839  cwt. 

13f  18    a 

Pig 

5,800  tons 

24,627 

Pipes  and  fittings 

5,760    . 

57,028 

£56,858 

2.842  18    0 

<r                                               •  • 

40    . 

409 

Rails 

7,781     , 

49,436 

Railway  bolts  and  fasten- 

ings 

5    0 

51 

£61 

10    4     0 

Ditto . . 

1,605  tons 

14,071 

. . 

Sheet  and  plate 

5,146    . 

50,466 

Sheet,  galvanised,  corru- 

gated 

220,645  cwt. 

181,960 

218,538  twt. 

21,853  16  10 

Sheet,  galvanised,  plain 

40,887    . 

34,427 

40,677    . 

3,050  15     7 

Staples  and  standards  . . 

384  tons 

4,206 

£4,214 

643  15     5 

Tanks 

2,858  No. 

8,578 

2,998  No. 

1,499    0    0 

•                  •  •            •  * 

816    0 

1,525 

813    - 

203     5    0 

Wire,  fencing,  barbed    . . 

2,407  tons 

26,110 

Wire,  fencing,  plain 

6,958    . 

63,678 

Wire,    telegraphic     and 

telephonic 

200    . 

3,624 

Wire-netting    . . 

, , 

24,662 

Wire,  nnenumerated 

469  tons 

6,493 

Unenumerated 

227    . 

1,099 

Jams,  jellies,  and  preserves 

399,8921b. 

6,444 

375,364  lb> 

3.137  18  11 

Jellies,  concentrated 

64,132  0 

2,131 

60,993  . 

849  17  10 

Jewellery 

19,094 

£19,160 

8,829  IS    0 

0                   . . 

1,155 

♦  - 

Lamps,  lanterns,  and  lamp- 

wick 

16,247 

£16,291 

8,256    4    2 

Ditto 

160 

Lard 

29  cwt. 

51 

£16 

S    0    0 

Lead- 

Pigs  and  harff  .. 

359  tons 

6,337 

** 

P.?e 

Sheet 

572  cwt. 

665 

608  owt. 

86  19    3 

15,176    . 

18,566 

15,180    , 

1,180    9    S 

998    . 

1,041 

** 

Manufactures  .. 

233 

£238 

48  IS    ^ 

0           •  •            •  • 

32 

(     8,019  Ik 

iBs'ia  ^ 

Leather 

497,5471b. 

60,961 

1    78,186  . 

173,185  , 

I  241,908  , 

{)]i  le  m 

. . 

103,454  0 

10,648 

.^^ 

0       chamois . . 
Leather  manufactures- 

467 

£468     ^J 

Boot   and   shoe    vamps, 

uppers,  and  laces 

6,447 

i»y 

Unenumerated 

700 

742 

28 

r 

» 

T.iffhthoiises.  materials  for 

746 

Ok»eeal 
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General  Imports  into  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  during  lQ99-'Continued. 


Taltiflof 

Iiupmti. 

Soteredfor  Hf>ni« 

Artlol«». 

ToUl  Q«*ntltl«s 

Copalimptioq  OO 

AmoiiTtI  of 

Imjiortfld. 

lro|jort»di>ii  ui^i 
ex  Wartihouje, 

Duty  rt.tCAlT«d. . 

Miohln&ry,  ^c.^cimiinuid. 

£ 

£    a.   d. 

ldat«rlftlB  for  aud  p&iti  ol 

,  , 

6,238 

,  , 

Halt                     ..             .. 

S,942buah. 

1,154 

3,356  huBh, 

335' 13    6 

Bio6  m&H 

a. 022  lb. 

19 

3, 022 lb. 

8    8    5 

Maniurea— 

Bone-duet 

7,094  tons 

34,874 

Guano 

11,4S6    . 

84,016 

« % 

*  * 

Unenmnerftted 

12,321    . 

47,605 

m  ♦ 

•  t 

Mirble- 

Drtis»ed  or  poIUhed,  ftud 

manufactuioB 

8,907 

£4,033 

1,008    4    6 

Hewo,  or  rougb-sftwn     , , 

273tonB 

1,752 

, , 

^  ^ 

Hatobes  &sd  Testa*— 

f      8,014  gfoei 

110     , 
1       2,067      , 
I    22,512      . 

2,003  JO    0 

Wax 

27,63S^OT 

6.620 

13  15    0 
180  16  11 

1,313    4    0 

Wooden 

32,080groBft 

2,810 

\          320  gross 
i    23,603      , 

32    0    0 

1,180    8    0 

M&tB  and  mattrng 

- 

7,307 
40 

£7,043 

1,408  11    0 

MffttB- 

*" 

■• ' 

Potted  and  preserved     . , 

47,488  lb. 

2,069 

£2,037 

407     7     2 

*                      » ' 

0,9fl0  . 

102 

« . 

Medicines^  patent  and  pro- 

prietary 

34,095 

£36,282 

14,112  19    6 

SarHaparlUa     , . 

98 

£70 

17  10    0 

Motal  manafactur©a 

1 

9,503 

£9,416 

1,883    5  11 

f                 *  *            •  ■ 

.      696 

>  •. 

Japan osd  and  lacquered 

metal  ware     ,. 

> » 

1,713 

£1,702 

426  12     7 

Weighbridges  ^nd  weigh* 

i  rig- mac  bin  eft 

1,987 

£1,962 

392    7    3 

Ditto . . 

, , 

486 

,  ^ 

Anchorfl 

604  No, 

581 

. . 

, , 

Eivels  and  waahera 

7,844  owfc. 

6,693 

^  ^ 

Tacka 

1,375    , 

1.894 

Type-writerfl     . . 

4S6  No. 

5,254  , 

Un  enumerated 

42,075 

,  ^ 

Metal  flhefttbing,  other  than 

copper 

720  owt. 

2,496 

.. 

Milkp  preserred   . . 

765,7421k 

14,676  1 

£ia,3i2 

S,07B    1  11 

^               * »             "  ■ 

16,416  , 

315 

,  , 

MiUineiy— 

Featheri,  orsamental   . . 

.1 

2.S15 

£2,610 

652    8    2 

Other  klndt     , , 

1 

34,417 

£33,719 

3,429  13    0 

Mustard 

221,1791b. 

12,280 

210,042  lb. 

1J50    7    0 

Naili- 

Iron  ,.            ^.            '.  I 

61,210cwt. 

31,197 

60,623  owt 

6,052    6    4 

Un«&ume»ted 

63    ^ 

166 

73    . 

10  18     6 

Naphtha 

10,637  gaJU. 

1,867 

10,611  galle. 

262  15    4 

Htita^ 

Almond»,  in  shell 

18,9891b. 

611 

21, 304  lb. 

177  10    9 

Almonds,  ihel  Led 

M,910  . 

lp776 

36,089  „ 

460    9    8 
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irtlelea. 

ToUl  QnftntitlM 

Nuts—  continued. 

Almondfl,  Barbary,  Ac. . . 

88.7731b. 

Goooa 

148, 126  No. 

Unenumerated 

33,953  lb. 

Oakum  .. 

455  owt. 

Oars 

2,099  No. 

Oils- 

Castor,  bulk 

75,362  galls. 

^              •  •            •  • 

9,784    0 

Ca»4tor,  bottled 

l,935doa.pt8 

Cod  liver 

5.538  galls. 

Colsa 

14,189    0 

^      .. 

1,985    0 

Fish,  penguin,  and  seal 

53,988    0 

Linseed 

189,218    0 

0                 *  •             •  • 

6,575    . 

Mineral,  kerosene 

1,501,317    0 

Mineral,  other  kinds 

148,720    , 

»                       , . 

50,653    . 

Keatsfoot 

3,939    0 

Olive,  bulk 

11.380    0 

Olive,  bottled  .. 

3,530    , 

Whale 

1.794    . 

Unentimomtod,  bulk     . . 

143,485    0 

#                        •  • 

7.626    0 

Unenumerated*  bottled 

5.635doz.pts 

Unenumarat^^ 

61. 491  galls. 

Oilmen's  stores    . . 

Onions  . . 

5.942owt. 

Opium   .. 

2.1981b. 

Paints  and  colours- 

Ground  in  oil   . . 

29,396owt. 

m                     •  •                     •  • 

728    . 

Mixed,  ready  for  use 

4,083    . 

Unenumerated 

10,460    . 

Paper- 
Bags,  coarse 

216    0 

Bags,  other  kinds 

2,024    0 

Butter-paper    . . 

2,866    0 

Hangings 

899, 127  pieces 

Printing 

84,699  owt. 

Wrapping 

4,529    , 

0                 •  •             •  • 

208    . 

Writing 

9,974    . 

J^nenumerated 

1.175    . 

Pearl  barley 

290    0 

Peas,  split 

1,029    0 

Peel,  candied  and  dried     . . 

16,7331b. 

Perfumery — 

Perfumed  npirits 

1.577  gals. 

Toilet  preparations 

Unenumerated 

•• 

Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 


£    ' 

3,828 
492 
521 
570 
282 

8,778 
1,182 

644 
1,366 
1,627 

327 

4,168 

18,825 

582 

51.363 

13,616 

2,333 

388 
1,844 

,486 

120 
12,758 

765 
2,162 
2,633 
5.417 
2.698 
3.499 

35.134 

768 

8,970 

10,708 

211 

3,881 

5,579 

21,832 

78.908 

5,121 

232 

18,131 

1.587 

169 

530 

379 

6.032 

6.295 

1,465 

52 


Entered  for  Home 

CoDtumptioQ  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Wareliouse. 


31.5051b. 

74.097  galls. 

£614 
13.987  galls. 

191.287  galls. 

1,676.547  galls. 
143.803    0 

3.936  galls. 
9,503    . 
£1.457 

139, 187  galls. 

£2,227 

£5,122 
6, 225  owt. 
3,0701b. 

29,299cwt. 

3,892  cwt. 

38  cwt. 
£3,680 

£21,907 

4,Siiiowt. 


291  owt. 
989    0 
16,7041b. 

1,392  gals. 
£6,439 
£1,482 


Amount  of 
Duty  recaired. 


£      B.    d. 

262*10    9 

1,852    8    6 

92*  8    2 

849* 13    8 

4,782*  8    6 

41,913*13    9 
3,595    1    8 

98  8  0 
237  11  4 
218  10    4 

3.478    8    7 

333  19    6 

1,024*  9  11 

311    5    4 

6,139    4    4 

3,662    7    8 

973*  0    1 

14  8  10 
919  18    2 

3,286    0    8 

1,060*  2  10 


14  11  0 

98  18  6 

208  16  0 

2,087  19  6 

1,609  li  0 

870  10  0 
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Qenbbal  Impobts  into  the  Colony  op  New  Zealand  dubino  lQd9—€ont%nusd. 


Entire  df or  Hotn# 

ArtdelM. 

Total  Qi3i.tjtlU« 

CJoDsiiiuiitioii  on 

AmoQnl  otf 

Imported 

1.0T&1 

Import*. 

Import*  tioq  ikDd 
ex  WjhrrtiiiQius. 

Duty  roc«T«d. 

Photographio  goods  (includ. 
ing  oheroicals) 

& 

£     s.   d. 

3,985 

£8.999 

799  14    0 

Copper,  glasB,    and  sIdo 
pfritiiR   Cor  photo  litho- 
^jrftjihio  work 

861 

l*hDt<igr*phic  oamerasand 

lonies 

5,048 

Beniitiied  ■arfaces 

12,856 

Pickles  

5,901  gals. 

1.387 

5,335  gals. 

800*  5    0 

Pictures,    pam tings,   draw. 

• 

ings,    ciigr&Tiiigt,    and 

Fatttil^^  portrnita 

3,796 

185 

24 

£3,816 

763    3    9 

;; 

*  • 

JVwf  muRtuma 

505 

Pictureframrs  and  mounts 

2,057 

£2,046 

409*  5    0 

Pitch      .. 

668  cwt. 

316 

Plantfi,  shrubs,  &o. 

, , 

2,687 

Plaster  of  Paris  . . 

4.947  cwt. 

1,208 

Plate  and  plated  ware 

•• 

31,883 
20 

£80,711 

6,142'  4    6 

•                        •  • 
Portmanteaux  and   travel- 

" 

•  • 

ling  bags 

4,314 

£4,311 

1,077  16  10 

Leather  bags  and  leather- 

cloth  bag8     . . 

206 

£211 

42    4     0 

Potatoes 

Iton 

5 

£5 

1     0    0 

m                                  •  •                     .  • 

2  tons 

40 

Printing  materials- 

Stereotypes  and  matrices 

84 

£80 

20    0    0 

<r                                  •  • 

757 

Type   and   materials, 

n.o.e. 

11,803 

Provisions  n.o.e.  . . 

5,810 

27 

4,117 

£5,655 

1,131'   1     4 

Pumps  . . 

£2,820 

564*  0    5 

<r             •  •                                                   •  • 

120 

Putty     .. 
Quicksilver 

8.824  cwt. 

1,655 

3,827  cwt. 

382*14     0 

6,7361b. 

751 

Bags 

148  tens 

595 

Bail  way  plant — 

Locomotives    . . 

INo. 

420 

0            •  • 

11     , 

30,962 

Unenumerated 

1,550 

£347 

69*   8    0 

m 

80.875 

BMin 

11,583  cwt. 

3,262 

^ 

Bm 

68,559    0 

41,189 

f  53, 167  cwt. 
1     8,624    , 

15,947*   4     7 
862    8     1 

Bs^allkinds    .. 

11,216 

21 

659 

£11,213 

2,242  18     1 

SMokMiiie 

6,962  08. 

6,76502. 

507     7     6 

Sftdil«tT  and  harness  (in- 
oluiuig  whips) 

23,831 

£23.661 

4,732    2    8 

DiUo.. 

•• 

1,266 

.. 

.. 

OEXBRAIi  IMPORTS. 
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TQtftJ 

LmpartL 

Eiit«n4for]lAiD« 

AxflAlaiL 

Taiftl  QnftDtitiefl 

Ootj^univtiori  on 
Lm|K>rtaiioti  anil 

Duty  n««iv«d. 

£ 

£      s.  d. 

Saidlerr,  &o.—eo9Uinued. 

Collar-cheek     . . 

, , 

4,779 

, , 

.. 

Harness-oil,  eompositioD, 

and  leather-dressing  . . 

3,205 

£3,153 

630  10    6 

DiUD 

854 

Saddlers'  ironmongery 

18,233 

Salt 

12,664  tons 

29,876 

12,637  tons 

6,318  13  10 

Rock 

1,098    . 

2,293 

Saltpetre 

90    . 

1,647 

Sauces   .. 

10,816gals. 

7,534 

10,460  gals. 

2,002*  0    8 

Sansage-skins 

125,0181b. 

6,251 

144,910  lb. 

1,811    7    7 

^ 

397  . 

18 

Seeds— 

Qrafls  and  clover 

23.672cwt. 

45,271 

Unenamerated 

21,292 

.. 

Shale     .. 

471  tons 

1,493 

Shells 

259     . 

518 

Ship  chandlery,  n.o.e 

3.790 

SUks,  Ac. 

87,639 

£88,698 

22,174  11    8 

For  floar-dressing 

154 

, , 

Silver 

388  OB. 

62 

, . 

Skins  and  pelts— 

Fur  skins 

6,365  No. 

201 

Kangaroo     and     wallahi 

skins 

26.175. 

1,035 

Utienumerated 

7,129  . 

466 

Slates,  roofing     . . 

244,080  . 

1.934 

Soap- 

Common 

2owt. 

2 

2cwt. 

0  10    0 

Powder,  extract  of  soap, 

Ac. 

4,567 

£4,630 

925  18    0 

Ditto 

26 

, , 

, , 

Unenamerated 

924,2591b. 

20,762 

£20,048 

5,011  18    3 

J,  •            . .             .  • 

850  « 

20 

Specie— 

Sr             :: 

1,482 

116.175 

Silver 

8,320 

Specimens    illustrative    of 

natural  science 

326 

, , 

, . 

Spices — 

Ground 

17,1561b. 

748 

18,6381b. 

310  12    8 

Unground 

387,300  , 

11,532 

398,991  . 

3,283    5    2 

Spirits- 

Bitters,     cordials,     and 

liqueurs 

2,832  gals. 

2,813 

2,942  gals. 

2,353  18    6 

Brandy 

74.413    . 

31,522 

68,739    . 

54,991    9  11 

Geneva    and     gin,     an- 

swcetened 

68.939    . 

16,294 

54,154    « 

43.323  11  10 

Methylated 

288    , 

41 

676    . 

33  16    9 

Rum 

15,109    . 

2.846 

16,668    , 

13.384  11    7 

Sweetened 

5,946    , 

1,722 

6  752   . 

5.401  14    4 

Whiskey 

434,876    . 

150.743 

360,728    . 

288,582    8    3 
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Value  of 

Tvitftl 

Kntered  for  Home 

ArtiolM. 

Total  Qaantftiee 

CoDBuraption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ox  Warehouse. 

Duty  received 

i 

£       8.    d. 

Splrhs— continued. 

Un  enumerated 

2,247  galP. 

1,409 

2,483  gals. 

1,986    9    8 

Spirits  of  wiue 

82,361     , 

2,263 

1,469    . 

1,176    9    8 

m                     •  •                     •  • 

60    . 

10 

, , 

Methylated,  in  bond 

, , 

26,006    . 

650    2  11 

Sponges 

lMk\h. 

288 

£306 

61     2    7 

Starch 

869,462  « 

9,783 

832,8161b. 

6,940    2    6 

Stationery— 

Manufactured  . . 

35,847 

£34,369 

8,692    2  11 

m                     •  .                     •  • 

, . 

3,213 

, . 

Ditto,  unenumerated 

84,343 

£36,088 

7,017*10    6 

0 

4,367 

Apparatus  and  appliances 

for  teaching  purposes 

4,432 

B4)okbind(fr8*  materials . . 

5,502 

Materials  for  cardboard- 

boxes 

. , 

8,792 

Unenumerated 

, , 

4,389 

, , 

Stearine 

224,8801b. 

4,041 

220,1991b. 

1,376*  4  11 

Stone- 

Building 

256  tons 

668 

Flagging 

1    . 

4 

Granite,  and  other  stone, 

dressed  or  polished 

1,738 

£1,769 

442    6    0 

Grind-,    mill-,    oil-,    and 

whet-stones  . . 

2,101 

'r^ 

484,220  cwt. 

217,110 

Refined 

178.011    , 

133,131 

75.060,134  lb. 

156,376*  6    7 

Glucose 

2,876    , 

1,542 

441,437  . 

1,839    6    6 

Molasses  and  treacle 

8,026    . 

3,142 

2,196,178  . 

4,573    6    9 

Mulatses     and     treacle, 

mixed       with       bone- 

black 

, , 

3, 062  cwt. 

-    . . 

Sulphur 

Tallow 

1,313  cwt. 

596 

2A*^n8 

71 

Tanning  materials,  crude- 

Bark 

4,196  tons 

34,628 

Other  kinds 

. , 

6,362 

Tarpaulins  and  tents 

, , 

745 

£740 

148    0    0 

Tar 

, , 

920 

, , 

Tea 

4, 771, 139  lb. 

183,691 

4,798,6031b. 

79,976    1     1 

Textile    piece-goods    other 

than  silk,  cotton,  linen. 

• 

or  woollen 

, , 

14,006 

£13,679 

2,736  16    0 

Articles  made   up  from, 

other  than  apparel 

16,706 

£16,393 

3,848    4  11 

Timber- 

Laths  and  shingles 

424,503  No. 

450 

427. 800  No. 

42  16    8 

Logs 

1,263   , 

4.743 

, , 

Logs,  hewn 

2,970,815  sup.  ft. 

33,641 

Palinp 

406,841  No. 

2,383 

406,880No. 

406  16  10 

Posta 

7,760   . 

291 

7.760    , 

31    0    0 
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Gknbral  Imports  ihto  the  Colohy  op  New  Zealakd  durihg  1G99^  conlinued. 


ArtiolM, 

7otal  Qiiiiiitltl«i 

IwilHwWd, 

Value  of 

Ti>tal 
laiporl*. 

EnterflaforHoto* 

CoDBumptiOQ  oo 

ImiKJi-TAtion  »nd 

mx  Wareliouie. 

Amoctnt  of 
Duty  TflcelTfld. 

£ 

g      a.  d. 

Timh&T—continugd. 

S.nOONo, 

74 

3,000  IJo. 

6    0    0 

Sawn,  undrdssed 

4,104,931  snp.  It. 

29,769 

4,104,875 iup.  ft. 

4,104  17    8 

BtkWQ,  dreaaed  ,. 

783,678       . 
138,077       . 

7,746 
1,827 

197,370       , 

964  14  10 

Unenumera-tefl 

t  ^ 

9.960 

** 

TlD  — 

Block 

2,253  0wt. 

i4,nft5 

Foil 

14,612  lb. 

683 

gheet 

37,752  cwt. 

27,579 

2,396' 11     8 

Titiwate 

,  * 

9.119 

£9,806 

Tinsmitbi'  fumisbmgs  aod 

fittings 

1,029 

*  * 

Tobacco  — 
U  o  m  ADuf  ao  tured 

41, 593  lb. 

9,093 

40,491  lb. 

4,049    2    0 

M&nufactared  . . 

1,496,769  . 

116,869 

1,480.046  * 

259,008     1     0 
97,497  19     1 

Cigara 

89.900  . 

27,996 

78 , 666  « 

S7.0a4| 

66,633.600  No. 

49,554     8    6 

Cigarottei 

166.816  . 

4, 569  OS, 

113  19     7 

Snuff 

1,760  - 

19a 

1,8401b. 

644    0    0 

Tobacco  pi  pen  and  eates   *  * 
TooIb  and  ImplementB— 

19,903 

^19,797 

4,949     a     1 

A%t5S  and  batcfacta 

7,000 

*' 

Engine  era'  maobme  tools 

11,695 

•■ 

SoytbeB 

1.661 

Sheep^bears    .. 

3,657 

Spades*  abovelfl,  and  furks 

10,141 

.. 

-' 

U 11  eotim  crated 
Tramw&y  plant    . . 

59,066 

228 

JI22S 

46' 13    0 

Turpcniine,      driers,      and 

terobiiie 

58,803galB. 

7,837 

_ 

Twine- 

Binder 

3je8cwt. 

4,705 

I  * 

K>iU&nd  ncUing 
Unenomerated 

419,64&lb. 

763 
19,743 

£768 
£12, 47a 

151  11     7 
2,496  11    6 

386  . 

11 
187 

.. 

Umbrenas  and  pftrasola    . , 

17,026 

^6,618 

8.823' 12    7 

MarcrfeJi  for    . . 

2,143 

Yamish  aod  gold  size 

S9.75i  gftlu. 
64,199     . 

14,421 
1 

30,709  gftls. 

8,079  18    6 

Yegetab)eB*freab,  dried,  and 
Tiscgar 

811 
6.007 

£690 
64,899  gals. 

187  18    0 
1,622    9     0 

Wfttcbea 

40,877No 

24,717 

£94,689 

4,937  16    2 

Watcbiuftkerg*  materials  ,  - 

» t 

802 

t« 

-■ 

Wax-                                     I 

Paraffin 

978,854  Ik 

9,989  , 

1,137, 413  lb. 

7,108  16    7 

Beeswax 

167  owt. 

931 

,. 

Wbrdng  and  obalk 

11.626    , 

1,397 

11,612  owt. 

575  12    6 

Wine — 

Australian 

49, 603  gals. 

16.706 

46, 429  gala. 

11,607    6  11 

Sparkling 

7.676    . 

14,810 

7,011    . 

8,164  17  11 
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fintfired  for  Home 

Arttclea. 

Total  QuAntilJM 

Value  of 

Tqtal 
Import*. 

Amount  of 

Impcirtwl. 

Importation  aad 
«x  Wareboute. 

Daty  recelTed. 

£ 

£     i.  d. 

Vf  me  ^continued. 

Other  kindfl      , , 

S9,4S3gals. 

ao,©25 

57,6Ugali. 

17,383    7    4 

Wooden  ware 

9399 

£9,818 

1,979  13    2 

m 

1,656 

, , 

^ , 

« 

, , 

8,300 

£6,833 

1,249  19    8 

0                                ^  * 

5,8U 

*  * 

W(K)!- 

GreASy 

4.6631k 

97 

,. 

Scoured 

fi,237  . 

359 

I  ♦ 

Woollen  piece  goodi 

« « 

368,831 

£267,063 

53,413  14    8 

Bla&keta 

g7;l50palt8 

10,571 

£10,567 

3,U7    9    6 

Wo<il  packs 

4a,13ydoz. 

40,436  , 

Wool'poeketa 

565    , 

374 

» . 

,  t 

Yaoifl    .. 

6,698 

a6,8S3 

1.376  12    2 

Coir,  flax,  and  hemp 

, , 

6,810 

« ■ 

Zi  no- 

Perforated  iheet 

411  owt. 

925 

*, 

*i 

PJain  sheel       . . 

5,766    , 

8J79 

., 

■    m 

Spelter 

3,S4g     . 

4,676 

<    . 

Zinc  mAriufaoluroi— 

Tiles,  ridging    .. 

31 

£38 

T  12    0 

Unenumerated 

■■ 

13 

m 

2    0    0 

Minor  articles  required  in 
the  maki  tig-up  of  apparel 

6,234 

"  , 

■  ■ 

A  rticlefi  and  m  uteri ak  suited 

only  for  and  to  be   nscd 

eotely  in  the  fahrication 

of  goods  in  the  colony    . 

18,072 

Gnoda^  miiicejlaneoiis — 

Manufactured  . , 

9,8SS 

1 

*  * 

Unntanufactured 

3,306 

- 

" 

Pacoeli  Poftt 

- 

70.094 

" 

14,868     8  11 

Excise  Ddties* 

Tohaooo,  manufaoturea     . . 

46,4571b. 

2,823  17    0 

Cigars  and  cigareUea 

^ 

1,320, 

91     9    6 

PQarmaoopojia  tinotures,  es- 

gences,  extracts,  andmedi- 

oinal    epirits    oontaining 

more  than  50  per  cent,  of 

proof  spirit 

49.745  , 

1,865    8  11 

Piiarmaoopciia     tinotnreB^ 

d^o.,  oontaining  kes  than 

- 

50  peF  cent,  of  proof  spirit 

, , 

600. 

10    0    1 

Culinary     and     flavouring 

( s^enofls 

*  ♦ 

a48galB. 

148  18    4 

Perfumed  spirits.. 

- 

a   , 

a   0  0 

CUSTOMS  BEVENUE. 
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Customs  Bbvenue. 
The  Customs  and   excise  duties  received  during  the  last  five 
years  are  shown  in  detail,  also  the  rate  of  revenue  per  head  of  meai> 
population,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  Maoris,  for  eetch  year : — 


1685. 

1896. 

1807. 

1896. 

1899. 

Customs  Dutibs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Spirits     .. 

Wine 

840,972 

362,923 

384,218 

396,613 

414,395. 

27,102 

28,846 

30,618 

31,138 

32,045 

Ale,  Beer,  Ao, 

17,120 

18,208 

re,  036 

19,158 

17,594 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  and  Snuff 

49,574 

68,788 

66,347 

71,430 

77,810 

Tobaooo  .. 

233,770 

239,988 

244,669 

257,616 

263,067 

Tea 

94,716 

73,868 

76,081 

78,676 

79,975 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  Ac. . . 

6,677 

6,496 

6,722 

6,463 

6,968 

Su^ar  and  Molasses 

137,498 

141,933 

148,748 

164,366 

162,787 

Opium     . . 

6,969 

5,409 

5,625 

6,601 

6,139 

Other  Goods  by  Weight 

160,482 

172,733 

187,498 

187,768 

192,987 

ad  valorem     . . 

447,749 

662,961 

634,043 

637,506 

682,722 

Other  Duties 

98,884 

86,841 

102,026 

106,987 

91,165 

Parcels  Post 

6,462 

7.090 

8,632 

11,726 

14,36K 

Totals,  Customs  Duties 

1,619,970 

1,766,073 

1.912,161 

1,961,726 

2,042,002^ 

Excise  Dutiss. 

Tinctures— New  Zealand    . . 

68 

200 

983 

•1,244 

t2,03& 

Cigars,  Cigarettes,  and  Snuff 

— New-  Zealand- manufac- 

tured   . . 

879 

916 

191 

162 

91 

Tobacco  —  New  -  Zealand  - 

manufactured    . . 

1,481 

1,663 

2,368 

2,282 

2,323 

Beer— New  Zealand 

61,706 

67,287 

71,766 

76,164 

78,265 

Totals,  Excise  Duties  . . 

64,068 

70,066 

75,297 

78,842 

82,715 

Revenue      from      Customs 

£    B.  d. 

£  8.    a. 

£  s.    d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

Duties  per  head  of  mean 

population          (excluding 

Maoris) 

2    6    9 

2    9  11 

2  13    0 

2  18    3 

2  14     5 

Ditto  (including  Maoris)     . . 

2     4    2 

2    7    3 

2  10    3 

2  10    6 

2  11     8 

Revenue  from  Excise  Duties 

per  head  of  mean  popula- 

tion (excluding  Maoris)  . . 

0    1  10  2 

0     1  11-8 

0    2    10 

0    2     17 

0     2     25 

Ditto  (including  Maoris) 

0     1     89 

0     1  10  6 

0    1  11-7 

0    2    0-4 

0    2     11 

*  Including  je89  excise  duty  on  calinary  and  flavouring  essences  f  Including  £149- 

excise  duty  on  culinary  and  flavouring  essences,  and  £11  on  perfumed  spirit!*. 

The  Customs  revenue  for  the  year  1899  amounted  to  £2,042,002,^ 
and  the  excise  duties  to  £82,715.  The  revenue  from  Customs  was 
£2  148.  5d.  per  head  of  population  excluding  Maoris,  and  £2  lis.  8d. 
if  they  be  included.  In  1888  the  Customs  revenue  was  £2  68.  2d. 
per  head  of  European  population,  and  from  that  time  the  propoj - 
tion  increased  slowly  year  by  year  until  1892,  when  it  reached 
£2  lis.  6d.  per  head.  During  the  next  two  years  there  was  a 
falling-off;  but  1895  and  following  years  show  increases,  the  pro- 
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Increase 

Decrease 

Tear  1800. 

Tear  1806. 

in 
1800. 

in 
1800. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

The  Fisheries. 

Fish 

21,265 

15,609 

5,656 

, , 

Oysters 

2,128 

4.373 

, . 

2,245 

Other 

816 

358 

457 

•• 

Total       . . 

24,208 

20,340 

3,868 

•• 

The  Forest. 

Fungus 

10,698 

7,098 

3.500 

, , 

Kaari-gum     . . 

607,919 

686.767 

21,152 

Timber- 

Sawn  and  hewn 

196,749 

164,722 

82,026 

, , 

Other 

2,482 

2,787 
761,370 

•• 

305 

Total       . . 

817,743 

56,373 

•. 

Animals  and  Produce. 

Bacon  and  hams 

14,864 

8,211 

6,163 

Beef  (Raited)  . . 

7,881 

6,379 

1,452 

Butter 

571,799 

403,690 

168.109 

Cheese 

141,818 

136,776 

6,042 

Bides 

36,096 

27,232 

8,863 

Live-stock 

22,689 

19,708 

2,981 

Preserved  meats 

90.910 

97,171 

. , 

6;261 

Frozen  meat 

..     2,088,856 

1,698,750 

390,106 

Rabbit-skins  . . 

81,118 

51,607 

29,511 

Sausage-skins 

42,828 

45,539 

, , 

2i716 

Sheepskins  and  pelts  .. 

268.230 

244.579 

23,661 

Tallow 

311,649 

302,141 

9,508 

Wool 

..     4,324,627 

4,645,804 

321 i 177 

Other 

6,927 
..     8,009,736 

s. 

7,493 
7,694,080 

•• 

66e 

Total       . . 

815.666 

.. 

Agricultural  Product 

Bran  and  sharps 

19,736 

3,690 

16,046 

Chaff 

109 

33 

76 

•     , . 

Flour 

10,299 

5.946 

4,353 

Grain- 

Barley 

17,816 

456 

17,860 

Beans  and  peas 

12,836 

6,933 

6,902 

Maize 

25,024 

12,476 

12.648 

Malt 

11,253 

25,868 

16,385 

Oats 

286,102 

87,924 

198,178 

Wheat 

338,476 

2,463 

336.013 

Hops 

29,045 

6.262 

22,793 

Oatmeal 

16,968 

17,001 

**3S 

Potatoes 

39,618 

141.077 

101,459 

Seeds  (grass  and  clover) 

61,974 

78,619 

16,645 

Other 

14,423 

22,039 
410.677 

•• 

7,6ia 

Total 

913.678 

603,001 

•• 

BXP0BT8. 
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Year  1899. 

Tear  1896. 
£ 

Increase 
in 
1899. 

£ 

Decrease 
in 

1899. 
£ 

Apparel 

Leather 

Phormium  (New  Zealand 

Woollen  manufactures 

Other  manufactures    . . 

hemp) 

3,328 

98,319 

184,411 

11,014 

80,994 

378,066 

2,331 

103,838 

74,556 

9,634 
63,446 

253,805 

10,173 

997 

109,'855 

1,380 

17,648 

6l5l9 

Total       . . 

124,261 
2,035 

•. 

Miscellaneous 

12,208 

•• 

Total  exports  (colonial  produce 

and  manufactures)  ..   11,799,740    10,324,988     1,474,752 

Specie  ..  ..  ..  14,913  68,117  ..  53,204 

Other     exports      (British     and 

foreign)   ..  ..         123,682  124,850  ..  1,168 

Total  exports  ..£11,938,335    10,517,955    1,420,380 

The  class  designated  **  Animals  and  Produce  "  shows  by  far  the 
greatest  value,  the  sum  being  for  1899  £d,(X)9,7d6,  which  includes 
£4,324,627  for  wool  and  £2,088,856  for  frozen  meat.  Notwith- 
standing a  decrease  in  the  wool  export,  the  total  value  of  exports 
in  this  class  increased  during  the  year  by  £315,656,  on  a  total  of 
£7,694,080  in  1898. 

**  The  Mine  "  takes  second  place  among  the  classes  for  total 
value,  with  an  export  of  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals 
amounting  to  £1,644,101  for  1899,  being  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
£469,558  on  £1,174,543,  the  export  for  the  previous  year. 

'*  Agricultural  Products,"  principally  grain,  potatoes,  and  seeds, 
take  tlurd  place,  and  show  an  advance  of  £503,001  on  the  value 
exported  in  1898,  every  item  composing  the  group,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  potatoes,  meal,  and  grass-seed,  having  largely  increased. 

**  The  Forest"  shows  the  export  for  last  year  to  be  £817,743, 
which,  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  kauri-gum  and  tim- 
ber industries,  gives  an  increase  of  £56,373  since  1893. 

''Manufactures"  are  set  down  at  £378,066  in  1899,  being 
iS124,261  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Phormium  shows  an 
excellent  advance  on  the  operations  for  1898,  with  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  £109,855  on  the  export  of  £74,556  in  1893.  Woollen 
manufactures  sent  abroad  increased  slightly;  but  leather  receded 
from  £103,838  in  1898  to  £98,319. 

The  smallest  group  in  respect  to  value  is  "  The  Fisheries,"  which, 
however,  shows  an  advance  in  the  export  of  fish,  but  a  decrease  in 
oysters.     The  total  for  the  group  was  £24,208  last  year. 

The  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  or  manufacture  for  the 
two  last  years  have  also  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  quantity,  and 
the  articles  are  again  grouped  in  the  next  table  according  to  the  same 
classification  as  that  used  for  purpDses  of  comparing  the  values. 
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£.    9.    d. 

£  «.  d. 

2  9  3 

1895 

.,369 

2  9  7 

1896 

. .  2  9  11 

2  11  6 

1897 

..  3  13  0 

a  10  i 

1898 

,.  2  13  3 

3  6  4 

1899 

. ,  2  U  5 

portion  for  1899  being  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1883.     Details 
for  ten  years  are  given  : — 

CUBTOMS   RbVBNUB   PER   HkAD   OF  EUBOPBAH   POPULATION, 

ld90 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Dating  from  1890,  the  taxation  by  way  of  Custoina  and  excise 
duties  together  iucre^ed  from  £2  lis.  2d.  in  that  year  to  £2  lis.  lid. 
in  1896,  to  £2  15s.  Id.  in  1B97,  to  £2  15s.  ^A,  in  1898,  and  to 
JE2  16s.  8d.  in  1899, 

There  was  an  alteration  of  tariff  in  1895  in  certain  items,  but 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  in  1899  does  not  bear  a  higher  proportion 
to  the  total  value  of  imports  (less  specie)  for  that  year  than  the  duty 
piiid  in  1894,  prior  to  the  new  tariff,  to  the  imports  of  that  year. 

Under  these  chcuiutitances  a  rise  in  revenue  from  Customs  taxa- 
tion would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  import  of  taxable  articles,  and 
shov  that  purchasing  power  had  increased.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  value  of  imports  rose  from  £5,990,177  (excluding  specie), 
in  IH*^!,  to  £8.613,656  m  1899,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  tariff. 

loe  tariff  has  been  given  in  full  in  this  book  (see  page  71).  The 
rates  of  duty  levied  include  16s.  per  gallon  on  spirits;  SOs.  per 
gallon  on  pcnumed  spirits;  7b.  per  pound  on  cigars  and  snuff; 
17s.  6d.  per  1,000  of  2i^lb.  and  under,  and  6d.  per  ounce  weight 
over  S^lb.  per  1,000,  on  cigarettes ;  3s.  6d.  per  pound  on  manu- 
factured and  28.  on  unmanufactured  tobacco.  Sparkling  wine  is 
charged  9s*  a  gallon;  Australian,  5s.;  other  kinds,  6s- ;  ale  and 
beer,  28.  The  duty  on  tea  is  4(i.  the  pound ;  on  cocoa,  chocolate, 
and  chicory,  3d. ;  raw  coffee*  2d. ;  roasted,  5d.  Sugar,  molasses, 
and  treacle  pay  ^d.,  and  glucose  Id.  per  pound.  Opium  is  charged 
408.  per  pound.  The  remainder  of  ihe  Customs  revenue,  with  small 
exception,  is  made  up  of  charges  on  goods  by  weight,  ad  valorem 
duties,  ranging  from  5  to  40  per  cent.,  and  receipts  from  the  foreign 
parcels  post,  There  is  also  an  excise  duty  of  la.  per  pound  on 
tobacco;  is.  6d.  per  pound  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff;  3d.  per 
gallon  on  beer;  9d.  per  pound  on  tinctures,  &<:.,  manufactured  in 
the  colony,  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and 
3d.  per  pound  when  less  than  50  per  cent. 

By  "The  Tobacco  Excise  Duties  Act,  1896,"  the  excise  duty  on 
cigarettes  made  in  the  colony  is  now  (from  the  31st  December,  1896) 
2a.  6d,  per  pound  on  machine-made  and  Is.  per  pound  on  hand-made 
cigarettes. 

*'  The  Tobacco  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896,"  enacts  that  all 
packages  of  manufactured  tobacco  shall  be  labelled  before  leaving 
the  manufactory,  and  provides  for  the  issue  of  warrants  to  use 
cutting^machines  for  cutting  duty-paid  manufactured  tobacco  for 
sale  (or  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  by  hand),  and  to 
manufacture  cigarettes  by  hand,  under  certain  conditions. 
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few  other  items,  declined  in  1899.  The  quantities  of  increase  and 
decrease  are  all  exhibited  in  the  table.  The  percentages  of  increases 
in  export  of  grain  are,  on  account  of  the  very  small  export  in  1898, 
of  course,  exceedingly  high,  but,  to  show  the  degree  of  progress  in 
respect  of  certain  other  important  items,  the  proportions  per  cent, 
have  been  calculated  :  —         * 

Incbbasxs. 


Bate  of  loorease  per 

Bate  ot  Increase  per 

Export  of 

Cent,  in  1899  over 
Quantity  in  1896. 

Export  of 

Cent,  in  J 889  over 
QuanUty  in  1898. 

Hops 

Ovjrt. 

..   580-66 

Hides 

No. 

. .     24-74 

Flour 

Tons 

..   150  83 

Timber 

Ft. 

.     23-83 

Phormium 

Tons 

..   113-84 

Frozen  meat  . . 

Owt. 

.     20-24 

BacoQ  and  hams  Owt. 

. .     84-49 

Rabbit-skins   .. 

No. 

.     19  43 

Coal 

Tons 

. .     58  84 

Silver 

Oz. 

.     18-88 

Fungus 

Owt. 

..     54-93 

Beef  (salted)    .. 

Owt. 

.     15-80 

Butter 

Cwt. 

. .     40-58 

Potatoes 

Tons 

.     1283 

Oatraeal 

Tons 

. .     39-54 

Kauri-gum 

Tons 

.     1223 

Gold 

Oz. 

..     3905 

Soap  •          *  . . 

Owt. 

909 

Decbbaseb. 

Bate  of  Decrease  per 

Bate  of  Decrease  per 

Export  of 

Gent,  in  1899  over 
QuanUty  in  1896. 

Export  of 

Gent,  in  1899  over 
Qoantity  in  1898. 

Oysters 

Doz. 

..     67-63 

Sau'iageFkins.. 

Owt. 

. .     10  73 

Livestock 

No. 

. .     26  95 

Ale  and  beer  . . 

Gals. 

. .       5-24 

Seeds  (grass  and 

Tallow 

Owt. 

. .       2-46 

clover) 

Bunh 

. .     21-85 

Wool 

Lb. 

. .       l-a8 

Preserved  meats  Cwt. 

. .     18-83 

Sheepskins  and 

L3ather 

Owt. 

. .     13-14 

pelts 

No. 

0-71 

The  position  as  to  value  in  respect  of  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
1888  to  1899  inclusive,  is  presented  in  a  table  giving  the  domestic 
exports  for  each.  The  most  important  items  of  export  given  under 
the  heading  **  Other  New  Zealand  Produce "  are  coal,  silver, 
minerals,  fish,  oysters,  fungus,  kauri-gum,  timber,  bacon  and  hams, 
salted  and  preserved  meats,  tallow,  sheep-  and  rabbit-skins,  hides, 
sausage-skins,  and  live-stock.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  in  1899 
was  £1,845,284. 

ExpoBTB  OP  New  Zealand  Pboducb. 


I 


9  « 


Wool. 


Goia. 


Frozen 
Meat. 


Butter 

and 
Cheese. 


Agrioul- 

tnral 
Produce. 


Mann 
faotnres 


Other 

N.Z.  Pro 

duce. 


Total. 


1888:3,115,098 
1889  3,976.375 
18904,150,599 
18914.129,686 

1892  4,313.307 

1893  3,774,738 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


4,827,016 
3,662,131 
4,391,848 
4,443,144 
4.645,804 
18994,324,627 


914,309     628,800 

785,490;     783,874 

751,3601,087,617 

1,007,1721,194,724 

951,9631,033,377 

915,9211,085,167 

887,8651,194,545 

1, 162, 181^1, 262, 711 

1,041,4281,251,998 

980,204'l,566,286 

1,080,6911,698,750 

1,513,180,2,088,856 


£ 
197,170 
213,9451 
207,6871 
236,933; 
318,2041 
354,2711 
366,483 
378,510 
411,882 
553,122 
589,466 
713.6171 


£ 

905,907 

,424,297 

,289,864 

894,467 

,035,637 

716,546 

817,656 

326,029 

572,855 

495,175 

410,677 

913,678 


£ 
238,383 
569,880 
547,947 
420,357 
367,677 
345,686 
224,958 
188,702 
198,081 
197,601 
253,805 
378,066 


1,260,461 
1,288,647 
1,393,687 
1.516,755 
1,345,703 
1,365,164 
1.266,626 
1,409,889 
1,309,749 
1,360,735 
1,695,795 
1,867,716 


£ 

7,255,128 
9,042,008 
9,428,761 
9,400,094 
9,365,868 
8,557,443 
9,085,148 
8,390,153 
9,177,336 
9,596,267 
10.324,988 
11,799,740 


SECTION  VI.— EXPORTS  AND  TOTAL  TRADE. 

The  value  of  all  the  exports  in  1899,  exclusive  of  horses  and 
forage  sent  to  South  Africa  with  the  New  Zealand  Contingent, 
was  £11,938,335;  the  value  of  New  Zealand  produce  exported, 
£11,799,740:  an  average  of  £15  14s.  8d.  per  head  of  population, 
against  £14  Os.  6d.  for  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  for  1899  over  that  for  1898 
amounts  to  £1,474,752,  a  substantial  advance  of  14*28  per  cent. 
This  is  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  increase  than  the  results  for 
the  year  1898  showed  over  those  of  1897,  when  the  amount  was 
£728,721,  and  the  percentage  7*59. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  in  1899  was,  as  previously 
shown,  £8,613,656,  so  that  the  value  of  New  Zealand  produce  ex- 
ported during  the  year  (£11,799,740)  shows  an  excess  of  £3,186,084 
over  the  imports ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  amount  paid 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt  for  the  year  ended 
3l8t  March,  1899,  was  £1,767.468.  The  value,  of  New  Zealand  pro- 
duce exported  is  thus  proved  to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  goods 
imported  by  a  sum  nearly  double  the  charges  of  the  public  debt. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  the  quantity  required 
for  home  consumption,  the  colony  was  able  to  produce  not  only 
sufficient  to  pay  for  all  goods  imported,  but  also  to  meet  the  interest 
and  other  charges  on  moneys  borrowed  by  the  General  Government, 
still  leaving  a  substantial  surplus — a  position  which,  when  asso- 
ciated with  rising  imports,  must  be  considered  as  showing  a  very 
satisfactory  aspect.  The  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  so  much  of 
the  debt  of  the  local  bodies  as  was  raised  outside  the  colony  was 
less  than  £400,000  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1899. 

A  comparative  statement  of  exports  according  to  value  for  the 
two  years  is  given,  showing  the  amounts  for  various  principal 
'^articles,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  colony,  classified 
-according  to  their  nature  into  groups  : — 


The  Mine. 

Year  1809. 
.      £ 

Tear  1888. 
£ 

Increase 
in 

1899. 
£ 

Decrease 
in 

1809. 
£ 

Coal 

83,085 

60,381 

32,704 

Gold 

..     1,613,180 

1.080,691 

432,489 

Silyer,  and  mineraib    . . 

47,836 

43,471 

4,365 
469,668 

•• 

Total 

..     1,644,101 

1,174,643 

•• 
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NuMBBR  OP  Flocks,  1890  to  1899. 


HiSfl  of  Flocke. 

1800. 

uses.        1804. 

1866.            1698. 

lom. 

Under  500 

*500  and  under  1,000 
1,000  and  under  2,0f)0     , . 
2,000  &nd  under  5,000     . . 
5,00t>  i4nd  under  U\000   . . 
10,000  and  under  20,000. . 
20,000  and  upwards 

7,662 
1,538 
854 
586 
283 
236 
160 

8,822 
2,033 
1,193 
761 
314 
231 
176  , 

10,314 
2,427 
1,409 
933 
345 
230 
179 

12,028 
2.606 
1,460 
892 
340 
^31 
147 

12,686 
3,708 

1  2,412* 

341 
231 
144 

12.719 
2,656 

2,519t 

363 
204 

Total       . . 

11,809 

13,530 

15,837 

17,703 

18,722 

18,69Sn 

•  From  l.OOO  to  3.noo.  1,798  flocks ;  rrom  a,m)0  to  Sjm,  ^4  fiookB. 
flocke;  from  2,500  to  5,000, 6.'J9  flocks. 


tFroni  1,000  to  2.500,  l.« 


It  will  be  apparent  that  the  tendency  of  increase  is  generally 
towards  the  multiplication  of  the  smaller  flocks,  whose  owners  are 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  rabbit  difficulty  than  the  large  run- 
holders. 

Export  of  Rabbit' skinH. 

Prior  to  1878  rabbit-skins  were  a  very  small  item  in  the  exports, 
bnt  in  that  year  the  number  sent  out  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
3,951,209.  Ten  years  after  (1888)  the  export  had  risen  to  11,809,407. 
Ironi  which  it  increased  to  17,041,10G  in  1893,  the  greatest  number 
as  yet  exported  in  a  year.  From  1895  the  fall  was  rapid,  and  the 
export  for  1898  only  reached  6,607,934  skius,  but  iu  1899  there  was 
an  upward  tendency,  the  number  exported  being  7,891,648. 

The  figures  for  the  years  in  which  there  has  been  decline  are 
quoted  : — 


Ye*?. 

1893 
1894 
1B95 
1896 


Number  of  Rabbit-«kin6 
exported. 
..      17JM1,106 
,,     14,267,885 
..     15,229,314 
..      10,828,612 


Year. 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Number  of  RAbbit-tkimiJ 
exportufK 
.,       8,099,334 
.,        6,607,934 
..        7,891,648 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importance  of  the  export 
has  until  last  year  very  much  diminished.  The  fall,  represented  ic 
nioBey  value,  has  been  : — 


Yo4r. 

1693 
1894 
1896 
1896 


Value  of  Rabbtt-skina 
exported. 

..  138, %2 

..  87.993 

..  85.022 

,.  65.590 


Year. 

1897 
1898 
1899 


Value  of  Babbit-akin 
exported, 

47,472 
-,  51,607 
..       81,118 


While  the  amount  of  money  received  for  this  produce  of  the! 
colony  shows   less  profit  tlian   formerly,  it   may  be  a  satisfactory 
result,  as  seemingly  indicating  some  abatement  of  the  rabbit  pest. 
Large  quantities  of  frozen  rabbits  are  now  exported,  and  are  alluded 
to  in  the  remarks  on  the  frozen  meat  industry  on  the  next  page. 


FBOZEN    MEAT   EXPOBTED. 
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Export  of  Sheepskins  and  Pelts, 
These  form  a  more  important  article  of  export  at  the  present 
time  than  the  rahbit-skins,  though  in  the  year  1888  the  position  was 
the  reverse  as  regards  value  in  money.  In  1888  the  number  of 
sheepskins  and  pelts  sent  away  from  New  Zealand  was  1,646,401, 
against  4,960,054  in  1899,  a  rise  of  201-27  per  cent,  for  the  period 
between  those  years.  The  value  increased  from  £83,574  to  £268,230, 
or  220-95  per  cent.     Figures  for  the  last  six  years  are  quoted : — 


Year. 

Export  of  Sheepskins 
and  Pelts. 

Year.. 

Export  of  Sheepskins 
and  Pelts. 

No. 

No 

1894      . . 

..     2,681,552 

1897     .. 

..     3.688,051 

1895      . . 

..     3,230,639 

1898     . . 

..     4,995,825 

1896      . . 

..     3,001,791 

1899     . . 

..     4,960,064 

Export  of  Tollow, 
Besides  wool  and  meat,  tallow  is  largely  exported,  and  since  the 
year  1888,  when  136,460  cwt.  were  sent  away,  the  export  in- 
creased to  347,160cwt.  in  1898,  falling  in  quantity  to  338,620  cwt.  in 
1899,  the  value,  however,  being  greater,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  given  below.  In  value  this  export  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  either  sheepskins  or  rabbit-skins,  and  the  money  is  indeed 
not  much  below  the  total  for  those  two  articles  taken  together. 
The  six  latest  years  show  the  following  results : — 


Years. 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Cwt. 
199,400 
263,560 
222,540 


Tallow  xxpobtbd. 

£ 
204,499 
260,999 


208,821 


Years. 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Cwt.  £ 

310,200  259,964 

347,160  302,141 

838.620  311,649 


Frozen  Meat  exported. 
Frozen  meat  now  takes  second  place  among  the  exports  of  New 
Zealand  produce.  In  1899,  1,865,827  cwt.,  valued  at  £2,088,856, 
were  shipped  in  the  colony.  An  account  of  the  development  of 
the  industry  was  given  in  a  special  article  in  the  Year-book,  1894. 
The  total  export  for  each  year  pince  the  commencement  of  the  trade 
has  been : — 


Year. 

Lb. 

Year. 

Lb. 

1882  .. 

..       1,707,328 

1891   .. 

..  110,199,082 

1888   .. 

9,858,200 

1892  .. 

..     97.636,567 

1884  .. 

..     28,445,228 

1898  .. 

..   100.262,453 

1885  .. 

..     83,204,976 

1894  .. 

..  114,827,216 

1886  .. 

..     38,758,160 

1896  .. 

..   127,018,864 

1887   .. 

..     45,035,984 

1896  .. 

..  123,576,544 

1888  .. 

..     61,857,376 

1897  .. 

..  157,68r,162 

1889  .. 

..     73,664,064 

1898  .. 

..  173,798,576 

1890  .. 

..  100,934,766 

1899  .. 

..  208.972,624 

The  above  figures  for  1898  include  112,635  cwt.,  or  4,251,596, 
of  frozen  rabbits  and  hares  in  the  skin  ;  and  those  for  1899  include 
48,187    (1,948   cwt.)    of   hares,  and    4,882,357   rabbits,   weighing 
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127,361  cwt.,  valued  at  £111,664,  so  that  these  animals  can  hardly 
now  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  a  nuisance. 

To  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the  meat  export  in  1899  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  with  the  amount  of  £2,088,856, 
value  of  frozen  meat  before  stated,  £12,973  for  frozen  fish;  also 
the  value  of  preserved  meats,  £90,910;  of  salted  beef  and  pork, 
£7,831 ;  and  of  bacon  and  hams,  £14,364. 

Gold  exported. 

The  amount  of  gold  exported  in  1899  was  389,570  oz.,  an  in- 
crease of  109,395  oz.  on  the  quantity  exported  in  1898. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  duty  to  the  31st  December, 
1899,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  approximately  the  amount  obtained 
in  the  colony,  was  14,235,285  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £55,966,498.  For 
fuller  information  see  Section  XIV.,  **  Mining." 


Grain  exported. 
The  value  of  the  grain  exported  in  1899  was  £721,824. 
grain  exports  were  made  up  as  under : — 


The 


Bushels. 

£ 

Wheat     .. 

..     2,901,676 

838,476 

Oats 

3,520,734 

286,102 

Barley     . . 

125,649 

17,816 

Malt 

175,853 

41,253 

Maize 

187,932 

25,024 

Peas  and  beans 

71,406 

12,836r 

Kye  and  unenume 

rated      ..                           2,865 

317 

Total  quantity  and  value       . .     6 ,  986 ,015         £721 ,  824 

Compared  with  the  previous  year  the  quantity  and  value  of  grain 
exported  in  1899  show  vast  increase  ;  the  total  for  1898  having  been 
only  1,045,980  bushels  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  £136,120. 

Until  last  year  the  decline  in  the  export  of  wheat  had  been  very 
great,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures : — 


Year. 

Wheat  exported. 
Bushels. 

Year. 

Wheat  exported. 
Bushels. 

1890 
1892 
1894 

..     4,467,026 

..     2,460,774 

228,904 

1896 
1898 
1899 

453,123 

10,090 

..     2,901,676 

The  imports  of  wheat  during  1898  exceeded  the  exports  by  upwards 
of  50,000  bushels,  but  in  1899  the  imports  were  practically  nil,  the 
small  quantity  introduced  into  the  colony  being  for  seeding  purposes 
only. 

In  oats,  also,  the  very  large  increase  in  quantity  exported  in 
1899  is  noteworthy : — 


Year. 

Export  of  Oats. 
Bushels. 

Year. 

Export  of  Oats. 
Bushels. 

1891 
1892 
1894 

..     4,052,414 
..     8,830,444 
..     1,963,288 

1896 
1898 
1899 

..     2,247,053 

816,210 

..     3,520,734 

Similarly,  with  barley,  the  export  rose  from  2,665  bushels  in 
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BUTTER  AND   CHEESE   EXPORTED. 


1898  to  125,549  bushels  in  1899;  beans  and  peas  show  71,406 
bushels  exported  in  1899,  against  1}8,188  bushels  in  the  previous 
year;  maize,  187,932  bushels  against  91,079  bushels.  The  export 
of  malt  also  increased,  the  quantities  having  been  175,853  busnels 
in  1899,  and  97,748  in  1898. 

A  further  increase  in  the  exports  of  grain  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  in  1900,  the  reports  of  a  good  harvest  being  general 
throughout  the  colony,  although  the  acreage  under  cereals  has  con- 
siderably decreased : — 

180S-99.  1899-1000. 

Acres.  Acres. 

Land  in  wheat  (for  threshing)  . .        89»,034  269,749 

.        oats  «  417,820  898,243 

barley  «  ..  45,671  48,003 

Butter  and  Cheese  exported. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  exported  in  the  past 
tv\relve  years,  and  the  amount  of  either  commodity  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  tabulated : — 


Year. 

Total 

Export  of 

Butter 

Butter 

Exported  to  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Total 

Export  of 

Cheese. 

Cheese 

Exported  to  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

1888     .. 

29,995 

11,460 

86,682 

25,486J 

1889 

87,965 

21,099 

26,558 

7,683 

1890     .. 

84,816 

26,579 

40,451 

31,048 

1891     .. 

39,430 

28,989 

39,770 

29,565 

1892     .. 

63,930 

41,509 

41,498 

80,000 

1893 

68,149 

52,868 

46,201 

41,567 

1894     .. 

60,771 

58,845 

55,655 

54,540 

1895 

57,964 

55,194 

76,743 

73,369 

1896     .. 

71,858 

60,092 

71,872 

58,692 

1897     .. 

99,002 

79,849 

77,683 

67,681 

1898     .. 

96,801 

80,814 

68,711 

41,412 

1899     .. 

136,086 

121,502 

69,440 

40,901 

Of  the  butter  exported  in  1899, 121,502  cwt.,  valued  at  £508,978, 
were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  6,938  cwt.,  value  £29,651,  to 
New  South  Wales;  2,871  cwt.,  value  £11,907,  to  Victoria;  2,343  cwt., 
value  £10,283,  to  Tasmania ;  1,191  cwt.,  value  £5,162,  to  Western 
Australia;  356 cwt.,  value  £1,450,  to  Fiji;  74  cwt.,  value  £335,  to 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal;  and  694 cwt.,  value  £3,521,  to  the  South 
Seas. 

Of  the  cheese  exported,  40,901  cwt.,  valued  at  £81,951,  were  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom;  21,315 cwt.,  value  £43,825,  to  New  South 
Wales;  1,770  cwt.,  value  £3,984,  to  Victoria;  3,418  cwt.,  value  £7,516, 
to  Western  Australia;  and  1,243 cwt.,  value  £2,660,  to  the  other 
Australasian  Colonies.  While  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  in 
1899,  136,086  cwt.,  shows  an  increase  of  354  per  cent,  on  the 
quantity  exported  in   1888,  the  increase  in  the  export  of  cheese 
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during  the  twelve  years  bas   been  at  the   rate   of  89  per  ceot. — 
69,440  cwt.  in  1899,  as  against  36,682  cwt.  iu  1888. 

PhoTfmum  exported .  \ 

Phoraiiiim,  of  which  10,371  tons  (excluding  304  tons  of  tow)» 
valued  at  £184,411,  were  exported  in  1899,  shows  vast  improveiiient 
in  the  export  on  comparing  the  figures  for  last  year  with  those  for 
1898,  when  the  quantity  sent  away  waa  only  4,850  tons.  Outside 
of  the  question  of  prices,  a  large  permanent  development  of  this 
industry  depends  on  the  cultivation  and  careful  selection  of  the 
plants  used  J  and  on  improvements  in  the  method  of  preparing  the 
fihre. 

Kauri-gum  exported. 
The  advance  in  this  item  to  11,116  tons  exported  in  1899  is 
again  a  substantial  one.  The  value  was  £607,919,  or  an  average  of 
£54  13s.  9d,  per  ton.  Full  information  as  to  the  uses  of  this  resin 
and  the  kauri-gum  industry  generally  is  given  in  a  special  article  in 
Part  III.,  embracing  interesting  matter  from  the  report  of  the  Koyal 
Commission  which  investigated  the  whole  subject  in  1898. 

Exports  from  different  Ports,  dc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  exports  from  each 

port  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  two  years,  arranged  in  order  of 

magnitude  for  1899 :- 


1899. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

Lyttelton  , . 

,   2,311,293 

1.934,636 

Wellington 

.   1,696.291 

1.888,075 

Auckland  . . 

,   1.860,604 

1,676.152 

Dunodin   . . 

.   1.816,385 

886.689 

Napier       . ,              . .              , . 

.       988.466 

1.113,242 

InvercftrgiU  and  Bluff 

751.881 

629,670 

Timani      ,. 

,       726.476 

512^379 

Wanganuj 

,       882. B25 

808,120 

New  Plymouth 

.       336,9^6 

241,790 

Grey  mouth 

.       314,342 

234,754 

Poverty  Bay 

,       283,906 

353.155 

Oamaru     . . 

.       205,609 

207,106 

Wedrau  and  Pic  ton 

.       149,649 

137,113 

Kaip&ra     , . 

136.219 

98.664 

Waitara    . . 

77,391 

90,584 

Nelson 

75.786 

43.589 

Pateft 

48.737 

41.850 

Westport  _ 

33.552 

43,233 

Hokitika  .. 

31,467 

68,409 

Tauranga  . . 

35 

Although  Auckland,  as  was  seen  previously,  had  the  largest 
import  trade  for  the  year  1899.  Lyttelton  and  WelUngton  take  firai 
and  second  places  respectively  in  exports. 

The  increase  in  value  of  exports  during  1899  was  £429.696  at 
Dunedin.  £S76,657  at  Lyttelton.  £184.452  at  Auckland,  £122,211 
at  Invercargill,  and  only  £8,216  at  Wellington.  Napier  shows  a 
decrease  of  £124,776. 


dbtailb  of  all  bxpobts. 
Details  op  all  Expobtb,  1899. 


Articles  exported. 


cwt. 


lb. 

No. 


explo* 

No. 


Aoid,  aoetic    ..  lb. 

Acid,  carbolic 
Agricultaral  implexnenis 
Alkali' 

Soda  silicate 

Potash,    and    caustic 
potash 
Amberffris 
Animals,  living- 
Birds 
Cattle  (homed) 

Dogs 

Ooats 

Horses 

Lions 

Pigs 

Poultry 

Sheep 
Apparel  and  slopb 
Arms,  ammunition,   and 
gives — 

Cartridges  .. 

Cartridge-oases 

Detonators  for   dyna- 
mite, &o. 

Dynamite   .. 

Firearms 

Pose 

Ordnance  stores 

Powder,  sporting 

Shot 
Bacon  and  hams — 

Bacon 

Hams 
Bags  and  sacks— 

Comsacks   .. 

Unenumerated  . .  ^ 

Baiketware  and  wickerware 
B«er  ..       g*ll^- 

Belting,  leather  . .  lb. 

Belting,  other  than  leather 
Beverag^H,  aoa'alooUolio — 

Aeraied  and  mineral  waters,  doz 

Lim^juicei,  unaWeeteoed   galls. 
Bicycles  ani  triojdea  . .  No. 

Mi^terlals  for 
Biscuits — 

Fancy  and  other  kinds  lb. 


Quan  titles. 


Produce 
and 

Manu- 
factures 

of  the 
Colony. 


lb.i 
No.  I 
coils 


lb. 
cwt. 

cwt. 


doz. 


9 

597 

22 

6 
219 

*'l83 
2,806 
4,362 


3,500 
10,000 


1,888 
2,488 


714 
16,323 

2,652 
4 

3,017 


British. 
Foreign, 
and  other 
Coloni&l 
Produce 

and 

Mann- 

faotures. 


3,796 
20 


300 
40 


10 
2 

41 

2 
1 


16 


Value  in  Sterling. 


Produce 
and 

Manu- 
factures 

of  the 
Colony. 


700 
600 

500 

200 

25 

275 

775 

7 


933 
758 

018 
100 


12 
989 
174 


iil95 

"lOO 

3 

4,318 

328 

3 

10,665 

"343 

392 

6,637 

3,328 


12 
11 


British,  \ 
Foreign. : 
and  otnerj 
Colonial  I 
Produce , 
and  I 
Manu- 
factures. ! 


392 
972 


107 

11 

1,545 


428 

55 
113 

61 


56 

1 
143 

150 

65 


2,215 
200 


2,839 


14 

56 
17 

144 
62 
55 

168 
12 


680 

261 

12 

1,766 

10 

31 

4 

733 
1,692 
1,117 
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Details  of  all  Exfobts,  lB99^coniinued. 


Articles  exported. 


owt. 

lb. 
No. 
tons 

doz. 
tons 


No. 


owt. 
lb. 


Biscuits—  continued. 

Ship's  plain 
Blacking 
Blue 
Boats 
Bones 

Books,  &o.,  printed 
Boots  and  shoes 
Bran 
Brass — 

Pigs,  bars,  tubes,  or  sheets  owt. 

Manufactures 
Bricks,  Fire    . . 
BruBhware  and  brooms 
Building  materials — 

Unenumerated 
Butter 
Candles 
Canvas 

Cards,  playing  . .       pack^ 

Carpeting  and  druggeting 
Carriages,  &o. — 

Carriages    ..  ..  No. 

Carts,  drays,  and  wagons 

Perambulators 
Casks,  empty  . .  No. 

Cement  . .    barrels 

Chaff  tons 

Chains  cwt. 

Cheese 
Chinaware 
Coals 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 
Coffee- 
Raw 

Boasted 
Coke . .  tons 

Confectionery,  unenumerated  lb. 
Copper  manufactures  . . 
Copra  tonb 

Cordage  cwt. 

«       iron  and  steel 
Cork,  cut 
Cotton  piece-goods,  namely, — 

Calico,  white  and  grey 

Cheese-cloth 

Shirtings    . . 

Tubular- woven  cotton  clotl I  .. 

Waterproof  material 


Qnantitiee. 


Produce 
and 

llano- 
faetnres 

of  the 
Colony. 


tons 
lb. 


8,006 
7 


91 
5,679 


1,200 


136,086 


18 
84 
2 
1,866 
20 
44 

69^440 

89 i 480 


458 

18 

7,776 


976 


British. 
Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 
Produce 

and 
Mann- 
faetnres. 


824 
2 


234 


Yalue  in  Sterling. 


Prodnce 

and 

Ifann- 

factures 

of  the 
Colony. 


British, 
Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 
Produce 

and 

Mann- 

factores. 


525 
"96 


2 


1,676 
46 


4,863 
5,298 

9,052 
512 

2i568 

'273 

124 

20 


2,267 


272 

137 

1,629 

369 

14,426 


12 

12 

9 


671,799 


811 
841 
6 
531 
11 
109 

141 [818 

83,085 


29 

9 

192 


1,919 


£ 

"66 

6 

260 

2,187 
808 


61 
219 

"17 

82 

'l6 

3C 

2 

490 

19 


771 
42 


426 

3,638 

248 

280 
34 

141 

100 

3,083 

314 

48 

24 

.1,616 

6 

196 

97 

11 


Total. 


2,267 

65 

6 

622 

187 

8,816 

1,177 

14,426 

51 

281 

12 

26 

82 

671,799 

16 

80 

2 

490 

880 

841 

6 

1,802 

63 

109 

2 

141,818 

426 

86,723 

248 

280 

68 

9 

883 

100 

3,083 

2,288 

48 

1,616 

5 

195 

97 

11 
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Details  op 

le  Id  ^tPrll 

QoiiDtitiea 

Veh 

HE* 

-' 

BriliAb, 

Pritltlu 

Produce 

and  other 

produce 

»iid  olber 
Colon  lai 

Artlclfti  exported- 

tad 
Mud- 

»Dd 

Tot«]. 

fa^stnrei 

Produce 

fft^tnree 

Produce 

Dfibe 

And 

oftb© 

snd 

Colony. 

Maoa- 

f&CtUIIH. 

ColoDy, 

Msjm- 
fattuTce. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oattoo  piece  g(yod&—coniinmd. 

UnQoaoieEAted 

*  • 

7,363 

7,868 

Oolton-- 

Raw             ..             ..            lb. 

1 1 

6,473 

97 

97 

Waste         . .            * .        owb. 

i 

6 

1 

13 

18 

Oatlery 

>  t 

274 

274 

Da^ora              ..             ..          No. 

"373 

if 

269 

269 

Drapery 

, , 

*  1 

US 

1,514 

1,6S6 

Drugs,  ohembalA,  frnd  druggists' 

WlVreft-- 

ObemioUa  n.o.G. 

1  ■ 

347 

1,247 

1,694 

Drugfl,  druggjats'  anndrioB,  &ad 

apotheaarieg*  warei 
Madioinal  bark  a,  l^mym,  &o,  . . 

187 

227 

414 

, . 

5 

13 

17 

DiflmfflQUnta 

45 

45 

Sheflp-d\p    ., 

^ » 

264 

303 

566 

E  irtHeQware 

273 

9,089 

3,361 

Eggs                *.             .,         doE, 

1,685 

* . 

75 

75 

Engmo-paokiag            . .        owfc. 

} 

li 

1 

3 

4 

Ea^dntial  Oilt-- 

Oiher  kinda               * ,            lb. 

.  1 

5 

7 

7 

Fanoy  goods  and  toys. . 

., 

930 

1,449 

3,428 

Gurioflibies  ,* 

263 

39 

301 

Fir«worlc« 

,* 

3 

3 

Flib- 

Dei«d,  piokled  ftnd  salted  owt. 

293 

42 

338 

82 

420 

Poltad  fcnd  preiarvod             lb, 

378.719 

59,980 

7,954 

1,359 

9,318 

Frozen        . .             * .         ow  t. 

9,642 

1  * 

12,973  , 

12,973 

o™            ^ 

.  * 

170 

*  ,■ 

170 

FisbiQg-taokla 

.  1 

10 

10 

Flour              -,             ..        tons. 

1,643  1 

.  < 

10,299 

10,399 

Fjoda,  aDimal— 

Unenam«r*ted 

,  j, 

37 

a 

&9 

Food**,  farinaooous — 

Arrowroot                 ♦ .            lb. 

450 

.  * 

5 

5 

Maiiena  and  ooroflotuf 

356 

3,400 

7 

27 

34 

Unenumerated          * ,             * .  i 

1  * 

105 

■' 

105 

Fruits— 

Bolbted  aad  preiaived         dot. 

315 

142 

120 

45 

166 

Dried;  Ourranis       ..           lb, 

9,963 

f . 

129 

139 

Raiaiuf    ,, 

« 1 

31,967 

*^* 

657 

657 

Uii©n  am  orated      .  * 

190 

11,563 

6 

354 

260 

Frofth:  LomouB        .,            » 

♦  i 

950 

6 

6 

Oibor  kindt            *-             » 

145,530 

68,430 

1,200 

263 

1,462 

Fruit-pulp  and  partial ly-preserred 
fruit           ..             :/         lb. 

95,Bm 

336 

.  f 

^886 

Fatigua           . .             - .         owl. 

7,01a 

i  * 

10,593 

t  f 

10,598 

Fomiiuta  aod  upholstery 

., 

.. 

561 

294 

865 
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Details  of  all  Exports,  IBdQ—continued, 


Articles  exported. 


Fumitare,  knife,  and  plate  pow- 
der and  polish 

Puw  

Glass  bottles,  empty    . . 

Glassware 

Glue  and  size. .  . .         owt. 

Glycerine 

Gold . .  . .  oz. 

Grain  and  pulse- 
Barley         . .  bush. 
Beans  and  peas 
Maize 
Oats 
Rye 
Wheat 
Unenumerated 

Grease  owt. 

Grindery 

Gum,  kauri    . .  tona 

Haberdashery 
Sewing  -  cottons,     Rilks,      and 
threads    .. 

Hair  owt. 

Hflirdware,  holloware,  and  iron- 
mongery 

Hats  and  caps  . .         doz. 

Hay  and  straw  . .         tons 

Hemp 

Hides  No. 

Honey  . .  lb. 

Hops  cwt. 

Horns  and  hoofs  . .         tons 

Hosiery 

Indiarubber  and  guttaprrcbagoods 

Ink,  printing  . .  lb. 

»    writing  . . 

Instruments,  musical — 
Pianofortes..  No. 

Unenumerated 

Instruments,  optical    . . 
scientific 
»  surgical  and  dental 

m  surveying 

Iron  and  steel- 
Bar,  bolt,  and  rod     . .         tons 
Bolts  and  nuts  . .         owt. 

Galvanised  manufBctures 
Hoop  tons 


Quantities. 


Produce 
and 

Manu- 
factures 

of  tbe 
Colony. 


554 

418 

889,570 

125,549 

71,404 

187,932 

3,520,734 

2,741 

2,901,676 

110 

163 

liiue 


538 


43 
527 


41 

25 

6 


036 

480 

228 

51 


6i 


British, 
Foreign, 
and  omer 
Colonial 
Produce 

and 
Maou- 
factures. 


Value  in  Sterling. 


Produce 

and 

Hano- 

lactures 
of  the 

Colony. 


British. 
Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 
Produce 

and 
Manu- 
factures. 


16 


14 
19 

'   14 


62 
*  5 

**78 

820 
16 


121 
'2A 


£ 

£ 

87 

**  30 

40 

'871 

98 

396 

888 

552 

, , 

1,513,180 

65 

17,816 

12,835 

*'  1 

25,024 

. , 

286,102 

267 

, , 

338,476 

, , 

44 

6 

83 

20 

, , 

88 

607,919 

68 

•• 

875 

45 

21 

8,181 

•• 

649 

8,842 

46 

187 

1,588 

, , 

, . 

250 

86,095 

, . 

859 

, , 

29,045 

146 

856 

, , 

699 

589 

648 

, , 

11 

10 

589 

, , 

208 

22 

10 

208 

, . 

207 

•• 

168 

98 

189 

2 

89 

147 

.. 

22 

Total. 


87 
80 
411 
489 
838 
552 
1,518,245 

17,816 

12,886 

25,024 

286,102 

267 

888,476 

50 

106 

88 

607,987 

876 

66 
8,181 

8,991 

188 

1,688 

250 

86,095 

859 

29,191 

856 

1,288 

648 

11 

10 

589 
208 
22 
218 
207 
168 

287 

286 
22 


DETAILS   OF   ALL   EXPORTS. 
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Details  of  all  Expobts,  169^— continued. 


Qaantitiee. 

.      Value  in  Sterling. 

British. 

British, 

Produee 

Foreim, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Produce 

Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Mann- 

and 
Manu- 

Total. 

facturee 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Uanu- 
factures. 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

" 

Iron  and  steel— coYUinuda. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Pipes  and  fittings     . .         t^ns 

.. 

14 

188 

188 

Sheet  and  plate 

7 

, . 

93 

93 

Sheet,  galvanis'd  corrugated  cwt 

1,989 

, , 

2,070 

2,070 

Staples  and  standards           ton 
Tanks,  each  400  galls.           No. 

, , 

^ 

2  * 

2 

115 

401 

401 

Wire,  fencing,  barhed          tons 

4 

, . 

66 

56^ 

Wire,  fencing,  plain  . . 

20 

200 

200 

Wire  netting 

68 

58 

Unenumerated           . .        tons 

124 

, , 

259 

259 

Jams,  jellies,  and  preserver       lb. 

25,260 

9,178 

528 

163 

686 

Jellies,  concentrated    . . 

347 

11 

11 

Jewellery 

Lamps,  lanterns,  and  lampwiok 

*"374 

660 

1,024 

. , 

60 

60 

Lard..                                     cwt. 

186 

. , 

881 

. , 

881 

Lead,  pigs  and  bars      . .         tons 

1 

11 

11 

Leather                                   cwt. 

17,365 

m 

98,319 

184 

98,50a^ 

Leather  manufactures- 

Boot  and  shoe  vamps,  uppers, 

and  laces 

, , 

, . 

50 

5a 

Unenumerated 

62 

62 

Lime                                      bush. 

"766 

'  39 

89 

Linseed           . .             . .    centalH 

1,126 

514 

514 

Machinery  and  machines— 

Agricultural 

4,638 

1,746 

6,884 

Dairying      .. 

12 

1,053 

1,065. 

Blectric 

5 

882 

887 

Engines,  gas             . .          No. 

,. 

2 

164 

164 

Flour- milling 

. .  ■ 

84 

84 

Gas-making 

.. 

211 

Sll 

Mining 

16,097 

1.880 

17,927 

Portable     and     traction     en- 

gines                                No. 
Printing 

1 

250 

250* 

584 

684 

Befrigeratinff 

Sewing  and  knitting             No.^ 

22 

665 

687 

126 

857 

857 

Wood-working 

658 

65a 

Woollen-milling 

15 

21 

86 

Unenumerated 

825 

2,280 

2,55& 

Materials  for,  and  parts  of 

, . 

282 

282 

Malt bush. 

175',868 

41,258 

, , 

41,25a 

Manures— 

Bonedost     ..                       tons 

50 

22 

250 

126 

87e^ 

Guano                                    » 

10 

, , 

25 

25 

Unenumerated          . .           » 

"  45 

222 

, , 

222 

Marble,  dressed  or  polished,  and 

manufactures 

, , 

85 

2 

87 

Matches  and  vestas- 

Wax                                   gross 

15 

584 

9 

68 

72: 
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ArtldM  axpOTled. 


citL 


Mfttohes  aud  veataa— con  (in  M*d. 

Woodea 
Mftti  and  Di&Uing 

Beat»  fresh  . . 
Irozon 
.     salted 
KidneyB,  IroEon         . .  * 

Lamb  ,  ^  -  omroaiefl 

3  cw  t. 
Mutton^  froBen  (whole 

OftroMos)..  ..caroaaea 

Muilton  (jointe),  frozen         owt. 

Park,  ftal  ted  ^.  ^ 

Vea-l,  frozen 

Other  kiadfl,  frosien  . . 

lUbbits,  iroai^n  in  the  Aktn  No, 
=  owt. 

Rabbits,  frozen  {flktnnod)    No. 
=  cwt 

Haren,  frozen  in  the  skin     No. 
=  owt. 

Potted  and  preBcrved 

Extract  of  meat,  Bovril         lb. 

tJo  enumerated  ..         owt. 

Medioinei,  patent  and  proprietary 
Hetal,  ManufaatiireB  of 

Anchors 

TypowtiterB 
HeUl.  old       . . 
Milk,  pr*:&ervod 
Millinery— 

Feathen,  omamontal 

Other  kinds 
Minerals — 

Sulphur 

Manganese 

Platinum    . . 

Quartz,  auriferous 

Soheelite  ore 

Unenumerated 
Mustard 
NaUs 
Hats- 
Almonds  in  shell 

Barbary 

Dnenomerated 


Qn&xititlM, 


pTodycfl 

M&nu- 

of  tbs 
Colony. 


grow 
centalfl  I      43.755 


No. 

owt. 
lb. 


tons 

m 

oz. 
tons 


lb. 
owt. 


14 

172,345 

7,141 

5,910 

1,372,525 

I     416,8^ 

i, 102,533 
U090,523 
50,021 
65 
153 
671 
4,828,397 
127,276 
3,960 
85 
48,187 
1,948 
48,053 
3,964 
127 


2,433 
643,559 


1,227 
136 

7 


lb. 


887 


Brllbh. 
Foreign, 

fttid  oiljer 
Coloni&l 
Produce 

itnd 
Mann- 

futUTM. 


2,096 


yalne  In  Sterling. 


13 

7 

2,170 

35,772 


Produce 

&nd 

|acture« 
of  tll6 
Colony. 


Eritlvb, 

Foreign* 

and  otber 

tolotiiU 

Priori  lice 

Knd 

fecturo*.  I 


1 
628 


687 
658 


Total. 


560 
16,968 

15 
197,000 

7,709 
8,538 

594,157 


1,120,649 

53,749 

122 

198 

1,139 

111,610 
54 

1,768 

90,910 
522 
296 
663 
682 


1,170  ; 

12,012 


130 


3,483 

407 

23 

163 

2,788 
144 


203 
16 


I 


350 

2,724 

14 

116 
2,082 

763 


29 


20 

29 

317 


16 
30 


208 

576 

16,968 

15 
197,009 

7,709 
8,523 

694,167 


l,120,6i9 

58,719 

12^ 

198 

1,139 

111,610 
54 

1,768 

90,919 

622 

296 

1,018 

8,406 

14 

116 

8,262 

12,775 

130 
29 

3,483 

407 

23 

153 

2,788 

164 

29 

317 

15 

80 

7 
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Details  of  all  Exports,  1899— continued. 


QnanUties. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

British. 

British. 

Produce 

?|? 

Produce 

Koreiffn, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Artlolae  exported. 

and 
Manu- 

and 
Manu 

Total. 

faeturea 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  (he 

and 

Colony. 

Manu- 
faetores. 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Oakoxn                         ..        owt. 

10 

20 

20 

Oars                                         No. 

72 

22 

22 

Oil— 

Oastor,  bulk               . .       galls. 

898 

47 

47 

Colsa           

1,870 

182 

182 

Goooanat                               • 

6i780 

"652 

, . 

652 

Fish,  penguin,  and  seal 

19 ',790 

1,388 

1,888 

Linseed 

8,408 

458 

458 

Mineral,  kerosene 

85,976 

8,954 

8,954 

Olive,  bulk 

848 

120 

120 

Unenumerated,  bulk 

4,682 

889 

889 

Oilmen's  stores 

"477 

971 

1,448 

Onions                                     cwt. 

5i]H4 

8,089 

, . 

8,089 

Oysters                                    doa. 

254,810 

2,128 

, , 

2,128 

Paints  and  colours — 

Ground  in  oil            . .         owt. 

, , 

201 

, , 

285 

285 

Mixed  ready  for  use  . . 

, , 

189 

, , 

683 

688 

Unenumerated 

90 

20J 

49 

26 

75 

Paper- 
Bags                                     cwt. 

490 

. , 

420 

, , 

420 

Printing      .. 

. , 

110 

162 

162 

Hangings     ..                     pieces 

240 

8 

8 

Wrapping    ..                       cwt. 

673 

209 

"579 

254 

888 

Writing 

8 

28 

28 

Unenumerated 

5 

22 

22 

Pearl  barley    . . 

894 

78i 

**191 

48 

289 

Peas,  split 

1 

1 

1 

Perfumery — 

Perfumed  spirits        . .       galls. 

21i 

88 

88 

Unenumerated 

1 

86 

87 

Pbormium                              tons 

10,871 

184,411 

. , 

184,411 

Tow 

804 

1,160 

, , 

1.150 

Photographic  goods 

76 

284 

860 

Pickles                         ..       galls. 

41 

583 

8 

96 

104 

Pictures,  paintinss,  drawings,  en- 
grarings,  and  photographs 

1,107 

448 

1,655 

Picture-frames  and  mounts 

, , 

1 

, , 

1 

Pitch                                        cwt. 

852 

71 

, , 

71 

Plants,  shrubs,  &c. 

, , 

428 

50 

478 

Plateware 

, . 

8 

2,128 

2,186 

PoUard  and  sharps       . .         tons 

1,508 

5,810 

5,810 

25,896 

89,618 

, . 

89,618 

Printing  materials 

, , 

191 

191 

Provisions  n.o.e. 

858 

196 

1,049 

Pumps 

Quicksilver     ..                         lb. 

, . 

272 

128 

400 

l] 

600 

, , 

166 

166 

Rags                                        cwt. 

*721 

. 

602 

, , 

602 

Bice               

727 

., 

667 

657 

^12 
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Details  of  all  Exports,  IS99- continued. 


QaftattHM, 


Ajtlol«i  aiported. 


rroduca 

nod 
M&uu- 

of  tba 
Colony. 


BrItSib. 

Forcien, 

I  atirt  olJu«r 

Piotluoe 

Mmnu- 

fut«f«tt. 


TalDA  ts  BtarHnf. 


Bug« 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . 
Harnefts  oil,  oomposition, 
leather-dressing     . . 

:8addler8'  ironmongery  and 
teriale 

■Salt 

Saehes,  window 

Sauces 

Sausage- skins 

Seeds- 
Grass  and  clover 
Unenumerated 

:SheUf(,  pearl    . . 

Ship-chandlery,  n.o.e.  . 

Silk  piece-goods 

Silver 

Skins- 
Calf  and  other 
Bahbit 

'Sheep,  with  wool 

Sheep,  without  wool 


and 
ma- 
tons 
pairs 
galls, 
cwt. 


cwt. 


oz. 

No. 

No. 

=  lb. 

No. 

=lb. 

No. 

=  lb. 

Soap— 

Common  cwt. 

Powder,  extract  of  soap,  &o.  . . 
Unenumerated  . .  lb. 

Specie — 

Gold  

Silver 
Specimens,  illustrative  of  natural 

science 
Spices,  unground  . .  lb. 

rSpirits — 

Bitters,  cordials,  and  liqueurs 

galls. 

Brandy 

Geneva  and  gin 
Methylated 
Bom 

Whiskey     .. 
starch  lb. 

Stationery 
jStone— 

Building      ..  ^^^ 

Pamioe 


PradocQ' 

of  th» 
Colony. 


•• 

"  6 

459 

155 

8,806 

349 

38,317 

38 

206 

349,338 

•• 

9,161 

7,891,648 

1   •. 

1,112,076 

284,536 

.. 

l,918,12u 

4,675,518 

1  ■■ 

9,044,232 

3,684 

33 

2*,  800 

11,587 

121327 

89 

1,547 

940 

10 

473 

9,426 

•  • 

642 

49 
820 

•• 

Briliih* 

Foi«iaii» 
atidoOier 
Colonial 
rrortnoe 
ajid 

iacturss. 


£ 

£ 

2,574 

58 

1,085 

176 

10 

7 

20 

225 

, , 

85 

42,828 

1,635 

61,974 

83 

1,266 

418 

,. 

680 

534 

591 

848 

40,838 

1,163 

81,118 

39,332 

228,898 

2,438 

83 

16 

, , 

47 

347 

5,349 

•• 

9,564 

790 

100 

•• 

5,879 

81 

743 

236 

2 

. , 

101 

'  3.971 

9 

1.263 

589 

44 
2.280 

•• 

TotaL 


2,68S 
1,961 

10 

7 

20 

225 

65 

44,468 

62,067 

1,684 

680 

1,125 

848 

40,888 

1,168 
81,118 


2,471 

16 

894 

5,849 
9,564 

890 
5,879 


81 

748 

286 

2 

101 

8,971 

9 

1,862 

44 

2,230 
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Details  of  all  Exports,  1&99— continued. 


Qtiantitieft 

Value  in  Sterling. 

British. 

British.  1 

Produce 

Foreisn, 
and  other 
Colonial 

Produce 

111 

Articles  exported. 

and 
MaDU 

and 
Mann 

• 
Total. 

lactnres 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

Colonyt 

Mauu- 
facturea. 

Si^n^—continued, 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Un  wrought..             ..         tons 

63 

167 

167 

Sugar— 

Refined                                   lb. 

454,861 

146,742 

3,876 

1,112 

4,988 

Qluoose 

. , 

4,964 

36 

86 

Tivllow                                      tons 

16,779 

282,899 

282,899 

Mutton    stock,   and   oleomar- 

garine                   ..         tons 

1,125 

28,329 

28,829 

27 

, , 

421 

, , 

421 

Tarpaulins  and  tents   ... 

, , 

11 

11 

Tanning  materials — 

Bark                                     tons 

a47 

18 

1,930 

119 

2,049 

Other  kinds 

, . 

35 

86 

Tar 

.. 

9 

9 

18 

Tea lb. 

108,896 

4,491 

4,491 

Textile   piece-goods,  other   than 

silk,  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen 

15 

512 

527 

Articles  made  up  from,  other 

than  apparel 

, , 

10 

10 

Timber— 

Logs,  hewn                . .    sup.  ft. 

1,822,096 

4,067 

4,067 

Sawn,  undressed       . .    sup.  ft. 

44,668.398 

166,876 

166,876 

„      dressed 

4,536,247 

25,806 

25,806 

Staves                                   No. 

6,666 

. , 

34 

34 

(Jnenumerated 

518 

518 

Tin,  sheet                                 cwt. 

"lO 

, , 

'86 

86 

Tinware 

.. 

369 

126 

494 

Tobacco- 

Manufactured                        lb. 

.    40,623 

3,006 

8,005 

Cigars 

2,764 

797 

797 

Cigarettes    . . 

3,004 

968 

968 

Tobacco-pipes  and. oases 
Tools  and  implements— 

4 

4 

Sheepshears 

76 

75 

Spades,  shovels,  and  forks 
Unenumorated 

64 

64 

, , 

46 

131 

176 

Turpentine             *      .%        gals. 

894 

146 

145 

Twine 

'*416 

70 

485 

Binder                                  cwt. 

ii791 

. , 

3,624 

, , 

3,524 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

216 

97 

313 

Varnish  and  gold  size  . .        gals. 

671 

188 

188 

Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  or  pre- 

served 

260 

48 

808 

Vinegar                                   gals. 

"  60 

*  8 

7 

1 

8 

Watches                                  No. 

54 

, , 

102 

102 

Wax,  beeswax               . .        cwt. 

2 

, , 

14 

,. 

14 

Whalebone 

23 

i 

545 

15 

560 

Wine— 

Australian  . .                     gals. 

.. 

258 

.. 

125 

las 
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Details  of  all  Ezpobts,  IdOd^eonUntud, 


Articles  exported. 


Quantities. 


Prodnce 
and 

Iffanu- 
factores 

of  the 
Colony. 


BritiBb, 
Foreisn, 
and  Other 
Colonial 
Produce 
and 

Iffanu- 
factnres. 


Value  in  Sterling. 


British, 

Prodnce 

Foreisn, 
and  otiber 

and 

Manu- 

Colonial 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Manu- 

factures. 

£ 

£ 

, , 

474 

428 

1,507 

1,796 

8,074.060 

.. 

706,908 

608,841 

41,828 

7,866 

1,084 

1,086 

43 

. , 

60 

62 

197 

276 

1,863 

99 

127 

1,402 

611 

10,806 

, , 

Total. 


■  Wine — continued. 

Sparkling    . . 

Other  kinds 
Woodenware  . . 
Wool- 

Qreasy 

Sooured 

Sliped 

Washed 
Woollen  piece-goodB 

m       blankets 
Woolpaoks 
Yarni 
Zino— 

Plain  sheet.. 

Spelter 
Qoodi,  misoellancoas— 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 
Paroels  Post  . . 


galB. 


lb. 


pairs 
doz. 


cwt. 


267 
767 


114.118,871 

16.676,246 

16,174,070 

1,200,810 

"9I6 


296 


90 
40 


212 
1,949 


£ 

47* 

42& 

8,80S 

8,074,050 

705,908 

608,841 

41,828 

8,889 

1,12& 

60 

62 

197 
1,628 

226 

2,018 

10,806 


Total  Value  of  Trade. 
The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  New  Zealand  advanced  from 
£13,481,804  in  the  year  1886  to  £20,677,968  in  1899.     But  of  these 
amounts  some  portion  was  coin.     Excluding  the  specie,  the  figures 
tor  1886  are  £12,863,736,  and  for  1899,  £20,537,078. 


Ymmt. 


Toial  T*adi. 

Imports. 

InipQrt« 
1      Bpcwie). 

EnTJorts 

(ei*5rudlng 

Bpeoie>, 

Excess  of 

Expurtfi  over 

Imports 

{excluding 

B|>«de). 

£ 
I9,4ai,e04 
V?l,in,68i 

.  m 

!4,%W;*46 

£ 

6,769.013 
6,245,615 
6,941.900 
0,308,863 
6,fl60.535 
0,60a,849 
0.943,0.56 

«,w.oso 

iaw«Bao 
i,06a,ss8 

£ 

6,672.791 
6,866,169 
7,767,3^6 
y, 841, 864 
9.611,720 
9,666,897 
9,534,851 
8,985,364 
9,331,047 
8,660,324 
9,321,105 
10,016,993 
10,617,965 
11,938,335 

£ 
6,319,223 
6,064.281 
6,430,050 
5,980.688 
6,928,896 
6.431,101 
6,742,644 
6.494,279 
6,990,177 
6,115,953 
7,035,379 
7,994,201 
8,211.409 
8,613,656 

6,634,513 
6,680,77.^ 
7,403,^)6 
9,168,954 
9.569,316 
9,660,869 
9,490,920 
8,680,845 
9,221,660 
8,618,119 
0,299,907 
9,741,222 
10,449,8ii8 
11,923,422 

£ 

215,290 
616,491 
1,972,156 
3,203,371 
8,640,421 
3.129,76S 
2,748,376 
2,186,666 
8,231,373 
2,402.166 
2,264,528 
1,747,021 
2.238,429 
3,309,766 
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The  trade  for  these  yeaxs  has  been  selected  for  exhibition  in 
tabular  form  because  during  each  of  the  series  there  was  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports,  whereas  previously  the  reverse  obtained, 
and  the  colony  was  purchasing  to  an  extent  not  covered  by  the 
value  of  the  export.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  excluding  money  sent  to  and  from  the  colony, 
amounted  to  a  total  sum  of  £32,905,712. 

How  different  the  foregoing  conditions  were  from  those  previously 
obtaining  will  be  seen  by  observing  the  balance  of  trade  for  the 
years  1881  to  1885  inclusive  :- 


Year. 

1881 
1882 
1883 


Excess  of  Imports 
over  Exports. 

£ 
1,406,898 
1,948,485 
761,938 


Year. 

'  1884 
1885 


Excess  of  Imports 
OTor  Exports. 

235,981 
539,239 


The  gradually  declining  excess  of  imports  turned  in  1886  and  1887 
to  a  small  excess  of  exports,  but  subsequently  the  excess  of  exports 
was  very  great,  and  attained  the  sum  of  £3,640,421  in  the  year  1890. 

Again  considering  the  results  for  the  fourteen  years,  1886-99» 
during  which  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  exports,  the  external 
trade  is  shown  for  each  year  per  head  of  population,  the  calculations 
being  made  exclusive  as  well  as  inclusive  of  specie,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  exact  conclusions  as  regard  trade  in  goods.  In  the 
year  1894  the  imported  money  amounted  to  a  sum  of  £797,843, 
making  a  substantial  difference  in  the  rates. 

Excluding  specie,  the  trade  per  head  of  population  increased 
from  £22  Is.  7d.,  in  1886,  to  £27  7s.  8d.  in  1899:  imports  from  £10 
17s.  Id.  to  £11  9s.  8d.,  and  exports  from  £11  48.  6d.  to  £15  18s. 


Including  Specie. 

Excluding  Spec 

ie. 

Total  Trade 

Imports  per 
Head  of 

Exports  per 
Head  of 

Total  Trade 

Imports  per 

^T'^T 

per  Head 

per  Head 

Head  of 

Year. 

of  Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

of  Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Population 

Population 

Population 

Population 

Population 

Population 

(excluding 

(excluding 

(excluding 

(excluding 

(excluding 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

Maoris). 

Maoris). 

Maoris). 

Maoris). 

Maoris). 

A      8.    d. 

£      s.    d. 

£      s.    d. 

A      s.    d. 

£      s.    d. 

£      s.    d. 

1886 

23     1     5 

11  12     2 

11     9     3 

22     1    7 

10  17     1 

11     4     6 

1887 

21  19     8 

10    9     5 

11  10     3 

21    7    5 

10     3     4 

11    4     1 

1888 

22  12  11 

9  16    4 

12  16     7 

21    4    0 

8  19    6 

12    4    7 

1889 

25     9  11 

10    6    6 

15     4     6 

24  15    9 

9  15     6 

15    0    3 

1890 

25  13  10 

10    0     2 

15  13    8 

24  19    4 

9  11    0 

15    8    4 

1891 

25  10    4 

10    6    6 

15    3  10 

25    7  10 

10    4     3 

15    3    7 

1892 

25  13    2 

10  16    3 

14  16  11 

25    5    6 

10    9  11 

14  15    7 

1893 

24    0    9 

10    9    0 

13  11    9 

22  18  11 

9  16    6 

13    2    6 

1894 

23  11    9 

9  19  11 

13  11  10 

22    7  11 

8  16    5 

13  11    6 

1895 

21  11  10 

9    4  10 

12    7    0 

21    2    8 

8  16    8 

12    6    0 

1896 

28    5    8 

10    1  11 

13    8    9 

23    2    2 

9  19    1 

13    3    1 

1897 

25    0  11 

11    3    3 

13  17    8 

24  11    7 

11     1    7 

13  10    0 

1898 

25    9    3 

11    8    7 

14    5    8 

25    6  11 

11    3    1 

14    3  10 

1899 

27  11    5 

11  13    1 

15  18    4 

27    7    8 

11    9    8 

15  18    0 
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The  highest  record  of  trade  (excluding  specie)  was  that  for  1874, 
when  the  rate  per  head  was  £41  4s.  5d.,  the  imports,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  expenditure  of  borrowed  money,  amounting  at  that 
time  to  £24  17s.  per  head,  against  £11  9s.  8d.  in  1899. 

It  has  been  customar}'  to  leave  out  the  Maoris  in  estimating  the 
sum  per  head,  for  their  industries  and  necessities  swell  the  volume 
of  trade  in  comparatively  so  slight  a  measure  that  the  amount  per 
head  of  European  population  can  be  more  truly  ascertained  by 
omitting  them  altogether. 

Trade  with  different  Countries  or  Colonies. 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899  amounted  to 
£14,964,160,  comprising  72-32  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

With  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Tasmania,  trade  was  done 
during  1899  to  the  value  of  £3,044,864;  of  which  New  South 
Wales  claimed  £1,866,900,  and  Victoria  £819,900,  made  up  as 
follows : — 

Exports  from  New  Zsalakd. 

M 
To  New  South  Wales,  1899  . .     1,118,699 

.  Viotoria,  1899  412,822 

EXPOBTS  TO  New  Zkaulkd. 

From  New  South  Wales,  1899    . .  748,201 

.      Victoria,  1899  ..  407,078 

The  latter  amounts,  in  each  case,  represent  the  declared  values 
of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  the  colonies  mentioned,  not 
their  export  value  as  gi\en  in  the  New  South  Wales  and  Victorian 
returns. 

Included  in  the  exports  to  New  Zealand  from  New  South  Wales 
is  coal  to  the  quantity  of  98,786  tons,  valued  at  £92,142. 

The  trade  with  Fiji  and  the  other  Pacific  Islands  (including 
Norfolk  Island)  decreased  from  £487,601  in  1898  to  £451,393  in 
1899. 

Both  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1899 
•how  a  falling  off  when  compared  with  the  previous  year's  figures. 

Of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1899  the  values  of 
the  principal  New  Zealand  products  were :   Coal,  £2,572 ;  kauri- 

Sui»  £337,073 ;  hides,  £9,223 ;  sheepskins,  £15,173 ;   rahhit-skins, 
»S90;    sausage-skins,  £22,119;    wool,  £7,750;    and  phormium, 

ia»>u3. 

Tk#  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  value  of  the  total 
trado  with  the  United  States  K>r  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  1890  to 
1S99  iiiohiaive*  during  which  period  the  trade  has  increased  con- 
aid«rably. 
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Imports  from 

Exports  to 

TntA.! 

Tear. 

AtlanUo 

Paeiflo 

AUantio 

Pacific 

Trade. 

Ports. 

Ports. 

Ports. 

Ports. 

M 

£ 

£ 

£ 

B 

1890 

821,047 

84,848 

364,332 

218,802 

938,529 

1891 

817,918 

48,882 

395.386 

119,822 

877,008 

1892 

844,799 

36,828 

459,314 

61,488 

902,424 

1893 

845,748 

33,635 

430,842 

66,706 

875,926 

1894                      *  .. 

359,196 

35,495 

230,829 

56,367 

681,887 

1895 

351,828 

42,410 

298,536 

18,108 

710,872 

1896 

419,689 

78,151 

268,564 

63,025 

819,429 

1897 

521,989 

106,106 

252,013 

123.083 

1,003,140 

1898 

700,555 

99,856 

337,059 

286,074 

1.423,644 

1899 

687,906 

87,403 

387,614 

45,885 

1,208,808 

The  development  in  the  decennial  period  is  at  the  rate  of  28*80 
per  cent.,  or  an  increase  in  value  of  £270,279. 

The  trade  with  India  and  Ceylon  reached  a  total  of  £336,110, 
Against  £322,122  in  1898.  The  imports— tea,  rice,  castor-oil,  wool- 
packs,  &c. — were  reckoned  at  £332,833,  leaving  a  balance  of  only 
JB3,277  for  exports. 

Trade  of  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  year  1898  : — 


Total  Value  of 

i 
1 
Excess  of     1  Excess  of 

Colony. 

Exports 
over 

Imports 
over 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Queensland 

6,007,266 

10,856,127 

4.848,861 

. , 

Now  South  Wales   . . 

24,453,560 

27.648,117 

3,194,557 

Victoria     .. 

16.768.904 

15,872,246 

896,658 

South  Australia 

6.184,805 

6,796.774 

610,969 

Ditto,  Northern  Territory      . . 

113,960 

182,596 

68,636 

Western  Australia  . . 

5,241,965 

4,960,006 

, , 

28*1,95 

Tasmania  .. 

1.650.018 

1,803,369 

153,351 

, , 

New  Zealand 

8,230.600 

10,517,955 

2,287,355 

•• 

In  the  preceding  table  is  given  the  total  trade  inwards  and  out- 
wards of  each  colony,  counting  twice  over  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  one  colony  and  carried  thence  into  another,  and  reckoning 
the  same  goods  three  tim33  where  they  are  imported  from  without 
into  one  colony  and  re-exported  thence  in  the  same  year  into  another 
colony.  But,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  trade  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  inter- 
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colonial  trafOic  altogether.  From  the  following  table  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  exchanged  between  the  various  colonies  has 
accordingly  been  excluded  : — 


External  Trade 

OF  Australasia. 

Exeeia 

Exeeea 

Teit. 

Total  Tr&de. 

ImpotW. 

Exportop 

of 
Exporttf! 

£ 

M           ' 

M 

J 

M 

liSi 

72,290.444 

41,136,{KS 

81,084,406 

10,051,632 

1890 

75,143,818 

38,451,160 

36,692,658 

1,768,602 

.. 

imi 

84,665,778 

41,335,033 

43,240,745 

1,915,71^ 

m^ 

73,325,933 

34,529,501 

40,796,432 

6,266,931 

mm 

67,7&BJ38 

27,925.900 

39,863,748 

11,936,758 

tm 

65,193,203 

26,063,630 

39,128,572 

13,064,942 

wm 

67,624,317 

27,425,725 

40,198,592 

12,772,867 

mm 

74,611,363 

34,420,696 

40,090,666 

5,670,070 

Wgf 

83,560.568 

37,862,741 

45,706,837 

7,344,086 

mm 

85,600,442 

37,310,583 

48,289,859 

10,979,276 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1885  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  for  Australasia  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£10,061,632,  and  that  five  years  later  the  excess  of  imports  had 
fallen  to  £1,768,602.  In  1891  the  position  was  completely  re- 
versed, the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  by  £1,916,712.  This 
excess  increased  to  £6,266,931  in  the  following  year  (1892),  and  to 
£13,064,942  in  1894,  but  decreased  to  £12,772,867  in  1896,  to- 
£6,670,070  m  1896,  and  was  £7,844,086  in  1897,  and  £10,979,276  in 
1898. 

The  trade  per  head  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  colonies 
in  1898  was :— 


Trade  per  Head  op  the  Population 

IN  1898. 

Colony. 

Mean  Popula- 
tion. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

£    B.     d. 

£     F.      d. 

£      B.      d 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales  . . 

492,602 

12    3  11 

22    0    9 

84     4     8 

1,384,860 

18    6    5 

20  14    8 

39    0    8 

Victoria    . . 

1,172,962 

14    6  11 

18  10    8 

27  16     T 

8outh  Australia 

868,086 

17    6    6 

18  19    7 

36    6    1 

Ditto,  Northern  Territory     . . 

4,904 

23    4    9 

87    4    8 

60    9    5^ 

Western  Australia  . . 

169,271 

30  19    4 

29    6    1 

60    6    5 

TMmania 

174,530 

9    9    1 

10    6    8 

19  15    9 

Hew  Zealand 

786,260 

11     8    7 

14    5    8 

25    9    8 

But  the  values  of  the  exports  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  more 
Mfiiifiillj  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  aro 
iHqply  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  articles  the  produce  or  manu- 
^         t  of  other  colo  »untries. 
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The  value  of  home  productions  or  manufactures  exported  from 
each  colony  in  1898,  and  the  rate  per  head  of  mean  population, 
were  as  follow : — 


Home  Produce 

Per  Head  of 

Colony. 

exported. 

Population. 

£ 

4     8.    d. 

Queensland 

.     10,482,668 

21     5     7 

New  South  Wales    . . 

.     17,727,067 

18    5    7 

Victoria      .. 

.     11,778.888 

10    0  10 

South  Australia 

2,487,009 

6  18  11 

Ditto,  Northern  Territory      . 

179,828 

86  13    4 

Western  Australia   .. 

4,820,420 

28    9    7 

Tasmania  . . 

.       1,720,697 

9  17    2 

New  Zealand 

.     10,824,988 

14    0    6 

The  next  table  sets  forth  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
above-named  colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  1898 : — 


Colony. 

Imports  from 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Exports 

to  the  United 

Kingdom. 

Total  Trade 

with 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

'Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  .. 

South  Australia    . . 

Ditto.  Northern  Territory  . . 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

£ 

2,559,244 
7,744,418 
6,195,134 
1,974,818 
11,822 
2,051,872 
465,544 
6,148,833 

£ 

4,352,067 
7,734,880 
6,740,420 
2,306,202 
27,574 
2,293,652 
481.518 
8,265,499 

£ 

6,911.311 

15,479.298 

12.935,554 

4,281,020 

39,396 

4,345,524 

897,062 

13,414,332 

The  statement  appended  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  as  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  United 
Kingdom : — 

Exports  of  Home  Paodoctioks  from  the  United  Einodom,  in  1898,  to — 

£ 

•  British  India  and  Oeylon             . .             . .  . .     30,906,727 

Germany          ..             ..             ..             ..  ..     22,525,987 

Australasia      ..             ..             ..             ..  ..     21,105,728 

United  States                 ..             ..             ..  ..     14,716,489 

Prance             ..             ..             ..             ..  ..     18,706,246 

€ape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal    . .  . .     12,119,810 

Russia              ..             ..             ..             ..  ..       9,227,968 

Belgium          ..                            ..             ..  8,802.075 

Holland           ..             ..             ....  ..       8,618,719 

The  expoi*ts  to  other  countries  did  not  amount  to  £7,000,000 
in  any  one  case. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  as  a  whole,  with  a  population  of  about 
4,500,000,  thus  take  the  third  place  in  importance  as  consumers 
of  British  produce,  the  exports  thereto  being  more  than  two-thirds 
the  value  of  similar  exports  to  British  India,  with  its  290,000,000 
inhabitants. 


SECTION  VII.— MANUFACTOEIES  AND  WORKS. 

Information  reRpecting  manufactories  and  works  is  only  collected 
once  in  every  five  years,  at  the  time  of  the  census.  The  figures- 
which  have  been  published  relating  to  the  year  1896  will  be  found 
fully  detailed  in  the  Year-book  of  1897,  and  more  shortly  in  that  for 
1899j  but,  owing  to  changed  conditiooB  and  recent  developments,  it 
is  not  considered  advisable  to  repuWish  them.  Another  census  will 
be  taken  in  March,  1901,  when  fresh  information  will  he  obtained 
showing  the  full  magnitude  of  the  industries  of  the  colony,  both  as 
to  number  and  value  of  production. 


SECTION  VIII— EDUCATION. 

The  rephes  given  by  householders  to  the  inquiry  on  the  censn* 
schcrlulcB  for  1896  showed  that  in  every  100  persons  living  (excluding 
Chinese).  80  60  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  "2-89  could  read  only, 
and  16' 51  were  unable  to  read*  The  proportion  per  cent,  unable  to 
read  fell  from  2372  in  1878  to  2M9  in  1886,  and  further  to  1651  in 
1896.  Of  those  who  could  read  only,  the  proportion  dimmished 
from  6  76  ui  1878  tiU  in  1896  it  stoml  at  289  per  cent. 

The  following  shows  the  percentages  at  each  census  period  : — 


Re&d  and  Writo. 

Re 

«lA  oaljf 

F. 

Ciinnot  read. 

Persons. 

m: 

F. 

Person*. 

M. 

T&rmun, 

M.           F. 

2»78  * 

,     69-52 

7211 

66-33 

6'76 

5-91 

7*80 

23  72 

21-98     25-87 

aaai. 

.     71 '32 

7331 

63  94 

5-63 

501 

6-39 

2305 

2168     24-67 

1686  , 

.     74-01 

7540 

7241 

4-80 

4-36 

5'31 

SM9 

2024     2228 

1891  . 

.     77  27 

77-97 

7648 

397 

3-74 

424 

1876 

18' 29     19*28 

1896  . 

.     8060 

8106 

8009 

2-89 

2-71 

308 

16-51 

1023     16-83 

Besides  the  improvement  in  the  degree  of  education  shown 
above,  which  is  observed  in  respect  of  females  as  well  as  males,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  whereas  the  difference  in  the  percentage  able 
to  read  and  write  is  very  considerably  itj  favour  of  the  male  sex  for 
the  year  1878,  the  proportions  approxhnate  more  closelv  at  each 
successive  census  year,  until  in  1896  tliere  are  found  to  nave  been 
80  09  per  cent,  of  the  female  sex  who  could  read  and  write,  against 
81*06  of  males.     Doubtless  when  the  results  of  the  next  census  are 
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known,  the  education  of  the  females,  taking  as  a  standard  the  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing,  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  males. 
But  with  a  system  of  free  and  compulsory  education  this  would  ba 
expected  in  time,  and  the  census  results  have  no  longer  the  degree 
of  importance  or  interest  they  had  years  ago. 

In  considering  the  proportions  of  the  population  at  different  age- 
periods  the  improvement  in  education  is  even  more  clearly  proved. 
It  is  found  that  in  1896,  of  persons  at  the  age-period  10-15  years, 
98*73  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write,  while  0*65  per  cent, 
could  merely  read,  and  0  62  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read.  The 
proportion  who  could  not  read  increased  slowly  with  each  succeed- 
ing quinquennial  period  of  age  until  at  50-55  years  it  stood  at  4*04 
per  cent.  At  75-80  years  the  proportion  was  705,  and  at  80  and 
upwards  it  advanced  to  807.  Similarly,  the  proportion  of  persons 
who  could  read  only  increased  from  0*65  at  10-15  years  to  3*66  at 
the  period  50-55  years,  and  again  to  9*74  at  80  and  upwards.  The 
better  education  of  the  people  at  the  earlier  ages  is  thus  exhibited. 

Further  evidences  of  improved  education  will  be  found  in  the 
portion  of  this  work  relating  to  marriages,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  proportion  of  persons  in  every  1,000  married  who  signed  by 
mark  has  fallen  very  greatly  since  1881.  The  figures  for  the  sexcs^ 
in  the  year  1881  were  3204  males  and  57*94  females,  against  6*1^ 
males  and  7*02  females  in  1896. 


Schools. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  the  full  statistics  relating 
to  schooling  for  the  year  1899  in  time  for  this  work,  and  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year  are  accordingly  given. 

The  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars,  as  in  December, 
1898,  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  : — 


Description  of  Schools. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

EUBOPEAN. 

Public  (Qovemment)  schools  (scholars  other 
than  Maoris  and  ha] f- castes) 

Public  (Government)  schools  (half-castes  living 
among  Europeans) 

Colleges,  grammar,  and  high  schools  (aided  or 
endowed) 

Private  and  denominational  schools  (excluding 
Maori  scholars)     . . 

Industrial  schools  and  orphanages 

Native  village  schools,  European  children  at- 
tending  .. 

Private  Native  boarding-schools,  European 
children  attending 

School  for  Deaf  mutes 

Jubilee  Institute  for  Blind     . . 

1,624 

25 

294 

8 

*   1 
1 

8,664 

146 
779 

"   5 
2 

129.266 

992 

2,706 

14,782 
718 

280 

24 
60 
27 

Totals— European 

1,958 

4,596 

148,845 
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Defteription  of  Sohctola. 

Number 

of 
Soboolfl. 

Teaobers, 

Beliolan. 

Nfttive  village  aohoolfl  aapported  by  Government 
^exoluding  European  children  stated  above) . . 

Private  Native  boarding  schools  (maititenance 
of  scholars  paid  by  Goveratnent) 

Private  Native  boarding-schools  (maiDic nance 
of  Bobolars  paid  from  endowments) . . 

Private  Native  daj-acbooU    . . 

Public  (Govermnent)  schools,  MaoHs  attending 

Public  (Government)  schoolfl,  half-ca»tes  living 
as  Maoris  attending 

Private  and  denomtnatior  at  scbooU  for  Euro- 
peans, Maoris  attending     . . 

80 
3 

144 

14 

5 

; 

2,692 
79 

192 

69 
1,164 

199 

75 

Totals— Native 

87 

163     1         4,410 

Thus  at  the  end  of  189B  there  ivere  2,040  Bchoola  of  all  classes 
at  which  members  of  the  European  aod  Maori  races  were  being 
^sducated.  This  was  an  increase  of  62  on  the  number  in  1B97.  The 
public  primary  schools  numbered  1,624  in  1898,  against  1,585  in 
1897.  The  number  of  aided  or  endowed  colleges,  grammar,  and 
high  schools  was  25,  one  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber of  private  schools  from  which  returns  were  received  by  the  Regis- 
r  Ifar-Genera!  was  294,  an  increase  of  16.  There  were  also  8  industrial 
^schools  and  orphanages,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  a  school  for 
ileaf-mutes  subsidised  by  Government,  and  a  school  for  the  hhnd. 

The  number  of  schools  established  for  the  education  of  the 
Nativft  or  Maori  race  was  87,  six  more  than  in  1897, 

Education  at  the  public  schools  is  free  (except  that,  at  such  as 
are  also  district  high  schools,  fees  are  charged  for  the  teaching  of 
the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular.  The  attendance  of  all 
children  between  tho  ages  of  7  and  13  is  compulsory,  except  when 
special  exemptions  are  granted,  or  a  child  is  being  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently educated. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  are  required 
by  the  Education  Act  to  be  the  follow mg  :  Eeading,  writing,  axnth- 
mctit!,  Englisli  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history, 
elementary  science  and  drawing,  object-lessons,  vocal  music,  and  (in 
the  case  of  girls)  sewing  and  needlework,  and  the  principles  of 
domestic  economy.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  instruction 
in  military  drill  of  all  boys  in  these  schools. 

Public  (Govemnisnt)  SchcoU. 
Compared  with  1897  there  was  in  1898  a  falling-off  in  the  num- 
teofpupilH  belonging  to  the  pubHc  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
mv^uui  the  average  attendance,  a  fact  thus  commented  upon 
^  fSm  tvfOti  of  the  Minister  of  Education  : — 

_   J  gratits  depend  (for  the  time  being)  on  the  "  working  average," 
L9oc€*ob  aohool  by  omitting  from  the  calculation  all  the  attend- 
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ances  on  tboao  hftlf-da^s  on  whioh  less  tb&n  bftlF  Ihe  popils  on  the  roll  are 
present.  The  working  average  for  the  year  1S98  was  estimator  at  113,800;  but 
the  returDs  show  that  it  aotaally  was  111,636— lesB  by  692  than  the  cotrespond- 
iDg  number  for  1897, 

The  '*Btriot  average*'  is  based  upon  the  afctendance*  on  all  the  half  days 
at  which  any  pupils  are  present.  The  "  strict  average  "  for  1898  i^a^  110,^56» 
ebo^iag  a  (Jecreaae  for  the  year,  as  oompivred  with  the  previous  year,  of  737. 

The  average  of  tbe  weekly  roIUnnrriberB  taken  throughoixt  tho  year  1B9S  wag 
133,782,  or  179  leas  than  for  1897.  As  the  strict  average  attendance  was  110,256, 
we  have  82'4  per  cent,  as  tbe  figaro  representing  the  i^gularity  of  attendance  far 
189e»  In  the  previous  year  (he  averaga  attendance  waa  82-9  per  cent,  of  tbe 
average  weekly  roll. 

School  Attehdancs  and  Yeably  Ikcreisb  from  1877  to  1396, 


School  Attendiince* 

Yearly  Increase  on 

Year 

ifll 

Average  Atteadance. 

Mi 

m 

mi 

Average  AtteDdaooe* 

Fourth 

Whole 

Foitrtb 

Wbole 

^ll 

p 

Quarten 

Year. 

Jqq 

Quarter, 

^ar. 

larr? 

' 

5&,&BB 

M, 

187« 

so*m 

66,010 

497436 

457691 

M« 

oVas2 

1879 

mjm 

75,^66 

57.aoi 

S3,037 

TJh's 

8.8S8 

10.626 

7,M6 

7,546 

1880 

06je4 

83,401 

6^.{H6 

GOvGQS 

746 

8t4l7 

6.H35 

5,645 

7,&5« 

1851 

74.SS& 

8H.560 

6A.009 

Ol.B'ia 

74*2 

6,236 

l.IMI 

63 

1,197 

1883 

76,309 

lff,179 

66.436 

6S,7O0 

7J*i} 

1 ,9riO 

3.1119 

3,417 

1,887 

1863 

70.416 

92,476 

70,077 

07.373 

741) 

3J07 

5,207 

3,651 

3.6^ 

1884 

84.883 

m,^m 

74.P50 

T^.667 

751 

6,4fi7 

4.7(Sd 

4,673 

5,284 

188S 

90,eTO 

102.407 

80,183 

78.327 

76-6     1 

6,787 

SJ60 

5,533 

5,(170 

1686 

05.377 

loe^Hsa 

63.361 

80.737 

761 

1.7*17 

3.021 

3.178 

2,410 

lefifT 

0Q,S06 

I40,I>19 

87.366 

85,6;i7 

770 

3,829 

4.501 

4,025 

4.90O 

1888 

103, A34 

112,685 

00.849 

90.106 

79-3 

4,328 

1,766 

3.463 

4,471 

1880 

101,910 

115J56 

94,308 

»1.j«74 

eo-3 

1.38$ 

2,771 

».459 

3.206 

1800 

108,158 

117.Q12 

06.f>70 

94.632 

70-0 

'3.230 

2,456 

8.362 

1.2S8 

18&1 

110.666 

119.529 

m^mi 

97.0eiS 

80-3 

iS,6W 

Itftll 

t-406] 

2.426 

imi  1  Hfl»3TO 

103.699 

100,017 

99,tl70 

80-6 

1,614 

3,097 

4,6'i3 

2.0)2 

1683  1  1U,30S 

124,686 

99,873 

98.615 

7«'5 

2.<ldO 

2.(«6 

(-1,045] 

t-465) 

18M  ,  116, Bid 

I97.;»'3 

1(>0.151 

10:^,400 

HiH 

2,514 

2,1^14 

6,270 

4,87S 

1B05 

U1,9(K> 

S29,856 

107,2^ 

njc^B^a 

ai'4 

3, 1*81 

2.D»i 

l,0Pri 

3,182 

1806 

122, 42& 

im,037 

109.253 

ioa.w6 

62^1 

fi,62S 

1,181 

2,031 

2,354 

1807 

193.533 

133,1^ 

no  Mi 

110,993 

e2i» 

1.108 

1J60 

1.270 

2.017 

iew6 

i^,mz 

131»621 

1OT.9&4 

110.256 

82-4 

359 

1^576] 

[-3.610] 

^-7371 

Reference  to  above  table  sbowe  thai  there  baa  been  oaly  one  other  year — 

vie.»  1893 — in  which  the  total  average  attendance  has  fallen  below  that  of  the 

previous  year.     It  U  BignificAnt  that  In  both  years  the  colony  was  vinited  by  an 

epidemic  of  measles.     In   1893  the  attendance   fell   fr^m  SO  6   lo  78  5  of   the 

averag45   roll— that  is,  apparently  about  2,640  children   were  abftent  each  day 

throughout  the  year  ;  but  the  epidemic  lasted  for  only  part  of  the  year,  and  eaoh 

child  would  be  away  from  school,  say,  five  or  six  weeks.    We  might  i^ay,  roughly, 

ttherefore,  that  about  20,000  sc^hooUcinldren   were  affected,     hi   1898  the  per* 

^oentage  of  attendance  fell  from  829  to  82  4,  or  there  \^as  an  appsreni  fallirg  off 

Id    the   average   attendance  of   about  670  ;    the  epidemic  wa»i    much    f<]i^*htert 

Itnd  the  ab^encen  from  school  were,  as  a  matier  of  fact,  sbcrfer  in  duration » 

mthough  on  medical  grounds  apparently  no  difference  tn  the  length  of  absence 

l^om  school  should  be  made  whether   the  outbreak  assumes,  in  ony  { artii^ula? 

k  mild  or  a  malignant  form.     We  are  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  if 

\  estimate  that  in  1898  about  7^000  school  children  were  a0*'r.ted.     Quite  apart 

tfrom  considerations  of  health,  it  appears  not  improbable,  therefore,  I  hat  by  the 

I  tnforcement  of  stricter  concerted   measures  of  quarantine^  Boftrds    and    Com* 

'mittees  might  corsBiderably  lessen  the  interruptions  to  school  work,  and  thus 

ifiorease  the  efficiency  of  the  work ;  while  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  guard 
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y^eisfcselves  Again st  the  mrioas  loss  of  reveoue  eonseqaont  apon  Ibe  prolonged 
vfw^&teiice  of  an  epidemio  affeoting  school  children, 

1%  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  average  daily  Attendance  for  the  fourth 
^^^ftd*.r  was  only  107,904^  or  2,6 19  less  than  (hat  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  ld97. 
Th«  M>tAU  of  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  firvt  three  quarters  of  199$ 
«i»d  1897  respectively  were  11I,(H0  and  ni>150,  whioh  show  a  much  smaller 
?««jM  for  1898  (han  appears  from  a  oomparison  of  the  fourth  quarter. 
^Ten  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  sickness  that  affected  the  attendance  of 
ftool  children,  by  adding  670  to  the  average  attendaooe  for  the  je&r,  we  still 
tba^t  it  if  Irss  than  that  of  the  year  before. 


Technical  Education, 
••  The  Manual  and  Technical  Eleinentary  Instruction  Act,  1895/* 
provides  for  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  classes  established  for 
instruction  in  such  branches  of  science  and  art  as  are  encouraged 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (South  Kensington)  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  also  to  workshops  con- 
nected with  public  schools ;  and  the  same  Act  allows  part  of  the 
ordinary  school-time  to  be  given  to  elementary  manual  instruction^ 
I>xiriDg  1898,  subsidy  was  paid  on  classes  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, clay-modelling,  carpentry  and  other  woodwork,  plumbers* 
%v^ork,  painters'  work,  ironwork,  mechanical  engineering,  mechanics, 
w>tiY8ic8,  chemistry,  agricultural  analysis,  laundry  work,  dress- 
rvi  finking  and  millinery,  cookery,  mathematics  and  geometry,  short- 
hii^nd,  and  bookkeeping.  In  several  of  the  high  schools  manual  and 
4^oc:hnical  instruction  is  given  as  part  of  the  school  course. 

There   are  four   fully-equipped  Schools  of   Art,   the   classes   in 
rliich  during  1898  were  attended  by  about  1,400  students. 

In  connection  with  the  Canterbury  College  there  is  an  endowed 
-^<-hf^l  of  EnginL'eriiig  and  Technical  Science,  the  students  in  which 
^<)rk  for  the  university  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering,     Eighty-nine 
ifntt  atteudiHi  in  1898. 

Tlw  Ciwiterbury  Agricultural  College  has  an  endowment  of  over 

iSKfd  iieres  of   land,  and   possesses  extensive  buildings,   and    an 

^r—  "i!   '  ftirm  of  a  very  complete  character     The  students  work 

<  I  nily  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture.     There  were 'il 

us  m  iMlKS. 

qv«v  ^rrt  two  Government  Schools  of  Mines  located  io  districts 

iH  actively  carried  on,  and  the  Otago  University 

.mortal  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  to  which 

inikos  an  annual  grant  of  £500.     The  number  of 

in  181)8  was  over  250,  forty-seven  of  whom  were 

''  V"  * 

makes  it  lawful  for  any  Education  Board  to 
1  lUMtniction  be  given  in  any  public  school  under 
'^^^mjU  instruction  had  been  included  in  tbe  hst 
Ml  tho  Education  Act. 

Miraging  attendance  at  technical  schools 

have  been  made  with  the  Railway  De» 

^  of  classes  registered  with  the  Minister 

I  iticateR  to  their  pupils  which  will  enable 

\  ;    Hi  special  rates. 
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During  the  year  examinations  were  held  upon  papers  supplied 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (South  Kensington),  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  examinations  conducted 
in  the  colony  on  behalf  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  London, 
and  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute : — 

London  Tbchnical  and  Abt  Examinations,  1898. 
["  G  "  represents  candidates ;  "  P  "  passes.] 


SubjoDla  of  Examination. 
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Drawlnf  fram  tUu  iLi]ti4|t]a 
P&Lnting  araamiiQt  in  mi>Doaliroma    ... 
PriadpFei  of  omaintjQtCalBmantary)  *» 
Smdanla'  worlu 

Seimtci. 
Praotical  piano  and  aolid  geomotrj     ... 
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Maittiutiaui  an^J  aTactrloity 
Ma^iUine  oanstruction  and  drawing     ... 
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Stuvm  ...           

Hu  aaJi  phygialogy 

I  n  org^n  i  a  a  b  e  in  istry  { th4»ory )  . .  * 
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Applied  machanlcfl 
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u 
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Total  of  papers.  1,067 ;  total  of  passes,  812. 
*  Pahiatua,  Masterton,  Otaki,  and  Westport.  t  Wellington  also  obtained  three  prises 

for  works. 
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T\i*i  twf;rjty'H';corj<l  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  EdacatioD 
p^ivi'M  Ihc  following  njtjjarks  on  manual  training  and  technical 
ifj»tiiJ':tion  :  - 

Thi:  |mht  yt-^r  flH'Jh)  haii  been  marked  by  » largely  ice resFed  degree  of  interest 
111  Oil-  rjijitfttiiiii  of  njaijual  and  technical  education,  acd,  apart  from  the  direct 
U:ii<fiLi  'it-rivcfl  from  tbe  aid  rendered  to  classes  for  manual  training  and 
U«:liiii'»l  ifiMtruntir.rj.  thf;  Act  of  1895  is  bearing  fruit  by  educating  public 
f;iiliil'iii,  aii«i  by  [frf|<aring  the  way  for  larger  and  more  comprehensive  meaaures. 
WhiiL  liuH  hfeiTii  fioiie  Ml  Orcat  Britain,  in  America,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
|':iiM|i*}  ti»H  ufiuiiiiii  worn  widely  known  through  the  medium  of  public  journals 
Hiifl  iiint/u/.iiiii-,  Aii'i  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  A.  I).  Riley's  report  on 
•■  Muiiiiiil  iiii'l  Ti(-hi.i':al  IiiHtruction"  (£.-5b,  1698)  has  undoubtedly  stimulated 
IIh-  iiiiiidh  "f  iiiMiplK  tliroiighout  the  colony,  and  tended  to  remove  miBconceptions 
an  ii<  llii'-  alum  und  inethoMH  of  the  new  movement  in  education. 

Ill  iiiitny  |iriinary  Heliri<iiH  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  an  increasing 
liiiiiiiiiti  of  itUtintion  Ih  being  paid  to  kindergarten  occupations  in  the  infant 
rlMM-H.  Hiid  lo  iimnuiil  exorciHCH  intended  as  a  coniinuatian  of  them  in  some  of 
Mil  niai  'liuil  rliiHNiH  Hnviral  of  the  serondary  schools  provide  a  certain  amount 
iff  iiiaiiiial  iiiriLrti«:li  ii ;  but  il  iH  doubtful  how  far  either  this  work  or  the  work 
iliiiin  I'l  lb"  |iiiMiiiiv  Hrbo'jlN  buH  boen  co-ordinated  with  the  other  subjects  of 
liiiilMit  (lull,  'Ii  hah  lii-riiiiif  an  organic  part  of  the  education  given  in  the  schools. 
\\u  mil.  |ii!ihii|i:<,  III  <lani{i'r  of  forgetting  that  manual  training— the  specific 
UMltiii'i'  "'  '■'">  b'^nd  and  eyt;  in  conjunction  with  the  brain— involves  not  so 
iiiiii  h  lli»  lnii>i<iwni.iiiii  of  a  iii'W  hubjcct  as  a  change  of  method  iu  the  treatment 
itl  iiiiiiilv  'til  Lhii  huIijitLm  iiK'ltiiled  in  the  Hchool  course  ;  that  it  not  only  develops 
iiii^wiN  I  bill  Miiulil  f»fLiii  otiinrwiHo  remain  dotmant,  but  provides,  amidst  the 
i.tiiii|ili  •IM  "f  Lhi-  ib'iiian'iH  of  niodorn  educational  systems,  the  key  to  a  true 
vii  i'IiIhiiiImik  '«"  l"i'M  MMiKlit  for  by  Herbart  and  other  earnest  teachers.  If  our 
\s\\y\\tt  iiit>  luiit'bi  l>\  liiiii-t.  uiii.rrviiLiiin  of  tbingK,  and  if  at  the  same  time  their 
i.,itiMhio  li»i'  iNiil  Ill-Jill  VI'  iK'liviLirH  air  oalled  into  play,  the  different  parts  of 
k\w\\  fit  III  nil  'O  Ml"  iiul\  n.  iii(linal'(l,b<tcauHc  the  various  subjects  of  instruction 
Aiv  iiM,  III  »  i<'*l  ii  iix  ,  <-i>  iitiliiiatrd  with  nature.  All  other  co-ordinations  are 
^^^,^^,,,1  I iiMii'iiil      'riin   |iriiiri)ilM  of  natural  co-ordination  is  in  reality  an 

^•.  iitii.-ii  •■!  ib«*  liliit"  ••'   l''iiH  iii'l  a-i  ixiunplificd  in  the  best  kindergartens.     The 

*  t^ii-    k'tloi  i|di<  >  ill!  !••    ii|>|>ii>il  ihnuigiiout  all  education— not  only  in  the  infant 

*'!4.-      *'••*  "'""  '"   *'"'   ''•^^'•'  *■  "••*«•'»'  "f  primary  education,  in  Eccondary,  and 

\ti  iii>oi-i"ii«  idiiriiLii>n      S-itiii>  of  nur  best  teachers  already  recognise  this 

I  I,,.,.  Ill  iKii.iiiii  iiui    lii-ni  h(i|M>  no',  merely  for  manual  and  technical 

**        ,  .\i   ImiI  I>'|  •*  r.'  ■•'  "*'  'olxiiiiiT.  ill  the  intclloclual  training  of  the  nation. 

^^    \\    \\\\"\  >''■"•    I"  >•"''"'  I'x'  '"^'^  t)ia(,  unlcsri  we  aFKJgn  to  eye  and  hand 
tdi'U   i*"\  **    I'liii  i<  Hi  tiii'li  hiibjort,  the  path  of  propresn  is  closed  to  us. 

^^       J      v,.- «>lx  >•«•-*  I"  ■•r'^'d  l>>  i-Kill  In  the  iiiduhtiirH,  tecbnicnl  or  agricultural, 
^  *.\.«.v-  »l«»  i*iibl.  H'  I'^aid  alno  lo  ccmnierrial  or  proftssional  knowledge; 

^  ,     ..^uiMil   b'l    ••'boinii  idiirKtun,  ubieb  iH  a  pri>j>  cting,  out  of  the 

^   '^     *  ,^|    «,i(i.iiiliii   Uiici  tliat  of  hpocial   ediioalicn,    cf  the  principles 

^  "*'^^'     '  '  .^^    ,^,,1  ii.tii   "  iiininiil  tniiiniif;  ir.rhult'H  all  prrcf^Fee  that  train 

*    ^*^  .  \.  ,\  »»M' »»»l»'d  If  \\**iV,  Hi  bainioiiy.*'     At   the  same  time  that  the 

"^   '        *•*     v\,\«k»*««l   '»'   iiiiwiiiiiiir.  if  Jt'\trnt\.  tbeio  air  Pt'mulatcd  in  the 

^■^       ^*'^    v\*.  .»»  •!   '»•'•"  "'"'  *'"'  Hpi^rii'iHiii'ii  of  leauty,  \>hicb  are  the 

'^^  "^     ^*    ^   ^   ^^.^,       t  bi>   litfi   hli'|»   towards  ufiufti'y  realising  this  would 

*«^->'   ^  T    *»-    ..»Uikwii'».  'I'  •bi«  niii.'U.so  that  II  "mijibt  bt  come  trulj"  a 

w.  X  ^a-i"* ''•***  .^^j^^  iliMii  a  lurio  rlii\ii«h  nuilntit^n  of  drawing-bock  copies. 

*.*..      ..v^v^*>^'•  ^^^  ^^^_^   w,.iil,l  i;i\e  Mm"  to  original  disign;  while  the  con- 

^'^^        •*•  ^^*    *  '^'^l  x,\n\'i  hall'  ibr  iiii-ah  of  mruhurt inent.  the  perception  of 

-"•-^'^    '•**'kv    ^"fcvxlx^  *^***  |ii»«piiMir.  of  mnttrr,  into  iirative  rffort. 

* -^^■*f"?  ^\  ****^       yilV\'*»ol  loiinuiil  I  raining,  aiui  a  sutViciont  justification 

"''*^^^   ^"^   N^lwiu^oi  ji%»'i»al  iiliuanoii.  II.  (bat  it  trains  the  judgment 

■  m.m  <ii»fc«  *^^*'^^^^^    ;^  ^^i.  liikit  in  ibr  loistruotive  iniitiiu't.  and  counter- 
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aota  the  tendenoy  of  a  600  excluslTely  bookiah  Bohool  syatem  towArda  eedenturj 
•ocoupatians  &nd  town  life;  while,  hy  opening  out  new  ftvenaes  for  the  naturd 
aobivUiflBf  it  oiiablea  ibe  toaohet  or  the  p&rent  to  dUcover  more  easily  the 
natural  bent  o(  a  boy  or  gfrL  The  same  ideas  that  prompt  manual  training  will 
lead  to  making  ooBorete  leaohing  tbe  basis  of  ail  mathemattcal  inHlrkiotion  ;  to 
the  greater  ufie  of  open  air  leaohing  in  geography  and  the  natural  sciencea  in 
preference  to  tbe  uae  of  books  ;  to  wnrk  in  pbyaloal  and  chemical  science  that  is 
experimental  and  baaed  on  individual  eSort ;  to  teaching  in  history  that  does  not 
separate  it  from  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  present;  possibly  also  to 
methods  of  langiiago-teaohing  in  which  emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  dE7  bones 
of  grammar^  but  od  the  actual  use  of  a  language  for  speaking,  reading,  and 
writmg.  Fallacies  die  hard;  were  it  not  bo,  it  would  never  be  contended  that 
these  new  method's  give  an  intelleotual  training  inferior  to  that  given  by  the 
old  bookish  methods.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  lost  tb?  full  value  even  of 
books,  because  they  deal  so  much  with  what  are  to  ua  abstraotions;  if  the 
things  they  treat  of  were  actually  known  to  us,  how  many  books  would  live 
that  now  are  nothing  but  words!  Slavery  to  formal  examination  tests  has 
perhaps  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progress^  and  should  aooordinglj 
bs  guarded  against  in  the  future. 

In  short,  in  order  that  the  introduction  of  manual  traioing  into  our  primary 
mad  secondary  schools  may  have  its  full  beneficial  efect,  this  training  should  be 
an  organic  part  of  the  education  of  the  sobools ;  and,  that  being  sn^  it  should  be 
given  witbiu  the  sohool-hourSf  and  as  far  as  possible  by  tbe  ordinary  teacher, 
who  should  be  trained  for  that  purpose.  Unless  co-ordinated  naturally  with  the 
other  "aub|ects,'*  and  therefore  inevitably  influencing  the  methods  generally 
throughout  the  school,  manual  instruction  must  more  or  less  fail.  Technical 
education,  which  is  specialisation  in  the  direction  of  a  trade  after  a  certain  stage 
in  intellectual  development  haa  been  reached,^  probably  even  technical  educa- 
tion will  partially  fail  if  altogether  dissociated  from  a  oontlDued  advance  in 
general  education,  although  the  want  of  that  has  very  little  inHutDoe  on  mere 
m&nual  dexterity. 

The  larger  and  more  comprehensiye  measures  referred  to  above  should  there- 
fore include  provision  for  manual  instruction  in  primary  and  secondary  schools ; 
lor  domeetio  instruction  ;  for  the  better  teaching  of  drawing  and  science ;  for 
technioal  education  in  Bpecial  classes,  indujttrial,  mechanical,  or  agricultural  in 
character;  for  continuation  clauses;  f<»r  workshops  and  art  schools;  for  com- 
mercial education  ;  for  technology  in  university  colleges ;  for  the  training  of 
teachers  ;  with  further  provision  for  scholarships,  and  for  the  proper  dixection 
ftnd  inspection  of  the  whole  system.  Moreover,  the  plea  for  manual  training 
and  teonnical  instruction,  and,  in  general^  for  the  greater  use  of  cone  re  ti 
methods  in  teaching,  has  a  peculiar  force  in  reference  to  our  Native  schools, 
and  they  should  therefore  have  a  share  In  the  beneBts  of  any  scheme  that  may 
he  inaugurated.  Due  attention  should  be  given  also  to  locsl  needs,  and  to 
the  effective  use  of  existing  agencies.  Altogether,  the  problem  is  not  a  stmplo 
one,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  waste  large  sums  of  public  money  in 
attempting  its  solution.  But,  if  we  proceed  with  care,  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  ought  to  show  us  how  to  avoid  many  of  the  mit^ takes 
into  which  they  have  fallen.  It  seems,  at  all  eventf*,  impossible  to  go  back  now  [ 
and  the  time  appears  to  have  oome  for  a  decided  advance. 

The  figures  given  in  the  succeeding  table  speak  for  themselves:  they  show  tbe 
administration  of  the  resources  afforded  by  the  Aot  of  1895  ;  tbe  capitaUon 
paid  to  Education  Boards,  technical  classes  etssociations,  and  private  adventure 
classes  for  certain  subjects  or  gronpi  of  subjects ;  and  the  amounts  of  special 
grants  in  certain  cases. 
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The  incidental  expenditure  is  as  follows  : — 

EiaminaiLione  of  SoJenoe  and  Art  Department 

ExatninaLions  oi  City  and  GuiHBof  London  Institute 

Kailivaj  fnres  of  Btudents 

Railway  farea  of  inetructors 

Freight  on   loan   ooUcotion   o(    works   from   South 

Keoeington     . . 
PublirationB 


£      ft. 

67  12 
20     2 
76  11 
51     1 

d. 

6 
3 
8 
6 

2  11 

0  le 

10 
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New  Zealatid   University. 

The  introduction  of  university  education  into  New  Zealand  was 
effected  by  the  Superintendent  and  Provincial  Council  of  Otago» 
who  in  1869  passed  an  Ordinance  under  which  the  University  of 
Otago  was  established.  Following  closely  on  the  founding  of  this 
institution  was  the  eetablishnient  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  "The  New  Zealand  Uni- 
versity Act,  1870.*'  This  University  subsequently  received  a  Eoyal 
charter,  whereby  the  degrees  which  it  confers  are  declared  entitled 
to  "  rank,  precedence^  and  consideration"  ihroughout  the  British 
Empire  *•  as  fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  had  been  conferred  by  any 
university  of  the  United  Kingdom.**  It  was  apparently  contem- 
plated by  Parliament  (vide  section  19  of  the  Act  last  quoted)  that 
the  New  Zealand  University  and  the  Otago  University  should  be 
amalgamated  ;  but  the  negotiations  for  this  purpose  having  failed 
the  two  institutions  remained  for  some  time  distinct  bodies.  In  the 
year  1874,  however,  the  University  of  Otago  surrendered  or  put  in 
abeyance  its  power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  became  affiliated  to 
the  University  of  New  Zealand,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  University  of  New  Zealand  should  not  directly 
exercise  functions  of  teaching. 

In  the  year  1873  the  Superintendent  and  Provincial  Council  of 
Canterbury  passed  an  Ordinance  for  founding  "The  Canterbury 
College,"  and  the  college  was  accordingly  established  with  the 
same  standard  of  university  education  as  that  of  the  University 
of  Otago,  but  without  the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 

In  December,  1878,  a  Royal  Commission  on  University  and 
Secondary  Education  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  %vhich  met  in 
July,  1879,  and  reported  that  two  colleges,  with  an  income  of  £4,000 
eacfi»  ought  to  be  established  in  Auckland  and  Wellington,  and  that 
suitable  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  £12,500  each,  should  be  erected  in 
those  cities.  In  the  following  year  the  Royal  Commission  repeated 
these  recommendations. 

**  The  Auckland  University  College  Act,  1882,"  which  became 
law  on  the  13th  September  in  that  year,  definitely  established  the 
college,  and  endowed  it  with  a  statutory  grant  of  £4,0(30  per  annum. 
By '*  The  Auckland  University  College  Reserves  Act,  1885,"  three 
blocks  of  landf  containing  about  10,000  acres  each,  and  a  block 
containing  about  354  acres,  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  purpose 
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of  promoting  higher  education  in  the  Province  of  Auckland,  became 
vested  in  the  Council  of  University  College. 

The  Auckland  University  College  was  affiliated  to  the  University 
of  New  Zealand  by  the  Senate  of  the  university  on  the  6th  March, 
1883,  and  on  the  21st  May  in  the  same  year  the  college  was  opened 
by  the  Governor. 

Nothing  was  done  for  Wellington  until  the  year  1894,  when  an 
Act  was  passed  entitled  **The  Middle  District  of  New  Zealand 
University  College  Act,  1894,*'  which  said  **  There  shall  be  established 
in  the  City  of  Wellington  a  college  to  be  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Zealand,"  and  provision  was  made  for  a  governing  body 
to  be  called  the  Council,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  any  pecuniary 
grant  nor  any  endowment,  and,  though  certain  members  of  the 
Council  were  appointed,  nothing  could  be  done  for  want  of  funds. 

Not  until  1897  were  the  needs  of  Wellington  actually  attended  to. 
In  the  session  of  Parliament  that  year  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Seddon, 
P.C.,  Premier  of  the  colony,  introduced  the  Victoria  College  Act :  an 
Act,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  **  to  promote  Higher  Education  by 
the  establishment  of  a  College  at  Wellington  in  commemoration  of  the 
sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,"  the  college 
being  intended  to  embrace  in*  its  work  the  Provincial  Districts  of 
Wellington,  Taranaki,  Hawke's  Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  and  West- 
land.  The  Act  was  passed  on  the  22nd  December,  1897,  and  the 
Council  was  formed  as  provided  in  the  Act,  and  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion was  begun.  The  Act  provides  for  the  payment  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  a  grant  of  £4,000  a  year,  and  also  requires  the 
Council  to  give  six  scholarships  each  year,  called  **  Queen's  Scholar- 
ships," to  persons  of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  upon 
the  results  of  an  examination  under  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
may  provide.  The  Act  further  sets  apart  a  parcel  of  land  4,000 
acres  in  extent  in  the  Nukumaru  Survey  District  (Wellington  Pro- 
vincial District)  as  an  endowment  for  the  college. 

The  Council  of  the  college  has  established  four  chairs  :  classics, 
English,  mathematics  and  mathematical  physics,  and  chemistry 
and  physics  ;  and  lectureships  in  French,  German,  mental  science, 
jurisprudence  and  constitutional  history,  general  history,  and 
political  economy  and  law.  It  is  intended  as  funds  allow  to  add 
other  subjects. 

The  New  Zealand  University  is  not  a  teaching  body,  as  above 
explained,  undergraduates  hitherto  for  the  most  part  keeping  their 
terms  at  one  or  other  of  the  affiliated  institutions  :  the  Auckland 
University  College,  the  Victoria  College,  the  Canterbury  College, 
and  the  University  of  Otago,  each  of  which  has  now  a  staff  of 
professors  and  lecturers.  On  the  1st  June,  1899,  the  number  of 
graduates  who  had  obtained  direct  degrees  was  641. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  on  the  roll  of  the  University 
at  that  date  was  2,205  (exclusive  of  sucfi  as  had  not  performed 
any  academical  act  for  a  period  of  ten  years),  but  only  869 
were    keeping    terms    (not    including    undergraduates    who    had 
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not,  in  the  last  two  years,  entered  at  a  college  or  come  np  for 
any  college  or  university  examination),  of  whom  602  were  males 
and  267  females.  Eighty-six  of  the  males  and  nineteen  of  the 
females  were  medical  students.  The  numbers  of  students  attend- 
ing lectures  at  the  affiliated  institutions  during  the  year  189B-99 
were  as  follow:  At  the  Auckland  University  College.  97  matricn- 
lated  and  114  non-matriculated;  at  Canterbury  College,  131  matri- 
culated and  56  n  on -matriculated  ;  at  the  Otago  University,  234 
matriculated  and  35  non- matriculated.  The  Victoria  College, 
before-mentioned,  affords  further  facilities  for  university  students, 
and  in  June,  1899,  had  a  total  of  103  students  on  the  rolL 

Private  and  D&nomumtwnal  Schools, 
There  were  294  private  schools  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  lB9d» 
an  increaae  of  16  ou  the  number  in  1B97  :  ^2  were  for  boys,  49  for 
girls,  and  213  for  children  of  both  sexeii.  The  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending them  was  14,782 — namely.  6,043  boys  and  8,739  girls,  not 
counting  Maoris,  49  boys  and  26  gi^l^*  ^^^^  number  of  European 
pupils  at  these  schools  was  more  than  in  1897  by  335.  Of  the 
private  schools,  124  were  Eoman  Catholic,  with  an  attendance  of 
10,175  pupils. 

The  following  gives,  for  the  past  ten  years;  the  number  of  private 
schools  and  of  Europeans  attending  them,  the  number  of  Homan 
Catholic  schools  and  pupils  being  also  shown  separately  : — 


Included  in  PreTlous 

Humbor 
of 

Behooli. 

PopUs. 

Nambew, 

1          Year 

Bom&n 

CfttboUo 

Papilfl  mX 
Boua&a 
CAtbolio 

B«boolft. 

P 

Boys. 

Glrli. 

Totoli. 

1889     . . 

398 

6,778 

7,680 

13,458 

1 
95 

9,024 

1890     .. 

298 

6,759 

7,867 

13,626 

108 

9,474 

1891     .. 

281 

6,234 

7,908 

14,142 

110 

10,144 

1892     , , 

274 

6,321 

8,135 

14,456 

105 

10,111 

1893     ., 

299 

6,451 

8,491 

14,922 

111 

10,263 

1894     . , 

S02 

6,117 

8,510 

14,627 

117 

9,953 

1896     ,,             ,[ 

298 

6,187 

8,472 

14,659 

114 

10,458 

1&96     . , 

283 

6,846 

8.102     1 

13.947 

115 

9.6D0 

1897     . . 

278 

6,974 

8,473 

14.447 

120 

9,642 

1838     . * 

294 

6,043 

8.789 

14,782 

124 

10,176 

The  total  number  of  children  of  European  dascent  (including 
such  half-castes  as  live  among  Europeans)  known  to  be  receiving 
education  at  school  at  the  end  of  189B  was  148,845;  of  these, 
140,890  were  from  5  to  15  years  of  age.  The  census  showed  also 
6,352  children  receiving  tuition  at  home  in  1896,  against  8,178 
in  1891.  No  doubt  increased  school  accommodation  in  country 
places  does  away  with  jfche  need  for  tutors  and  governesses  to  a 
certain  extent. 

The  distribution  of  the  private  schools  in  the  various  proviocial 
districts  of  the  colony  is  shown  in  the  two  following  tables: — 
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Schools  for  NoHves. 

The  uumber  of  Native  village  schools  at  the  end  of  18^  either 
supported  or  subsidised  by  the  Government  was  80,  or  six  more 
than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  there  were  four 
boarding-schools  for  Native  children,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance 
was  partly  paid  either  by  the  Government  or  from  endowments,  and 
three  private  Native  day-schools.  The  number  of  Maori  children 
attending  schools  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1898  was  4,410 — 
namely,  2,671  males  and  1,839  females.  These  included  295  half- 
castes  at  the  Native  village  schools  who  were  living  as  members  of 
Maori  tribes,  and  199  at  pubhc  European  schools. 

The  numbers  at  the  several  schools  in  1897  and  1898  were  as 
follow : — 


Maori  Children  attending  SohooU. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Oirlt. 

Total  Of  both 

Sexes. 

1807.          1808.     .     1807.     j    180& 

1807. 

1808. 

At  public  European  schools 
At  Native  village  schools 
At  subsidised  or  endowed  board- 
ing-schools 
At  private  European  or  Native 
schools . . 

746         834 
1,424      1,531 

103         106 

68         100 

512  '       529 
1,144  i  1,161 

103  1       105 

86  1        44 

1.268 
2,568 

206 

154 

1,363 
2,692 

211 

144 

Totals 

2,341      2,571  1  1,845  '  1,839 

4,186 

4,410 

There  was  thus,  in  1898,  an  increase  of  230  in  the  number  of 
Maori  boys,  and  a  decrease  of  six  in  the  number  of  Maori  girls 
attending  school. 

Sixty-two  out  of  the  eighty  Native  village  schools  in  operation 
on  3l8t  December,  1898,  were  under  the  charge  of  masters,  and 
eighteen  under  mistresses  ;  there  were  besides  sixty- three  assistants, 
and  ten  sewing-mistresses.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  head-teachers 
range  from  £100  to  £248,  and  those  for  assistants  and  sewing- 
mistresses  from  £7  to  £50. 

The  expenditure  on  Native  schools  for  1898  was  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  salaries  and  allowances,  £13,192  lis.  4d. ;  books  and 
school  requisites,  £560  17s.  Id. ;  repairs  and  small  works,  £406 
19s.  7d. ;  inspection,  £856  13s.  lid. ;  boarding-schools  and  scholar- 
ships, £1,822  lis.  5d. ;  buildings,  fencing,  furniture,  <fec.,  £5,584 
15s.  5d. ;  sundries,  £167  17s.  Id. :  total,  £22,591  5s.  lOd. 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  Education  Boards. 
The  total  income  of  the  various  Education  Boards  for  the  year 
1898  was  £509,413.  The  grants  by  Government  amounted  to 
£463,405,  an  increase  of  £11,366  on  the  grants  in  1897.  These 
grants  consist  of  (a)  a  statutory  allowance  of  £3  15s.  per  child 
in  daily  average  attendance,  (6)  a  further  capitation  allowance  of 
Is.  6d.  for  scholarships,  (c)  a  varying  sum  for  school  buildings,  and 
{d   grants  for    technical   education.     The    income  from  reserves 
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amounted  to  £38,024,  and  that  from  local  receipts,  interest,  and 
miscellaneous  sources  to  £7,984. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1898  amounted  to  £498,715,  of  which 
the  sum  of  £412,374  was  laid  out  on  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
£12,649  used  to  meet  expenses  of  the  Boaxds,  £13,077  spent  on 
inspection  of  schools  and  examination  of  pupil-teachers,  £62,720  on 
school  buildings,  £6,113  for  manual  and  technical  instruction,  and 
£1,782  on  miscellaneous  services,  including  salaries  of  truant  officers. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Education  Boards,  numbering 
thirteen  altogether,  are  tabulated  below,  with  further  particulars : — 

Receipts  and  Expenditube  of  Education  Boabds. 

Expenditure.  £      s.  d. 
By  Boards'  administration  ...  12,649    0    6 
Inspection  and  examina- 
tion         13,076  16  11 

Teachers'     salaries     and 

aUowanoes,  and  trainioc  966,2()7    5    6 
Incidental     expenses     of 

schools...           ...           ...  38,067    1  10 

Scholarships        8,109    8    8 

Mannal  and  technical  in- 

strnction           6412  10    9 

Interest 971  10  10 

Bnildings,  sites,  plans,  Ac.  68,719  18    4 

Befnnds  and  sandries      ...  1,510  17    4 

Balances 96,016  11    1 

£693,781    1    8 

Particulars  of  the  scholarships  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Boards 
thereon  in  1898  are  given  in  detail.  The  only  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers  are  in  North  Canterbury  and  Otago.  These 
two  institutions  have  received  grants-in-aid  of  £300  each. 

SCHOLABSHIPS. 


Reoeipta. 

£      8.  d. 

To  Balance,  1st  January,  1886 

14,317  17    8 

Government  grants- 

Maintenance     ... 

.    396.114    6  U 

Bnildings           

64,733    2    6 

Technical 

9,567  13    8 

Reserves  revenues 

.      38,093  15    4 

Local  receipts- 

Fees,  donations,  Ac.      .. 

6,812  18    1 

Rents,  sales,  Ac. 

1,308  18    6 

Interest    ... 

96    7    4 

Refunds,  deposits,  &c.     .. 

266    9    9 

£523,731    1    8 

^2 

Boards' 

Education 
Districts. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

Expenditure 
on  Scholar- 

Annual Value,  &c. 

|h 

ships  in  1896. 

Years. 

£      8.    d. 

Auckland 

80 

52 

28 

3 

1.561  13    4 

3  at  £30,  19  at  £26,  21  at 
£20,  and  37  at  £15. 

Taranaki 

9 

3 

2 

232  17    6 

£10. 

Wanganui 

14 

8 

Varies 

669  10    7 

10  at  £40, 1  at  £90, 3  at  £15. 

Wellington 
Hawkes  Bav      ... 
Marlborough 

41 

24 

17 

2 

823    1    8 

5  at  £35, 5  at  £30, 31  at  £15. 

97 

14 

13 

2 

467    8  10 

8  at  £30  4s.,  19  at  £10  4s. 

4 

2 

160    0    0 

£40. 

Nelson 

6 

2 

368    0  10 

£52128. 

Orey 

8 

3 

100    0    0 

4  at  £39, 4  at  £10. 

Westland 

10 

2 

109  10    0 

1  each  at  £23  and  £12,  8 
at  £8. 

North  Canterbury 

37 

26 

12 

2 

1,352    8  10 

17  at  £40. 20  at  £20. 

South  Canterbury 

23 

11 

12 

2 

415  IS    6 

4  at  £34,  4  at  £28,  1  each 
at  £17,  £12,  £9,  £8,  £8, 
10  at  £4. 

otago      

63 

35 

18 

Varies 

1,365  12    1 

8  at  £40,  8  at  £35.  3  at 
£24,  18  at  £20.  1  at  £17, 
15  at  £15. 

Southland 

20 

15 

5 

Varies 

600  16  11 

U  at  £35. 9  at  £20. 

Totals,  1896  ... 

332 

206 

127 

... 

8,109    8    8 

Totals.  1897  ... 

319 

199 

120 

7.789    5    5 
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Income  and  Expenditure  of  Secondary  or  Superior  Schools.  - 

A  summary  of  the  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the 
year  1898,  as  furnished  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  secondary  or 
superior  schools  in  the  colony,  shows  the  total  receipts  to  have  been 
£58,122  18s.  2d.  To  this  total,  rents  and  sales  of  reserves  contri- 
buted £24,307  9s.  8d. ;  interest  on  investments,  and  other  receipts 
from  endowments,  £4,276  7s.  9d. ;  fees,  £28,906  3s.  7d. ;  and  mis- 
cellaneous, £632  17s.  2d. 

The  total  expenditure  amounted  to  £59,337  16s.  Id.,  of  which 
sum  office  management  and  expenses  absorbed  £2,133  Os.  4d. ; 
teachers'  salaries,  £32,358  lis.  9d. ;  scholarships  and  prizes,  £2,725 
18s.  7d. ;  buildings,  furniture,  insurance,  rates,  and  rent,  &c., 
£11,659  2s.  7d. ;  and  other  expenditure,  £10,461  2s.  lOd. 

A  summary  of  the  accounts  for  the  year  1898,  exhibiting  further 
details,  is  given  below  : — 

Sbcondabt  OB  Superior  Schools,  1898. 


BMHpU. 

£        B.    d. 

EKpendiiur: 

£       B.   d. 

To   Credit   balances    on    Ist 

By  LiabUities  on  1st  January, 

January ,  18U6 

91.194  U    4 

1896       

4.147  18  U 

Endowment  reserves  sold 

1.489    9  10 

Bents  of  reserves 

29.694  19  10 

expenses 
Teachers'  salaries 

2.133    0    4 

Interest  on  investments 

1.954  11    6 

39.356  11    9 

Reserves  Ck>mmi8sioner8 

9.391  16    3 

3.962    9  11 

School  fees          

94.344  15    7 

Examination  fees  and  ex- 

Boarding-school fees 

4.561    8    0 

penses  ... 
Scholarships  aud  prixes ... 

666  14  11 

Books,  Ac,  sold,  and  re- 

9.725 18    7 

funds  ... 

90    3    2 

Printing,  stationery,  and 

Sandries  not  classified  ... 

434  18    9 

advertising 

1,537    3    9 

Interest   on  cmrrent    ac- 

Cleaning, fuel.  light.  Ac. ... 

1,498  10    6 

count  ... 

107  15  10 

Buildings,  furniture,  rent. 

Debit  balances,  31st  De- 

insurance, rates.  &c.    ... 

11,659    9    7 

cember.  1888    

3.549  18    3 

Interest   ... 

1,589  19  10 

Sundries  not  classified    ... 

1,886  10  11 

Credit  balances,  aist  De- 

cember, 1898     ... 

19.311  12    9 

£82.797    7    9 

£82,797    7    9 

hidustrial  ScJwols, 
The  cost  of  the  Government  schools  and  the  amount  recovered 
(from  Charitable  Aid  Boards,  from  parents,  from  sale  of  farm  pro- 
duce. Sec.)  are  next  shown  : — 

Cost  of  Government  Industrial  Schools,  1898.^ 


School. 


Gross  Cost  of 
School. 


Cost  of 

Boarding  out 

(Included  in 

preceding 

column). 


Salaries  of 
School  Staff. 
(Included  in 
first  column.) 


Recoveries. 


Net  Cost. 


Auckland 
BuTDham 
Oaversham 

Totals 


£  s.  d. 

1,872  4  6 

6,180  10  6 

8,024  0  8 


15,576  15  2 


£   8.  d 

654  19  11 
2,593  13  9 
3,284  19  10 


£  8.  d. 

160  15  2 

971  8 

852  5  3 


102 


£      s. 

324  13 

,174     6 

3,717    7 


d.,       £      8.  d. 

011,047  11  6 

3|4,006     4  2 

11:4,306  12  4 


6,433  13    6 


1,984     4     3 


6,216     7     29,360    8    0 


Salary  and  axpeusaB  of  Visiting  Officer 
Contingencies 

Total 


414    7  10 
21  13    4 

9,796    9    3 
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The  Government  expenditure  on  the  private  industrial  schools 
shows  a  net  expenditure  of  £88  more  than  the  corresponding 
amount  for  the  preceding  year. 

GOVEBNMENT  EXPXNDITUBB  ON  PBrVATB  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  1898. 


School. 

Payments. 

Beooveriee. 

Net  Expenditure  by 
Gtovemment. 

St.  Mai7*s,  Ponsonbj  (Auckland) 
St.  JoBeph's.  Wellington 
St.  Mary's,  Nelson 

£      a    d. 

781     8    0 

491     8    7 

2.095    3    6 

£      8.    d. 

47  18    6 

48  1    0 
245  18  10 

4      a    d. 

738    9    6 

448    7    7 

1.849    9    8 

Totals      . . 

8.867  16    1 

386    8    4 

8,031     6    9 

The  total  numher  of  inmates  of  the  two  kinds  of  industrial 
schools  is  given  for  the  years  1897  and  1898,  and  the  variations  in 
the  numbers  boarded  out,  in  residence,  or  at  service  : — 


Inmates  of  Inoustbial  Schools. 

189^ 

J  AN£ 

>  1898. 

Bovded  out. 

In  Be&idenoe 

Al  Setviee, 

Totali. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

r 

1 

i 

i 

M 

Q, 

'i 
1 

1 

i 

^ 

! 

i 

'i 

1 

i 

'11 

i 

i 

G^vemmont  Scshoqla — 

Auokland     ,. 

SOU 

r   >' 

41 

11 

-* 

,.    11 

37 

IQ 

%1 

78 

1-, 

79 

Bafnbam    . . 

165"  ft 

*   < 

171 

100 

a  91 

364' 

31 

033 

529 

:J33 

496 

Caversham  . . 

190  1 

.  ♦ 

191 

ea 

10  T82U| 

7 

207 

492 

..Il6 

476 

Private  Schoola— 

1 

Si.  Mary's,  AaokUad 

..  i 

2 

62 

16 

Jib 

17 

2 

15 

79j 

16.. 

95 

St.  aoaepVi,  Walling' 

*  ■ 

1 

8 

m 

2 

.J  64 

12 

9 

31 

78 

10.. 

m 

ton 

' 

St.  Mary'a,  Nelaon    ., 

^r- 

1 

^ 

253 

13346 

67 

3 

332 

17 

315 

St.  Vmoant  ie  Paol's, 

, , 

»  1 

■    m'^ 

.. 

5 

..'     6 

_ 

\ 

#  * 

3^ 

6 

Smth  DuQedin 

1      ' 

Tolala 

396  SO 

1 

2 

414 

581 

23 

31  S73 

1 

611 

9 

53 

1 

567 

1,589 

33 

60 

1,554 

The  inmates  discharged  from  industrial  schools  during  the  year 
1898  numbered  244.  and  the  new  inmates  210,  so  that  the  decrease 
in  the  number  on  the  books  is  34. 

In  the  Government  schools  the  policy  is  to  board  out  all  children 
of  suitable  age  and  character.  The  authorities  of  the  private 
schools  do  not  adopt  the  boarding-out  system. 

Foster-homes, 
The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  presented  to  Parliament  during  the  session  of  1899, 
respecting  foster-homes  for  very  young  children,  is  given  : — 


p 
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Ab  the  industrial  sobool  Bjitem  baa  growD  op  it  has  become  mor«  and  more 
poseible  to  pay  an  iDorea^ed  amount  of  attendon  to  the  daMtfication  of  obildreo 
committed  under  tbe  Industrial  Schools  Act.  Speaking  generally,  no  difficuUj 
bas  beBD  found  in  providing  suitable  foflter-bomes  for  all  very  young  ebildien, 
and  for  most  of  tbe  other  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  ;  of  the  latter,  lome 
(for  whom,  though  not  actually  vioioui,  a  firmer  control  teems,  for  a  time  al 
least,  desirabiej  are  received  ioto  tbe  schools.  Tbe  schools  also  contain  Bome 
children  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  for  whom  foster-homes  are  not  so  easily  found. 
Burrtham  and  Caversbam  have  day  schools  attached  to  them,  where  tbe  cbildieB 
receive  iDstmction  similar  to  that  given  in  the  ordtaary  public  ecboole,  and  are 
examined  by  the  Inspectors  of  tbe  Bducatioo  Boards.  On  passing  the  Fourth 
Btandardt  or  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  *'  inmates  "  are  placed  at  service  aa  soon  as 
■uitable  situations  can  be  found  for  them.  The  residoDt  inmateB  of  service  a^e 
who  are  waiting  for  employment  are  instructed  in  g&rden,  or  farm,  or  domestic 
work.  Boarded-out  children  generally  remain  with  th^ir  foater> parents  until 
they  can  be  placed  At  service.  Tbe  State,  through  the  Mao  age rs  of  tbe  schools 
and  the  Official  Visitors^  exercises  a  parent's  care  in  guardiog  the  interests  of 
those  placed  out  at  service ;  and  in  many  cases  of  boarded-out  children  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  great  assistance  is  tendered  by  the  foster-parents — indeed, 
not  infrequently  the  latter  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  the  children  they  have  in  a  certain  senae  adopted  rather  than  break  the  home 
tic  that  has  been  fonu'^d.  Even  when  circumstances  have  not  miMle  this  course 
possible,  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  children  boarded-out  for  some  yeara 
with  fostcr-parentH  often  come  to  regard  them  as  real  fatherj  and  mothers,  and 
that  tbe  moral  infiuence  of  the  foster  home  has  been  that  of  a  true  home  for  ibe 
orpbaoa  of  the  State. 

Both  foster  homes  and  service-homes  are  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Managers,  by  tbe  Visiting  Officer,  and  by  the  Official  Correspondents ;  and  are 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  ladies  who  voluntarily  undertake  tbe  work  of 
visiting  in  different  distriata,  to  whom,,  therefore,  (be  thanks  of  the  eommunitj 
are  due  for  Iheir  unselfish  labours. 

The  rtially  difficult  cases  are  comparatively  few  In  number.  When  it  is  un- 
deeirable  that  individuals  should  be  received  into  the  industrial  schook,  special 
arrangementa  have  to  he  made  for  thorn  at  corrective  tnfititutionB  or  elsewhere. 
In  tbe  achoola  there  is  separation  of  the  sexcM,  and  the  explanation  already  given 
■bows  that  m  the  main  there  is  classification  as  to  character  also. 

It  i!j  to  be  feared  that  there  are  some  of  both  sexes  who,  being  above  the 
age  of  committal  ^ed  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  escape  control  altogether. 
For  them,  and  for  the  more  difficult  caacs  already  mentioued,  it  may  be  neoes* 
sary  at  an  early  dat«  to  establish  reformatories. 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blhid  InstUuti<ms. 

The  children  at  the  deaf-and-dumb  institution  at  Sumner^  near 
Cliristcburcli,  were  60  in  December,  1898.  The  institntion  is  under 
Government  control.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1898  was 
£3,135,  The  children  are  taught  to  Bpeak  with  the  mouth,  and  to 
read  articulate  speech  by  obeerving  the  movement  of  the  hps.  The 
census  of  1896  showed  a  total  number  of  116  deaf-and-dumb  persona 
under  20  years  of  age  residing  in  the  colony,  so  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  full  number  would  appear  to  be  living  at  the  institution. 

The  blind  pupils  formerly  sent  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney  are  now 
provided  for  in  the  Jiibilee  Inatitution  for  the  Blind  at  Auckland. 
The  ntmiber  at  tbe  end  of  the  year  was  27.  In  cases  where  neces- 
sitv  has  been  shown,  the  Education  Department  pays  at  the  rate  of 
£26  a  year  for  each  pupil,  recovering  what  is  possible  from  parents. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  under  20  years  of  age  returned  at  the 
census  of  1896  as  living  in  the  colony  was  57. 
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Sunday-schools. 
As  to  attendanoe  at  Sunday-sohools,  figures  can  only  be  given  for 
years  when  the  census  was  taken.     For  tnese,  a  comparison  can  be 
made  if  the  teachers  be  included  with  the  scholars.     Proceeding  on 
these  lines,  a  large  development  is  found  since  1878 : — 

ATTBNDUia   SUNDAT-SOHOOIiS  (iNCLUDINQ  TbACHSBS). 
Census  Year.  •      Totals.  Males.        Females 

1878  62,273        80.707        81,566 

1886  ..  ..  ..         99,884        48.509        61,875 

1896  116,045        54,063        61.982 

The  excess  of  females  over  males  would  seem  as  time  goes  on 
to  grow  greater,  both  numerically  sind  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
attending  Sunday-school. 

The  number  of  scholars  at  the  Sunday-schools  in  1896  was 
104,934,  of  whom  60,096  were  boys  and  54.838  girls.  The  teachers 
were  11,111  of  both  sexes,  3,967  being  males  sind  7.144  females. 

Places  of  Worship. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  returned  as  used  for  public 
worship  in  1896  was  1,987,  of  which  1,431  were  churches  or 
chapels.  These  last  increased  by  234,  or  19  per  cent,  on  the  number 
returned  in  1891.  The  schoolhouses  used  for  worship  in  1896  and 
1891  were  366  and  241  for  the  respective  years;  190  dwelling- 
houses  were  used  as  churches  or  chapels  at  last  census.  Sitting 
accommodation  was  found  for  334,509  persons  in  all  buildings 
utihsed  for  public  worship;  and  the  numbers  attending  services 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  209,731.  These  numbers  show  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  20*28  and  18*46  per  cent,  respectively  since 
1891,  while  the  increase  of  population  during  the  interval  between 
the  two  censuses  was  at  the  rate  of  12  24  per  cent. 

The  number  of  buildings,  in  each  provincial  district  of  the 
colony,  used  for  public  worship  in  1896  was  :— ^ 


Churches 

and 
Chapels. 

School- 

houBos  used 

for  Public 

Worship. 

DwelliDffs 
or  Public 
Buildings 

used  for 
Public 

Worship. 

Number  of  Persons. 

Provincial  Districts. 

For  whom 
Accommo- 
dation. 

Attending 
Services. 

Auckland 

Taranaki 

Hawke's  Bay    .. 

Wellington 

Marlborough    . . 

Nelson 

Westland 

Canterbury 

Otago 

829 
62 
83 

209 
28 
93 
42 

277 

808 

98 
5 

20 

22 
1 

34 
8 

61 
122 

61 
16 
13 
26 

2 
11 

2 
15 
44 

78,104 
13,173 
17,626 
49,820 

4,809 
17,963 

7.965 
62,884 
82,776 

45,270 

7,878 

11,485 

31,973 

3,361 

10,621 

5,001 

42,615 

52,127 

Totals.  1896 

1,431 

866 

190 

384,509 

209,781 

Totals,  1891 

1,197 

241 

161 

278,114 

177,055 
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Th^  nnmhitr  of  p^r^cxM  beloBgaur  ai  «ihck  ^farommtfon  in  the 
M\^r\y  ^^  <ittf>^  nxuier  she  htiLi  d  ^Ehbrgwii''  on  ps^  107  of 
iM  V^ar  »-yy>k,  1«08. 

Th^  f>AUp^iT^  9^^"^  she  boilirzics  is  ise  &r  pnzpoees  ol  public 
w^M'^hi]>  Ky  Uv^  varioixs  dcnnminASfonft^  «i  RCarrseii  «&  the  census  of 
April,  V^^>-— 


tnrF^k&r     


i^mt^^^fft- 


411 

±11 

1 
301 

1 
4.S 


15 
1 

i7 
2 

3 


1 
^>1 


166 

60 

1 
9 


10 
13 


'22'' 


ii»€6 
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T 

4 

1 
1 


30 
23 


y] 


190 


lOO 
75.a61 

9.9C& 


6.TO0 

1.510 

60 

5.d» 

4,765 

a» 

100 

730 

l,dL» 

50 

24,178 

9,2&5 

SIO 

90 


-3,855' 


4d,llT 

36*060 

50 

4S,T51 

35,445 

IdO 
5,436 

50 

5,65^ 

3,475 
806 

2.049 

2-,TS8 
138 

40 
254 
500 

13 

15,777 

3,503 

380 

SO 


[2,062] 


334.509     I  209,731 


161         '  278,114     !  177,055 


\  i\\\{\i'{ih  hhi^fi  ^/**  i4*^f^^HifUi  tMA  hible  CbrictUas.  which  bodies  amalgamated 

VS'W'iO  \tlhh/^^f^^*,  IjItkhauj  and  Scientific  Ikstitctioss. 

UklilMWli  M^^  h^tihiMrr  ol  these  institutions  only  increased  from 
^^X^hMi  |,l,|t^^^./^  t>M5  years  1891  and  1896,  according  to  the 
^HMLVi^MiMNf  H  w^)l  ^Mi  found  that  the  membership  increased  frx>m 
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14,489  to  17,638,  or  at  the  rate  of  21-73  per  cent.  There  was  also  a 
large  increase  of  books  (2383  per  cent.),  which  numbered  330,770 
in  1891,  and  409,604,  in  1896.  In  considering  these  facts  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  increased  12 -24  per  cent,  in 
the  quinquennium. 

The  details  for  all  provincial  districts  are  given,  which  shows 
that  Auckland  and  Otago  had  75  institutes  each,  and  Canterbury  73. 
In  membership  Otago  stands  highest,  and  Auckland  second ;  but  ac- 
cording to  number  of  books  Auckland  takes  first  place,  Canterbury 
next,  and  Otago  third. 


Provincial  Districts. 

Number  of 
Institudons. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Number  of 
Books. 

Auckland 

75 

3,741 

106,677 

Taranaki 

6 

378 

7,700 

Hawke*8  Bay 

17 

1,613 

22,955 

Wellington 

21 

3,029 

49,712 

Marlborough 

5 

234 

7,783 

Nelson 

25 

679 

27,363 

Westland 

7 

355 

6,602 

Canterbury 

73 

3.647 

93,981 

Otago 

75 
304 
298 

..       303 
225 

..       187 

4,062 

86,931 

Totals,  1896   .. 

17,638 

409,604 

Totals,  1891    .. 

14,489 

330,770 

Totals,  1886   .. 

18,684 
12,868 

292,108 

Totals,  1881   .. 

198,520 

Totals,  1878    . . 

12,092 

173,021 

344 
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separation ;  32  decrees  for  dissolotioQ  of  marriage  were  granted. 
Tho  proceodiogs  under  the  Act  for  the  years  1893,  1896,  1897,  and 
1898  were  ae  follows  : — 


L 

Fetttions  for 

0«crQ««rOT 

f 

SlWOlUtlOQ  of 

JudioUl 
SepAratloD. 

I>i«80ltitioti  of 

JUdiciAl 

1893 
1B96 
1897 
1898 

34 

65 
4d 
51 

9 
6 

10 
13 

25 
36 

as 
32       ; 

1 

s 

1 

3 

The  proportion  of  petitions  and  decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage 
to  the  number  of  marriages  has  hitherto  been  higher  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  Enghmd  and  Wales^  but  lower  than  in  New  South 
Wales  or  Victoria.  The  effect  ot  the  operation  of  the  new  law  in 
New  Zealand  will,  however,  have  to  he  experienced. 

As  early  as  1889  an  Act  waa  passed  in  Victoria  to  allow  of 
divorces  being  granted  for  wilful  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness 
with  cruelty  or  neglect,  imprisooment  under  certain  circumstances 
of  either  party,  and  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  This 
multiplication  of  the  causes  for  divorce  has  largely  increased  the 
proportion  of  decrees  in  that  colony. 

An  Act  of  a  similar  tenor  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1891,  and  brought  into  working  in  August  of  the  following  year, 
under  which,  in  addition  to  adultery  since  marriage  on  the  part  of 
the  wifcp  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  peti- 
tions for  divorce  can  now  be  granted  in  that  colony  on  any  of  th€^ 
following  grounds:— 

flusimnd  v.  wife :  Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years : 
habitual  drunkenness  for  a  similar  period ;  bemg  imprisoned 
under  a  sentence  of  three  years  or  upwards;  attempt  to  mur- 
der or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  on 
him  within  one  year  previously. 
Wife  V.  husband  :  Adultery^  provided  that  at  the  titne  of  the 
institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  is  domiciled  in  New  South 
Wales ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  habitual 
drunkenness  for  the  same  period  ;  being  imprisoned  for  three 
years  or  upwart^^,  or  having  within  five  years  undergone 
various  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  three 
years ;  attempt  to  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  within  one  year 
previously. 

To  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  on  these  grounds,  he  or  she 
roust  have  been  domiciled  in  the  colony  at  the  time  of  instituting 
the  suit  for  three  years  or  upwards,  and  should  not  have  resorted 
to  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  the  suit.  When  a  wife  seeks  for  a 
decree  on  the  ground  of  three  years'  desertion,  if  she  was  domiciled 
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in  New  South  Wales  when  the  desertion  commenced,  she  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  lost  her  domicile  by  reason  of  her  husband 
having  thereafter  acquired  a  foreign  domicile. 

Figures  will  be  found  in  the  Year-Book  of  1898  showing  opera- 
tions under  the  divorce  law  for  the  three  colonies  compared  for  late 
years. 

Criminal  Cases. 
Charges  before  Magistrates. 

The  number  of  charges  heard  before  the  Magistrates*  Courts  in 
1898  was  22,752.  Repeated  charges  against  the  same  person  are 
counted  as  distinct.  Of  the  charges  in  1898,  518  were  against 
persons  of  the  aboriginal  native  race,  a  decrease  of  118  on  the 
number  for  the  previous  year. 

If  the  Maoris  be  excluded,  the  number  of  charges  in  1898  is 
found  to  have  been  22,234,  an  increase  of  2,285  upon  the  number 
for  1897 ;  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  population  was  30- 19, 
against  2765  in  1897. 

The  figures,  both  numerical  and  proportional,  covering  a  period 
of  seventeen  years  are  subjoined : — 

Ghabgss  before  Magistrates. 


Year. 

Number. 

Proportion 

perl,000o£ 

Mean 

Year. 

Number. 

Proportion 

per  1,000  of 

Mean 

1882 
1885 
1888 
1891 

22,108 
22,709 
18,829 
17,189 

Population. 
48-41 
39-61 
80-88 
27-29 

1894 
1897 
1898 

17,353 
19,949 
22,234 

Population 
25-56 
27-65 
3019 

The  general  results  shown  in  the  next  table  are  borne  out  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  statistics  relating  to  prisoners  in 
gaol  (see  post),  which  also  show  a  marked  decrease  in  crime  during 
the  above  period. 

Summary  Convictions^  and  Convictions  in  Superior  Courts. 

The  summary  convictions  in  1898  numbered  16,991,  including 
349  Maoris.  712  persons,  71  of  whom  were  Maoris,  were  committed 
for  trial  at  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts,  an  increase  of  131  on 
the  number  committed  in  1897. 

"The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882,*'  provides  that  sundry  in- 
dictable offences  may  with  the  consent  of  the  accused  be  summarily 
dealt  with  by  Magistrates.  The  increasing  use  of  this  provision  may 
have  affected  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  higher  Courts  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  persons  in  New  Zealand  sum- 
marily convicted  during  the  years  1888,  1891,  1894,  and  1898  shows 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  these  convictions  per  1,000 
of  the  population  on  the  total,  and  also  in  regard  to  offences 
against  the  person.  Offences  against  property  show  a  slight  rise. 
Dealing  with  the  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts  for  all  offences, 
the  proportion  per  1,000  of  population  is  a  very  little  higher  for 
1898  than  that  for  1888,  and  similarly  for  offences  against  property. 
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For  offences  against  the  person  the  proportion 
other  offences  there  is  a  fall  in  the  proportion, 
exclude  the  Maoris : — 

BUMMABT 

ComnonoNB. 

Proportion 
Ye«.                               Nomber.            ^^iJ^S**' 

is  the  same,  and^for 
The  figures  given 

Coonrxoxioiia  oi 

SniVBlOBCoiTSTB. 

Nomber.       ^^SS"^ 

1868— 
Offences  Ag&inBt  the  person 
Offences  against  property  .. 
Other  offences 

715 

1,246 

12,298 

Popalation. 
118 
206 
20-31 

23-55 

42 

178 

35 

255 

Population 
0O7 
0-29 
0^ 

Totals . . 

14,259 

0-4S 

1891- 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

751 

1,812 

10,988 

1-19 

206 

17-45 

20-72 

31 

141 

42 

214 

0^ 
0-23 
0-07 

Totals  . . 

18,051 

0-35 

1894— 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offencep 

724 

1,284 

10,605 

1-07 

1-89 

1561 

36 

199 

65 

005 
0-29 
010 

Totals . . 

12,613 

18-57 

300 

0-44 

1898- 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

690 

1,565 

14,387 

0-94 

2-13 

1954 

53 

284 

14 

0-07 
0-39 
0^ 

Totals.. 

16,642 

22-61 

351 

0-48 

Including  35  Maoris,  the  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts 
numbered  386  (persons).  Particulars  of  sentences  for  these  higher 
Courts,  and  of  the  punishments  consequent  on  summary  convictions 
in  the  lower  Courts,  are  appended  in  two  tables : — 

Table   showing    the    Sentences    of    Criminals    Tried    and    Convicted    in   the 
Supreme  and  District  Courta  daring  Five  Years. 


Panishmexits. 

1891 

1806. 

189& 

1867. 

1808. 

Death     .. 

Imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour.  I 

Pined 

Imprisonment  with  whipping 
Released  under  «*  The  First  Offenders*  Proba- 
tion Act.  1886  "               

Held  to  bail,  or  awaiting  pleasure  of  Court  . . 
Sent  to  lunatic  asylum 
Sent  to  industrial  school  . . 

266 
8 
3 

89 
17 

2 
276 

"2 

68 
22 

263 

1 

43 

13 

1 

2 

236 

3 

63 
12 

1 

3 

286 

19 

2 

60 

21 

3 

2 

Totals    .. 

•324 

t359 

:3ii 

§316 

11386 

*  Including  94  Maoris.       f  Including  15  Maoris.       :  Including  19  Maoris.       Ilnclndinff 
18  Maoris.  |Incloding36Maori8.  ^^ 
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Tablb  showing  the  Panishments  inflioted  oonsequent 

on  Summary  OonTiotions 

daring  Five  Years. 

Panishments. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

Fine 

5,824 

6,260 

6,425 

6,821 

8.U9 

Fine  and  imprisonment  . . 
Fine  and  order  made 

2 

, , 

, , 

5 

,, 

2 

2 

8 

, , 

Fine  and  reoognisance 

6 

16 

4 

, , 

, , 

Imprisonment  in  lieu  of  fine 

1,684 

1,554 

1,552 

1,409 

1,410 

Imprisonment  and  order  made 

1 

2 

Imprisonment  and  reoognisance   . . 

4 

.. 

.. 

Imprisonment  and  whipping 

8 

1 

1 

Peremptory  imprisonment 

1,526 

1,557 

1,584 

1,579 

1,616 

Reoognisance     .. 

119 

119 

128 

111 

Recognisance  and  order  made 

9 

1 

, . 

, , 

, , 

Whipping 

40 

21 

7 

28 

18 

Other   

3,448 

8,584 

4,619 

4,909 

5,888 

Totals 

12,618 

18,067 

14,149 

14,875 

16.642 

N.B.— Maoris  have  been  excluded  from  this  table. 

Drunkenness, 

During  the  five  years,  1894  to  1898  inclusive,  the  consumption  of 
beer  in  the  colony  per  inhabitant  would  seem  to  have  increased, 
the  proportion  having  been  6'9  gallons  in  the  earlier  year,  against 
7*9  gallons  in  the  later  one.  Excluding  the  Maoris,  the  same 
result  is  found  to  obtain,  the  figures  being  7*4  for  the  year  1894 
and  8*4  for  1898.  Wine  and  spirits  show  a  very  small  increase 
in  the  consumption  per  head  of  population.  The  following  cal- 
culations are  made  to  show  the  results,  including  and  excluding 
Maoris : — 


Consumption  of  Beeb,  Wine,   and  Spirits  per  Head  op  Population 
(including  and  kxcludino  Maoris). 


Inola( 


idingl 


Maoris. 


Excluding  Maoris. 


1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 


Beer. 
Gal. 
6-961 
6-996 
7-453 
7-790 
7-995 


Wine. 
Gal. 
0136 
0127 
0-133 
0138 
0-139 


Spirits. 
Gal. 
0-611 
0-693 
0-605 
0-628 
0-634 


Beer. 

Gal. 
7-391 
7-421 
7-873 
8-220 
8-427 


Wine. 
Gal. 
0144 
0136 
0141 
0-146 
0-146 


Spirits. 

Gal. 
0-648 
0629 
0-639 
0-663 
0-668 


The  actual  quantities  of  beer,  wine,   and  spirits  used  in  the 
colony  were,  for  the  five  years : — 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Beer  for 
Consumption. 
Gals. 
6,019.973 
6,138,170 
6,666,040 
6,931,650 
6,204,700 


Wine  for 

Ck)nsumption. 

Gals. 

97,934 

93,138 

99,473 

105.060 

107,696 


Spirits  for 
Ck)nsumption. 
Gals. 
440,306 
436,431 
461,679 
478.136 
491,846 
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A  comparison  of  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  shows  that 
excennive  drinking  was  not  so  prevalent  in  1898  as  it  was  nine 
yeam  previously.  The  proportions  per  1,000  of  population  were 
hVJ  convictions  in  the  year  1889  and  9- 14  in  1890,  diminishing  to 
Ce/)  in  1895,  682  in  1896,  and  7*41  in  1898.  And  among  the  Nevv- 
%#;alAnd'bom  population  of  European  descent  there  is  evidence  of 
lann  drunkenness  than  among  persons  who  have  come  to  the  colony 
from  abroa^l.  At  the  census  of  1896,  out  of  the  total  population  of 
Ni$w  Zealand  over  15  years  of  age,  not  less  than  43*71  per  cent, 
wunj  found  to  have  been  bom  here;  while  the  proportion  of  the 
Mfuy'uitionH  for  drunkenness  of  New- Zealand -bom  Europeans  to  the 
Uital  r^onvictions  was  in  that  year  less  than  15  per  cent. 

T\ni  prison  statistics  show  for  several  years  back  the  number  of 
/Iwtirint  prisoners  received  into  gaol  after  being  convicted  of  drunken- 
twm$.  The  figures  for  the  years  1885-98  are  as  follow  (readmissions 
itt  ihti  Name  person  not  counted) : — 

lumimrr  I'RiMONKRH  Convicted  of  Dbunkenness  rbgkivbd  into  Gaol. 
ftttif,  Number.        Tear.  Number. 

inm  1.200  1893  619 

\M1  "     1,088  1895  ..469 

IMmi  802  18197  486 

IMUl 694  1898  620 

llnfh  thi)  decrease  proceeds  rapidly  and  uniformly  from  year  to 
y^Nrf  Ufitil  iho  voar  1895,  after  which  the  fi^es  rise  somewhat,  but 
fi(H  fiDi^rly  Nufliciently  to  bring  up  the  number  to  those  obtaining  in 
IMHfl  NtImI  1HH7,  or  even  in  1893.     The  option  of  a  fine  is  generally 

SiVlifi  ti>  fi  (MtrNon  convicted  of  drunkenness,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
IMW  Umt  ihd  pro|)ortion  of  fines  for  this  offence  has  increased  of 
U|.Mi  N<i  thiti  fi  fall  in  the  number  of  distinct  persons  imprisoned  may 
Inilly  l»«  iM»««pi«<i  ftH  corroborative  evidence  of  growing  sobriety 
MIMMiM  tliw  pm)pl«.  , 

III  Now  Houtli  Wales  and  Victona  the  consumption  per  head  of 
I^HiMlif*  IIm««'»»'**  '*•  greater  than  it  is  here.  The  figures  for  1896, 
IH^OTilintf  to  Mr.  (voghlan,  as  given  in  the  "  Seven  Colonies  of  Aus- 
iHilMitl.    m^ '  3^^         ^,^^        ^ 

Oal.  Oal.  Gal. 

VlMM'liU  11*3  1*^  O'^S 

Nww  rtMiiMi  WikUn  ..  91*  0-61  0-73 

1^  ^oti  nf  lilinMf^  (M)lonioR»  as  also  in  Queensland,  charges  for 
itoi.ukvVi^^V**'*  *^''^'  '*'  proportion  to  population,  far  more  numerous 
tSMI  w  Nmw  Kttalaiid.  The  order  of  tne  colonies  for  the  year  1898 
TSLilV^^^^^  l«,  id  nuotn  from  Mr.  Coghlan's  ''Wealth  and  Pro- 

|J5l  W^  MiMitli  Wal<i«."  as  under:— 

Omnium  M^    hltliNNHNNMNM  IN    PROPOBTIOIT  TO  POPULATION. 

»y^WliiWlllM  14-6  per  1,000 


14-4 
7-6 
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'*  The  Inebriates  Inatttutions  Act,  2898,** 

Under  this  law,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  direct  that  any 
building  or  establishment  which  is  the  property  of  the  Grown  shall 
be  an  institution  for  inebriates ;  and  he  may  appoint  superintendents, 
with  other  officers. 

Power  is  also  given  to  meike  regulations  for  the  management, 
supervision,  and  inspection  of  these  institutions,  any  of  which  may 
be  separated  into  two  divisions,  with  different  scales  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  fees  to  be  paid  by  patients. 

An  inebriate  may  himself  make  application  to  a  Judge  or  Magis- 
trate for  an  order  committing  him  to  an  institution.  Or,  if  the 
husband,  wife,  or  any  relation  or  friend  of  any  inebriate  applies,  the 
Judge  or  Magistrate  may  summon  the  inebriate  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  committed ;  when,  if  necessary,  he  may  be  com- 
pulsorily  dealt  with. 

There  are  penalties  for  improper  treatment  of  patients,  and  a 
patient  is  also  liable  if  misconducting  himself.  It  is  also  enacted 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  an  order,  an  escaped  inebriate  may 
be  retaken. 

Crime  amongst  Maoris. 

The  Native  population  of  the  colony  may  be  regarded  as  sta- 
tionary, and  comparisons  of  the  numbers  of  summary  convictions 
by  the  higher  and  lower  Gourts  are  given.  Compared  with  the  con- 
victions in  1887  and  1888,  the  figures  for  the  lower  Gourts  are  now 
showing  a  rising  tendency,  but  the  number  for  1897  is  swelled  by 
108  persons  convicted  of  trespass,  and  those  relating  to  the  convic- 
tions by  the  superior  Gourts  are  small  and  fluctuating,  the  pro- 
portionately large  increase  in  1898  being  caused  by  the  inclusion  of 
sixteen  convicted  of  conspiring  to  prevent  collection  of  taxes. 

SUMMABT    GOMVICTIONB    OF    MaOBIS. 


Year. 

Namber. 

Year. 

Namber. 

1887 

, . 

..279 

1896 

. . 

. 

.      316 

1888 

•• 

. .     213 

1896 
1897 

• 

.     332 
.     450 

1891 

. .     298 

1898 

. .             .  • 

, 

.     349 

1892 

•• 

. .     293 

Convictions  op  Maobij 

1  IN  Superior  Courts. 

Year. 

Co 

Qviotioiis. 

Number  of  Persons 
convioted. 

1887 

11 

13 

1888 

10 

10 

1891 

7 

7 

1892 

16 

16 

1895 

17 

15 

1896 

19 

19 

1897 

16 

12 

1898 

21 

35 
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Prisoners  in  OaoL 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  different  gaols  of 
the  colony  during  the  year  1898  was  8,462,  including  persons  await- 
ing trial  but  not  convicted  within  the  year,  and  counting  as  distinct 
persons  repeated  admissions  of  the  same  person,  as  well  as  transfers 
from  gaol  to  gaol  of  convicts  undergoing  sentence.  In  1897  the 
number  received  was  8,616,  so  that  the  figures  for  1898  show  a 
decrease  of  154.  Of  8,462  admissions  for  1898,  45  were  for  debt, 
and  57  on  account  of  lunacy ;  while  134  were  Maoris  imprisoned 
for  various  offences.  If  the  debtors,  lunatics,  and  Maoris  be 
excluded,  the  number  of  persons  received  into  gaol  is  reduced  to 
8,226,  against  8,158  in  1897.  In  1881,  when  the  mean  population 
was  only  493,482  persons,  the  corresponding  number  of  admissions 
was  4,207. 

The  number  of  persons  in  gaol  (including  Maoris)  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1898  was  not  equal  to  that  for  1888,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  population  : — 


Pbisonebs  in  Gaol 

(81st  Decembbr). 

Year. 

Undergoing 
Sentence. 

Debtors       On  Remand 
and          and  awaiting 
Lunatics.             Trial. 

Total 

1888 

606 

2                    34 

641 

1898 

. .       538 

62 

595 

Of  the  prisoners  previously  convicted  received  in  1898,  334  men 
and  41  women  had  been  convicted  once ;  207  men  and  24  women 
twice ;  808  men  and  365  women  three  or  more  times  :  making  a  total 
of  1,359  men  and  430  women. 

Besides  the  returns  from  the  Prisons  Department,  a  separate 
card  for  each  admission  is  furnished  for  every  gaol.  Such  carda 
as  show  convictions  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  name 
of  prisoner,  and  where  several  are  found  referring  to  the  same 
person,  all  are  thrown  out  but  one  ;  then  the  number  of  cards 
retained  equals  the  actual  number  of  distinct  convicted  prisoners 
received  in  the  various  gaols  during  the  year.  In  1898  this  number 
(excluding  Maoris)  was  1,982,  an  increase  of  98  on  the  number 
in  1897.  These  figures  do  not  include  children  committed  to  the 
industrial  schools  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  neglected  or 
destitute. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  distinct  persons 
(exclusive  of  Maoris)  received  into  gaol  after  conviction  during 
1898,  classified  according  to  nature  of  offence,  religion,  birthplace,, 
and  age : — 
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Tmt. 

Prlfoners 

1080 

..     2,899 

1890 

..     2,897 

1891 

..     2.118 

1892 

..     2,164 

1898 

..     2.111 

>portion  per  10,000 
of  Population. 

Year. 

Prisoners. 

3900 

1894 

..     1,955 

88-61 

1895 

..     1,930 

33-55 

1896 

..     1,936 

33-69 

1897 

..     1,884 

31-92 

1898 

..     1,982 
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The  number  of  distinct  persons  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  imprisoned 
after  conviction,  in  the  past  ten  years,  counting  one  offence  only 
when  the  same  person  was  imprisoned  more  than  once,  with  the 
proportion  per  10,000  persons  living,  is  added : — 

Distinct  Persons  imprisoned  after  Cofiviction. 

Proportion  per  10,000 
of  Population. 
28-78 
27-87 
2711 
25-84 
26-92 

There  has  been  since  1889  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  distinct  convicted  prisoners,  and  a  reduction  of  12  per 
10,000  in  the  proportion  to  population.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
proportion  for  1898  was  66  per  10,000  persons. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  actual  number  of  imprisonments 
was  much  in  excess  of  the  figures  given,  as  many  persons  were 
several  times  imprisoned,  either  for  offences  differing  in  kind  or  for 
repetitions  of  the  same  offence.  Thus,  persons  returned  as  im- 
prisoned for  larceny  underwent  other  imprisonments  for  drunken- 
ness, (fee.  Some  returned  as  convicted  of  drunkenness  were  several 
times  in  gaol  during  the  year  for  the  same  offence,  or  for  another, 
such  as  assault,  riotous  or  indecent  conduct,  <fec.  Often  there  were 
several  charges  preferred  against  the  same  person  at  the  one  time,  of 
which  the  most  serious  followed  by  conviction  has  been  selected. 

The  proportions  in  every  100  distinct  convicted  prisoners  belong- 
ing to  each  of  the  four  principal  religious  denominations,  with 
Eroportions  of  prisoners  at  each  age-period,  and  particulars  as  to 
irthplaces,  will  be  found  in  the  Statisticrfl  Volume  for  1898,  on  pages 
irn  and  452. 

Cost  of  Prisoners. 

The  prisoners  in  gaols  during  the  year  1898  were  maintained  at 
a  uiii  cost  to  the  State  of  £27  18s.  lOd.  per  head,  against  £33  9s.  8d. 
in  1H97. 

Crime  am^ongst  the  Neio- Zealand-horn, 

While  the  New-Zealand-born  formed  at  the  last  census  63  per 
vMUi.  of  the  whole  population  of  the  colony,  they  contributed  in 
IHO^J  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  received  in  gaol. 
Of  \]^h  New-Z<ialand-born  population,  however,  a  large  number  are 
[kUiUu  \h  yiiaiH  of  age,  a  period  of  life  at  which  there  are  very  few 

Iirli»onnri»;  and,  therefore,  another  comparison  is  necessary.  It  is 
MinMl  Uiat  the  New-Zealand-born  over  15  years  formed  44  per  cent, 
of  Mm«  total  population ;  but,  as  before  stated,  New-Zealandera 
\\{i\\^\MnU%i\  \i'MH  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  received  in 
UivnlM. 

Th«  t^'tal  number  of  New- Zealand-born  distinct  prisoners  (ex- 
dUuliuM  M«^/rJM}  received  for  the  year  1898—522  persons — is  found 
^M  liM  67  in  «ixee«s  of  the  number  for  1897.     Of  those  received  in 
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1898, 104  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  As  before  stated,  the  plan 
adopted  in  preparing  the  foregoing  tables  is  to  count  each  prisoner 
only  once,  and  to  exclude  all  who  are  not  convicted  prisoners,  besides 
dealing  only  with  the  number  received  during  the  year,  instead  of 
with  the  full  number  in  gaol,  which  would,  of  course,  include  those 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  The  comparative  results 
for  a  series  of  years  given  by  this  method  are  held  to  be  more 
valuable  than  those  brought  out  by  one  which  includes  prisoners 
merely  awaiting  trial,  and  continual  repetitions  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals. 

First  Offeiiders'  Probation  Act, 

Ninety-one  persons  were  placed  on  probation  in  the  year  1898, 
the  same  number  as  in  1897.  Of  these,  31  were  discharged  after 
satisfactorily  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  their  licenses,  3  were 
rearrested,  1  was  transferred  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  56  remained 
under  the  supervision  of  Probation  OflScers. 

Of  the  1,005  persons  placed  on  probation  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Act  in  October,  1886,  no  less  than  830  had,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1898,  been  discharged  after  satisfactorily  carrying  out  the  conditions 
of  their  licenses,  61  were  rearrested  and  sentenced  to  vajnous  terms 
of  imprisonment,  1  committed  suicide,  2  died,  23  absconded,  1  sent 
to  lunatic  asylum,  and  87  remained  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their 
terms  of  probation.     The  Inspector  of  Prisons  remarks  : — 

**The  above-quoted  results  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  First 
Offenders'  Probation  Act,  which  was  placed  on  the  statute-book  of 
the  colony  to  put  first  offenders  under  a  term  of  surveillance  that 
is  calculated  to  give  them  an  extra  incentive  to  good  behaviour,  and 
to  check  predilections  that  might  end  in  a  career  of  crime,  is  satis- 
factorily attaining  that  end.  A  probationer  has  ever  before  his 
mind  the  inevitable  consequence  which  will  ensue  should  he  deviate 
from  strictest  rectitude  of  conduct  during  his  probation,  while  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  be  contaminated  by  the  evil  associations  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  a  prison  life.  The  State  is  relieved  of 
the  expense  of  his  support,  and  there  is  much  more  inducement  to 
return  to  the  paths  of  honesty  and  industry  than  there  would  be 
were  he  under  bars  and  bolts  inside  the  walls  of  a  felon's  cell ;  and, 
lastly,  he  is  not  branded  as  a  *  gaol-bird.'  " 

Inquests. 

The  number  of  bodies  on  which  inquests  were  held  in  1898  was 
955,  including  29  Maoris.  In  723  cases  the  bodies  were  of  males, 
and  in  232  of  females. 

The  inquests  on  suicidal  deaths  in  1898  show  an  increase  on  the 
number  for  five  previous  years : — 

Tear. 
1893 
1894 
1896 


Inquests  on  Saicides. 

Year. 

Inquests  on  Suicides. 

Males.    Females.       Total. 

Males.    Females.       Total 

49             16               64 

1896 

68            12               70 

68            17               76 

1897 

42            11               63 

66            10              76 

1898 

69              8              77 
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The  verdicts  given  at  the  inquests  held  in  1898  may  be  classified 
as  under : — 


Nature  of  Verdict. 
Aooident 

Disease  and  natural  causes 
Intemperance 
Homicide 
Suicide 
Execution 
Not  classed 


Inquests  on  Persons. 
Males.       Females.    TotaL 


312 

58 

870 

806 

155 

461 

8 

1 

9 

4 

2 

6 

69 

8 

77 

8 

,, 

8 

21 

8 

29 

728 


955 


Of  the  accidental  deaths,  drowning  is  still  the  most  fatal  form. 
The  verdicts  show  that  121  bodies  were  found  drowned,  giving  a 
percentage  of  32*70  on  the  accidental  deaths  from  all  causes. 

Fire  Inqtiests, 

The  inquests  on  fires  held  during  1898  numbered  43.  In  eleven 
oases  the  verdict  was  incendiarism;  in  two,  accident;  in  twenty- 
nine  no  evidence  was  forthcoming ;  and  in  one  case  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 


SECTION    X.— GOVERNMENT   VALUATION    OF   LAND 
AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

RSSULTS   OF   THB    GeNBBAL   VALUATION    IfADB   FOR 

Makch,  1898. 

In  the  year  1896  an  Act  intituled  the  Government  Valuation 
of  Land  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Valuer- 
General,  and  for  the  periodical  valuation  of  all  land  in  the  colony. 
The  Valuer-General  is  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes  for  the  time 
being.  The  valuations  on  the  general  roll  are  used  for  the  assess- 
ment of  land-tax,  stamp  duties,  and  duties  on  deceased  persons' 
estates ;  for  local  rates,  except  in  places  where  these  are  levied  on 
the  annual  value;  also,  for  the  purposes  of  advances  and  invest- 
ments on  mortgage  of  land  by  the  Post  OflSce,  Government  Insur- 
ance Department,  Public  Trust  Ofi&ce,  Government  Advances  to 
Settlers  Office,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debts  Sinking 
Funds.  The  valuation  is  also  used  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Government  in  transactions  under  '*  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act, 
1894,"  and  **The  Public  Works  Act,  1894." 

The  term  "land"  means  and  includes  all  lands,  tenements, 
buildings,  and  hereditaments,  whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and 
also  includes  all  chattel  interests  in  land. 

A  certified  copy  of  any  entry  in  the  general  valuation-roll  i& 
supplied  by  the  department  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

The  general  valuation -roll  continues  in  force  until  a  fresh  roll  is 
made,  but  whilst  in  force  it  may  be  altered  and  amended  from  time 
to  time.  The  rolls  for  rating  purposes  are  supplied  to  local  bodies 
by  the  Valuer- General  on  the  request  of  the  local  authority.  The 
aim  is  to  insure  a  standard  valuation  for  taxation,  local  rating, 
and  loan  purposes. 

Owners  and  occupiers  dissatisfied  with  their  valuations  have  the 
right  of  objection,  the  procedure  being  that  laid  down  by  **The 
Rating  Act,  1894,"  and  the  regulations  under  **The  Government 
Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896." 

The  cost  of  making  the  valuation  is  divided  proportionally  be- 
tween the  departments  mostly  using  it  and  the  local  authorities, 
while  separate  fees  are  provided  for  by  regulation  for  supplying 
individual  valuations  to  persons  requiring  them. 

The  general  valuation-roll  shows  the  capital  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, of  improvements,  and  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land. 
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The  surface-value  only  of  gold  mines  is  included,  and  the  yalue 
of  the  Government  railways  has  been  excluded. 

All  land  is  included,  whether  occupied  or  unoccupied,  whether 
owned  by  private  individuals,  by  the  Crown,  by  Natives,  by  local 
authorities.  Education  Boards,  School  Commissioners,  Churches, 
corporations,  companies,  or  societies  of  all  kinds,  and  whether 
subject  to  or  exempt  from  taxation  or  rates. 

The  work  of  valuing  all  the  lands  in  the  colony  is  very  great, 
and  the  Valuer- General  points  out  that  some  idea  of  its  magnitude 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  231,965  separate  valuations 
were  necNded,  of  which  119,258  were  in  the  North  Island,  and 
112,707  in  the  South. 

The  result  of  the  valuation  of  land  as  in  March,  1898,  is  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Valuer-General,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Comparative  figures  are  here  given  for  1888  and  1898  of 
the  results  of  the  assessments  made  in  those  years,  and  the  increase, 
stating  separately  the  unimproved  value  and  the  value  of  improve- 
ments ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  whereas  between  1888  and  1898 
the  unimproved  value  of  land  has  risen  only  by  11*79  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  improvements  is  greater  by  no  less  than  5205  per  cent. 

GOMPABISON  OF  CAPrTAL  VALUES,   1888  AND   1898. 

laereAse,  188B  to  ISOa 


188B.  IflOa 


Amoant.  Bate 


it. 


£  £  £  ^ 

UDimproved  valoe     ..     75,497,379        84,401.244        8,903,865        1179 
Value  of  improvemeDts    35,640,335        54,190,103      18,549,768        52-05 

Total         ..  111,137.714      138.591.347      27,453.633        24-70 

In  the  figures  for  the  North  and  South  Islands  the  relative 
degree  of  increase  is  exhibited,  and  the  rapid  rate  of  progress  in  the 
North  Island  shows  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  Island. 
There  has  been  great  spread  of  settlement  in  the  Wellington  and 
Taranaki  Districts. 

Capital  Values 

1888.  189&  Increase. 

£  £  £ 

North  Island  . .       49.607.873  71.680,952        22.073,079 

Sooth  Island  . .       61,529.841  66.910.395  5,380.554 


ToUls       ..     111.137.714        138.591.347        27.453.633 

The  increase  for  the  North  Island  of  £22,073.079  represents  an 
advance  of  4450  per  cent,  on  the  value  in  1888,  and  that  of 
£o,380.5o4.  for  the  South  Island,  8*74  per  cent.  The  increase  for 
the  whole  colony,  as  shown  previously,  was  £27,453,633,  or  24*70 
per  cent. 

The  statement  on  the  next  page  gives  the  capital  value  of  land 
and  improvements  in  counties  and  boroughs  as  at  the  assessments 
of  1891  and  1898. 
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Capital  Valus  of  Land  in  Countess  and  Bobouohs. 

1891.  1896. 

£  £ 

Counties 86,818,167  95,710,266 

Boroughs 86,406,862  42,881,081 


Totals 


122,225,029  188,591,347 


The  increase  in  the  capital  value  of  land,  with  improvements,  in 
counties  for  the  seven  years  is  £9,892,099,  or  11-53  per  cent.,  while 
that  for  boroughs  is  £6,474,219,  or  17*78  per  cent. ;  but  the  value  of 
property  in  boroughs  was  sidded  to  between  1891  and  1898  by  the 
constitution  of  ten  new  boroughs,  and  that  of  the  counties  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  so  that  the  actual  rate  of  increase  in  the  value 
of  country  lands  is  higher  than  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  and 
in  urban  lands  considerably  less. 

The  results  of  the  assessment  of  1898  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
tables  which  follow.  For  still  fuller  information,  including  par- 
ticulars of  road  and  town  districts,  besides  ridings  of  counties,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  statistical'  volume  of  1898,  which  also 
gives  comparisons  in  respect  of  counties  and  boroughs  separately. 


Counties,  1898. 

County. 

Capital  Valae. 

Unimproyed 
V^ue. 

148,051 

Value  of 
Improyemento. 

Mongonui     .. 

218,214 

65,163 

Whangaroa  . . 

77,107 

48,622 

28,485 

Bay  of  Islands 

354,354 

223,210 

131,144 

Hokianga     .. 

411,808 

341,493 

70,315 

Whangarei  .. 

554,905 

328,973 

225,932 

Hobson 

374,443 

241,663 

132,790 

Otamatea     .. 

803.113 

186,903 

116,210 

Rodney 

305,677 

150,675 

155,002 

Waitemata  .. 

644,552 

363,628 

280,924 

Eden 

2,249,575 

1,153,134 

1,096,441 

Manukau 

1,513,178 

800.861 

712,317 

Islands    (Great    and    Little 

' 

Barrier,  Ac,  Waiheke)      . . 

149,011 

79,634 

69,377 

Waikato 

624,102 

284,829 

339,273 

Raglan 

437.962 

300,417 

137,545 

Waipa 

498,786 

256,782 

237,004 

Kawhia 

383,131 

334,678 

48,453 

Coromandel 

380,232 

256,725 

123.507 

Thames 

364,135 

241.087 

123,048 

Ohinemuri    . . 

612.330 

298,665 

213.665 

Tauranga      . . 

335,864 

231.206 

104,658 

Piako 

713,963 

371,973 

341,990 

Rotorua 

468,015 

387,996 

80.019 

Whakatane  . . 

733,027 

603,103 

129,924 

East  Taupo  . . 

252,681 

241,891 

10.790 

West  Taupo 

237,482 

214,323 

23.159 

Islands  (Mayor  and  Motiti)  . . 

5,780 

3,696 

2,084 

Waiapu 

732,232 

402,194 

330,038 

Cook             

2.569,400 

1,560,073 

1,009,327 

Wairoa         

1,040,618 

759,735 

280,883 

Hawke's  Bay 

3,641,602 

2,397,060 

1,144.642 

Waipawa 

10 

2,594,187 

1,470,634 

1,123,553 
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CouvTiRB—continued, 


County. 

PftUngftto 

Clifton 

Taranftki 

Stratford 

Hawera 

PatM 

Waitot&ra 

Wanganui 

Bangitikei 

Kiwi  tea 

Pohangina 

Manawatu 

Oroaa 

Horowhenua 

Islands  (Kapiti  and  Mana) 
Pahiatua 
Wairarapa  North 
Wairarapa  South 
Hutt 

Collingwood 
Waimea 
Sounds 
Marlborough 
Buller 
Inangahua 
Grey 
Westland 
Kaikoura 
Cheviot 
Amuri 
Ashley 
Selwyn 
Akaroa 
Ashbiirtoo 
Geraldine 
Levels 
Mackenzie 
Wainiate 
Waitfiki 
Miuilototo 
Wailienio 
Watkouaiti 
PttiiittMula 
Taint  1 
M*iiii|i<ika 
Hrtioo 
illulliri 
Vliinuiit 
Imktt 

\Valk«'« 

Hawaii  Uknd 

Ulandit  (Antipodes,  Auckland 
aiul  Oampbiill) 

ToiaU 


Capital  Value. 

£ 

1,837,698 

624,295 

1,534,634 

992,931 

1,888,624 

1,081,957 

914,206 

1,704,226 

1,960,707 

756,059 

397,194 

950,957 

1,908,338 

1.147,850 

10,484 

902,481 

2,631,730 

2,348,804 

1,272,436 

360,119 

1,338,280 

276,735 

1.814.285 

673,391 

946,174 

817,957 

792,307 

358,045 

673,324 

688,106 

3,863,094 

7,312,308 

1,190,101 

4,006,292 

1.839,474 

1,493,135 

799,755 

2,403,822 

2,540,380 

563,766 

409,062 

687,814 

417,251 

1,282,724 

833,968 

944,163 

1,176,618 

437,987 

318,664 

143,684 

1,666,864 

4,251,275 

169,090 

13,875 


Unimproved 

Vaine. 

£ 

1,131,077 

507,856 

893,622 

574,883 

940,906 

700,322 

620,967 

1,237,186 

1,146,725 

306,791 

288,465 

693,758 

1,080,844 

678,049 

9,378 

481,734 

1,416,606 

1,401,296 

612,129 

192,224 

806,879 

169,387 

1,304,020 

474,842 

596,295 

579,498 

668,688 

277,672 

486,795 

508,777 

3,060,303 

6,194,125 

881,168 

3,061,970 

1,397,601 

1,098,928 

646,091 

1,906,679 

2,006,026 

374,584 

274,698 

320,442 

248,764 

925,269 

639,371 

639,669 

814,022 

282,468 

234,328 

137,209 

1,177,764 

2,967,360 

134.378 

13,875 


Value  of 
Improvements. 

706.521 
116,439 
641.012 
418.048 
947,718 
881,635 
293.239 
467.041 
813.982 
859.268 
158,729 
867,199 
827.494 
469,801 
1,106. 
420.747 
1.215.124 
947. 50a 
660.307 
167,895 
531,401 
107,348 
510,265 
198,549 
350,879 
238,459 
123,619 

90,873 

86,529 
179,829 
802,791 
2,118,16a 
308,94a 
944,322 
441,873 
394,207 
163,664 
497,243 
634,354 
179,182 
134,364 
267,372 
173,497 
367,465 
294,597 
304,494 
361, 59e 
166,629 

84,236 

6,875 

479,100 

1,283,925 

25,312 


96,710,266     68,732,616    31,977,750 
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Borough. 

Whangarei 

Birkenhead 

Ddvonpori 

Auckland 

Pamell 

Newmarket  . 

Newton 

Onehunga 

Hamilton 

Cambridge 

Thames 

Tauranga 

Te  Aroha 

Oisbome 

Napier 

Hastings 

Dannevirke 

Woodville 

New  Plymouth 

Hawera 

P^tea 

Wanganai 

Marton 

Feilding 

Palmerston  North 

Foxton 

Onslow 

Earori 

Wellington 

Melrose 

Pahiatua 

Masterton 

Carterton 

Greytown 

Lower  Hutt 

Petone 

Bichmond 

Nelson 

Picton 

Blenheim 

Westport 

Oreymouth 

Brunner 

Kumara 

Hokitika 

Ross 

«RaDgiora 

Kaiapoi 

St.  Albans 

Christchurch 

Sydenham 

Linwood 

Woolaton 

New  Brighton 

Sumner 

Lyttelton 

Akaroa 


Boroughs,  1898. 

Capital  Value. 

£ 

90,000 

94,185 
471,867 
5,676,696 
399,480 
175,667 
262,946 
267,123 
118,267 

79,619 
294,696 

87,801 

66,926 

306,768 

1,268,227 

497,862 

147,339 

98,474 
672,216 
220,115 

63,626 
813,206 
112,076 
233,867 
631,796 
100,061 
202,971 
161,936 
8,062,612 
314,002 
112,239 
472,291 
111,106 
130,036 
269,821 
283,286 

85,380 
833,662 

74,833 
334,990 
189,916 
336,889 

69,661 

36,721 
150,091 

29,442 
176,292 
164,281 
611,164 
3,364,921 
770,059 
445,210 
193,425 

94,719 
114.143 
841,719 

60,968 


Unimproved 
Value. 

32.357 
46,611 

199,325 
2,980,860 

186,278 
82,374 

144,563 

130,359 
50,410 
26,268 

114,703 
29,379 
25,620 

132,139 

686,854 

279,997 
78,606 
44,081 

326,391 
98,863 
22,667 

461,748 
42,406 

104,788 

309,019 
42,412 

107,286 

110,063 
4,814,677 

206,224 
50,462 

207,846 
46,735 
48,456 

166,969 

140,593 
45,153 

342,029 
27,271 

127,635 
76,756 
87,144 
11,529 
6,461 
56,580 
8,871 
73,011 
48,200 

271,806 
1,605,137 

284,718 

169,582 
94,798 
45.997 
63,117 

238.274 
17,706 


Value  of 
Improvements. 

67,643 

47,574 

272,542 

2,695,836 

214,202 

93,283 
118,393 
136,764 

67,857 

63,261 
179,992 

57,922 

31,405 
173,624 
677,373 
217,865 

68.734 

64,393 
246,825 
121,252 

40,969 
351,462 

69,669 
128,579 
322,777 

67,639 

96,685 

61,883 

3,237,835 

108,778 

61,777 
264,446 

64,371 

81,680 
102,852 
142.692 

40,227 
491,533 

47,562 
207,355 
113,160 
248,745 

58,132 

31.260 

94,611 

20,571 
102,281 
106,081 
339,349 
1,759.784 
485,341 
275.628 

98,627 

48,722 

51.026 
608,445 

33,263 
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BoBOJjQna—cotUinued, 


Borough. 

Ashbarton 

Timaru 

Waimate 

Oamaru 

Hampden 

Naseby 

Palmenton 

Hawkabury 

Port  Ohaimers 

West  Harbour 

Nortb>Ea8t  Valley 

Maori  Hill    .. 

Roelyn 

Moraington  . . 

Dunedin 

CaTertham   .. 

Bouth  Dunedin 

St.  Hilda 

Qreen  Island 

Moegiel 

Roxburgh 

Lawrence 

Tapanui 

Milton 

Balclutha 

Kaitangata  .. 

Arrowtown  ,. 

Queenttown 

Cromwell 

Alexandra    . . 

Gore 

Mataura 

Winton 

Gladstone 

ATcnal 

E*$i  Iftvweatsiii 


Chayialhow^ 


Capital  Value. 

£ 

244,027 

589,659 

93,699 

437,089 

15,721 

30,076 

43,747 

47,354 

220,291 

133.269 

256,458 

173,027 

481,554 

301,107 

4,339,744 

466,845 

296,619 

130,573 

39,154 

119,466 

26,836 

89,245 

16,463 

109,273 

70,287 

59,958 

96,547 

66.261 

34,818 

31,089 

172.932 

83,481 

29,331 

34,057 

23,488 

40,990 

52,4^7 

982,482 

97,249 

58,566 

165,412 


Unimproved 
Value. 

£ 

94,217 

188,212 

27,297 

156,848 

6,029 

3,975 

10,729 

20,436 

59,828 

61,839 

104,230 

73,970 

218,093 

109,150 

2,071,548 

186,911 

91,964 

72,186 

12,229 

46,875 

3,281 

22,125 

2,514 

28,691 

24,257 

27,933 

4,722 

12,227 

10,782 

9,287 

64,239 

28,624 

10,739 

15,991 

8,401 

17,221 

17,380 

430,704 

37.919 

15,161 

86,429 


Valne  of 
ImproTementa 

149,810 

351,447 
66,402 

280,741 

9,692 

96,100 

33,018 

26,918 

160,468 
71,480 

152,228 
99,057 

263,461 

191,967 
2,268,198 

279,934 

204,665 
58,387 
.  26,925 
72,591 
23.565 
67,120 
13.949 
80,582 
46,030 
32,026 
21,82& 
54,084 
24,038 
21,802 

106,698 
54,857 
18,592 
18,066 
15,087 
23,789 
35,107 

551,778 
59.830 
43,405 
78,988 


Tosa*  .>f  KMv-«gbs  ,.  4^.881.081    20,668.728    22.212,858 


SECTION  XI.— LOCAL  GOVERNING  BODIES. 

Counties,  Bokoughs,  etc. 

FoK  purposes  of  local  government  New  Zealand  is  divided  into 
counties  and  boroughs.  Although  the  boroughs,  of  which  there  were 
99  in  March,  1899,  lie  geographically  within  the  counties,  yet  by  the 
law  they  are  not  considered  as  part  of  them.  On  the  Blst  March, 
1899»  the  counties  numbered  83.  The  number  is  increased  from 
time  to  time  as  need  is  found  for  further  division,  and  in  November, 

1898,  two  new  counties,  Akitio  and  Eketahuna,  were  constituted, 
being  cut  out  of  Wairarapa  North  County.     By  an  Act  passed  in 

1899,  it  is  provided  that  in  respect  of  these  two  new  counties,  Akitio 
and  Eketahuna,  and  another  named  Levels,  every  road  district 
existing  in  their  territory  at  the  time  of  their  constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  abolished  and  merged  in  such  counties.  In 
the  year  1878  there  were  only  63  counties.  Interior  to  the  counties 
are  the  road  and  town  districts,  but  much  of  the  country  is  out- 
lying, many  road  districts  having  been  merged,  especially  on  gold- 
fields  territory.  There  were,  however,  238  road  districts  (4  without 
Boards)  in  existence  in  March,  1899,  and  38  town  districts.  One 
of  these  latter  is  the  special  Town  District  of  Eotorua,  constituted 
under* 'The  Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881.*'  Besides  the 
above  there  were  27  river  protective  districts  (excluding  Inch  Clutha, 
in  Bruce  County,  which  is  also  a  road  district),  1  drainage  district 
(Christchurch),  2  water-supply  districts,  and  12|land  drainage  dis- 
tricts under  the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  1893.  The  Harbour  Boards 
numbered  26. 

These  bodies  levied  rates  in  the  financial  year  1898-99  to  the 
amount  of  £685,769,  of  which  £467,106  consisted  of  general  rates, 
and  £218,663  special  and  separate  rates.  The  sum  of  £76,008  was 
raised  by  licenses,  and  £20,764  by  other  taxes,  making  £782,531 
altogether,  which  sum  is  equivalent  to  £1  Is.  2d.  per  head  of  the 
mean  European  population.  In  the  year  1897-98  tho  local  taxation 
was  £1  Os.  5d.  per  head,  or  9d.  less  than  in  1898-99. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  next  page  that  since  1881 
revenue  derived  from  rates  has  considerably  more  than  doubled, 
having  increased  from  £249,087  in  1880-81  to  £685,769  in  1898-99. 
Be  venue  from  Government  and  other  sources  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  decreased  in  the  same  period  — nineteen  years.  Receipts 
which  cannot  be  classed  as  *' revenue'*  were  £889,705  in  1880-81, 
against  only  £385,368  in  1898-99 ;  but  these  figures  vary  from  year 
to  year  according  to  circumstances,  such  as  large  operations  by  way 
of  construction  of  works,  for  which  money  has  to  be  specially  raised. 
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The  indebtedness  of  local  goyerning  bodies  on  account  of  out- 
standing loans  has  increased  by  nearly  129  per  cent.,  from  £3,039,807 
to  £6,963,264,  exclusive  of  moneys  borrowed  from  Government 
under  **  The  Roads  and  Bridges  Construction  Act,  1882,"  and  •*  The 
Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  1886,"  which  represented 
a  further  indebtedness  of  £789,965  at  the  end  of  March,  1899. 

Taxation  by  Local  Bodies. 
Table  showing  the   R  venue   of  Local  Ooverning  Bodies  derived  from  Rate«, 


Licenses,  and  other  Taxes  during  the  Year  189S-99. 

Rates. 

Licenses. 

Other  Taxes. 

Local  Bodies. 

TotaL 

General. 

Special  and 
Separate. 

£  m   8.  d. 

£       8.  d 

£        8.    d. 

£      8.    d. 

£       s.  d. 

Counties* 

176.458    1    8 

32,973  IS    9 

18,999    7    7 

11,615    0    4 

240,046    3    4 

Boroughs* 

Town  Boards  ♦     ... 

136.910    7  11 

367:049    a  11 

50.909    9    2 

7,192   0    4 

362.061    0    4 

3,744    0  10 

253  10    8 

4.106    7    4 

240  19    0 

8,343  17  10 

Koad  Boards  ♦      ... 

87,349    0    4 

13.482  12    0 

1.994    3    0 

1,705  12    0 

104,5U    7    4 

lUver  Boards*     ... 

6,322    4    4 

1.850    4    a 

... 

8.172    8    & 

Land -drainage 

Boards  • 

1,734  18    7 

1.233    4    9 

... 

2.968    3    4 

Harbour  Boards  + 

36,696    9  10 

... 

... 

... 

36,696    9  lOr 

Chrlstchurch 

Drainage  Board  f 

17.800  13    a 

... 

17,890  13    a 

Waimakariri- Ash- 

ley Water-supply 

Board* 

1,821    4    0 

... 

... 

1.821    4    0 

Totals 

467,105  16    8 

218,663  12    3 

76,006    7    1 

20,753  11    8 

782.531    7    8$ 

*  For  year  ended  31st  March,  1899.  f  For  year  ended  31st  December,  1898. 

:  Wharfage  dues,  charges,  fees,  tolls,  rents,  ^c,  amounting  to  £317,186  88.  4d.,  have 
not  been  classed  as  taxation.  S  Equal  to  £1  Is.  2d.  per  head  of  the  mean  European 

population  of  the  colony  for  the  financial  year  1806-99. 


Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1898-99. 

A  summary  of  all  the  transactions  for  the  year  1898-99  is 
given  on  pages  265,  266.  The  total  revenue  of  the  local  bodies  for 
the  financial  year  was  £1,506,496,  and  they  further  received  a  sum 
of  £385,368  which  could  not  properly  be  termed  **  revenue,"  making 
altogether  a  grand  total  of  receipts  amounting  to  £1,891,864.  The 
rates  formed  45  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  proper.  Licenses,  rents, 
and  other  sources  yielded  43  per  cent.,  and  12  per  cent,  was  granted 
by  the  General  Government. 

While  the  revenue  proper  of  the  counties  amounted  to  £369,997, 
of  which  these  bodies  raised  £209,431  by  way  of  rates,  the  Road 
Boards'  revenue  was  only  £160,925,  out  of  which  £100,831  repre- 
sented the  result  of  their  rating.  The  boroughs  had  the  far  larger 
revenue  of  £529,142,  including  £303,959  of  rates,  and  their  receipts 
under  the  heading  of  licenses,  rents,  and  other  sources  amounted  to 
the  considerable  sum  of  £209,479.  In  the  matter  of  receipts  from 
Government,  of  which  a  table  is  printed  on  the  next  page,  the 
counties  received  the  bulk  of  the  money. 
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liOGAL   GtoVEBNINQ    BODIBS. — RbCEIFTS,  BxPENDITUBB,  AND  liOATXs-'eofUinued. 


Financial  Year  ended 
Slst  December,  1896. 


Harbout 
Boards. 


Drainage 
Board. 


Totals— aU 
Local  Bodies. 


Beceipts  :— 
Bevenue  from— 

Bates 

Licenses,  ronts,  and  other  sources 

Government*  ... 

County 

Total  revenue 
Beceipts  not  revenue ... 

Total  receipts 

Expenditure:— 
Public  works  ... 
Charitable  aid  and  hospitals... 
Management  ... 
Other  expenditure      ... 

Total  expenditure 

Liabilities  (including  loans) 

Loans! 


£        s.  d. 

36,696    9  10 

354,524    5    0 

6,341  15    4 


£  s.  d. 
17,890  13  S 
1,000  14    2 


397.662  10    a 
102,682    5    1 


18.891    7    4 


600.244  15    3 


16,891    7    4 


169,111  14  10 


13,189  11     8 
299,975    a    4 


3,459  16    8 


941  11    1 
15,637  18    6 


471,576    8  10 


20.039    6    3 


3,945,192    9    8 


206.147  16    3 


3,804,187    0    0 


200,000    0    0 


£        B.d. 

665.769    8  11 

633,148  18    4 

178.438    5    1 

9,140    7    8 


1,006,496  16    0 
385,367  14    6 


1,89;,864    9    6 


861,215    1  8 

74,743  12  0 

134,821  16  6 

707,793  16  0 


1,778,574    6    2 


8,651,770  16  10 


6,963.254    0    0 


*  f  See  notes  to  table  on  previous  page. 

The  expenditure  of  the  local  bodies  amounted  to  £1,778,574. 
In  the  counties  the  cost  of  management,  including  salaries,  travel- 
ling-expenses, rent,  printing  and  advertising,  collection  of  rates  or 
tolls,  legal  expenses,  and  sundries,  was  £46,500.  The  Borough 
Councils  expended  in  the  same  way  £54,154,  and  the  Road  Boards 
£16,092.  The  percentages  borne  by  the  cost  of  management  to  the 
total  receipts  and  total  expenditure  were  : — 


Cost  of  Management  per  Cent,  of 
Counties     . . 
Boroughs  . . 
Boad  Boards 


Total  Beceipts.  Total  Expenditure. 
9-5  9-4 

8-2  9-7 

8-8  9-7 


Loans  of  Local  Bodies. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  local  governing  bodies  form  the  subject- 
matter  dealt  with  in  the  two  next  tables.  From  them  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  amount  owing  was,  on  the  31st  March,  1899,  £6,963,254. 
But  against  this  accrued  sinking  funds  to  the  value  of  £649,131  were 
held,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  £6,314,123,  exclusive  of  moneys  borrowed 
from  the  General  Government  and  repaid  by  annual  instalments. 

The  total  annual  charge  (excluding  exchange  and  commission) 
stood  at  £395,107,  of  which  £363,915  were  for  interest,  and  the  re- 
mainder, £31,192,  contributions  to  sinking  fund  accounts. 

Of  the  total  indebtedness  in  1898-99  the  debt  of  the  Harbour 
Boards,  £3,804,187,  formed  the  largest  item,  while  the  Borough 
Councils  owed  £2,881,567. 
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BeferriDg  once  more  to  the  comparative  table  on  page  262,  and 
to  the  great  advance  in  local  bodies*  debts,  it  will  be  found  that 
betvifeen  1885-86  and  1895-96  the  gross  indebtedness  increased  from 
£4,943>270  to  £6.737.578,  an  addition  of  £1,794,308  for  the  period, 
or  36-30  per  cent.  Between  the  same  (census)  years  population 
advanced  from  578,482  to  703.360,  the  increase  having  been  134.878 
persons,  or  21  59  per  cent.  The  wealth  of  the  colony  was  estimated 
at  aboot  £170,000,000  in  1886  and  £215,000.000  in  1896,  an  accre- 
tion of  £45|000,000  during  the  ten  years.  Thus,  while  the  popu* 
lation  of  New  Zealand  increased  by  21^59  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and 
wealth  by  26-47  per  cent.,  the  debt  of  the  local  governing  bodies  ad- 
vanced at  the  higher  ratio  of  3630  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 

The  aggregate  interest-charge  for  the  year  under  review  was 
£363,915,  and  £296.545  of  this  was  payable  on  loans  raised  outside 
the  colony.  The  average  rate  of  interest  payable  to  bondholders 
was  rather  more  than  £5  48.  9d.  per  cent.,  as  shown  hereunder: — 


LofrDt  nised  by  Loo&l  Bodies. 

Iq  the  oolony 
OotBide  the  oolony 

Total    (excluding   loatifl) 
from  Government)  . ,  ( 


Debentures  and 

stock  in 

Circulation. 

[       25»000 

11,453.154 

5^485,100 


6, 963, 254* 


Interest- 

£ 

67,3T0 
296,545 

364i,915 


Average 
liate  of 
IB  threat, 

4-636 
6"40e 


5245* 


While  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  above-mentioned  debt 
is  found  to  be  nearly  5 J  per  cent.,  nearly  two  millions  and  three 
quarters  were  raised  at  5  per  cent.,  and  more  than  two  and  a  half 
milliona  at  6  per  cent. 

"  The   Government   Loans   to    Local   Bodies   Act   Amendment 

Act,  1899/' 

In  view  of  the  general  lowering  of  rates  of  interest,  tills  new  Act 
modifies  the  terms  of  the  principal  Act  by  providing,  in  respect  of 
the  debentures  of  any  future  loan,  instead  of  interest  payable  at  5  per 
eent.  for  a  term  of  twenty-six  years,  one  or  other  of  the  following 
alternatives  :— 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  term  of  twenty- 

six  years ; 
Four  per  cent,  per  annum  for  ihirty-two  years  ;  or 
Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  for  forty*one  years. 
The  loans  in  existence  at  the   passing  of  the  Act  may  be  re- 
adjusted so  as  to  come  under  one  or  other  of  the  alternatives  under 
the  new  amendment  as  quoted  above. 

The  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  under  the  Act  of  1892 
forms  the  basis  for  calculating  the  amouot  payable  to  the  sinking 


k 


*  ThA  J9S,000  on  whiob  no  inlef  eat  is  paid  hma  tigt  b6«a  lakeu  into  ucounl  In  ooiS' 
pattng  lb  e  Atorftge  rat«  of  inter«at. 
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Road  Districts,  1898-99. 

Note.— For  yalne  of  land  and  ImproTementB  see  Statistical  Volmne  for  1806,  pp. 


: 

Number  of 

ill. 

Ooonty  and  District. 

i 

s 

•s 
1 

1 

II 

Amount  of 

levied  in  the 

on  the  Cai 

Vftlue 

Mongonui — 

d. 

Oruru(1898) 

584 

108 

•• 

•• 

i 

Whangaroa 

Bay  of  Islands 
Hokianga 

(No  road  districts.) 

Hobson 

Whangarei— 

Hikurangi 

.            * .            . . 

354 

120 

90 

130 

L 

Kaurihohore 

212 

32 

65 

61 

Kensington 

324 

17 

27 

81 

L 

Maungakaramea 

227 

66 

102 

102 

: 

Maunu 

567 

140 

160 

150 

.    . 

Otonga 

207 

52 

67 

69 

Otonga  East 

246 

68 

81 

109 

.    . 

Parua  Bay 

299 

165 

205 

255 

Buarangi    .. 

117 

21 

69 

70 

Waikiekie  . . 

180 

32 

227 

265 

Waipu  North 

209 

46 

85 

93 

Whareora  . . 

101 

63 

78 

80 

Otamatea — 

Mangawai 

272 

54 

90 

, . 

i 

Matakobe  . . 

328 

74 

168 

227 

i 

Whakapiraa  (no  Board) 

Rodney — 

Albertland  North     . 

61 

11 

45 

45 

.    I 

Albertland  South     . 

347 

78 

229 

234 

'.    : 

Ahuroa 

36 

12 

45 

66 

i 

Komokoriki 

79 

14 

39 

45 

Mahurangi  East 

135 

34 

74 

74 

■ 

Mahurangi  Upper   . 

833 

176 

270 

408 

Mainene     . . 

54 

12 

34 

44 

Matakana  East 

109 

15 

22 

22 

;  ■ 

Matakana  West       . 

194 

61 

70 

148 

Omaha 

337 

86 

156 

198 

Puhoi 

465 

82 

118 

146 

Tauhoa 

409 

69 

91 

, , 

Wharehine 

101 

20 

34 

35 

;  • 

Waitemata— 
Eaukapakapa 

677 

100 

190 

812 

Pokeatua  . . 

650 

212 

269 

271 

;     . 

Whangaparaoa 

107 

22 

36 

42 
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if 

•o 

j, 

Number  of 

III 

County  and  District. 

f 

1 

i 

8  o 

« 

Amount  of 

levied  in  the 

on  the  Ce] 

Valne. 

Eden— 

d. 

Ayondale  (1898) 

901 

200 

268 

322 

Aroh  Hill  . . 

1,657 

356 

286 

572 

ls.(i) 

Eden  Terr&c© 

1,604 

406 

293 

438 

m 

Epsom 

660 

130 

123 

134 

Mount  Albert 

1,668 

286 

440 

626 

Mount  Eden 

3,677 

930 

860 

1,043 

}(•) 

MoantRoskill 

496 

91 

160 

238 

r 

Mount  Wellington  . . 

876 

173 

220 

676 

.  i 

One  ttAic  llUi 

976 

162 

166 

238 

I 

Pan  mure  Townahip 

828 

70 

72 

90 

I 

Point  Chevalier 

691 

31 

36 

44 

R6i£iuem 

2,034 

420- 

'374 

486 

TamakiWest 

882 

88 

104 

121 

Manukau — 

Awhitu 

372 

101 

118 

147 

, . 

Howick  Town 

220 

70 

116 

130 

Hunua 

280 

30 

135 

150 

Karaka 

189 

, , 

•  • 

, , 

Mangare    .. 

864 

163 

166 

199 

' 

Manurewa 

213 

56 

82 

122 

u 

Maraetai    .. 

96 

23 

26 

34 

Mauku 

423 

90 

140 

208 

Maungatawhiri 

293 

46 

62 

96 

Mercer  Township    . . 

215 

42 

65 

73 

Opaheke     .. 

462 

80 

111 

} 

Opaheke  North 

367 

96 

162 

211 

} 

Otahuhu    .. 

942 

306 

267 

342 

I 

Pakuranga 

346 

66 

70 

94 

} 

Papakura  .. 

393 

70 

97 

100 

} 

Paparata   .. 

407 

84 

112 

162 

} 

Paparoa     .. 

107 

39 

69 

92 

} 

Papatoitoi 

176 

37 

37 

53 

4 

Pokeno 

405 

74 

97 

140 

JO 

Pollok  Settlement    .. 

133 

20 

37 

46 

PukekobeEast 

884 

200 

239 

239 

PukekoheWest 

1,104 

202 

224 

232 

} 

Tamaki  East 

668 

113 

117 

138 

i 

Turanga     .. 

209 

41 

66 

75 

If) 

Waipipi 

827 

170 

200 

230 

Wairoa       .. 

859 

200 

200 

300 

Waiuku      .. 

454 

180 

210 

220 

Ooromandel 

Thames 

(No  road  districts.) 

Ohinemuri 

0)  On  annual  value, 
and  •^.  special. 


(«)  Id.  special. 
(6)  id.  special. 


(S)  |d.  special. 

a)id.  and|d-*P«oial. 


(«)  No  rate  struck.        (8)  ^. 
(8)  |d.  special. 
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1 

Number  of 

ill 

County  and  District. 

6 

i 

•1 

sill 

1 

f 

1 

'  5 

1- 

Nl 

Piako— 

d. 

Matamata.. 

281 

44 

67 

76 

J 

Waitoa 

979 

260 

228 

389 

Waikato— 

Cambridge 

538 

90 

93 

93 

■ : 

Kirikiriroa 

823 

150 

251 

251 

;  f 

Tamahere  . . 

202 

22 

38 

38 

Whangamarino 

407 

77 

198 

422 

id.  &  id. 

Huntly      .. 

844 

300 

230 

269 

i 

Waipa— 

Newcastle . .           ,  . . 

393 

87 

166 

133 

Pukekura  . . 

802 

185 

370 

880 

■ 

Rangiaohia 

649 

100 

130 

130 

■ 

Tuhikaramea 

89 

20 

62 

52 

Raglan— 

Karamu  (no  Board) 

74 

.. 

. . 

Onewhero 

170 

48 

59 

68 

••P> 

Te  Akau  (no  Board) 

51 

•• 

•• 

Kawhia 

West  Taupo 
East  Taupo 

■  (No  road  districts.) 

Rotorua 

Tauranga — 

Katikati     .. 

397 

70 

1.37 

300 

1 

Te  Puke     . . 

397 

S4 

125 

161 

Te  Puna     . . 

165 

30 

135 

140 

■.p> 

Whakatane— 

Opotiki      .. 

584 

120 

201 

, , 

i 

Whakatane 

467 

200 

281 

281 

ic> 

Waiapu.     (No  road  districts.) 

Cook— 

Aroha 

5 

7 

7 

(»)■ 

Kaiti 

665 

110 

156 

216 

n*y 

Ngatapa    . . 

434 

101 

82 

95 

4 

Ormond     . . 

461 

104 

104 

124 

i 

Patutahi    .. 

682 

87 

112 

266 

i 

Pouawa 

65 

45 

75 

110 

.3 

Poverty  Bay 

1,087 

130 

203 

203 

(1)  No  rate  struck. 


(3)  Sd.  special. 


(8)  gd.  and  id  special 
^d.  special 


{*)  Sx>eoial,  various. 
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1 

Number  of 

III 

County  and  District 

4 

s 

otg 

Ifll 

h 

i 

Cook— continued. 

d. 

Taruheru  .. 

45 

58 

53 

.8 

TeArai      .. 

285 

78 

55 

188 

Titirdngi  (oonBtituted  in  Maroh,  1899) 

Waikohu 

189 

80 

80 

85 

« 

Waimata  .. 

269 

47 

47 

50 

i 

Waipaoa    .. 

, , 

9 

7 

16 

i*) 

Whataapoko 

986 

170 

242 

280 

«(•> 

Clifton.    (No  road  districts.) 

Taranaki — 

Barrett 

872 

89 

89 

116 

k 

4(** 

Oarrington 

282 

58 

74 

74 

Egmont     ..         '    .. 
Elliot 

667 

98 

154 

154 

215 

87 

49 

55 

.  I 

Frankley   .. 

278 

52 

65 

65 

Henui 

891 

74 

91 

115 

Hurford,  Upper 

69 

16 

17 

17 

i 

Mangorei  .. 

246 

51 

61 

61 

P 

Moa            

2,451 

450 

500 

550 

Oakura 

820 

52 

126 

Okato 

806 

60 

78 

125 

:  > 

Omata 

291 

61 

54 

78 

'  I 

Parihaka   .. 

1,187 

251 

886 

765 

JO 

Tataraimaka 

126 

25 

86 

36 

Waitara  West 

851 

164 

172 

315 

Waiwakaiho 

393 

73 

101 

183 

,  , 

Stratford— 

Manganai . . 

1,478 

880 

844 

679 

10 

Hawera— 

Waimate   .. 

2,229 

450 

498 

688 

10 

Patea— 

Kohl 

195 

32 

80 

30 

! 

Motoroa     . . 

37 

16 

19 

19 

Okotuku     .. 

144 

24 

29 

33 

i 

Patea  East 

884 

65 

83 

355 

(*) 

Patea  West 

799 

175 

183 

630 

(•) 

Wairoa      .. 

98 

22 

80 

30 

i 

Wiiitotara  Motoohaki 

492 

114 

125 

867 

I 

Whe  11  u  akura- Wai  totara 

884 

40 

42 

42 

i 

W  aitotara.    (No  road  districts) . 

(1)  No  rate  struck.       («! 
special.       (8)  S] 


.special, 
yarious. 


(S)  Id.  special.      (4) 
a)|d..ld.,fild.,8] 


and  id.,  special.       (S)  id. 
al.  (8)  Jd.  special. 


n 


hMi    |^«M#*MMif 


•  « 

11 
fl 
fl 

If 

M 


401 

100 

340 

46 

1,040 

IBl 

mi 

ua 

h^ 

Hd 

m 

» 

u^ 

U0 

l,«l 

M 

m' 

» 

lOb^ 

«» 

S  i 
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I 

Number  of 

County  and  Disiriet 

! 

1 

Jo 

i 

vu 

Wairarapa  North— 
Castlepoint 

Masterton  . . 

657 
2,062 

84 
880 

81 
360 

118 
438 

d. 

Maariceville 
Taueru  Upper 

1,086 
211 

264 
46 

269 
49 

868 
49 

Akitio— 
Akitio 

453 

200 

356 

380 

i 

Eketahuna— 
Eketahuna 

2,169 

.. 

690 

1,162 

m 

Wairarapa  South — 
Featherston 

2,204 

450 

400 

600 

xaiA 

Taratahi-Carterton 

2,494 

550 

473 

632  j 

Hutt- 
Makara 
SeatouD 
Plimmerton.     (In  first  year.) 

278 
176 

38 
90 

42 
96 

69 
126 

iS 

Sounds.    (No  road  dlBtriots.) 

Marlborough — 
Awatere      . . 
Omaka 
Pelorus 
Picton 

Spring  Creek 
Wairau       .. 

432 
1,617 
1,407 
866 
769 
874 

75 
250 
280 
182 
120 
146 

61 
863 
280 
169 
183 
128 

82 
438 
240 
261 
183 
200 

i 

1 

i 

Eaikoura.     (No  road  districts.) 

Collingwood— 
CoUingwood 
Takaka 

1,019 
1,406 

310 
325 

303 
310 

629 
764 

I 

Waimea— 
Dovedale  (1898) 
Motueka     .. 
Moutere  Upper 
Riwaka 
Stoke 

Suburban  North 
Waimea  West 

327 
976 
409 
624 
1,244 
598 
422 

48 
100 

116 
84 

72 
'74 

72 

2io 

*74 

i 

(1)  ^d.  special. 
{*)  Special,  various. 
(8)  Id.  special. 


(>)  Thirty  special  rates. 
(8)  Special,  various,  for  loans. 


(<)  ^d.,  ^d.,  aid.  special. 
( 8)  id.  special.         (?)  Id.  special . 
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1 

Number  of 

lis 

Coantj  and  DUtriot. 

, 

s 

p!^ 

uii 

<  . 

t 

t 

i-9|^ 

1 

1 

'P 

BuUer            ) 

InAngahua 

2f*y    . 

(No  road  distriots.) 

WettUnd 

Amaxi 

Cheviot  (no  Board). 

d. 

Ashley— 

Aflhley 

686 

150 

172 

250 

; 

Oust 

771 

157 

137 

215 

Eyreton 

1,726 

820 

274 

274 

■ 

Byreton  West 

397 

85 

77 

77 

Kowai 

1.967 

, , 

, , 

729 

.  \ 

Mandeville  and  Rangiora 

2,488 

522 

428 

593 

1  ■ 

Oxford        ..             ..             .. 

2,213 

460 

471 

680 

r 

Waipara     .. 

1,227 

292 

270 

488 

■ 

fielwyn— 

Avon 

4,632 

1101 

814 

1,068 

l8.(l) 

Courtenay 

Si,  491 

414 

462 

616 

i 

EUesmere  . . 

3,841 

, , 

586 

847 

Halswell    .. 

1,179 

220 

200 

240 

Heathcote 

2,369  i  474 

702 

750 

ttP) 

Lake  Coleridge 

141  1     30 

34 

84 

I.A?) 

Lincoln 

1,322     368 

248 

317 

Malvern 

707     168 

159 

297 

1  r 

Malvern  East 

628     132 

167 

283 

Malvern  South 

483 

82 

206 

333 

'.  '. 

Rakaia 

889 

184 

196 

333 

'.  [ 

Riccarton  . . 

5,206 

940 

1,004 

1,270 

A 

Spreydon   .. 

1,278 

265 

305 

346 

m 

Springs 

1,984 

460 

404 

495 

! 

Taitapu      .. 

376 

80 

63 

70 

Templeton 

2,048  '  446 

502 

614 

i 

Waimakariri  Upper 

122  '     21 

18 

41 

P) 

Akaroa — 

Akaroa  and  Wainui 

1,416 

220 

242 

356 

i 

Le  Bon's  Bay 

271 

57 

82 

82 

i(*) 

Little  River 

820 

250 

166 

146 

■; 

Okain's  Bay 

667 

102 

121 

Pigeon  Bay 

352 

68 

51 

59 

Port  Levy 

132  i     32 

45 

53 

Port  Victoria 

328 

60 

64 

80 

Ashborton— 

Anama(1898) 

69 

14 

17 

20 

J 

(1)  On  the  anntlal  value;  special,  various.  (>)  No  rate  struck.  (*)  ^A,  and  ^d. 

special.  (*)  |d.  separate.  (S)  ^^d.  special. 
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1 

Number  of 

Amount  of  Rate 

levied  in  the  Pound 

on  the 

Capital  Value. 

County  and  Distriot. 

1 

1 

.2^ 

■P 

d. 

Ashburton  Upper    . . 

1,811 

860 

490 

664 

0 

Coldstream 

866 

60 

70 

88 

1 

Longbeaoh 

1,400 

, , 

227 

814 

VariouB(«> 

Mount  Hutt 

1,167 

260 

273 

880 

1 

Mount  Somers 

918 

185 

227 

227 

Rangitata  . . 
South  Rakaia 

708 

160 

243 

290 

1,668 

816 

340 

486 

. 

Wakanui  ..             ..             .. 

1,087 

187 

230 

271 

:  : 

Geraldine — 

Qeraldine 

2,424 

470 

609 

610 

1 

Mount  Peel 

617 

92 

88 

108 

t 

Temuka     .. 

2,268 

415 

608 

642 

1 

Levels          \ 

Mackenzie 

Waimate 
Waitaki 

-  (No  road  districts.) 

Waihemo 

Waikouaiti  , 

Peninsula — 

Otago  Heads 

306 

46 

63 

123 

]  . 

Peninsula  . . 

1,294 

219 

333 

393 

Portobello 

877 

, , 

336 

356 

. 

Tomahawk 

168 

23 

33 

44 

: 

Taieri.     (No  road  districts.) 

Bruce — 

Balmoral    .. 

370 

64 

65 

84 

("> 

Inch-Clutha  (Road  and  River) 

420 

67 

74 

74 

m 

Mount  Stuart 

708 

114 

114 

124 

^ 

Clutha           \ 

Tuapeka 

Maniototo 

-  (No  road  districts.) 

Vincent 

Lake             j 

Southlajid— 

Invercargill  (no  Board) 

1,382 

. . 

, . 

, , 

Enapdale  . . 

1,391 

290 

292 

353 

1 

Oteramika 

1,894 

365 

466 

466 

1 

Tuturau     .. 

732 

99 

105 

145 

4 

Wallace            ) 

Fiord 

(No  road  districts.) 

Stewart  Island 

(I)  Various. 
Nob.  2  and  4. 


(«)y^d.  in  Wards  Nos.  1  and  6,  ^d.  in  Ward  No.  8,  and  ^d.  in  Wards^ 
(>)  id.  separate  on  part  of  district.  (<)  id.  river  rate. 


SECTION  XII.— LICENSES  AND  LICENSED  HOUSES,  Eto. 

LlOBNSEB    AND  LiCENBBD   HOUSBS. 

DuBiNG  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1899,  2,386  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  were  granted.  Of  these,  1,524  were 
publicans'  and  accommodation  licenses,  7  New  Zealand  wine,  56 
packet,  131  wholesale,  and  668  conditional  licenses.  The  fees  paid 
amounted  to  £53,549,  and  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  local 
governing  bodies  of  the  districts  in  which  the  licenses  were  issued. 
Particulars  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

NUMBKB  OF  LiCKNSKS  OBANTBD  DUBHrQ   THK   YkAB  1898-99,   AKD  THS  AMOUHV 

OF  FsBs  PAID  TO  Local  Bodibs  thsbefob. 
Licensee.  In  Counties.  In  Boronghi.  TotaL 


624  677  l,a01 

S38 


Pablioans*  lioenses 
Accommodation  licenBos 

Total  licensed  houses 

New  Zealand  wine  licenses 
Packet  licenses 
Wholesale  licenses 
Conditional  licenses 

Total  licenses  granted 

Amount  of  license-fees  paid  to  local  bodies  £20,221 

The  average  number    of   persons    to  each    licensed  house  in 
counties  and  boroughs  respectively,  for  1898-99,  is  next  shown : — 

Number  K.Hm*t*wl  Average  Number  of 

of  Licensed  Po^JS^  Persons  to 

Houses.^  Populalion.        ^^y^  Licensed  Howm. 

Counties  ..  ..  847  400,792  473 

Boroughs  ..  ..  677  341,550  505 


847 

677 

1,534 

.. 

7 

T 

18 

*^  • 

56 

10 

121  1 

131 

478 

190 

668 

1,348 

1,038 
£33,328 

2,886 

20,221 

£53,549 

Totals  ..  .,         1,524  742,342t  487 

In  1897-98  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  counties  was  849,  and 
those  in  boroughs  677,  giving  a  total  of  1,526  houses,  or  2  more 
than  in  1898-99.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  in- 
creased from  469  in  1897-98  to  473  in  1898-99  in  counties,  and  in 
boroughs  the  average  increased  from  487  to  505. 

*  I.e.,  houses  holding  publicans'  or  accommodation  lie  enses. 
t  Excluding  persons  on  shipboard  and  adjaoeni  islands. 


LIOBNSBB  AND  IiIOBNSBD  HOU8B8. 


The  annual  fees  paid  for  licenses  i 
(1.)  For  a  pablioans'  lioense 

(a.)  Within  the  limits  of  a  borough  or  town  district 

(6.)  Outside  the  aforesaid  limits  . . 
(2.)  For  a  New  Zealand  wine  license  . . 
(8.)  For  an  acconmiodation  license,  a  sum  to  be  determined 

by  the  Licensing  Oommittee,  not  exceeding 
(^.)  For  a  packet  license— 

(a.)  For  a  vessel  exceeding  50  tons  register. . 

(6.)  For  a  vessel  not  exceeding  50  tons  register 
(5.)  For  a  wholesale  license    . . 
(6.)  For  a  conditional  license,  according  to  duration  of  license,  a 

sum  not  exceeding 


£ 

40* 
25 

1 


10 

5 

20 

80 


The  approximate  capital  value  of  the  licensed  houses  in  the 
counties  was  stated  at  £736,257,  and  the  same  for  certain  of  the 
boroughs  at  £193,229.  There  was,  besides,  an  annual  value  of 
£111,583  for  other  licensed  houses  in  the  boroughs,  which,  capitalised 
at  6  per  cent.,  would  represent  £1,859,716.  The  capital  value  of 
all  hcensed  houses  would  therefore  be  about  £2,789,202. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  cordials,  &c.,  was  re- 
turned at  the  census  of  1896  as  under  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Hotelkeeper      .. 

1,884 

204 

1,588 

Relative  assisting     . . 

157 

848 

505 

Manager,  clerk 

67 

11 

78 

Hotel,  club,  &c.,  servant 

1,186 

2,075 

8,211 

Manager,  secretary,  steward  of  club-house 

82 

8 

85 

Barman,  barmaid 

196 

210 

406 

Wine,  spirit,  ale  merchant 

48 

., 

48 

Assistant    .. 

5 

1 

6 

Clerk,    book-keeper,    accountant,    tra- 

veller, storeman   . . 

44 

44 

Oordial,  &c.,  merchant,  salesman 

5 

5 

Brewer,  bottler . . 

284 

4 

288 

Manager,  clerk,  traveller    . . 

58 

58 

Relative  assisting,  apprentice 

18 

18 

Cellarman,  assistant,  carter,  &o. 

151 

1 

152 

Maltster  and  assistants  . . 

118 

118 

Distiller,  bottler 

a 

2 

Wine-maker,  -bottler 

9 

9 

Cordial,  &c.,  maker 

298 

6 

299 

Clerk,  book-keeper,  traveUer 

6 

•• 

6 

Totals 

8,908 

2,868 

6,766 

*  Between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  ten  at  night, 
license  an  additional  £6  must  be  paid. 
11 


For  an  eleven  o'olook 
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Bemarks  on  the  high  rate  of  mortality  ruling  amongst  men  con- 
nected with  the  liqoor  trade  in  respect  of  varioos  <iiQAi^?eg^  as  com- 
pared with  the  d^kth-rafie  of  males  engaged  in  other  occapations, 
will  be  foond  on  page  140,  in  Section  III.,  dealing  with  vital 
statistics. 

Local  Option  Poll. 

Under  "  The  Alcoholic  Liqnors  Sale  Control  Act,  1893,"  each 
electoral  district  constituted  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  the 
Hoose  of  Representatives  is  a  Ucensing  district,  and  electors  for 
the  House  of  Befnesentatives  are  also  electors  under  the  Licensing 
AcU. 

Under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1895  the  licensing  poll  is  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives.  The  questions  for  the  decision  of  the  voters 
are, — 

(1.)  Whether  the  number  of  licenses  existing  in  the  district 

shall  continue  ? 
(2.)  Whether  the  number  shall  be  reduced  ? 
(3.)  Whether  any  licenses  whatever  shall  be  granted  ? 

The  voter  may  vote  for  one  or  two  of  these  proposals,  but  no 
more. 

The  method  of  determining  the  result  of  the  poll  in  each  district 
by  the  Returning  Officer  is  as  follows : — 

(1,;  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  existing  licenses  is  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  voters  whose 
votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  carried,  and 
the  licenses  continue  until  the  next  poll,  subject  to  certain  provisions 
in  special  cases. 

(2.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  licenses  is  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  voters 
whose  votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  deemed  to  be  carried, 
and  supersedes  the  proposal  for  continuance  of  licenses.  The 
Licensing  Committee  then  reduces  publicans'  licenses  by  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  or  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  existing, 
excluding  forfeitures.  Provision  is  made  that  when  a  reduction 
vote  is  carried  the  licenses  shall  be  reduced  by  one  at  least  when  the 
total  number  does  not  exceed  ten,  two  when  not  over  twenty,  and 
three  at  least  when  the  licenses  exceed  thirty. 

(3.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
that  no  license  shall  be  granted  is  not  less  than  three-fifths  of  all 
the  voters  whose  votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  declared  to 
be  carried,  and  supersedes  the  proposal  for  reduction  and  for  con- 
tinuance, and  no  licenses  can  be  granted. 

(4.)  If  none  of  the  proposals  respecting  licenses  are  carried  by 
the  prescribed  majority  tlie  licenses  continue  as  they  are  until  next 
poll,  subject  to  certain  provisions  in  special  cases. 

The  result  of  the  poll  taken  on  6th  December,  1899,  for  each 
licensing  district  is  as  follows  : — 


BBBUUF  OF  IiOOAL  OPTION  POLL. 
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3ECn05  Xm.— ACCUMULATION:  PRICES  AND   WAGES. 

Basts  of  Issuz. 

Iv  I>&e^mber,  1^99,  ^e  b^iiks  of  iasse  were  docn^  bGsin«ss  in 
Sew  Z«Aba)d^  (he  B«kak  of  New  Zeal^c-i  luid  ^e  Colocual  Bftzik 
bi^TOig  amatgatfnatftd  in  1S95.  Two  of  the  ^Te  banks^  she  ^^^^ik  of 
Xew  Zfod^xui  ann  the  Nation^  Bank  of  N^ew  Zealazbi  Lizmsea  , 
wer<:  whoilj  New  2IeaUiid  insaEanoos,  with  a  paid-op  c^mtjai  o£ 
H^Vi/ZA  i&e»'i6S  which  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  oas  £:i.0O0.00O 
<rf  4  p*»T  c*nt,  gixaranPied  stock.  The  GoTeminent  hold  sh^&nes  so 
the  raitk;  of  1^00,000  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  The  tot^ 
arera^^  liabilities  of  ail  fi^e  banks  for  the  year  1S99  in  respect  o£ 
New  Zealand  transa^xons  were  £lo,S34.S56,  and  the  aTerage  aasaecs 
itl7,K<>,l33.  The  arerat^e  amoant  on  deposit  during  the  year  was 
I14^S01,223,  of  which  sum  £-790,319  belonged  to  the  General  Go- 
rerorn^nt,  Exclading  thoie  belonging  to  GoYemment,  deposits  to 
the  vaioe  of  iK',867,T)43  were  bearing  interest,  and  £5^933.061  jkt 
ealL  .The  traloe  of  the  notes  in  circcdadon  of  these  banks  w«s 
«l,ir>3,7'S0. 

Tine  development  of  banking  in  New  Zealand  since  the  year  1857 
haA  been  very  great.  Taking  for  each  year  the  average  of  the  foor 
quartern'  ret  am  s  made  by  the  banks  of  issue,  the  figojres  for  1857, 
1868,  1879,  1889,  and  1899  are  :— 

YoMr. 

IHVJ 

\H(ff 

Jfj  1879  the  deposits  of  these  banks  were  £1790  per  Lead 
of  the  mean  population.  In  1889  they  were  £1815  per  head ; 
and  in  189(i,  £19  4G.  The  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits,  which 
wan  107-22  r^jr  cent,  in  1879,  reached  its  maximum  in  1883, 
when  it  »to<xJ  at  17335  p^r  cent.  The  proportion  since  that  year 
fell,  till  in  1897  it  was  only  76  21  per  cent.  In  1898,  however,  the 
ratio  hfui  a/lvanc'rd  to  80o2  per  cent.,  and  in  1899  still  further 
to  £80-92  per  cent. 

The  following  figures,  wliich  are  taken  from  the  published 
roturriH  for  the  December  quarter  of  each  year,  show  that  the  value 
of  the  coin  and  bullion  held  by  all  the  banks  of  issue  doing 
buHinesH  in  New  Zealand  rose  stea^lily  from  1891  to  1895,  in  which 
year  the  value  stood  at  £3,333,272.     Since  that  date,  however,  the 
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value  has  gradually  decreased  year  by  year  to  £2,636,177  in  De- 
cember quarter,  1899 : — 


Qa&rter 

Gold  &Dd  SUver 

Total  Coin 

ended 

Coin. 

in 

and 

3lBt  December. 

Bullion  or  Bars. 

Bullion. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890  .. 

2,421,590 

169,659 

2,691,189 

1891   .. 

2,281,242 

126,346 

2,367,588 

1892 

2,381,819 

141,406 

2,522,725 

1893  .. 

2,480,453 

121,496 

2,601,949 

1894   .. 

8,103,355 

118,121 

3,221,476 

1895  .. 

3,199,889 

133,383 

3,333,272 

1896 

3,171,702 

122,901 

3,294,603 

1897 

2,848,183 

107,085 

2,955,818 

1898  .. 

2,625,896 

126,349 

2.752,245 

1899 

2,611,102 

126,075 

2,636,177 

The  figures  shown  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  1899  are  : — 

Ck>in.  Bullion. 
£  £ 

March    quarter,  1899  2,603,271  116,227 

June  ,  ..  2,640,310  161,432 

September       ,  ..  ».       2,503,976  150,052 

December        ,  ..       2,611,102  126,076 

In  1886  the  average  amount  of  advances  made  by  the  banks  was 
£16,863,420,  equal  to  £27*23  per  head  of  the  mean  population. 
The  advances  gradually  declined  in  amount  and  proportion  to  popu- 
lation until  1891,  when  they  were  in  value  £11,549,145,  or  £18*34 
per  head.  During  the  years  1892  and  1893,  however,  there  was 
a  rise,  but  in  1894  a  fall  to  £12,031,637  (£17-71  per  head),  and 
in  1897  to  £10,892,111,  or  £1509  per  head,  which  is  the  lowest 
average  since  the  year  1872.  In  1898,  however,  an  increase  both  in 
the  average  amount  of  advances  and  in  the  rate  per  head  of  popula- 
tion (£11,387,321  and  £15*47  respectively)  was  observed,  and  in  1899 
there  was  a  further  increase  to  £11,806,859,  or  £16*74  per  head. 
The  discounts  in  1899  were  less  in  amount  and  in  rate  per  head 
than  in  any  year  since  1872.  The  largest  amount  of  discounts  in 
any  year  was  £6,061,959  in  1879,  a  rate  of  £13*53  per  head.  From 
1879  there  was  a  fall  year  by  year  until  1896,  when  the  sum  was 
£1,756,791,  or  £2*49  per  head.  In  1897  they  totalled  £1,768,845, 
but,  with  a  comparatively  larger  population,  the  rate  per  head  was 
only  £2-45.  In  1898  the  amount  fell  to  £1,719,715,  and  the  rate 
per  head  to  £2-34.  In  1899  there  was  a  further  decline  in  the 
amount  to  £1,692,201,  and  in  the  rate  per  head  to  £2*26. 

The  deposits,  as  stated  in  the  returns  for  the  March  quarters 
of  the  years  1900  and  1899,  were : — 

^  £ 

Deposits  not  bearing  interest,  March  quarter,  1900      6,689,583 
March  quarter,  1899      5,769,555 


An  increase  of 


£920,028 
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in  the  amount  held  at  call  This  vaat  increase  indicates  a  different 
condition  of  affairs  from  that  which  obtained  twelve  months  pre- 
vious 1>%  when  the  returns  showed  a  decrease  of  deposits  not  heanng 
interest  for  the  March  quarter  of  1899;  when  compared  with  the 
same  quarter  of  1898, 

The    fixed    deposits  show  a    reverse    movement,    but    of 
magnitude  : — 


leas 


Depoaitg  bearing  interestf  March  quarter,  1900 
M  m  Match  quarter,  1899 

A  decreage  of         . .         ,   . . 


7,801,601 
7,637.265 


Besides  the  above,  the  Government  had  with  the  Bank  of  New 
Zeedand  J^74/258  on  deposit  in  March,  1900,  as  against  £935,463 
in  March»  1899. 

Special  Banking  L$giilation, 

An  Act  waa  paBsedin  1893  intituled  **  The  Banka  and  Bankers  Act  Amend- 
ment Aot/'  under  whioh,  nobwithBtandlng  Emjthiug  m  previoua  legiiilatioa, 
the  sharehalderB  or  propri&tor»  of  any  bank  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  extra- 
ordinQO'y  resolution,  authonse  its  capital  to  be  increased  to  such  an  amount  and 
upon  such  terma  as  are  tioemed  by  them  to  he  expedient.  The  holders  of  shares 
in  such  increased  capital  may  ha  granted  special  priTileges  notwithg  tan  ding 
anything  cont&ined  in  the  charter  of  the  bank. 

Any  inoreaaed  capital  may  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  new  shares  of  such 
unount  as  is  determined  on  by  extraordinary  reaolution  of  the  Bhobreholdeti  or 
proprietors. 

The  Bank-note  Issue  Aot  of  the  same  year  provides  that  Botes  issued  or 
circulated  in  the  oolony  by  any  bank  shall,  to  the  amount  of  the  authorised  issue, 
he  a  first  charge  on  all  the  aesets  and  property  (including  the  paid-up  capital, 
uncalled  capital,  and  reserve  fund—*'  Banking  Aot,  1894  *')  of  such  bank,  and 
that  the  notes  ahall  he  payable  in  gold  only  at  the  office  oC  the  bank  at  the  place 
of  issue  of  the  said  notes. 

The  assets  and  property  of  a  bank  are  defined  aa  assets  for  the  payment 
of  debts  or  other  obligations  contracted  or  entered  upon  or  due  and  payable 
in  the  colony. 

The  other  clauses  (Part  IL}  of  the  same  Act  were  originally  passed  for  twelve 
months  only,  but  their  operation  was  extended  in  1394  for  auother  twelve  months 
— viz.,  tiJ]  September,  1895.  As  amended  by  aubseq^uent  enactments,  they  run  aa 
follows :  The  Governor  may  declare  by  Proclamation  the  notes  of  any  bank 
named  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  money  to  the  amount  therein  expressed  to 
be  payable.  The  period  of  time  is  to  be  limited  by  the  Proclamation,  and  na 
Guob  Proclamation  Is  to  be  m&de  unless  the  (jovemor  in  Council  is  satia^e^  that, 
as  between  the  bank  and  its  croditora^  its  assets  in  the  colony  exceed  its  liabilities 
in  the  colony.  The  bank  muat  further  pay  all  such  notes  in  gold  on  presentation, 
ikfter  expiry  of  the  time  limited,  at  the  office  of  the  bank  at  the  place  of  issue 
At  any  time  within  six  months  after  tbe  period  limited  by  the  Proclamation^ 
Ihe  Colonial  Treasurer,  on  being  satisfl^  that  a  bank-note  covered  by  tha 
Proclamation  has  been  presented  and  not  paid,  shall  pay  the  same  in  gold 
to  any  bmin  fide  holder. 

On  the  29th  June,  1894,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  three  Bills  relating  to  banking,  wbicb  were  thereupon  passed 
through  all  stages  and  became  law  forthwith. 

The  most  important  of  these ,  intituled  "An  Act  to  guarantee  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Funa  a  Special  Issue  of  Shares  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
Amount  of  Two  Million  Pounds  Sterling,"  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  capital 
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by  the  issi26  of  shareA*  to  an  ajuount  not  exooeding  two  miUion  pounds  sterlings 
in  guaranteed  »hareB  of  ten  pounds  each,  without  further  liability.  Those  shares 
are  prof ereutial  in  respect  of  both  oapital  and  dividend,  and  the  liability  of  the 
holders  of  ordinary  shares  ia  to  socura  payment  of  the  guaranteed  sbarea  and 
the  drndendj  thereon.  The  directors  oan  refuse  to  register  the  transfer  of 
ordinary  shares.  The  guaranteed  shares  are  to  be  called  in  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  and  cancelled  on  payment  of  the  principal  sum  with  accrued 
dividend.  The  rate  of  dividend  on  preferential  shares  is  not  to  exceed  4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  the  bank.  The  guaranteed  or  pre- 
ferential shares  and  dividends  thereon  are  to  be  a  charge  upon  and,  in  case 
of  default  by  the  bank,  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony  ; 
but  if  at  any  time  any  money  shall  be  payable  under  the  guarantee,  the  assets 
and  property  of  the  bank  are  to  be  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  so 
advanced  ;  if  the  money  be  not  repaid,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  appoint  a 
Beceiver. 

One-half  of  the  sum  of  two  million  pounds  authorised  by  the  Act  to  be 
raised  is  to  be  at  the  dispoBal  of  the  bank  for  use  in  its  ordinary  businessi  and 
the  remainder  in  to  be  invested  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  approve,  or  aa 
may  be  specially  provided  by  law.  Until  the  guaranteed  shares  are  called  in 
and  oaneelled,  no  dividend  is  to  be  paid  to  ordinary  ehareholders  without  the 
ooDsent  of  (be  Colonial  Treasurer,  who  lb  empowered  to  satisfy  himself  that  any 
proposed  dividend  wiU  not  unduly  aOect  the  security  of  the  colony  in  respect  of  the 
guarantee* 

By  section  5  of  the  Act,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  might  require  the  directors 
to  oall  up  £500,000,  being  one-third  of  the  reserve  capital,  within  twelve  months, 
and  this  has  accordingly  been  done. 

As  provided  by  the  Act,  the  head  office  of  the  bank  wan  removed  to 
Wellington,  and  a  new  Board  of  directors  elected.  The  Governor  in  Council 
appointed  a  President  {oj^ce  since  abolished  under  Act  of  1898,  see  poet), 
and  an  Auditor  of  the  business  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Auditor 
of  the  businesa  within  the  United  Kingdom  was  appointed  by  the  Agent- 
General. 

The  shares  held  in  the  Bank  of  Kew  Zealand  Estates  Company  (Limited)  by 
tm  bank  are,  pending  the  eompletion  of  liquidation,  to  be  treated  in  valuing  as 
at  par, 

**  The  Bank  Sbareholderis  Act,  1894,"  provided  that  the  directora  of  any  bank 
may  decline  to  register  any  transfer  of  shares  upon  which  there  is  any  liability 
made  by  a  ahareholder  to  any  person  of  whose  responsibility  they  may  not  be 
fiatisfied.  "The  Bank  Direotors  and  Shares  Transfer  Act,  1894,'*  gave  authority 
to  directors  to  refuse  approval,  without  assigning  reasons,  to  any  transfer  of 
shares  on  which  there  is  liability.  It  limited  the  number  of  directors  to  not 
ieps  than  five  or  more  than  seven.  {See  subsequent  legislation  in  1898  as  to 
^3i^ooto^y.) 


*'  The  Bank  op  Nbw  Zealaitd  aku  Baiikino  Act,  1895,"  and  it« 
Amendment  Act« 

This  Act  was  passed  on  the  4  th  of  September,  1895.  It  provided  for  writing 
<tff  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (£900,000),  together  with  the 
proceeds  (estimated  at  £450,000)  of  the  first  call  of  £3  6a.  8d.  on  the  reserve 
liability  of  £10  per  share, 

A  sum  of  £500,000  new  capital  is  raised  by  preferred  shares,  and  issued 
to  the  colony  in  exchange  for  Government  aeouritiee.  The  preferred  shares 
bear  interest  at   3^   per  oent.     The  bank   may   within   six  years   repurchase 


*  By  further  Amendment  Act  tbi^ae  ah&ree  were  to  be  iSBued  in  the  form  of  negotiable 
Mock  cortiftcatcs  or  warranto  to  bearer,  of  such  amoants  as  th©  direotors  may  determine. 
The  ctirtitlcAtea  with  warrants  or  coupoui  wre  transferable  by  deliverv.  Tne  holders  of 
stock  ct-Ttlhcaioa  or  warrants  may  f^cbaoge  these  for  registered  BtoolL.  whioh  is  mAda 
transferable  ia  8ucb  auioaiita  as  ctiroctora  may  aauotion.  Sboros  or  stock  may  be  held 
by  any  person  without  limll  as  to  number,  provided  that  the  total  value  does  not  exceed 
two  milJioDtii  BterMng« 
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tfaem  at  pa.r.  Further  8hat«  empital  is  created  bj  a  teoond  oall  of  one- 
third  of  the  reaenre  liability  (£3  6s,  6d.  per  share)  in  foor  inttalmeiito,  ftnd 
the  ^nal  third  loay  be  called  up  at  any  tune  after  the  31st  Daeember, 
1896.  The  sum  of  one  million  pounds,  required  by  the  Share  Gaaraot^e  Aol 
of  1894  to  be  invested  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  might  approve,  is  released 
for  employmeDt  by  the  bank  in  its  ordinary  bosineea.  So  long  a*  the  colony- 
remains  liable  under  the  Act,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  is  to  be  appointed  J 
by  the  Governor,  and  one  of  the  present  directors  is  to  resi|ni  to  mhke  way  for  the 
dovemment  appointee,     (See  subsequent  legislation  in  1696  as  to  directory.) 

An  Assets  Realisation  Board  is  established  to  purchase  alt  the  assets  of  the 
Estates  Company,  and  of  the  Auckland  Agricultural  Company,  for  the  sum 
of  £2,7di;T06,  being  the  estimated  value  of  the  properties  on  the  31st  of 
Marctit  1895,  snbject,  however,  to  an  adjustment  of  station  accounts,  the  pur- 
chase-money  to  be  paid  in  debentures  issued  by  the  Assets  Board,  having  a  nine 

J  ears*  currency  and  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cenc.  per  annum  from  the  3  let  ] 
[arch,  1895,  any  deficiency  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  as  a  charge 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony. 

Provision  is  made  for  securing  the  Government  against  loss  on  account  of 
this  guarantee,  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may,  in  the  event  of  any  defioiencjr, 
appoint  a  Receiver  in  respect  of  the  securities  with  the  powers  of  a  liqutdator 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Assets  Realisation  Board  is  a  body 
corporate,  conRisting  of  three  members,  two  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one 
chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  bank. 

Section  9  of  "The  Banking  Act,  1894/' is  repealed,  and  power  is  given  to  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  purcha»e  the  business  and  assets  of  any  other  bank 
doing  business  in  the  colony,  excepting  such  assets  as  are  found  to  be  bad.  doubt- 
ful, or  valueless.  Any  such  purchase  is  Gondii tional  on  ratifioation  by  the  share* 
holders  of  the  selling  bank  and  the  approval  of  Partiament.  [The  busifisss  of 
th$  Colcmial  Bank  o/  New  Zealand  has  since  been  purchased  under  the  authoritjf 
given,  the  contract  being  approved  utuier  the  Atnendment  Art  of  1895t  section  3, 
and  snbsequentty  ratified  by  the.  shareholders  of  the  selling  bank  ] 

So  ioiig  as  the  colony  remains  in  nny  measure  liable  under  the  Act,  or  the 
Share  Guarantee  Act  of  1894,  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  may  not  take  any  steps 
towards  winding  up  or  dissolving  the  bank. 

The  Assets  Board  are  to  draw  up  a  balance-sheet  every  six  months,  and  lay 
the  same  before  Parliament. 

**  The  Bauk  of  Nrw  ZmkL^nvD  awd  Bankikg  Act,  1898.** 

CoDsequenb  on  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTea 
appointed  to  make  inquiries  rospecting  the  adairs  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
a  statute  was  passed  in  1898  bearing  the  above  title. 

It  provides  for  a  Board  of  Directors  con-listing  of  six  persons,  instead  of  five, 
of  whom  four  are  appointed  by  the  Goi?ernor  in  Council  and  two  elected  by  the  J 
shareholders  of  the  hank.  ] 

The  of!ice  of  President  is  abolished,  with  its  power  of  veto;  while  the  old 
constitution  of  the  Board,  under  which  the  President  and  one  director  only  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  three  by  the  sharoholders,  gives  way 
to  the  new  one. 

Of  the  four  members  in  the  new  Board  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  Gouncll,  two  retire  on  the  31st  March,  1901,  the  retiring  directors  being  do- 
otded  by  lot  amongst  the  four.  On  the  31ai  March,  1902,  and  on  the  same  day 
in  each  subsequent  year,  the  two  membcrfl  who  have  been  longest  in  oflSae  retire. 
The  ordinary  lime  of  office  of  the  four  members  is  thus  two  Te<%rs* 

The  two  directors  elected  by  the  shareholders  of  the  bank  hold  office  for  ao 
[  ordinary  term  of  two  years,  subject  to  the  provision  that  one  ts  to  retire  on  the 
f  ^Ist  March,  1901,  it  beiriR  decided  bv  lot  between  the  two  whioh  is  to  retire, 
I  On  the  above-named  day  in  1902,  and  the  same  day  in  each  subsequent 

r^jeaTi  the  member  who  has  been  longest  in  o£&oe  retires. 
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ProTJBion  waA  m&de  for  offering  the  retiring  Preaident  oF  the  old  Board  a  sum 
of  £i,500  by  way  of  compeoeatlon,  leaving  It  open  to  him  to  deoline,  with  power 
of  mfltjtutiDg  prooeedingfl  to  recover  dam&ge»  for  wrongful  removal  from  office. 
[The  President  has  since  retired,  and  is  now  one  of  the  directora  elected  hy  the 
Bhareholdera.] 

The  remuneration  of  the  new  Chairman  and  directors  is  £2,000  per  aBnum, 
which  they  diylde  amongst  bhemaalveB,  m  shares  fixed  hy  resolution  of  the 
Board. 

There  are  sundry  provisions  as  to  the  voting  at  meetings,  and  a  carefully 
limited  power  of  veto  in  respect  of  resolutions  passed  by  ahareholderst  under 
certain  circumatancea,  is  gi^en. 

Amongst  other  various  matters  provi(3ed  for,  it  may  be  mentioned  tha%  the 
Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  an  Assistant  Auditor.  The  Chief  Auditor  is 
given  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Bo&rd^  and  empowered  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  act  or  proceedings  until  the  Board  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  same  at  a  future  meeting. 


Savings  Banks. 

The  number  of  post-offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  Bawigs* 
bank  business  at  the  end  of  1899  was  426. 

There  were  41,362  new  accounts  opened  in  the  year,  and  28.284 
accounts  were  closed.  The  total  number  of  open  accounts  at  the 
end  of  1899  was  183,046. 

The  deposits  received  during  the  year  amoonted  to  £3,644.980 
98.  lOd.,  and  the  withdrawals  to  £3,417,298  19s,  8d.,  the  excess  of 
deposits  over  withdrawals  having  thus  been  £227,681  IDs.  2d.  The 
total  sum  standing  at  credit  of  all  accounts  on  the  31st  December, 
1899.  was  £5,320,370  Hs.  lOd.,  wliich  gave  an  average  of  £29  la.  4d. 
to  the  credit  of  each  open  account. 

The  following  were  the  securities,  ^c,  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  Postmaster-General  on  account  of  the  Post^Office  Savings-Bank 
Fund  on  the  3l8t  December,  1899  ;— 


Description  of  Bocuritios,  Ac. 


Homtaal  Value, 


Value  at  Cost 
Price. 


**  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlentent 
Act,  1896/'  Debentures  at  3|  per  cent. 

^'  Aid  to  Publio  Works  and  Land  SettlcmeBt 
Act,  1899/'  Debentures  at  3 J  per  cent,       . , 

'*  CoBflOlidated  Loan  Act,  1867/'  Debentures, 
4  per  cent. 

'' Cou  soli  dated  Stock  Aot»  1881/  Debentures, 
B^  per  cent. 

'*  DeftJTice  a.nd  other  Purposep  Loan  Act,  1870/' 
Debeutures,  4  per  cent.  . . 

**  Defence  anf!  other  PurpofleR  Loan  Act,  1870/' 
Debentures.  4J  per  cent. 

EHatrict  Bail  ways  PurctaaHing  Acts,  1885-86, 
Debentures!  4  per  cent.  . . 

District  Railways  Purohaaing  Acta,  1886-86, 
Scrip,  4  per  cent. 

Dunedin  Garrii^on  Hall  Debentures,  5  per  cent. 

*'  General  Purposes  Loan  Act.  1873/'  Deben- 
tures, 4  per  cent.  . . 


B  ;  d. 

250,000  0  0 

125,000  0  0 

13,000  0  0 

64,300  0  0 

75,000  0  0 

8.100  0  0 

42,000  0  0 

34.100  0  0 

6,000  0  0 

5,300  0  0 


£        ad. 

250,000    0  0 

125.000    0  0 

12,480    0  0 

54,300    0  0 

72,000     0  0 

8,100    0  0 

36,076  17  8 

34,100    0  0 

6,000    0  0 

4,342     0  0 
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^^B                            DeeerlpUon  of  BeonriiifiA,  Ac 

Hommal  Value. 

Value  at  Go«t                ■ 
Frice.                       1 

■               II  QoTemment  Loahii    to    Loe&l  Bodies   Act, 

M          a.  & 

.  ..J 

■                     1886,"  DebenturcB,  ^  per  cent.  , . 

812,600    0    0 

81S,500    0    0    ^M 

1               Qreymouth    Harbour   Board    Debentures,    4 

^M 

B                     percent. 

100,000    0    0 

100,000    0    0^ 

I                Hamilton  Borough  Dobentures,  5 J  per  cent.. . 

3,000    0    0 

8,000    0    0 

^^           Hokitika  Harbour  Board  Deb€nture8, 5  per  cent. 

10,000    0    0 

10,000    0    0 

^^k         **  Immigration  and  Piibtio  Works  Loon  Act, 

^B              1870.**  Debentures,  i  per  cent.    ,, 

174,200    0    0 

167,272    0    0 

9                •*  Immigration  and  Public  Works  LfOan  Act, 

K                     1870/'  Debentures,  4^  per  cent. 

20,900    0    0 

20,637  10     0 

^^H          "  Immigration  and  Public   Works  ll<oan  Act, 

^^m               1870,"  Debentures,  4    per  cent.  (Imperial 

^               guaranteed) 

400,000    0    0 

400.000    0     O 

Inscribed  Stock,  8  percent. 

1.764,940    0    0 

1,764,140    0     0 

LAnd  for  Settlemc^nts  Acts,  1894,  1897,  1899, 

Debentures,  3^  per  cent. 

763,066    0    0 

763,066    0     0 

■*  Lands  Improvement  and  Nalire  La&ds  Ac- 

quiaitioD  Act.  1894,"  Debentures,  4  per  cent. 

264,000    0    0 

264,000    0    0 

"  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Ac- 

quiBition  Act,  1894/'  Debentures,  3^  percent. 

35,000    0    0 

35,000    0    O 

North  Rakaia  River  Board  Debentures,  5  per 

cent.  . . 

1,000    0    0 

1,000  0  a 

Oamaru  Borough  Consolidated  Iioan  1893  De- 

bentures, 5  per  cent. 

18,800    0    0 

13,800    0    0 

Oamaru  Barbour  Bonds,  di[  per  cent. 

82,000    0    0 

32.000    0    0 

Fatea  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  4)  per  cent. 

13,000    0    0 

13,000    0    0 

Thames  Borough  DebonturcB,  6  per  cent. 

6,500    0    0 

6,500    0    0 

Thames  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  4  per  cent» 

10,000    0    0 

10,000  0  a 

*'  Public  Revenues  Act,1893"  (Treasury  Billa), 

3^  per  cent. 

379,200    0    0 

379,200    0    0 

Westport   Harbour  Board  Debentures,  4  per 

^^L              cent.  .. 

439,500    0    0 

439,600    0    0 

^H                      Totals 

6,355,306    0    0 

5,336,904     7     ft 

W                  There   are    six*    savings-banks   in    the    colony    not    conoected         1 

I             with  the  Post  Otlice.      The   total   amount    deposited   in   them   in          1 

1             1899   was   £547,253   Ss.    lid.,    of  which    the   deposits   by   Maoris         1 

I             comprised   M5d.      The  withdrawals   reached  the   sum  of  £545,5di>         1 

1             9s.  8d.,  or  less  than  the  total  deposits  by  £1,667  Is.  3d.     The  total         1 

I             amount  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year  waa    ^J 

1             £807.926  139.  8d.,  of  which  sum  £86  6b.  lOd.  belonged  to  Maoris.         ^M 

^^M                                                      SUMMABT   OF   ALIi   DePOSITB.                                                  ^^M 

^^P            I!  the  total  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  assumed  to  be  ^^M 

^^^       equal  to  the  average  for  the  last  quarter,  then  it  may  be  affirmed   ^^M 

1              that,  exclusive  of  Government  moneys,  the  deposits  in  the  several    ^H 

1              banks  of  issue  and  in  the  two  classes  of  savings-banks  amounted  at    ^^ 

^             the  end  of  1899  to  £19,929,116.     Id  addition,  there  are  the  deposita        J 

^^^^^                              *  One  in  liquidation  ainoe  16th  August,  1899,                                ^^H 

DIAGRAM    No    8 
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1858, 1  £7.862 
1863.  £44.117. 


1868. 


£243,615. 


1873. 


£812,144. 


1878. 


£1.043,204. 


1883. 

£1,784.631. 


1888, 

£2.6^1.693. 


1893. 

£3.g66.B49. 


1898. 

£5,746.887. 


1899. 

£6,123.296. 
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with  building  societies,  which  in  1898  were  J^209,489,  and  it  ia  known 
that  there  were  aJso  deposits  with  financial  companies,  of  which  no 
particulars  have  been  supplied  to  the  department.  The  known  de- 
posits  reach  an  average  of  J£26  17b.  per  head  of  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Maoris, 

Building  Societier. 

There  were  70  registered  building  societies  in  operation  in  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  1898.  Of  these,  31  were  terminable  societies, 
the  rest  were  permanent. 

The  total  receipts  by  these  societies  during  their  financial  year 
were  £581,070,  of  which  deposits  comprised  £194,426. 

The  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  valued  at  £993.051.  The 
liabilities  were:  To  shareholders,  reserve  fund,  S^c,  £770,102;  to 
depositors,  £209,489  j  and  to  bankers  and  other  creditors,  £13,461. 

Joint-stock  Companies. 
During  the  year  ended  31  et  December,   1899,   260   joint-stock 
companies,  with  a  total  nominal  capital  of  £2,666,442,  were  regis- 
tered under  the  provisions  of  **The  Companies  Act,  1882/' 

Fbiendly  Societies. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  received  returns  for  the  year 
1898  from  410  lodges,  courts,  tents,  &c.,  of  various  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  colony.  The  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  1898 
was  35,501. 

The  total  value  of  the  assets  of  these  societies  was  £678,746, 
equivalent  to  £19  28,  4d.  per  member.  Of  the  total  assets,  the  value 
01  the  sick  and  funeral  benefit  funds  was  £625,474. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  sick  and  funeral 
funds  amounted  to  £81,105,  and  the  expenditure  to  £58,626,  of 
which  the  sick-pay  to  members  reached  the  sum  of  £38,553.  In 
Addition  to  the  sick-pay,  the  sum  of  £32,544  was  paid  out  of  the 
medical  and  management  expenses  fund  for  attendance  given  and 
medicine  supplied  to  the  members  and  their  families. 

Mortgages. 

In  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
session  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1899, 
mortgages  to  the  value  of  £6^710,427  were  registered  in  the  several 
land  registration  districts  of  the  colony,  while  the  monetary  value  of 
those  paid  off  amounted  to  £6,273.338.  Compared  with  a  similar 
return  for  the  year  1897-98,  the  mortgages  registered  show  an 
increase  of  £8,346,  the  total  amount  for  the  earlier  year  having 
been  £6,702,08L 

The  total  amounts  represented  in  the  mortgages  registered  and 
paid  off  in  eacli  registration  district  during  1897-98  and  1898-99 
were :— 
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l«l7-«8. 

ld9&-99. 

niafrir-t 

MorfctfageB 

Mort^a^^eB 

MortgaRQS 

Mort«iiir«» 

UUHrJCH. 

Regis  terod 

Paid  olT. 

hegkiered. 

Paid-off. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Auckland 

846,674 

718.152 

845,011 

473,837 

OiHborne 

ass.sao 

182.^03 

127,115 

149,909 

Taranaki 

486,852 

306,974 

518,066 

341,032 

Hawke'a  Bay . , 

634,8^2 

503,076 

621,703 

737,268 

Wellington     . . 

1,768,207 

1,094,234 

1, 880^281 

1,056,188 

Marlborough  . . 

67,129 

49,882 

127,277 

105,137 

Nelson 

181,554 

124,004 

216,626 

261,708 

Westlatid 

20,570 

8,045 

21,067 

16,970 

CftDterbary    , . 

1,359,110 

1,615,641 

1,465,543 

1,308,961 

Otago 

519,641 

648,310 

598,928 

540,207 

Southland      . , 

429,932 

265,878 

298,810 

232,121 

Totals     - , 

JB6,702,081 

J£5,516,598 

£6,710,427 

£5,273,338 

Classifi^ed  according  to  the  various  rates  of  interest,  the  amounts 
in  the  mortgaga  deeds  registered  during  the  two  years  were  : — 


Year  1897-96. 
£ 
43,341 
994,703 
179,294  (a) 
2,029,506 
461,625(&) 
823,930 
^37, 126(c) 
363,854 
33,866  (^ 
214,669 
75,750 
1,254,617 

£6,702,081 


1806-09. 
M 

67,005 
1.493,913  <«) 
127,491  (/) 
2,258,400 
396,879  (g) 
832,308 
147,906  (^i) 
261, 4B5 

20,839(1) 
173,114 

85,178 
856,909 

£6,710,427 


Bate  of  iDterest. 

at  4  per  cent  or  UDddr. 

at  4^  per  cent. 

at  4|  per  cent. 

at  5  per  oent. 

at  5^  per  cent. 

at  6  per  cent. 

at  6^  per  cent. 

ab  7  per  cent. 

at  7|  per  cent. 

at  8  per  cent. 

at  8}  per  cent,  and  over, 

at  rates  not  speoified. 


(a.)  Including  £1,260  at4|  per  cent,  (b.)  Including  £13,210  at  5J  per  cseni.* 
£1,800  at  5|  pet  cent.,  and  £1,715  at  5|  per  cent,  (c.)  Inciudtng  £483  at  G|  per 
oent.,  £900  at  6 J  per  oeot..  £150  at  GjJ  per  cent,,  £900  at  6f  per  cent.,  and 
£15,775  at  6f  per  cent,  (d.)  Inoluding  £6,000  at  H  per  cent«  {e.)  Inoluding 
£15,550  at  4J  per  cent.  (/)  Including  £13,600  at  4|  and  £500  at  4^  per  cent. 
(if.)  Inoluding  £3.400  at  5^,  £41,016  at  5i,  £1,800  at  5^,  and  £550  at  5|  per  cent 
{K)  Including  £12.650  at  6^,  and  £9.340  at  6}  per  cent,  {i.)  Includmg  £1,000 
at  H  per  cent. 

CompariBon  of  the  foregoing  with  the  amounts  at  the  vanooa 
rates  of  interest  in  the  mortgages  registered  during  1895-96  ehowa 
the  lowering  of  the  rates  that  has  taken  place  :■ — 
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Tear  1805-06. 

26,285  . 

888,226  . 

782,764  . 

116,600  . 

1,372,261  . 

371,896  . 

699,642  . 

111,661  . 

882,848  . 

178,416  . 

858,801  . 


. .     in  small  sums  at  less  tban  5  per  oent. 
. .     at  from  5  per  cent,  to  5^  per  oent. 

at  5^  per  oent. 

at  5|  per  oent. 

at  from  6  per  oent.  to  6^  per  oent. 
. .     at  from  6^  per  oent.  to  6|  per  oent. 

at  from  7  per  oent.  to  1^  per  oent. 

at  7i  per  oent. 

at  8  per  oent. 

in  small  sums,  at  rates  above  8  per  oent, 

at  rates  whioh  are  not  speoified. 
£6,578,790 

The  total  amount  shown  in  deeds  as  secured  by  mortgage  under 
the  Land  Transfer  Act  on  3l8t  March,  1899,  was  £33,035,337,  as 
against  £32,152,288  in  March,  1898,  and  31,112,921  in  March,  1897; 
but  in  respect  of  some  transactions  the  same  money  may  be  included 
more  than  once. 

LiFB  Insubancb.  , 

There  were  existing  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1898  as 
many  as  80,326  life  insurance  policies,  an  average  of  109  in  every 
1,000  persons  living.  The  gross  amount  represented  by  these  policies 
was  £20,706,439,  an  average  of  £257  15s.  7d.  for  each  policy,  and  of 
£27  17s.  Id.  for  every  European  inhabitant  of  the  colony  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  distribution  of  these  policies  shows  that  nearly  one-half  are 
held  in  the  Government  life  Insurance  Department : — 


New  Zealand  BuBiness  only. 

Name  of  Office. 

Number  of 

Yearn  of 
Business  in 
the  Colony. 

Number  of 

existing 

Policies  at 

End  of  Year 

1898. 

OroBS  Amount 

insured  by  Policiee 

at  End  of  Year 

1898. 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Sooiety 
Australian    Widows*  Fund    Life    As- 

surance  Sooiety  (Limited) 
Gitizens'    Life    Assuranoe    Company 

(Limited) 
Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assuranoe  So- 

oiety  (Limited)    .. 
Equitable  Life  Assuranoe  Sooiety  of 

the  United  States 
Mutual   Life  Assooiation  of  Austral- 
asia 
National  Mutual  Life  Assooiation  of 

Australasia  (Limited) 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  . . 
Soottisb  Metropolitan  Life  Assuranoe 

Company 
Life    Insurance   Department   of    the 

New  Zealand  Oovemment 

37 

1 

6 

16 

14 

22 

19 
12 

2 

29 

24,876 

277 

1,788 

4,827 

780 

4,552 

6,247 
147 

39 

37,848 

6,855.631 
88,931 

288,876 
1,138,427 

310,106 

1,186,270 

1,463,713 
67,296 

13,050 

9,304,741 

Totals,  December,  1898 
Totals,  December,  1897 

•• 

80,326 
76.692 

£20,706,439 
£19.723,970 
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'Ilirt  ifitii  H,i  which  life  insurance  increased  is  evidenced  by  the 
MlltiMhiMio  Imtwoon  the  amountg  iosared  at  ibe  end  of  each  of  the 
iwn  ynnrn  1897  and  1898.  being  a  Bum  of  £982.469,  or  4  98  per  cent. 
'"(I  II  ijarifHJ  ill  which  the  population  increased  by  1-98  percent,  only. 

Industrial  Life  Assubakcb. 
In  aflditiort  to  the  ordinary  life  insurance  transactions  alluded  to 
(i-hiivi*,  th^-'rii  were  in  1898  two  industrial  life  assurance  offices  doing 
hiiHlrumH  in  New  Zealand.  The  number  of  policies  in  existence  ana 
tlitt  groKH  amount  insured  by  such  policies  at  the  end  of  the  year 
weirii : — 


Kmnber 
of 

of 

iAUM 

Ookmy. 

New  Ze^lAad  Boiinees  oo]y. 

L""" 

Number  of 

exJatmg 
I>olici««  At 

Otou  Amount 

ineaTedbrPoUeiee 

al  End  of  Tetf 

lasa 

■in 

T6«  ffiftseai'  Life  AmunLiice  Oomp&ny 

(Limited) 
Tilt  Provident  and  Industri&l  loaurftnoe 

Oompaiiy  of  New  Ze&land 

5 

9 

12,929 
7.951 

318.466 
201.666 

TotalB,  Deoembof .  1898 
ToUto,  Dcoember,  I8&7 

20.874 
20.708 

£516,132 
£513.907 

ITere  a  rise  of  only  £1,225,  or  0*24  per  cent-,  is  shown  to  bave 

takun  place  io  twelve  months* 

"The  New  Zealand  Accident  Insorance  Act,  1899/' 
By  this  statute  the  Commissioner  of  Life  Insurance  is   given 
power  to  insure  persona   from   accident,  and   specially  employers 
against   liability  for    accident    to    any    person  employed,    besides 
generally  doing  the  business  of  an  insurer  against  accident. 

The  Act  provides  for  capital  for  the  accident  insurance  business 
by  empowering  the  Governor  in  Ckmncil  to  raise  by  debentures  or 
iorip,  or  by  issue  of  inscribed  stock,  sums  of  money  not  exceeding 
HibjOOO  altogether.  To  redeem  at  maturity  the  securities  issued  in 
respect  of  capital  raised  there  are  provisions  for  a  sinking  fund. 

The  funds,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance Department  belonging  to  its  accident  insurance  branch  are 
to  be  kept  separately  and  distinct  from  the  main  life  insurance 
business,  and  powers  are  vested  in  the  Governor  to  make  regulations 
in  regard  to  tables  fixing  rates  of  premiums,  and  other  details,  for 
the  conduct  of  accident  insurance. 

The  Public  Tbdst  Office, 
This  institution  is  described  in  the  Year-book  for  1898,     The 
"  of  estates  in  it  increased  from  1,678  in  1890  to  2,667  in 
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1900,  while  the  total  value  rose   from  £1,240,097   to  £2,192,594 


daring  the  same  period. 

Classifying   the   business    as   on   the 
results  are : — 


dlst    March,    1900,   the 


Wills  and  truata  (inoluding  sinking  funds 

aooounts)     .. 
Intestate  estates 
Real  estates    . . 
Lunatic  estates 
Native  reserves 

West  Ooast  Settlement  Reserves 
Unclaimed  lands 


Number 

of 
BBtates. 

676 
903 
76 
666 
110 
293 
165 


Value 

of 

Estates. 

£ 
933,567 
136,697 
8,313 
113,525 
363,076 
622,604 
14,812 


Total            ..             ..             ..  2,667            £2,192,594 

The  capital  funds  of  the  Public  Trust  Office  invested  amounted, 
on  the  dlst  March,  1900,  to  £1,028,987.    The  investments  are  as 

follow: —  jg 

Nevr  Zealand  Government  securities  137,778 

Local  bodies' debentures      ..  19,439 

Mortgages  of  freehold  property  871,770 

Total  ..  ..  ..  £1,028,987 

Private  Wealth. 
The  number  and  value  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  finally 
certified,  on  which  duty  was  paid  during  the  years  1897,  1898,  and 
1899  axe  shown,  classified  according  to  amount : — 


1807. 

1898.     . 

1890. 

Valae  of  Estates. 

Number 

value  on 

Number 

Vaiueon 

Number 

vSueon 

of 

which 

of 

which 

of 

which 

Estates. 

Duty  was 
Paid. 

Estates. 

Duty  was 
Paid. 

Estates. 

Duty  was 
Paid. 

£                £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Under         600 

672 

126,146 

714 

147,280 

794 

150,091 

600  to    1,000 

171 

120,438 

219 

167,709 

224 

161,220 

1,000  ,     2,000      .. 

108 

163,708 

161 

214,660 

126 

180,909 

2,000  .    3,000      .. 

39 

96,904 

76 

186,749 

67 

138,204 

3.000  ,     4,000 

39 

132,793 

31 

106,097 

30 

106,077 

4,000  .     6,000      .. 

19 

86,781 

24 

107,117 

18 

81,967 

6.000  .     7,500      .. 

32 

197,396 

20 

121,253 

34 

209,186 

7,600  .  10,000 

13 

.114.477 

12 

101,264 

13 

110,765 

10,000  „  15,000 

13 

156,020 

21 

254,766 

10 

126,661 

15.000  ,  20,000 

12 

199,686 

6 

100,396 

9 

155,058 

20,000  and  over 

10 

598,392 

13 

784,116 

12 

601,338 

Totals 

1  1.128 

1,980,741 

1,287 

2,281,386 

1,327 

2,020.476 

The  number  of  estates  admitted  to  probate,  and  the  number  of 
adult  deaths. in  each  year,  1895  to  1899,  are  given,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  less  than  28  out  of  every  100  adults  who  died  during 
the  year  1899  left  property  subject  to  estate  duty. 
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Year. 

Number                   Number 

of                            of 
Ettotes,              Adult  Dddtbt. 

Proportion  por  Cent^ 

of  Adulti^  who  ri^d 

lenviDg  Property 

OQ  which  Duty  pAfd. 

169fi 
1896 
1897 
189S 
1899 

767 

855 

1,128 

1,287 

1,327 

4,033 
3.944 
4,258 
4,696 
4,719 

1902 
21  68 
26  49 
S7  41 
2813 

On  these  data,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compute  rotigUy 
the  total  value  of  private  property  in  the  colony.  This  method  of 
estimating  the  private  wealth  of  a  people  by  means  of  the  probate 
returns  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  is  indeed  strongly  objected 
to  by  some  statisticians,  but  it  was  nevertheless  selected  by  the  late 
Professor  Main  waring  Brown  as  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  plan. 

Calculations  of  the  wealth  of  the  living  on  the  proportional  basis 
of  amounts  left  by  the  dead  have  not  been  considered  satisfactory 
in  some  of  the  Australian  colonies,  but  in  New  Zealand,  where 
wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed,  the  results  have  proved  fairly 
comparable  year  by  year,  and  the  method  can  be  used  with  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence.  Dividing  the  aggregate  amount  admit- 
ted to  probate  during  a  series  of  years  by  the  nuniber  of  d^atkt 
occurring  within  the  same  period,  the  average  value  of  property 
left  by  each  person  dying  is  obtained.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
average  wealth  owued  by  each  person  living  is  equal  to  that  left  by 
each  person  dyings  the  total  aggregate  private  wealth  may  readily 
be  found.  For  a  calculation  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
average  results  for  a  series  of  years,  as  any  inference  drawn  from 
the  figures  of  a  single  year  would  be  untrustworthy  ;  for  an  increase 
in  the  death-rate  must  necessarily  give  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  estimated  wealth,  unless  the  value  of  estates  admitted  to  pro- 
bate maintains  year  by  year  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  deaths. 
An  epidemic  among  young  children  who  have  no  property  to  leave 
would  unduly  lower  the  average  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deaths  of  a  few  wealthy  persons  would  raise  it  abnormally.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  when  using  these  figures  for  comparative 
purposes,  that  the  lowness  of  the  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  is  in 
.great  measure  due  to  the  small  mortality  among  infanta.  By  putting 
the  figures  for  several  years  together,  and  taking  the  average  for  the 
term,  results  may  be  arrived  at,  thus : — 


Y«»r8. 

ill6lUAiV«. 

Amount 
•worn  to. 

Total 
Number  of 

Average 

Amoout  left 

by  each 

l^eraon. 

Average 

Number  of 

Feraoas 

IlTius. 

Average  Total 
Wealth  for 
ea<3h  Year  of 
the  Period 

1896-99 

£                                        £       8.     d.    1 
10,013,264        84,814    <      287  12    5 

7Sil,4!23 

•  207,497,126 
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It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  average  does  not  exhibit  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  actual  present  amount  of  wealth.  If  the 
average  amount  per  head  were  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1899  as  for  the  period  1895-99— viz.,  £287-622— then  the  total  wealth 
possessed  by  the  756,605  persons  in  the  colony  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  would  be  £217,587,481. 

These  figures,  however,  fall  short  of  the  full  amount  of  private 
wealth,  as  the  values  sworn  to  do  not  include  those  estates  on 
which  no  stamp  duty  is  payable — viz.,  land  and  goods  passing  to 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased,  and  a  great  number  of  pro- 
perties under  £100.  The  aggregate  value  of  such  estates  must  be 
considerable,  and  should  give  a  substantial  increase  to  the  average 
amount  per  head,  and  therefore  to  the  total  wealth.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  38  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  1899  were  of  persons 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  census  of  1896  showed  that 
48  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  at  that  time  were  under  twenty:, 
so  that,  in  assuming  the  average  wealth  per  head  of  the  living  to  be 
the  same  as  the  average  left  by  each  one  dying,  the  aggregate  is 
somewhat  unduly  swelled,  because,  as  a  rule,  persons  under  twenty 
have  little  or  no  property. 

The  estimated  private  wealth  for  each  of  ten  years  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures  : — 

Year. 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

The  Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  estimated  the 
private  wealth  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia  for  the  year  1890 
^t  £1,169,434,000. 

An  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  public  property  in  the 
colony  led  to  the  following  particulars  being  ascertained : — 

*  N.B.— A  test  has  been  applied  to  these  figures  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their 
reliability.  The  Valuer- General  returned  £138,591,347  sterling  as  the  value  of  all  land 
and  improvements  in  the  colony,  not  including  Government  railways  in  1808.  From  this 
amount,  deducting  £22,934,779  and  £4,551327  on  account  of  public  property,  as  per  table  on 
next  page,  besides  £7,007,522  for  Native  lands  with  improvements,  leaves,  say,  £104.000,000 
sterling  for  land  and  improvements  privately  owned.  Take  this  sum  (£104,000,000)  from 
the  £217,000.000  of  private  wealth  as  here  shown,  and  there  remains  £113,000,000  sterling 
for  personal  estate,  the  actual  amount  as  returned  by  the  Property-tax  Commissioner  for 
the  year  1868  having  been  £85,000,000i 


Amount. 
£ 

Average  per  Head. 

142,631,461 

228 

146,780,602 

280 

152,066,087 

236 

166,058,273 

232 

164.716,821 

225 

162,918,021 

219 

170,007,843 

238 

183,781,780 

252 

201,164,323 

271 

217,687,481* 

288 
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Public  Propebtt,  1898* 

Public  property — Le.,  land  and  improveraentB  not  owoad  by  indi- 
viduals, exeluilve  of  Govern  men  I  railw&yfi  (Bgurea  eupplied  by 
the  Vainer- General)  :— 
Grown  lands  ..  ..  ..  ..      iBia.g66,848 

Local  an tbori ties' landfl  ..  ..  ,.  4,704,442 

KducatioDal  lands      ..  ..  ..  ,.  2,969,438 

Gharoh  and  obhar  lands  ..  ,.  ,,  2,274,051 


GovernmdDt  railways,  open  and  under  constraotion  (figures  from 

Public  Works  Department) 
Obhec  pnblio  works  —  viz.,  telegrapbs,  lighthouBes,  harbourfl,  ftnd 

water-supply  on  golddelds 

Total  public  property* 


22, 934, 779 


16,762,455 


4,551,327 
^44, 248,561 


This  amount  of  £44,248,-561,  with  the  sum  of  £217.587,481 
(see  note  (")  to  table)  previously  shown  as  the  private  wealth, 
estimated  from  probate  returns,  gives  a  total  of  £261,836,042»  If 
to  this  be  added  £7,007,522,  the  value  of  Native  lauds  with  their 
improvements  (as  stated  bv  the  Valuer  -  General) ,  a  final  total  of 
£268,843,564  is  reached. 

So  much  of  this  sum  as  represents  private  wealth  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Tiet  wealth,  because  stamp  duty  is  paid  after  subtracting 
liabilities  on  estates.  But  the  debt  of  the  General  Government 
and  that  of  the  local  bodies  (so  far  as  raised  abroad)  must  be 
deducted.  These  amounts  were,  in  the  year  1899,  £43,115,089  and 
£6,485,100  respectively.  Allowing  for  these,  it  is  found  that  the 
colony  had  in  1899  at  least  £220,243,375  value  of  pubhc  and  private 
wealth.  No  doubt  there  is  more,  but  information  as  to  public 
wealth  other  than  property  owned  by  the  Government  is  not 
procurable. 

Eabnings  and  Income. 

The  amount  of  the  aggregate  annual  earnings  of  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  is  given  in  the  Year-book  of  1897  (p.  283).  To  arrive 
at  this  estimate  the  method  adopted  was  to  allot  to  each  person  the 
probable  income  earned  in  respect  of  the  occupation  set  down 
against  his  or  her  name  in  the  household  schedules  collected  at  the 
census  of  12th  April,  1896.  Exception  may  no  doubt  be  taken  to 
the  plan  of  basing  a  calculation  on  a  series  of  arbitrary  assumptions, 
but  there  is  precedent  for  such  a  course.  The  results  of  the  cal- 
culation were  given  without  any  guarantee  of  accuracy,  similar 
figures  having  been  called  for  in  the  past.  Indeed  it  is  important 
to  make  clear  that   the  figures  must  only  be  considered  as  put 

*  or  tbii  valQe  of  publio  property  otb^r  than}  that  eBumerated  above  Ih^re  ii  llo 
aooouot  available. 
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forward  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  rather  of  necessity  than 
otherwise.  They  may  indeed  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  facts,  but  the 
responsibility  of  using  them  for  any  particular  purpose  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Kegistrar-General. 

Wagbb. 

The  aggregate  of  wages  paid  in  the  colony  for  the  year  1896,  as 
given  in  the  Year-book  of  1897  (p.  284),  was  arrived  at  by  assigning 
to  each  wage-earner  the  probable  annual  income  each  would  derive 
from  the  profession  or  occupation  followed.  As  in  the  case  of 
income,  the  calculations  made  were  put  forward  merely  by  way  of 
an  attempt  to  get  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  facts,  and  because 
asked  for ;  but  no  assurance  whatever  can  be  given  as  to  the  exact- 
ness of  the  conclusions  stated,  and  the  Begistrar-General  does  not 
accept  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  their  use. 

Cost  op  Living. 

An  estimate  was  made  in  1894  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Zea- 
land, including,  besides  what  was  spent  on  necessaries,  the  addi- 
tional outlay  on  what  may  be  termed  luxuries,  and  on  things  of 
occasional  necessity.  The  rate  arrived  at  per  head  of  population 
was  £35  68.  Id.  per  annum  for  that  year.  Fuller  particulars  cure 
given  in  former  issues  of  the  Year-book. 

The  average  income  per  head  previously  referred  to  was  believed 
to  be  from  £37  12s.  to  £44  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mulhall,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  gives  the  average 
expenditure  per  head  of  population  for  various  countries  specified 
as  follows : — 


Average 

Coimtry.                                                                  Annual  Expenditure 

per  Head, 
i     8.      d. 

United  Kingdom 

29  14    9 

France 

23  19    4 

Germany 

20    3    4 

Russia 

10    1  11 

Austria 

14    4    9 

Italy 

11  11    0 

Spain 

16  12    6 

Portugal 

11    5    6 

Sweden 

20    8    4 

Norway 

19    0    0 

Denmark 

28  11    5 

Holland 

20  17    4 

Belgium 

26    8    2 

Switzerland    .. 

18    0    0 

United  States 

32  16    2 

Canada 

23    6    2 

Australia 

38  10    8 

Argentina 

27    9    1 
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The  estimate  for  Australasia,  as  made  in  1894  by  Mr.  Goffhlan, 
then  Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales,  was  as  high  as 
£43  12s.  lOd.  per  head. 

Annual  Consumption  of  Food,  Stimulants,  etc. 

The  quantities  used  per  head  of  population  in  New  Zealand  of 
some  of  the  main  articles  of  consumption  will  be  found  in  the 
Year-book  for  1898.    The  figures  are  averages  for  five  years. 

Pbiobs  and  Wagbbw 

The  average  prices  of  produce,  live-stock,  provisions,  &c.,  in  each 
provincial  district  are  given  for  the  year  1899  in  tabular  form  on 
pages  311  and  312.  While  the  variations  for  the  different  districts 
are  such  as  to  render  it  in  most  cases  inadvisable  to  show  averages 
for  the  colony,  this  has  nevertheless  been  done  for  the  staples  of  food, 
i.e.,  bread,  meat,  and  milk,  also  for  tea  and  sugar,  which  may  almost 
be  called  necessaries.  Averages  for  the  colony,  taken  out  for  the 
years  1878,  1888,  1898,  and  1899,  indicate  generally  a  decline  in 
prices  with  the  advance  of  time.  In  striking  these,  prices  on  the 
goldfields  have  not  been  taken  into  account : — 


— 

1878. 

1888. 

180& 

1880. 

B.      d. 

B.    d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

Bread 

per  lb. 

0    2 

0     1} 

0    11 

0    IJ 

Beef 

per  lb. 

0    5i 

0     8} 

0    8} 

0    4 

Mutton 

per  lb. 

0    8} 

0    8^ 

0    3 

0  ^ 

Sugar 

per  lb. 

0    5 

0     3i 

0    21 

0  ^ 

Tea 

per  lb. 

2    9 

2    Si 

1  10 

1 11 

Butter  (fresh) 

per  lb. 

1    4 

0    9} 

0    9| 

0  10 

Cheeae  (oolonial) 

per  lb. 

0  10 

0    6 

0    5i 

0    61 

Milk 

per  quart. 

0    4J 

0    Si 

0    8 

0 

Rates  op  Wages. 

The  average  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1899  in  each  provincial 
district  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  artisan,  and  servants'  labour  are 
given  on  pages  313  to  316. 
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^^^  Labouk  Legislation. 

I  The  legislation  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand, 
and  termed  the  **  Labour  Laws/*  comprises  the  undermentioned 
statutes  and  regulations  made  under  various  Acts  : — 

Bankfuptcy  :  Sectiona  112ttDd  l*20ofActo(  1SD2. 

*'  The  GuiDpanieB  Acts  Anaeadnienl  Act,  1893"  :  SeotioQB  B  ftnd  9. 

•'The  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Act,  1894." 

"The  Contractors*  aod  WoTkmeo's  Lien  Act,  1892.*' 
I  **Tlie  Deaths  by  Accident  Oom^mQiiatioD  Act,  1880;'*  Bectiona  2  and  4  to  10, 

I         '*  The  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1882,*'  with  amendmenta  of  1891  and  1893, 

*'  The  Factoriea  Aot,  1694,*'  and  Amendment  Act,  1896. 

*'  The  Employment  of  Boys  or  Qirls  without  Payment  Prevention  Aot,  1899  '* 
(read  ait  part  of  "  The  Factories  Act,  1894  "). 

"  The  Indiifltrial  Conciliation  acd  Arbitration  Aot^  1894,"  with  amendmenUi 
1895,  1896,  and  1898. 

The  InRpeotioD  of  Machinery  Aeta»  1882,  1883,  and  Amendment  Acts  of 
1894  and  1896. 

"  The  Kanri-gum  Industry  Act,  1898,"  and  Amendment  Act,  1899. 

"  The  Labour  Day  Act,  1899.'* 

Labour  in  Coat-mines  :  Extract  from  "The  Coal-mineB  Acti  1891." 

Labour  in  Coal-mines  :  Regulations  for  the  management  and  ad  mini  at  ration 
of  funds  and  moneys  under  section  69  of  "'  The  Coal-mmes  Act,  1891,** 

'*Tbe  LJcenfiii  g  Act,  1881,'*  section  13. 

*'The  Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865.*'  Master  and  Apprentice:  Eztraot 
from  **Th6  CrimiDal  Code  Act,  1893/'  Bections  150  and  213, 

*'  The  Mining  Act,  1698/'  and  Amendment  Aot,  1899. 

"  The  Servants*  Registry  Offices  Act,  1895.*' 

♦"The  Shearers'  Acoommodation  Act,  1898." 

"  The  Shipping  and  Seamen's  Act,  1877,"  with  Amendment  Acta  of  1885, 
1890,  1894,  1895,  1896.  and  1899. 

**  The  Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Aot,  1894,'*  with  Amendment  Acts  of  1895 
and  1B9G. 

"  The  Sunday  Labour  in  MiDes  Prevention  Act,  1897.*' 

**  The  Trade-Union  Act,  1878,"  and  Amendment  Act,  1896. 

**  The  Tnick  Act,  1891." 

'*  The  Wages  Protection  Act,  1899  *'  (forming  part  of  uid  to  be  read  with 
"The  Truck  Act,  1891  *'). 

**The  Wages  Attachment  Act,  1895." 

"  The  Workmen's  Wages  Act,  1893." 

These  Acts  and  regulations  are  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  Department  of  Labour,  with  general  remarks  by  the  Secretary, 
wMch  are  quoted  as  important  :— 

The  labour  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  effort  to  regulate  certain  conditions 
afieoting  employer  and  employed.  Their  scope  emhraoea  many  difficult  positions 
into  which  the  exigencies  of  modern  industrial  life  have  forced  those  engaged  in 
trader  and  handicrafts.  The  general  tendency  of  these  laws  is  to  ameliorate  the 
position  of  the  worker  by  preventing  social  oppression  through  undue  influences, 
or  through  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  sanitation.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
that,  with  the  advance  of  time,  these  laws  are  capable  of  improvement  and 
amendment;  but  they  have  already  done  much  to  make  the  lives  of  operatives 
of  fuller  and  more  healthy  growth,  and  their  aim  is  to  prevent  the  installation 
of  abuses  befote  such  abuses  attain  formidable  dimensions. 

The  manufacturing  popuiation  in  New  Zealand  differs  from  that  in  soma 
other  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  by  its  wide  dispersion.  The  capital  city  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  draw  to  itself  the  industrial  ability  of  the  other  pro- 
vincial centres  ;  and  not  only  do  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  vie  iwith 
Wellington  as  centres  of  population ,  hut  aleo  as  nuclei  <d  commercial  activity. 
In   the  seeond^oiasB  towns,  such  as  Nelson,  Napieir,  lavecoargili,  dlco.,   many 
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important  worki  are  being  o&rried  on,  while  even  in  the  ▼ill&gei  and  rural 
digtriotK  the  progreea  of  new  settlement  neoeasitateA  the  manufactare  at  articles 
wbiob  in  older  comtnimitieB  are  produced  in  special isod  localities.  Men 
scattered  widely  at  tbe  numerous  occupations  of  colonial  country  life,  shearing, 
harvesting,  buflbfelling,  road-making,  or  sailing  ooaatal  Tessels,  dto.,  require  legal 
protect I013  agaiuat  the  dangers  and  disabilities  to  which  their  callings  expose 
them.  This  general  dispersion  of  industry  necessit&tes  not  only  a  wide  system 
of  Buperviston,  but  legislative  measures  of  a  peculiar  character,  at  once 
sufficiently  elastic  to  comprehend  many  varieties  of  function,  and  yet  rigid  to 
onuih  any  apparent  abuse. 

The  most  important  of  these  laws,  in  its  general  signifioance,  is  that  dealing 
with  compulsory  arbitration  in  labour  disputes.  »*The  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  ArbitratJoa  Act,  1694  *'  (with  its  amending  Act  of  1895),  exists  for  the 
purfK>Be  of  encouraging  industrial  association,  and  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
of  trade  difficulties.  Societies  consisting  of  five  or  more  employers,  or  of  seven 
or  more  workers,  may  be  registered  and  become  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  and  Court  appointed  by  tbe  Act  Any  such  society  may  bring  a  disputed  case 
before  tbe  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  for  that  district,  and,  if  tbe  Board 
fails  to  efifeot  a  settlement,  the  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
whose  award  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  an  award  of  the  Supreme 
Court-  The  amount,  however,  for  which  such  an  award  may  be  enforced  against 
an  assooiation  is  limited  to  £500.  [There  are  ilso  Amendment  Acts  of  1896  and 
1898.] 

"The  Faotoriei  Act,  1894/'  is  a  consoltdatton  of  previous  legislation,  with 
some  important  additions.  New  Zealand  has  been  divided  into  factory  districts 
under  the  charge  of  &  Chief  Inspector  and  150  local  Inspectors.  As  a  **  factory  '* 
or  '*  work-room  *'  includes  an^  place  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in 
working  for  hire  or  reward  m  any  handicraft,  there  are  few  operatives  who  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
not  allowed  to  be  empkoyed,  and  the  hours  of  labour,  holidays,  &c.,  of  women 
and  youths  under  sijcteen  are  strictly  regulated.  Good  vaDtiiatioo,  sanitary 
accommodation,  and  general  cleanliness  o!  buildings  are  points  dwelt  npon  ; 
while  machinery  has  to  be  properly  guarded,  fire-esoapeft  provided,  and  dangerona 
occupations  especially  classified.  In  order  to  aaaist  the  system  of  free  general 
education  which  prevails  in  tbe  colony,  young  persons  are  not  allowed  to  work 
in  factories  till  they  have  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  of  the  State  schools,  or 
an  equivalent  eatamination.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  **  sweating"  into 
our  commeroiat  centres,  articles  made,  or  partly  made,  in  private  dwellings,  or 
unregistered  workshops,  have  to  be  labelled  when  oMered  for  sale,  so  that  goods 
so  manufactured  (often  in  unsanitary  premises)  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
market  in  competition  with  work  done  in  properly  inspected  factories.  Any 
parson  removing  such  labels  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  Factory  Inspectors 
also  exercise  aupervision  over  the  sleepiiig  accommodation  provided  for  shaarera 
in  country  districts.  A§  the  sheep-runs  and  farms  are  widely  scattered,  some- 
times in  the  rough  and  remote  back-country,  this  part  of  the  work  of  inspection 
is  no  easy  task.  A  woman  Inspector  of  Factories  also  gives  her  asaiatance  to  the 
duties  of  ti^  department,  tfavelling  from  place  to  place,  and  particularly  looking 
into  the  condition  of  the  operative  women  and  girts.  [There  ia  also  an  Amend- 
ment Act  of  13960 

Tbe  duration  of  the  hours  of  business  in  ahops  is  limited  by  "The  Shops  and 
Shop-asBiitanLs  Act,  1894,"  and  "Tbe  Shops  and  SViop-aseistants  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,  1895.*'  These  provide  for  the  closing  of  all  shops  in  towns  and 
boroughs  for  one  afternoon  haK-holiday  in  each  week.  A  few  shops,  such  as 
those  of  ohemista,  fruiterers,  eating  house  keepers,  Ac,  are  exempted  from  the 
general  closing  on  account  of  their  convenience  to  the  public;  but  assistants  in 
such  establishments,  in  the  bars  of  hotels,  and  in  country  stores,  must  have  a 
half-holiday  on  some  day  of  the  week.  Very  small  ahopR  carried  on  by 
Europeans  witliout  paid  assistants  are  also  exempt  from  closing  on  tbe  gfueral 
half'holiday,  but  must  close  on  one  afternoon  in  each  week.  The  hours  of  work 
for  women  and  young  persons  are  defined;  sitting  accommodation  must  be 
provided,  and  precautions  as  to  the  necessary  time  for  meals,  sanitary  aooom- 
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modatioa,  &o.«  are  enforced;  tha  Act  also  enumerates  the  working-^ ours, 
hohdaj8»  &o«,  of  oUrks  employed  in  hanka,  meroantile  offices,  &o.  [TbocB  is 
alio  an  Amendmenb  Act  of  1896.] 

*•  The  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1882,*'  added  to  and  ameoded  in  1891  and 
1802,  IB  designed  bo  protect  workmen  from  negligence  on  the  pari  of  employersi 
b;  defiaing  under  what  ciroumatance»  compen^aiion  for  injury  or  death  may  be 
recoverable.  The  Act  covers  all  emplojraejit*  except  that  of  domestic  servant^ 
and  does  not  allow  of  any  *' contracting  out"  by  agreement  on  the  part  of 
employer  and  employed.  Another  Act  of  this  character  baft  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  workmen's  wages,  and  states  that  if  a  workman  shall  demand  payment 
of  wages  twenty  four  hours  or  more  after  they  are  due,  and  the  contractor  does 
not  pay  such  wages,  the  workman  may  legally  attach  all  moneys  due  to  the 
contractor  by  the  employer  uniU  such  wages  are  paid.  **  The  Truck  Act,  1891,'* 
requires  that  payment  of  wages  shall  not  be  made  in  goods  or  "  truck,"  but  in 
money,  any  contra  account  notwithfttandiog  ;  but  there  are  a  few  exemptions, 
such  as  for  advances  for  food,  tools,  <&c.,  to  men  engaged  in  felling  bush.  In 
order  to  minimise  the  number  of  ca^es  wherein  fraudulent  or  unfortunate 
contractors  victimised  their  labourers,  ♦*  The  Contractora'  and  Workmen's  Lien 
Act  1893,'*  was  brought  into  existence.  This  entitles  a  person  who  has  done 
work  upon  any  land,  building,  or  chatiol  to  a  lien  upon  such  property.  The  lien 
is  only  to  be  exercised  under  certain  restrictioni,  and  for  a  limited  amount,  but 
it  gives  priority  of  claim  for  wages  against  other  service,  and  enables  legal 
proceedings  for  recovery  to  be  taken  before  the  attached  property  can  be  disposed 
of  or  alieoated. 

"  The  Servants'  Registry  Offices  Act*  1895/'  regulates  the  Itcenning  of 
registry  offices  for  domestic  or  farm  servants.  It  prevents  friendless  or 
tinediicated  people  from  becoming  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  persons,  who 
formerly  collected  fees  by  duping  the  applicants  for  situations.  The  registry- 
office  keepers  have  to  pay  a  licensing  fee  to  the  Government,  and  to  present  a 
certificate  of  good  character  when  applying  for  a  license.  Proper  iodgers  and 
books  open  to  inspection  munt  be  provided,  and  Ibe  Jendmg  or  hiring  of  licenses 
is  not  permitted.  Registry -office  keepers  are  not  allowed  to  keep  lodging- 
bouses  for  i^ervants,  or  have  any  interest  in  such  houses. 

There  are  sundry  Acts  for  the  supervision  of  shipping,  and  the  protection 
of  sailors  and  passengers.  They  relate  to  the  appointment  ol  pilots  and  ships' 
officers;  the  engagement  and  discbarge  of  sailors;  the  sanitation,  ventilation ^ 
and  overloading  of  vessels;  and  the  number  of  duly  rated  hands  engaged  in 
proportion  to  tonnage.  They  endeavour  to  prevent  iniustice  to  the  sailor  at  to 
Advance- notes,  or  payments  in  foreign  money,  and  also  specify  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  for  desertion,  disobedience,  &o. 

Combinations  or  associations  of  persons  for  regulating  the  relations  between 
masters  and  masters,  or  masters  and  workmen,  or  workmen  and  workmen,  are 
directed  by  '*  The  Trade  Union  Act,  1678."  In  this  Act  the  different  statutes 
which  do  not  apply  to  trade-unions  (such  a»  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  d;c.)  are  enumerated,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  socienes  may 
regfifiter,  hold  property,  Ac,  is  set  out,  together  with  the  necessary  provisions  as 
to  returns,  penalties,  ^c.  [An  Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  1696,  altering  the 
age  of  membership.}  "The  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Act,  1894^"  perm-its 
any  combination  of  persons  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  provided  that  any 
act  performed  by  such  combination  or  society  would  not  be  unlawful  if  done  by 
OEe  person.    Such  action  must  not  include  riot,  sedition, or  crime  against  the  State. 

*♦  The  Wages  Attachment  Act,  1895/'  prevents  wages  below  £2  a  week  being 
attached  for  debt.  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  workman  being  sued  for  debt 
in  the  ordinary  course,  but  prevents  a  grasping  creditor  from  stepping  in  before 
others  and  seizing  wages  in  advance  before  they  are  earned,  [There  is  also  "  The 
Wages  Protection  Act,  1899,"  which  baa  to  be 'read  with  'The  Truck  Act,  1891," 
previously  alluded  to.] 

''  The  Ma«ter  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865,"  applies  mainly  to  the  indenturiofc 
of  apprentices  by  the  State^  such  apprentices  being  children  of  destitute  parents. 
In  other  respects  the  law  of  England  ib  hold  to  be  the  law  governing  the  relations 
between  masters  and  apprentices  in  Ibis  colony  ;  but  special  sections  of  the  Act 
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of  »ppf«oiie«0  for  abnotn^  tliiiHwiiiiw 
r  for  Dcgleetinf  or  iU-oiiftg  hm  ofpfoafttMy. 
18/*  copaolidagt  ftaa  icmoJs  oU  oiotalai 


I  to  tfM  ftOit  OD  O 

Mtan.  mtd  iooiiiJet  wmaovm  uxMiidnieftls  waggm^md  I17  tho  ConJ 
iHi  otjpolillildiy  mod  hf  mining  mmoei^Mkmm.    Tbo  miaiiig  1^' 
Uknm  m  aaj  kiod  of  misc,  and  dcAli  with  ttie  pooition  of 
aMB«  tltc  ouuntiuition  for  certtflettta*  for  lottio-iiiaiiifni,  An^ 
MnHIfttioo,  prccftatiocxt  a«&in»t  fteeideol  by  btmctisg,  Ao.     {TlMn 
iBeat  Aet  of  1899.] 

In  or  »boot  oool-mtnos  women  md  bori  are  not  mllowod  to  bo 
There  i«  proriaion  for  the  appointmeni  of  inipectoim,  iniQe-maziagoia, 
dntert,  Ac,  and  raLea  are  furatibed  aa  to  tlie  a^e»  and  working-hoon  ol  1 
omployad  in  attonding  onginei,  maehmerT,  wioding-gtar,  4c.  Tbe  ▼eniili 
«l  iqlaM  if  provided  for,  and  the  neeeaiajy  safogoardfl  iropooed  aa  to  blasttB^ 
IHwratlinii.  working  in  fool  air,  protecting  lights,  kc.  There  are  regol^tlono 
§or  Iba  management  and  admmistration  of  fands  and  moneys,  which  relate 
dkditiif  to  the  withdrawal  of  tDODeya  from  the  Stek  and  Aocident  Puad, 
retunift  demanded  from  traiteef  of  the  fund. 

There  it  alto  '*The  Deaths  hj  Accident  Ckimpensatioa  Act,  1880.'* 

Co-opKRATivB  Public  Works. 

Beniarks  on  the  co-operative  system  of  constructing  pablie 
works  were  given  in  a  special  article  in  the  Year-book  of  ISM, 
The  numbers  of  workmen  employed  in  this  manner  under  Gorere- 
ment  departments  during  the  financial  year  1899-1900  were  : — 


Afiril, 
May. 

Jane« 

July, 

Augl28t, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

Daeember, 

Jaanaij, 

Fobraaiy, 

Hazoh, 


1899 


1900 


Sarrey 
Oepartment^ 
..       1,458 
..       1,646 
1.861 
1,979 
9,144 
..       2,173 
.,       3,048 
.       1,961 
..       1.847 
1,806 
..       1,627 
.,       1,464 
(A)  Also  nine  familiei ;  0>)  alio  ten  fftmlltei. 


Public  Work* 

StAtaFan 

D«p&rtiDeat. 

LevliL 

1.184 

24(«V 

1,307 

93<v 

1,833 

93^^ 

1,163 

18i* 

1,177 

14(» 
14(^1 

1,161 

1,177 

15(N 

1,966 

ISi") 

1,390 

lee) 

1,967 

im 

1,996 

1,946 

15<»J 

TotaL 

3,666 
9,876 
8,907 
3.159 
3,335 
3.348 
3,340 
3,241 
3,183 
3,093 
3,967 
2,794 


The  average   number  of  men  employed  in  each   year  was  a» 
follows : — 


Tear. 

ij&ndfl  Ana 

fiorvoy 
Departmeut. 

pQbUc  Works 
Depflkxttneiil. 

ToUL 

1891-92 

261 

627 

788 

1892-93 

SS80 

843 

1,133 

1898-94 

933 

1.015 

1,948 

1894-95 

1,108 

963 

2,066 

1995-96 

1,579 

V64 

2,886 

189^-97 

1,459 

854 

2,313 

1897-98 

1,662 

890 

2,443 

1898-99 

1,613 

1,194 

2,807 

1899-1900       . . 

1,625 

1,243 

8,291 

3,068 

Oroaft  totals 

10.508 

18,889 

Average 

1,178 

931 

2,099 

LABOUR  DEPABTMENT. 
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Labour  Departsiemt, 
The  total  number  of  men  for  whom  employment  has  been  found 
by  the  Department  of  Labour  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1900,  is  given 
below.     The  statement  also   exhibits  the  number  of  persons  de- 
pendent upon  the  men  assisted : — 

June,  1891.  to  Slst  March,  1892  . . 
1st  April,  1892,  to  Slst  March,  1893 
Ist  April,  1893,  to  3l8t  March,  1894 
Ist  April,  1894,  to  31st  March,  1895 
1st  April,  1895,  to  3l8t  March,  1896 
1st  April.  1896,  to  3l8t  March,  1897 
Ist  April,  1897,  to  3l8t  March,  1898 
Ist  April,  1898,  to  3l8t  March,  1899 
Ist  April,  1899,  to  Blst  March,  1900 


Men. 

Dependents. 

..     2,693 

4,729 

..     3,874 

7,802 

..     3,371 

8,002 

..     3,030 

8,883 

..     2,871 

8,424 

..     1,718 

4,719 

..     2,035 

4,928 

..     2,115 

4,759 

..     2,147 

4,471 

23,754 

66,717 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 
Friendly  Societies  {see  page  301), 
The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  has  supplied  particulars  of 
the  number  of  members  of  friendly  societies,  the  amount  of  their 
accumulated  capital,  and  the  average  capital  per  member  in  each  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  according  to  the  latest  published  statistics, 
arranged  in  order  of  membership : — 


Number 

Number 

Amount 

Capital 

Oolony. 

Date  of  Return. 

of 

of 

of 

per 

liodges. 

Members. 

Funds. 

Member. 

£                  £      8.     d. 

Victoria     . . 

Slst  Dec. 

1898 

1,088 

88,726 

1,220,276 

13  15     1 

New  South  Wales  . . 

* 

1897 

817 

69,124 

596,463 

8  12    7 

South  Australia 

1895 

487 

42,703 

475,654 

11     2    9 

New  Zealand 

^ 

1898 

410 

35,501 

678,746 

19    2    4 

Queensland 

0 

1898 

820 

27,135 

201,830 

7    8    9 

Tasmania  . . 

ft 

1698 

120 

11,871 

95,202 

8    0    6 

Western  Australia  . . 

tr 

1898 

68 

4,543 

35,409 

7  15  11 

New  Zealand  shows  by  far  the  highest  average  of  capital  per 
member,  Victoria  following  next,  but  not  closely.  The  South 
Australian  average  is  not  quite  two-thirds,  and  those  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  less  than  half 
the  sum  shown  for  this  colony. 
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SECTION  XIV.— MINING. 

The  TVitnnl  mineral  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  -ray  gnmx, 
ar«'i  Yavh  ezercUed  in  the  past  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
d^v^Ioprrient  and  progress  of  the  colony.  Gold  to  the  Tmlne  of 
£^Vj/.i&fJ,Vjh  was  obtained  prior  to  the  31st  December,  1899 ;  the 
ralu';  of  the  produce  lor  the  year  1899  having  been  £1.513,173.  In 
iiiH  earheftt  years  the  gold  was  obtained  from  alluvial  diggings,  bnt 
at  thh  present  time  much  is  taken  from  gold-bearing  quartz,  which 
i*  fViHihouUsfi  widely  through  several  parts  of  the  colony,  and  thos 
ther^r  is  a  much  better  prospect  of  the  permanency  of  this  industry 
than  alluvial  diggings  could  give.  The  greater  portion  of  the  gold 
obtaine^l  is,  however,  still  got  from  alluvial  workings. 

The  yield  of  silver  to  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to  £276.669  in 
value,  the  quantity  mined  in  1899  having  been  349»338oz.,  valued  at 
£10,838. 

Of  other  minerals,  the  value  of  the  product  to  the  same  date 
amounts  Uj  kn,UA.WJ,  of  which  kacuri-gum  yielded  £9,707,538,  and 
c^^al,  with  coke,  £7.193,428. 

ITie  quantities  and  values  of  precious  metals  and  minerals 
obtained!  during  the  year  1899,  and  the  total  value  of  all  mining 
produce  since  18*03,  are : — 

1809.  Total  Valae  siaec  18881 

Oz.  £  £ 

Gold  889,558     1,513,173  55,966,498 

Silver     ..  849,338  40,838  376,669 


738,896      1,554,011  56,243,167 
Tons. 

Goppor^re           ..                                    ..  17,938 

Cbrorne-ore                             .,  37,367 

Antimony-ore      ..                 ..                  ..  52,361 

Manganese-ore    ..                185*                 407  59,644 

Hsmatite-ore      ..                 ..                  ..  226 

Mixed  minerals   ..                 ..                6,591  90,165 

Coal        ..             ..         975,234          487,617  7,168,624 

Coke  (exported)    ..                  18                     9  24,804 

Kauri-gum           ..          11,116         607,919  9,707,538 

£2,656,554  £73,401,834 

Of   the  gold   entered   for  exportation  during    the    year   ended 
the  Slst  March,  1900— viz.,  392,663  oz.,  representing  a  value  of 

£1,626,344— over  69  per  cent,   came  out  of  quartz-mines;    but. 
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if  the  total  >aeld  of  gold  obtained  in  the  colony  be  taken,  the 
valo©  of  which  to  3l8t  March.  1900,  ia  £56,339,718,  about  25  per 
cent-  came  from  quartz -mines,  and  75  per  cent,  from  alluvial 
workings. 

Mineral  Pboduction  (Value)  of  Australasia  to  bnd  of  1898. 
The  total  value  of  mineral  production  in  the  Australasian  Colonies 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1898  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The 
figureSt  except  those  for  New  Zealand,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Coghlan's 
'*  Statistics  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1861  to  1898  "  : — 


Colony* 


Gold. 


silver 
&Dd  Silver- 


Copper,  J     Tin. 


COAl. 


Other 


Total. 


New  rih  Wales 

Vicfiori* 

gineeosliiiid     ... 
Otitb  AuHbrBlia 
W'fit'D  AuHtrtLlia 
Tttsmftuia...    ,. 
New  Zealand  .. 

Auiitralaala.. 


S50.7%.,Fdl 

2.13tp746 
JO. 653. 716 

3.tt;U.64T 
&4,lStf.J25 


ill.231«4Crr 


J 

85.812,340 
IMA, 680 
fle7,il8 

850 

1,647.790 

335,831 


1 
4,e24*039 

a.Oi3.9;27 

ai,&29.7« 

17i41S 

874.516 


99,244  »96t 


2a,447;i6e 


06634 


eU6,100 

4J48,B00 

fla.l4A 

70,027 

6.619,449 


I,3&l,fl06 
680,046 


"ij 

368; 

0,7O$,floa 


18,150,7OT 


44,3&0,G66 


£ 

3.010,101 

918,941 

sad, 496 

CiO,SSl 

890,944 

10.777 

9,39S.3H4* 


M 

U9.863.9ffi 
85»,asi,2M 

94,«5,S6B 
U»979,8TT 
13.368.187 
70,74&.a80 


l3,6U,42r  M7.048.0fl3 


*Ineluditig  kattri-gtsm  valued  at  £9,099,619. 


Gold*  MINING. 

The  history  of  the  finding  of  gold  in  this  colony  was  briefly 
sketched  in  the  Year-books  for  1893  and  1894,  and  need  not^  there- 
fore, be  repeated  here,  but  a  word  may  be  said  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  mining.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  early 
days,  when  a  man  wanted  but  a  pick  and  shovel,  tm  dish  and 
cradle,  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  livelihood  on  the  diggings.  The  rich 
shallow  gravels  have  been  to  all  appearances  worked  out,  the  ground 
is  getting  deeper,  the  inroads  of  water  more  troublesome,  and 
greatly-improved  appliances  are  needed  in  order  to  pump  the  water 
or  wash  away  the  masses  of  drift  that  overlie  the  gold-bearing  layers 
on  the  bottom. 

The  difficulty  for  many  years  experienced  in  working  the  beds  ol 
the  larger  rivers  has  been  at  last  overcome  by  the  use  of  dredging 
machinery.  Dredging  has  not  only  been  adopted  for  working  river- 
beds, but  has  also  been  applied  to  great  advantage  on  river  flats, 
which  cannot  be  profitably  worked  by  any  other  means.  So  suc- 
cessful, indeed,  has  this  method  proved,  that  it  seems  to  be  de- 
veloping into  a  very  considerable  branch  of  the  mining  industry. 

Bo  numerous  are  rapid  streams  and  rivers  in  New  Zealand 
that  water  is  easily  available  for  supplying  direct  motive-power  for 
all  kinds  of  mining  machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  electric  energy  where  the  water-supply  is  distani 
from  the  scene  of  operations.      It  has  been  used  at  Skipper's  for 
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years  to  generate  electricity  by  means  of  dynamos,  the  current  being 
transmitted  a  distance  of  several  miles  over  a  high  range  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  a  crashing  battery.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  apphances  since  the  method  was  first 
adopted,  and  at  present  some  67  per  cent,  of  the  powder  required  to 
generate  electricity  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Skipper's  was  the  first  place  in  New  Zealand,  if  not  in  the  world, 
where  electricity  was  used  to  drive  a  crushing  battery  ;  and  it  is  now 
used  at  the  Premier  Mine,  Macetown,  on  the  Arrow  River,  for  mine 
haulage.  Electricity  has  been  adopted  wfth  equal  success  at  the 
Brunoer  coal-mines,  near  Grey  mouth »  for  working  the  haulage  and 
pumping  machinery.  It  is  also  used  for  mining  purposes  at  the 
West  port  Coai  Company's  Denniston  mines. 

The  total  number  of  gold- miners  employed  in  1899-1 9{X)  was 
13,291  as  against  14,198  for  the  previous  year.  In  some  places^ 
more  especially  in  Otago»  Nelson,  and  the  West  Coast,  many  of 
the  miners  do  not  depend  entirely  on  mining,  but  employ  a  part  of 
their  time  in  farming  and  other  pursuits. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  export  during  the  years 
ending  Slst  March,  1899,  and  31st  March.  1900,  for  the  several 
districts,  and  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  exported  from 
the  colony  from  the  Ist  January,  18*57,  to  the  31st  March,  1900. 
are  shown  hereunder;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  include  the 
whole  of  the  golri  produced,  as  no  doubt  much  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  colony  from  time  to  time  by  people  who  have  evaded  the  duty* 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  used  for  making  jewellery  and  ornaments ; — 

Table  showing  tbk  Quantity  and  Value  of  Gold  emtsbib  foh  Expoeta 

TION   FROM   Nkw   ZeaLAKD   FOB  TBS!    YeAHS    EWDED  THH   31ST    MaRCH,    1899 
AKD   1900,   AND  THfi   TOTAL  QOAlfTtTT   ABD   VALfnc  l*B01l  JANUAEY,   18d7«  TO 

31ST  March,  1900» 


Ymr 

eodiMc 

Year  «{idlaR 

Slit  M&rch.  Itm. 

aiftt  March,  1000. 

Increafi« 
for 

Total  Quantity  and 

Biito^iot 

Year  enditrg 
SiBt  Kl&rclip 

Value  froin  Jannarj, 

^        I 

1857,  to  3Iat  Uiu-cb. 

%r- 

Value. 

t"'  1    ^**''- 

i9oa. 

1*00, 

Oz. 

£ 

08- 

£ 

0». 

Os. 

M 

Auokl&nd    .* 

148.183 

515,463 

168,836 

625,207 

20,653 

2,484,394 

9,340,986 

Weliingtoti,, 

. . 

. , 

188 

706 

Marlbamugh 

621 

2^406 

344 

1.382 

•277 

86.575 

337,290 

Netsou 

1,720 

6.882 

2,58^ 

10,251 

869 

258,029 

1,019,139 

West  Coast.. 

74,700 

298,824 

94,081 

376,076 

19,381 

6,91S»251 

23,506,068 

Canterbury,. 

12 

49 

22 

87 

10 

82 

328 

Otago 

76.289 
303.52S 

315,306 

126.791 

513,341 

48,502    , 

5,588,689 

22,135,321 

Total!  . . 

1,168,930 

392,663 

1,526.344 

89,138 

14,331,206 

66,339,718 

^  Decreaae. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  last  year 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  gold  of  H9,138oi5-,  or  29'37  per  cent,  on 
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the  figures  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Ea,ch  gold-mining 
district,  excepting  Marlborough,  showed  an  increased  output,  the 
Ota^o  fields  in  particular  yielding  no  less  than  48,502  oz.  more  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  exportation  last  year 
Auckland  contributed  4300  per  cent. ;  Marlborough,  009  per  cent. ; 
Nelson,  066  per  cent. ;  West  Coast,  23*96  per  cent. ;  and  Otago, 
32-29  per  cent. 

Production  of  Australasian  Qoldfields. 

The  gold  yield  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  1896,  1897,  and 
1898  was  as  under : — 


1806. 

1807. 

1898. 

Ob. 

Oz. 

Ob. 

Queensland 

. .       640,385 

796,885 

920,048 

New  South  Wales    . . 

..       296,072 

292,217 

840,493 

Victoria 

..       806,087 

812,765 

837,257 

South  Australia 

29,004 

10,322 

31,961 

Western  Australia    . . 

281,265 

675,082 

1,050,184 

Tasmania  . . 

62,591 

60,735 

74,233 

New  Zealand 

263,722 

251,645 
2,899,651 

280,176* 

2.378,126 

3,634,361 

The  increase  for  the  period  is  1,156,225  oz.  The  mint  value  of 
Australasian  gold  averages  £3  16b.  per  ounce,  and  a  comparison  of 
value  is  therefore  as  follows :  1896,  £9,036,879 ;  1897,  £11,018,674 ; 
1898,  £13,430,533 :  increase,  1896  to  1898,  £4,393,664. 

The  Cyanide  Process. 

On  the  Hauraki  Goldfields  gold  is  often  found  either  in  so 
finely  divided  a  form  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  amalgamation 
fail  to  recover  a  payable  percentage,  or  it  is  associated  with,  or 
entangled  in,  base  metallic  minerals  which  necessitate  the  adop- 
tion of  scientific,  and  often  costly,  methods  of  treatment.  In  these 
goldfields  the  successful  use  of  the  cyanide  process  is  steadily 
extending,  with  the  result  that  many  ores  that  formerly  were  worked 
at  a  loss  by  amalgamation  processes  now  yield  regular  returns  on 
the  capital  invested. 

Indeed,  the  cyanide  process  is  the  most  noteworthy  improve- 
ment as  yet  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  gold-  and  silver-bearing 
ores.  It  is  particularly  suitable  where  the  gold  is  found  in  the 
ore  in  fine  particles ;  whereas,  if  the  gold  be  at  all  coarse,  cyanide 
will  do  no  more  than  cleanse  and  brighten  its  surface  and  render  it 
fitter  for  amalgamation.  In  a  paper  on  "  Cyaniding  in  New  Zea- 
land," Mr.  James  Park,  F.6.S.,  comments  on  the  treatment  of  these 
ores : — 

*  From  preceding  infonnation  it  will  be  observed  thtk%  the  gold  produce  for  New 
Zealand  increased  since  1898  to  380,668 os.  in  1800. 
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wmm  tmm$kiu^aff  tbM  no  fonbtr  ioprovcoMBt 

OMMf  dii*dvM^taft«  m  eaiDpftr«d  with 
Hm  coti  of  lb*  pf#tlaraiM7  dry it>|  of  Um  ot««  the  krv  i«fef 
lii#  IftfM  liupbii  of  irmli  raqnirtd  fot  kadklag.    In  1867 
lots  ttMir  >tlgittiop  to  wel  enMbinf,  and  one  by 

IWIt  lb*  diflfr«nl  milU  bftve  b*eii  Mbfftmg  wet  ci 
IbDM  drf  cfotblDf  it  tb«  csosftkni,  Mni  not,  m  it  mmm  tma 

Wa  Cntibiiif . 

I«  For  <>ret  contAlsiDg  a  Urge  proporiioo  of  free,  tmtiXy  ttiimlg&zombI«  yold, 
with  »  o^rtum  ^oporUon  of  fine  or  '*  float  "gold,  and  aiUer-MLlphide,  tb«  mUl 

(aJ  CniabJng  with  water, 

{hA  Plate  aroalgaBiAlioD. 

\e  )  SjntMluit€  wpMBlion  of  iaDds  and  ilimee. 

\d,)  Cyanide  ifMtBMDl  of  taodi  aod  ilxmei  hj  oidioary  perooUtton. 

A  l^ptoal  example  of  act  ore  of  tbij  claAe  is  that  of  the  Kauri  Gold  Estalf-e, 
ftl  Opftonut,  where  a  new  forty-ttamp  mill  hae  jasi  sfcajted.  The  saode  and 
btav?  fiimee  are  gubfected  to  the  **  doable  ''  cjanide  IreatmeDt ;  but  it  fa  doubt- 
ful if  the  ftdditmnaf  saving  will  pay  for  the  extra  laboar  InTOlTed.  So  far  no 
provfelon  haa  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  fine  elimeB.  li  tbey  are  worth 
ill  tbay  will  probably  be  treated  by  agitation  and  decanting. 

Yl.  For  a  clean  ore,  atmoiit  identical  with  that  described  above,  but  oon- 
taintng  a  «iiiall  proportion  of  free  am&if^amable  gold  and  a  large  proportion  of 
line  cyacidlng  go]a«  with  little  or  no  Blimes,  the  method  of  treatment  at  the 
Grown  Mtnee  li  :— 

ia\  Cruahing  with  oyanide  solution. 

lb\  Drr«ot  oyanide  treatment  of  mixed  sands  and  sltmes  by  peroolation. 

\t.\  Plate  anialgaoiation  of  free  gold. 

With  an  ore  exoeptlonaily  free  from  Nlimea,  it  seems  that  the  order  of 
treatment  oould  be  reveraed  with  advantage  as  regards  both  stamp  duty  and 
•fBcieficy  of  amalgamation  on  the  plates. 

nr  For  ores  containing  some  easily  amalgam&ble  gold,  and  fine  gold 
elated  with  pyrites  and  silver-sulpbldes«  the  treatment  used  is : — 

ia.\  Crashing  with  water. 

\h\  Plate  amalgamation. 

\c,)  HpiUHUU  separation  of  fine  eltmos,  if  Deoessary. 

Jd.)  Vnnner  eonoQiitration  of  sutphurets. 
«.)  Cyanide  treatment  of  sands  by  percolation, 
/)  Oyanide  trt>atment  of  sands  by  agitation  and  decanting. 
{tj.\  Cyanide  treatment  of  concentrates  by  agitation. 
The  practice  at  the  Woodstock  mill  is  a  typical  example  of  this  aystem,  tlt« 
dcjiikilM  btiing  as  foil  awn  :  The  ore  i»  ohaloedomc  and  flubly  cryatallino  qunrtm, 
containing  a  Mnmll  proportion  uf  clayey  matter  and  a  little  pyrites.  It  ih  etalncd 
a  gre.vl»>h^  and  btackiiih -brown  colour  through  the  presence  of  iron  and  man- 
laneNe  o^tilnM. 

IV,  K(»r  vorv  slimy  ores,  oontainifig  very  littla  easily  amaJciftmahla  gold  and 
a  largo  proportion  of  eitromi^ly  Que  gold,  be«»ide»  the  udual  silver  sulphidea^  the 
IfvAtment  m  aH  fulIowM :  — 
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OOLD-MINmO, 

(a.)  Cruflliing  witli  cyanide  soluiion. 

ib,)  Spitginlte  Reparation  of  R&ndB  nod  Blimes, 

(c.)  Tr«<atnieiit  of  siiurtH  by  percolation. 

{ti.)  Treatment  of  slimes  by  agitation  and  decanting. 

Tbifi  metliod  of  treatment  is  anbjeot  to  VAtious  modtfio&tlonB  as  reg&r^A 
meobanio&l  ftpplianoea  and  methods  of  applicaUan,  but  the  general  principlei 
are  the  same  everywhere. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  December,  1897,  and  termed  "  The 
Cyanide  Process  Gold-extraction  Act,  1897/'  an  agreement  was 
approved  by  Parliament  uoder  which  the  Government  arranged  to 
purchase  the  patent  righls  in  New  Zealand  of  the  Cassel  Gold- 
extracting  Gompaoy,  thns  rendering  the  said  patent  rights  available 
for  miiiiug  purposes  at  reasonable  rates  of  royalty.  The  process 
need  under  the  patent  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  cyanide 
process,  and  the  operation  of  the  Act  should  prove  highly  important 
in  the  development  o(  low-grade  ores,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
niiniog  industry,  The  royahiea  received  by  the  Government  up  to 
the  31st  March,  1899,  amounted  to  £1,774  18s.  7d. 

Qimris  ajid  Alluvial  Workings. 

The  working  of  quartz  mines  and  deep  alluvial  drifts  necessitates 
a  large  outlay  of  money  before  returns  can  be  expected,  and  can  only 
be  undertaken  when  capital  is  available.  In  the  case  of  quartz 
mines,  they  must  be  sufficiently  opened  up  to  ascertaia  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  reefs  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  reduction 
machinery,  which  must  be  constructed  on  the  most  modern  prin- 
ciples to  insure  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  handling  and  treat- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  ore. 

The  introduction  of  capital  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the 
claims  not  only  to  be  opened  up  at  greater  depths  than  heretofore, 
but  they  will  also  be  worked  in  a  more  systematic  and  economical 
manner.  Modern  machinery  and  appliances  are  introduced  and 
erected  for  the  reduction  and  treatment  of  the  ores,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  far  larger  percentage  of  the  gold  will  be  recovered 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  improved  appliances  introduced  in  dredging  and  hydraulic 
elevating  and  sluicing  machinery  have  maiie  it  possible  to  work  with 
pro6t  alluvial  ground  and  driits  that  a  few  years  ago  could  not  be 
handled  remuneratively. 

In  the  successful  development  of  alluvial  drifts  containing  only  a 
few  grains  of  gold  to  the  ton  or  cubic  yard,  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  water  is  of  primary  importance,  and  to  secure  this  the 
construction  of  expensive  races  must  be  undertaken  as  the  initial 
step  towGurds  systematic  working. 

In  the  colony  there  are  large  areas  covered  with  auriferous  drifts 
which  will  prove  remunerative  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  can 
be  obtained  to  work  them  on  an  extensive  scale;  and  the  number 
of  men  who  can  be  profitably  employed  iu  alluvial  workings  will 
necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  available. 
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COAD- MINING, 

The  extent  of  the  coal  •  measures  in  New  Zealand  will  make 
coal -raining  one  of  the  large  industries  in  the  colony,  especially 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  where  bituminous  coal  exists 
equals  if  not  superior^  in  quality  to  coal  of  the  same  class  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  1878  to  the 
end  of  1899  is  shown  below : — 


Imported. 

1  ?>:la 

Exported 

(excluding 

Coal  for 

Fuel  by 

So5 

YMf, 

^3    p 

1 

Total. 

Yearly 
Inerease. 

Ooeao      1 

Staamers). 

Total 

witI 
Coll 

Tons. 

Tonn. 

Tom.    ' 

TOUR. 

TODB. 

Ton*. 

Toub. 

1878     , . 

162,218 

174,148 

336,366 

3.921 

332.445 

1879     , . 

231/218 

69*000 

158,076 

389.204 

7,195 

382,099 

49^664 

1B80     ., 

299,923 

68,705 

123,298 

423,221 

7,021 

416,200 

94,101 

1S81      ,. 

337,262 

87,339 

129,962 

467,224 

6,626 

460,698 

44,398 

1882      .. 

378.27ii 

41,010 

129,582 

607,854 

4,245 

503.609 

43,011 

1883      . , 

421/764 

48,492 

123,540 

545,304 

7,172 

538.182 

34,523 

1884     .. 

480.831 

59,067 

148.444 

629,275 

6,354 

622,921 

84,789 

1886     .« 

611,063 

80.233 

130,202 

641.265 

2,371 

638,894 

15,97JI 

1886     .. 

534,858 

38,290 

119,878 

654,226 

2,862 

661,864 

12.470 

1887     .. 

658,620 

24,267 

107.230 

665.850 

12.951 

652,899 

1.535 

1888     .. 

618,695 

66,275 

101.341 

715,236 

27.678 

687.558 

34.669 

1889     ,. 

686.445 

-27,450* 

128.063 

714.508 

39,290 

675.218 

12.340 

1890     .. 

637.397 

50,952 

110,939 

748.336 

33.404 

714,932 

39,714 

1891     . . 

668,794 

31,397 

125,318 

794,112 

29,093 

764,019 

49,087 

1892     . . 

6731 316 

4,621 

125,453 

798,768 

28,169 

770,599 

6.580 

1898     .. 

691,648 

18,233 

117,444 

808,992 

24.288 

734,704 

14,105 

189i     .. 

719,546 

27,998 

112,961 

832,607 

25,449 

807. ass  1 

22,854 

1895     .. 

726,664 

7,108 

108, 198 

834.852 

26.151 

808,701 

1.648 

1896     .. 

792,851 

66,197 

101.756 

894. C07 

27,974 

866.633 

57,982 

1897      ,. 

840,718 

47,86S 

110,907 

951,620 

26,639 

924.981 

58,848 

1898      . . 

907,033 

66,320 

115,427 

1,022,460 

18,348 

1.004,112 

79,131 

1899      . . 

975,234 

68,201 

99,655 

1,074,889 

14,146 

1.060,748 

56,681 

*  Decrease. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  with  the  exception  of 
1889,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from 
the  mines  in  the  coboy,  year  after  year,  since  records  have  been 
kept  by  the  Mines  Department.  The  yearly  increase  in  output  is 
principally  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  consumption  within  the 
colony.  During  a  period  of  twenty  one  years  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  in  New  Zealand  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  728,298  toos, 
showing  that  new  industries  are  quickly  springing  up,  requiring  fuel 
for  generating  motive-power. 

The  total  output  from  the  mines  last  year  was  975,234  tons,  as 
against  907,033  tons  for  1898,  an  increased  output  of  68.201  tons. 
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The  coal  imported  from  other  countries  was  99,655  tons,  against 
115,427  tons  in  1898,  a  decrease  in  the  importation  last  year  of 
15,772  tons.  The  imports  were  98,786  tons  from  New  South'Wales, 
456  tons  from  Queensland,  363  tons  from  Victoria,  and  50  tons  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  export  of  coal  was  93,843  tons,  of 
which  89,480  tons  were  colonial  produce,  and  4,363  tons  imported 
coal  from  other  countries.  Of  the  coal  exported,  79,697  tons  were 
for  coaling  direct  steamers  trading  hetween  the  colony  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  been  treated  as  coal  consumed  within  the 
colony,  these  steamers  trading  wholly  between  New  Zealand  and 
Great  Britain.  Taking,  therefore,  the  output  from  the  mines  and 
the  coal  imported,  there  is  a  total  of  1,074,889  tons,  of  which 
14,146  tons  were  exported,  leaving  the  consumption  within  the 
colony  last  year  1,060,743  tons,  as  against  1,004,112  tons  for  1898, 
an  increased  consumption  of  56,631  tons. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  output  last  year  was  in  the  Grey- 
mouth  district — namely,  36,021  tons.  There  was  also  an  increased 
production  from  the  mines  in  the  Westport  district  of  22,722  tons, 
in  the  Otago  District  of  16,821  tons,  in  the  Southland  district  of 
1,103  tons,  in  the  Malvern  district  of  845  tons,  and  from  the  Mokau 
of  817  tons ;  but  there  was  a  decline  in  other  plaices,  the  largest 
falling  off  being  in  the  Kawakawa  and  Hikurangi  district,  5,671  tons. 

The  quantities  of  coal  produced  in  each  district  are  as 
under : — 


Name  of  District. 

Output  of  CJoal. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Approximate 
total  Output  of 

Ck>al  up  to  the 
Slst  December, 

1W9. 

1898. 

1899. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Kawakawa  and  Hikurangi 

61,661 

67.332 

-  6,671 

1,083,180 

Whangarei,    Kamo,   Ngunguru, 

15,662 

16,808 

-   1,146 

407,623 

and  Whauwhau 

Waikato 

68,929 

70,191 

-  1,262 

1,089,977 

Mokau 

4,876 

4,059 

+       817 

22,588 

Pelorus 

, , 

711 

West  Wanganui 

"240 

1,230 

-       990 

51,236 

Weatport 

363,043 

340,321 

+22,722 

3,346,347 

Reefton 

4,017 

6,076 

-   1,059 

79.766 

Greymouth    .. 

154,647 

118.626 

+36,021 

2.669,201 

Malvern 

14.192 

13.347 

+       846 

369,224 

Timaru 

. , 

10,657 

Otago 

249,824 

233,003 

+  16,821 

3,807,124 

Southland      .. 

48,143 

47,040 

+  1,103 

521,347 

Totals 

976,234 

907,033 

+68,201 

13,458,880 

The  following  table,  constructed  from  "  Laboratory  Beports  of 
the  Geological  Survey**  (Sir  J.  Hector)  gives  the  composition  of 
samples  of  New   Zealand  coals  freshly  taken  from  the  principal 
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r  's 

De«erlj>kion, 

Locality. 

Aaalyda. 

Il 

I 

H 

■       s, 

h 

1 

1 

L 

'  _l 

^^ 

Anthracite 

Acheron « Oanterbury  . . 

8412 

1-96 

1-80 

12-12 

10  9318-50    ^H 

^H 

BituminoaB 

Coalbrookdale 

74  83 

20-50 

1-16 

3-51 

9-7016  45          V 

^H 

* 

7000 

22  16 

252 

5-33 

9-1015-40          M 

^H 

Banbury 

69-97 

25-71 

099 

3  33 

909 

1538    ^M 

^H 

Altered  brown  ooal 

Malvtint  Hillfl 

6854 

19-89 

4  15 

742 

8-27 

1250    ^H 

^1 

Bltuminoiifl 

TyiieAJde 

66-59 

29-18 

0-82 

4-41 

8-52, 

18  65    ^H 

^B 

Gl&iioe  coal 

RakaJa  Gorge 

6451 

3127 

676 

746 

830 

1320    ^H 

^           8 

Bitumiuaua 

Wallsend      .. 

62  87 

31-64 

1-66 

3-83 

61713-82    ^H 

g 

» 

Grey  River   . . 

62  37 

2944| 

19y 

620 

8  01  13-22    ^H 

111 

Pitch  coal 

Kawakawa  ,. 

61-16 

28  00 

2-51 

833 

7  9612-55    ^H 

11 

BiUimiiious 

Preservation  Iiilet 

60  88 

28  80 

4-33 

619 

7  91  12-80          ■ 

la 

Pitch  coal 

Blackball,  Grey  River 

60-20 

29  97 

801 

1-82 

7  8*^12  20          m 
7-761180    ^^ 

13 

Bltumiuous 

Mokihmui     . . 

69-75 

32  14 

3-97 

4  14 

14 

•                  *  - 

Coalpit  Heath 

5881 

38  98 

1-02 

1-19 

764112-96    ^H 

16 

Mokihiniii    .. 

5792 

34  94 

3-96 

318 

750,1275    ^W 

16 

• 

Bruuner  Mine 

56  62 

356B 

1-59 

611 

7  3612  46          V 

17 

m                             •  • 

56-21 

37-73 

1-60 

4-56 

7-3012-36     m 

18 

Westport      ,.             W 

5601 

37-17 

260 

422 

7-28  12-30    ^B 

19 

«                             ■  ■ 

Mokihirmi    .. 

55-59 

38-86 

3-)  6 

2-39 

7-20:12  22    ^H 

90 

Bninaer 

54  16 

36-85 

2  50 

7-49 

7  04111-91    ^H 

SI 

Altered  browti  coal 

Malvern  Hills 

63*29 

3204 

1265 

202 

6921150    ^H 

^         2S 

Bitammoua 

WallBend      ,, 

53-10 

3547 

141 

10-0-2 

6-9011-66    ^H 

^B 

• 

Otauiataura  Creok     . . 

52-89 

36  6:3 

2  19 

8-29 

6-9011*70    ^H 

^V 

* 

Near  Citpo  Farewell  . , 

61-37 

3872 

4  3R 

5-53 

6-3111-60    ^H 

V                25 

Pitch  coiil 

Rawakawa   . . 

m\h 

4263 

41H 

3-04 

6-501180          ■ 

m        36 

Glance  ooal 

Wliaiigarei   .. 

50  U 

^8  6.S 

8-01 

3-20 

6  50  11-75           ■ 

^B        27 

Pitch  coal 

Kamo 

60  01 

mm 

961 

2-69 

6-5011-17           ■ 

^B        26 

Brown  coal          , .  | 

Malv«.>m  Hills 

4999 

35-42 

n-79 

280 

6-4910-90          ■ 

^~         29 

Feniliill 

4995 

'5696 

1200 

1  10 

d-4910-99           ■ 

■^               30 

«                 *  * 

Allandate      ,, 

4731 

'^^'2^y 

12  41 

6  02    6-16  10  96           ■ 

I                81 

Kaitangata  .. 

46  4R 

3>t  48 

14  66 

538    6041022            ■ 

■               32 

m                                 *  * 

Shag  Paint  .. 

4621 

32  65 

16  02 

5  12    60010-16            ■ 

I               33 

m                                 •  • 

HomobUNh    , . 

44'92 

3G0(> 

15-83 

3  25    5-63   9-87           ■ 

■               34 

Pitch  ctml 

Hikurangi,  Wbangarei 

4450 

4700 

5  99, 

251    5-78   9*79           ■ 

■                35 

Brown  coal 

HokoQiii       . . 

44  28 

38  22 

16-50 

l-OOi  5-75   9'77           ■ 

■                36 

« 

Kaitangata  « . 

44  11 

38  32 

15  44 

2  13    5  74  9  96            ■ 

I               37 

*                  *  • 

Nightoaps     .  * 

4362^ 

S3  68 

ie-33 

4-37    6.671  9-69           ■ 

^H          ^ 

Pitch  coal 

8biig  Point  ., 

43-m 

d0  06 

15  82 

10-94    5-61   9-52    ^M 

^H         39 

Brown  ooal 

Springfield    ,, 

4268 

S3'&6 

1865 

6-01    5  55  9  38    ^^1 

^M         40 

*                 1  • 

Orepuki 

42-64 

96^26 

14-44 

666 

5-54   9  38    ^H 

m^      41 

» 

Kaitangata  ,, 

38  29 

1243 

17-60 

11-78 

4-87i  8-32    ^H 

1          ^s 

m                             •  ■ 

Shag  Point  . . 

35-76  30  86 

13  22 

2016 

4  64   7  85    ^H 

1          ^3 

ir                                   •  • 

Allandala      .. 

84  7241*43 

18-99 

486 

4  51   7-63    ^H 

■          44; 

Pitch  coal 

Grey  Rtver  . . 

84-72  56-48 

620 

260 

451   7  68    ^H 

Fob  0O1CP4B13ON.                                                    ^^| 

^H             N«wcaAtk,  N.S,W.  | 

Beat                              ..  j58-33  34  171  1*83|  5  67|  7-5012  82    ^H 

^H 

WorAt                           ,J53'34  26-66   3  3316-671  6  901172    ^^ 

^^^                 *Tbo  second  coiumn 

headed  "Evapcratire  Power*'  is  obtained  by  the    u^e  of  a     ^^H 

M                 multiple  computed  from 

the  results  nf  Prof es^- or  Livemedj^e's  eitperiinnnt«<  upon  the  eoala           V 

■                of  New  South  W&Jea.    Tb 

B  mu]ti|4e  used  for  the  first  column  in  the  one  wbiob  haa  loaf            ^k 

■                   bden  £«iior&lly  uned  for  1 

cocnputmi;  the  evaporfitive  power  of  coals ;  but.  to  prevent  aav    .^^H 
tiparisoQ  of  oor  ooals  with  those  of  New  Soatb  Walea.  the  Mooad    ^^H 

■                 Onfitlr  ftud  prejudicial  00 u 

J 
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As  regards  the  quality  of  the  coal,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
late  Sir  John  Coode,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  London,  stated  :  "  The  bituminous  coal  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  is  declared  by  engineers  to  be  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  description  from  any  part  of  the 
world." 

The  quantity  of  each  class  of  coal  produced  in  1898  and  1899 
was: — 


CUm  of  Coal. 

OatpatofCk>al. 

Inoreftse. 

Approximate 
total  Oatpat  of 

Coal  ap  to  the 

3l8t  December, 

1890. 

1800. 

189a 

BUuminouB  .. 

Pitch              

Brown 
Lignite 

Tons. 
588,086 

87,885 
814,642 

84,821 

Tone. 
688,477 

86,482 
298,865 

88,769 

Tons. 
49,669 

1,408 
16,177 

1,062 

Tons. 

7,272,962 

1,760,828 

8,979,161 

446,484 

Totals 

975,284 

907,088 

68,201 

18,458,880 

It  has  been  computed  that  to  deliver  coal  at  the  pit-mouth  costs 
in  labour  6s.  a  ton.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  all  the  coal- 
mines last  year  was  2,158,  and  the  output  of  coal,  975,284  tons : 
the  average  earning  per  man  would  ^us  be  £135  17s.  9d.  per  annum, 
or  about  £2  12s.  8d.  per  week. 

OtHBB  MbTALB  OB  MnVBBALB. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  colony  to  prospect  and  develop 
mines  other  than  for  gold  and  silver.  The  only  exports  last  year  of 
metalliferous  products,  excluding  gold  and  silver,  were  135  tons 
of  manganese-ore,  1,227  tons  of  sulphur,  and  small  parcels  of 
other  minerals,  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  £6,998. 

Eaubi-gum. 
The  quantity  of  kauri-gum  exported  last  year  was  11,116  tons, 
as  against  9,905  tons  for  1898.    Last  year's  produce  (£607,919) 
gave  an  average  value  of  about  £54  18s.  9d.  per  ton,  while  for  1898 
the  average  was  £59  48.  9d.  per  ton. 


SECTION  XV.— METEOROLOGY. 


Tbmperatube,    Rainfall,    Atmospheric    Pressure,    and 

THROUGHOUT    NeW    ZeAL4ND,    AS   OBSERVED   AT    SiX 

Stations,  for  the  Year  1899. 


Wind, 


{Frotn  Tables  prepared  by  Sir  James  Hector.) 


Thb  Obsbbyations  wbbe  taken  at  9.30  a.m. 


Temperatare 
in  Shade. 

Rainfall. 

Stations  and  Months. 

1 

1 

49    ■ 

l^revailins 
Wind. 

t 

1 

Fall. 

II 

Auckland  (lat.  de""  50'  S. ; 

opahr. 

oPahr.l  No. 

Inches. 

Inohes. 

long.  174°  60'  40"  E. ;  alt. 

I 

125  ft.). 

January 

80-0 

540  1  13 

8640 

29-830 

SW,  N,  NE. 

February 

84-5 

500       7 

1860 

30030 

NE,  SB. 

March 

770 

520     10 

2200 

80030 

8,  NE,  SW. 

April 

760 

60-0     11 

2410 

30  050 

SE.  SW. 

May 

730 

410  :  16 

2-980 

29-950 

SW,  S,  NW. 

June 

631 

39  0  ;  14 

4760 

30-060 

SE.  NE,  E. 

July 

610 

370  I  17 

6320 

30020 

SW,  SE. 

August 

650 

410  '  12 

2780 

80120 

SE.  SW. 

September    . . 

65  0 

44-5      10 

1-310 

30140 

SW. 

October 

680 

470 

22 

4-790 

29-980 

SW. 

November    . . 

720 

480 

16 

2050 

29  960 

SW,  NE. 

December    . . 

780 

63-5 

6 

0-340 

29-990 

SW. 

New  Plymouth  (lat.  89°  8'  86" 

8. ;  long.  174°  4'  68"  E. ; 

alt.  100  ft.). 

January 

760 

440 

16 

9-990 

29-700 

NE,  SW. 

February      . . 

790 

400 

8 

3950 

30  010 

SE. 

March 

81-5 

430 

18 

3650 

30  024 

SE.  NW. 

April 

790 

400 

16 

6-490 

30132 

NW. 

May 

75  0 

330 

15 

9420 

29-984 

SE. 

June 

720 

420 

9 

8  842 

30128 

SE. 

July 

890 

350 

22 

6  530 

29-990 

SW,  SE. 

August 

780 

340 

13 

8-900 

30  210 

SE. 

September    . . 

730 

360 

22 

2840 

30-250 

NR,  SE. 

October 

730 

370 

25 

6860 

30  000 

NE,  W,  NW. 

November 

750 

400 

20 

5-216 

29-980 

NE,  NW. 

December    . . 

770 

470 

23 

2980 

30030 

W. 

MBTBOBOLOOT. 
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''\^lVnr\     «-i-'-n. 

II 
H 

So 

Stations  and  Months. 

1 

1  il 

Prevailing 
Wind. 

Pall. 

Wellington  (lat.  4r  16'  26" 

•Fahr. 

1 

oPahr.  No 

Inches. 

Inches. 

S.;  long.  174°  47'  26"  E.; 

alt.  140  ft.). 

January 

76-3 

600 

16 

4-836' 

29731 

NW. 

February      . . 

730 

440 

9 

8-423 

80  093 

NW,  SB. 

March 

760 

41-9 

12 

4-578 

30  045 

NW.  SB. 

April 

730 

38  9 

13 

3  608 

30  017 

NW,  S 

May 

650 

37-0 

26 

6-870 

29  949 

SB,  S,  NW. 

June 

690 

360 

15 

2-660 

30-087 

S,  NW. 

July 

673 

31P 

22 

6  447 

29956 

NW.  S. 

August 

690 

340 

15 

2-431 

30-208 

SB. 

September    . . 

640 

380 

10 

3616 

80-065 

NW. 

October 

680 

890 

17 

2-520 

29756 

NW.  S. 

November 

740 

880 

15 

2-250 

29  843 

NW.  S. 

December 

730 

440 

12 

4478 

29  843 

NW. 

Hokitika(lat.42°41'3a'8.; 

long.   170°  69'   E.;    alt. 

12  ft.). 

- 

January                 ^     . . 

760 

44-6 

19 

20-640 

29  684 

SW,  NW. 

February 

76-5 

39  5 

4 

3380 

30  077 

SW. 

March 

82  6 

39-5 

10 

8830 

30  020 

SW. 

April 

70  0 

390 

9 

4650 

30  083 

SW. 

May 

660 

38-0 

10 

10580 

29-911 

E. 

June 

620 

32-6 

12 

4-450 

30-041 

B. 

July 

600 

270 

16 

8640 

29-984 

E. 

August 

66-6 

310 

6 

1-380 

30162 

E. 

September    . . 

616 

340 

19 

6760 

30  051 

SW.  NW. 

October 

69  6 

360 

18 

11-880 

29783 

SW. 

November    . . 

720 

370 

16 

10  390 

29  830 

SW. 

December 

690 

426 

16 

13400 

29-861 

SW,  NW. 

Dunedin(lat.46°62'ir8.; 

long.  170°  31'  7"  E. ;  alt. 

800  ft.). 

« 

January 

810 

400 

13 

6-506 

29-605 

NB.  W. 

February 

790 

400 

9 

3218 

30  025 

SW. 

March 

790 

360 

16 

6144 

29978 

SW,  NE. 

April 
May 

790 

360 

15 

3-867 

29  921 

SW,  w 

620 

330 

15 

3622 

29-917 

SW. 

June 

680 

320 

6 

0-816 

29-984 

SW. 

July 

660 

230 

16 

3  772 

29  906 

SW.  w. 

August 

68^0 

300 

10 

1-834 

30186 

W,  SW. 

September    . . 

700 

340 

10 

2  202 

29  941 

W.  SW. 

October 

800 

320 

16 

1-796 

29708 

SW. 

November     . . 

740 

330 

16 

3688 

29-749 

SW,  NB 

December    . . 

760 

410 

20 

8-866 

29708 

SW,  w. 
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TeQiperatnr«  is 
Bhade. 

Rainfall. 

II 
11 

i 

i 

m  » 

Prerailinf 
Wind. 

1 

1 

f| 

F^. 

Gbatb&m  lalftTida  (lat.  i3^b2' 

'^Falir, 

*  Fahr. 

No. 

Inehe*. 

Inohei, 

S. ;  long.  ITG'*  4a'  W.;  alL 
January 

690 

41"0 

14 

2750 

29-600 

SW.  NW. 

February 

690 

400 

11 

4730 

29  950 

sw. 

March 

690 

42-0 

9 

3420 

30'W0 

SW.N.  NE. 

April 

660 

43-6 

13 

2230 

29870 

SW.  NW. 

May 

61-0 

880 

19 

3640 

29730 

NW,  SW, 

JuDe 

67-0 

37*0 

17 

1350 

29  980 

SW,  SE. 

July 

660 

81-0 

26 

3-310 

29  670 

sw. 

August 

63*0 

83-0 

18 

1-250 

30  040 

SW.  SK 

September    .. 

69  0 

810 

11 

0-6*20 

29930 

NW,  SW, 

October 

69K> 

39-0 

18 

2600 

29  730 

SW,  W- 

Hovember    » . 

ea-o 

87-0 

20 

3190 

29770 

SE,  N,  SW.  NW, 

December     . . 

67-0 

38"0 

11 

1^370 

29660 

SW»  NW. 

Six  STAnoBa:  Goupaeativie  Table;  Ykab  1899, 


Tempar&lure 
ioSfaade. 

BaliifklL 

2. 

"2 

•d 

« 

^-^              BtaHoni. 

s . 

|l 

& 

Oreatesl 

Fall, 
and  Date. 

mi 

a  E 

1- 

PreraUinf 
Wind. 

«F*lir. 

^Falir. 

No. 

Inches^ 

Inohei. 

Auokland 

B4'5, 
17  Feb. 

37-0, 
26  July 

161 

1-330, 
19  July 

30  013 

SW. 

New  Plymoutb   , . 

89-0, 
19  July 

SS'O, 
la  May 

307 

2-400, 
24  May 

30036 

SE. 

Weill  Dgton 

76-3, 
1,2, 6  Jan. 

31-0, 
15,26  July 

181 

3530, 
6  Feb. 

29-966 

NW* 

Hokitika 

82*5, 
28  Mar. 

270, 
16  July 

152 

4-930, 
SO  Jan, 

29  949 

SW,  E. 

DQnedln 

81 '0. 

230, 

159      2-400, 

29*881 

8W»  W. 

13  Jan. 

25  July 

17  Jan. 

Cbatbam  iBlandt 

690, 

31-0, 

187      2-650, 

29  830 

SW,  NW, 

16  Jan., 

26  July 

,  23  Feb. 

22  Feb., 

10  Sept. 

7  Mar. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  informatioti  published  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  PoasessioDS  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
shows  the  shade  temperature  for  each  month  in  New  Zealand  and 
other  Britiah  Colonies.  The  figures  given  are  the  means  of  four  years 
(H  signifies  highest,  and  L  lowest) : — 
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SECTION    XVI.- 


-OCCUPATION  OF  LAND;  AND  LIVE 

STOCK, 


The  occupation  of  land  must  not  be  confused  with  ownership,*  be- 
cause there  are  large  parcels  of  lauds  held  which  are  unused  and 
unoccupied.  Neither  can  lands  occupied  be  properly  compared  with 
the  returns  of  Crown  lands  alienated  or  in  process  of  alieuation,  for 
certain  lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  which  were 
never  made  waste  lands  of  the  Crowu, 

The  occupied  iands  of  the  colony  for  1899-1900  have  been  re- 
turned by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  34,422,653  acres,  in- 
cluding Crown  lands  leased  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  36,385 
acres  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  the  preceding  year. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  nuoibers  and  acreages  of  holdings, 
grouped  according  to  size,  for  the  four  years  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  compiled  the  information. 

In  1895  the  hoUlings  of  over  1  acre  iti  extent,  as  returned  to  the 

Registrar*General,    numbered   only   46,676.     Holdings  occupied  by 

Maoris  were  excluded,   besides  holdings  of  exactly  one  acre,  also 

gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  residences. t 

OccuptBD  Lands:   Hoi^mnos, 

[This  and  the  sucoeedlog  statement  deal  with  the  full  oxteut  of  oooapied 
land,  if%cluding  Crown  pastoral  leases.] 


No.  of  HoldlogB, 

c 

»:.A<.  ^*  u^iAin^i. 

a«Sr1?«  VM.    4JtV*^**4if^a. 

1896-97, 

1607-08. 

1898^99, 

1899>19Q0. 

1  aore  to        10  acres,  inolosive  . . 

16J15 

17,133 

18,230 

17.454 

10  aorefl 

to       50 

11,006 

11,182 

11.426 

11,505 

50 

100 

6,833 

7.068 

7.276 

7.195 

100 

200 

8,«04 

t},192 

9,164 

9,177 

300 

320 

6,2% 

5,481 

5»584 

5,675 

320 

640 

5,244 

6,436 

5,555 

5,830 

640 

1,000 

1.829 

1,966 

1,946 

2,128 

1,000 

5,000 

2,367 

2,454 

3,589 

9.667 

6.000 

10.000 

343 

345 

369 

352 

10.000 

20,000 

227 

246 

220 

233 

20.000 

^ 

50,000 

102 

164 

175 

169 

50,000 i 

ierefl 

1  and  over 

112 

102 

106 

100 

68.940 

60,769 

62.639 

62,485 

*  The  only  iuformatioa  In  refereoce  to  ownership  of  land,  wbioh  is  avftiliLble,  giv«a 
fl^aroflup  to  tbe  year  1893.  It  U  contained  in  ParliamaatAry  Returt)  B.-SOa  of  that  year. 
{k.nd  stfiti)«  tba  totnl  aumbor  of  ownert  of  Innd  {town  iiud  country  boldiDga  of  all  sices)  to  be 
91,501  for  the  colony.  Bat  the  CotnniiBsioiier  of  Tiut^ea  pointed  out  in  his  romarks  that 
tho  nioBl  important  Agiirei  (Bbowine  ownership  of  productive  land)  are  those  of  free- 
hohlers  outeSdo  boroiiKbs  and  town  distrlctB,  and  exi^luding  holding!  of  under  6  aorea,  j 
TheA6  figures  are  ;— 

New  Zeaulnd  Ownxbh  (Oyslu  S  Agbbb), 

Yearl899  3a.9S5  1  Teu-IBW  94.450 

.     1889  97.492  |  „     1N83 SQ.TVM 

f  At  the  census  of  April,  1806,  the  actual  number  of  poraoiiei  ()cicrjb«d  in  the  oeni 
BchedaloA  aa  having  occupHtions  uctcessitatitig  thtjir  occupying  hoMingM  of  land  was  d^jH 
This  onmber  includes  31^77  farmora.  %n&  raobolders,  1«402  m&rketrgardeoers,  fil9  hor|i-l 
CQUunsts,  490  dairy -faruiflrs.  S£,^  fmit-^rowerB,  175  ourserymon,  39  vlipiefons*  93  poultry^  j 
imrm&n,  19  bee-farmers^  and  16  otherB. 
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The  holdings  are  shown  to  have  increased  by  the  number  of 
3,645  since  1896-97. 

The  total  acreage  of  occupied  land  is  given  in  the  following 
table : — 

Occupied  Lands  :  Acbeaqbs. 


Sizes  of  Holdings 

in  Acres. 
1  to  10  inclusive 

10  .  60        . 

50  .         100        . 
100  .         200        . 
200  .         820        . 
320  .         640 
640  „     1,000 
1,000  .     6,000 
6,000  .    10,000 
10,000  .    20,000 
20,000  .   50,000 
50,000  and  over 


189ft-97. 

Acres. 

.    69,626 

316,493 

548,035 

1,869,170 

1,887,481 

2,449,461 

1,486,698 

4,929,589 

2,422,197 

3,293,706 

4,913,228 

10,126,643 


1897-98. 

Acres. 

68,929 
317,821 
568,798 
1,396,699 
1,431,406 
2,492,275 
1,611,267 
6,165,119 
2,416,149 
8,501,576 
5,261,819 
9,769,121 


1898-99. 

Acres. 

68,671 
315,651 
570,503 
1,401,171 
1,469,859 
2,568,462 
1,649,580 
6,364,539 
2,679,773 
3,274,623 
5,448,033 
9,675,403 


1899-1900. 

Acres. 

70,290 

322,936 

668,716 

1,404,581 

1,475,196 

2,688,231 

1,731,686 

6,495,467 

2,451,078 

3,201,856 

5,535,541 

0,477,632 


38,812,212      83,980,479      84,886,268      34,422,658 

In  regard  to  holdings,  out  of  a  total  of  62,485  in  1900,  the  large 
proportion  of  36,154,  or  57"86  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  100  acres 
in  extent ;  45,331  or  72*55  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  200  acres  ;  and 
51,006,  or  81*63  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  320  acres  in  size.  The 
total  number  over  320  acres  was  only  11,479,  or  18*37  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  thus  indicating  a  considerable  degree  of  moderately  close 
settlement,  although  the  area  of  the  holdings  over  the  320  acres 
limit  necessarily  shows  as  very  large  in  a  table  which  includes  the 
Crown  pastoral  leases. 

The  plan  of  excluding  these  leases  from  the  table  showing  the 
holdings  in  classes  has  its  advantages,  though  not  now  adopted. 

From  the  total  extent  of  occupied  land  shown  for  the  colony, 
such  of  the  area  of  the  Crown  pastoral  leases  as  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  enumerators  can  be  deducted,  and  comparison  then 
made  for  the  census  years  1886  and  1891,  and  the  Agricultural 
Department  returns  for  1899-1900.     The  figures  are : — 


Census  Besulto, 
March,  1886. 


Census  Results, 
April.  1801. 


Figures 

returned  by 

Department  of 

Agriculture, 

189&-1900. 


Total  area  of  occupied  land   (after 
deducting  Crown  pastoral  leases) 


Acres. 
17,077,074 


Acres.  Acres. 

19,951,925     25,607,049 


The  acreage  shown  in  the  returns  as  held  on  Crown  pastoral 
lease  may  have  been  understated  in  the  returns  rendered  by 
occupiers,  for  the  table  (which  is  given  on  the  next  page)  shows 
less  than  nine  millions  of  acres.  The  figures  in  the  previous 
column  headed  **  Held  from  Crown  under  various  tenures  "  seem 
greater  than  they  should  be,  judging  from  the  Lands  Department 


3» 
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RSnrss.     PiflBflly  theses  mmj  hsv?  !iei*ii 


T<rmL 

•If 


A^,M— ^ 

5,063. T7S  3.i9i.ja6 

ia.«xir 

57».fiSI    tOt^Se      15,21* 

TlMllhl 

99T.«a»       54B,3m 

i».aar 

90.«r4l     10.088            88T 
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3.S0  fr^  i.990.^gs 

aoT.sssi 
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C—trriwry 
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siT.srr 

10,T30I    4»,66ra.369.S99 
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T.%a  1.894.7174,412.410 
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•                 • 

*  For  rmwmxkB  m  to  tbm  meemncf  at  tbm 
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It  wcoid  appear  that  hoidera  of  their  lands  from  the  Crown  do 
not  return  to  coileetora  so  much  as  the  qoantity  on  which  thev  pay 
rent  to  GoTemment,  The  acreages  stated  to  he  held  under  (>own 
pastoral  license  do  not  agree  with  the  tal^es  of  the  Lands  Department. 

Arranged  according  to  the  nnmher  of  holdings,  the  proTincud 
districts  stand  in  order  as  under : — 


AockiMid 

14.806  boldingt. 

OUgo  .. 

13.929 

CaDurbmy 

10.965 

WelliDgtoD 

9.977 

Tanknaki 

4.295        . 

Hftwke'f  Bftj     . 

3,298        . 

Nelson 

3,064 

Marlboroagh 

1,448 

WesU»Dd 

/ 

683        . 

The  occupied  holdings  of  the  North  Island  now  considerahly 
outnumber  those  of  the  Middle  Island,  the  numbers  bein^:  North 
Island,  82.876 :  Middle  Island,  80,109.  For  the  year  1896-97  the 
returns  showed  29.535  holditigs  for  the  Middle  Island,  against 
29,869  for  the  North,  besides  36  holdings  at  the  Chatham  Islands, 
of  which  no  account  was  taken  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  full  details  of  holdings  and  acreages,  classified  according  to 
size,  for  the  year  1899-1900  will  be  found  in  the  table  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 
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A  comparative  table  is  presented  showing  the  increase  in  live* 
stock  since  the  year  1858,  The  fibres  are  taken  from  the  census 
as  far  as  1891,  but  for  1895-96  and  following  years  the  results  of 
the  enumeration  made  annually  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
nnder  "The  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Statistics  Act,  1B95/'  have 
been.made  use  of. 


ASB^A 

7M3r. 

HorMft. 

and 
biulea. 

Cftttle* 

8he«p. 

OOAtfl. 

Figi. 

Pottlkty. 

1868     . 

.       14,912 

122 

137,204 

1,52a, 324 

11,797 

40.734  ' 

•' 

1861      . 

,       28^275 

153 

193,285 

2,761,383 

12,191 

43.270  , 

*  236,098 

1864      . 

,       49,409 

339 

249,760 

4,937,273 

12,005 

61,276 

378,414 

1867      . 

.       65J15 

323 

312,835 

8,418,679 

11,964 

115,104  1 

676,065 

1871      . 

,       81,028 

397 

436,592 

9,700,629 

12,434 

151,460 

872.174 

1874      , 

.       99.859 

267 

494,917 

11,704,853 

14,276 

123.921 

1,058.198 

1878      . 

.     137.768 

241 

578,430 

19,069,338 

14,243 

207,337 

1,323,542 

1881      . 

,     161,736 

362 

698,637  : 

12,985,085 

11,223 

200,083 

1»566.U4 

1886     - 

.      187,882 

297 

853.358 

16,564.595 

10,220 

S77.901 

1,679,021 

1891      . 

,     211,040 

348 

831.831 

18,128,186 

9»055 

308.812  i 

1,790,070 

1895-96 

237.418 

426 

1,047,901 

19,826,6041 

* 

239.778 

1896-97 

249,813 

484 

1,138,067 

19,l38,493t 

* 

209,834 

1897-98 

2.')2,834 

393 

1.209,165 

19,687,954! 

♦ 

186,027 

1898-99 

2'>8,115 

534 

1,203.024 

19.673. 726t 

« 

193.512 

1899-19< 

JO   261,931 

459 

1,210,439 

19,348,506f 

* 

249,761 

*  Hot  eotimeraited. 


♦  Numbed  for  April,  1805, 1800,  ISSW,  1808,  «id  1889. 
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The  stock  owned  by  Maoris  in  the  year  1896|  which  is  included 
above,  comprised  314,406  sheep,  and  29,125  head  of  cattle*  The 
number  or  horses  is  not  specified,  hut  is  known  to  be  large. 

Tablb  sBowisa  fob  bach  County  m  New  Zealand  the  Number  op  Homsas* 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  m  1899. 


Conoty. 

NoTeinb«r, 
1809. 

Caitle, 

la  el  tiding 

Kovembef, 
161)9. 

DftJry  Cows, 
iDfiluded 

in 
forflgoiog. 

Shee^>, 

including 

Lam  ba. 

April,  1«09, 

November, 
1899. 

Mongonui 

1,806 

7.902 

735 

28,348 

2,440 

WhaDgi^roft 

550 

1.735 

115 

7,179 

1.076 

Hokiaiigft          *    , . 

2,607 

6,592 

1,783 

13,498 

8.359 

Bay  of  Islands     . . 

2,205 

9.705 

1.600 

37.190 

1.833 

Hobson  . . 

3,166 

17,960 

3.476 

16,628 

4.636 

Wh&Qgarei 

8.638 

26.667 

7.122 

46.209 

1.665 

Oiamaiea 

1,417 

12.188 

2,018 

52.876 

905 

Rodney  . . 

1,925 

11,353 

2,917 

73,326 

926 

Waitemata 

2,386 

12.190 

3,817 

38,137 

1,630 

Eden      . . 

6,887 

6.942 

4,253 

2,387 

2,707 

Manukau 

7,802 

41,671 

12,892 

93,873 

7,810 

OoroEEiandel 

709 

3,256 

810 

12.700 

368 

Th  aDi€a 

1,785 

4,."^ 

1,749 

6,782 

.1.485 

OhmemttH 

1,482 

3.569 

1.097 

4,664 

1,205 

Piako     . . 

2.321 

26.908 

3,211 

182,872 

1,743 
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TaBLB  SHOWDfO  THB  NUXBBB  OF  HOBSES,  GaTTUB,   ShbEP,  VTC—CWltinued. 


COQtltj. 

Homes, 

Novduiber* 

18W. 

CaUU, 
lucludlnn 

Novetuber, 

Included 

in 
foregoing. 

April,  lim. 

riga. 
Noveuiber, 
1        1809, 

Wftikato 

I          2,6Sg 

16,913 

8,756 

77.747 

2,617 

Wfcip*    ., 

a.  927. 

19,255 

6,875 

41,678 

3,967 

EfcgUn  ,. 

a.oca 

31,S63 

2,882 

75,405 

6,494 

KawhU., 

8,aoo 

12,453 

816 

J      51,073 

9,131 

Wcflb  TaupQ 

j       1.648 

5,392 

349 

\       -. 

2.2861 
9^0 

E*i3t  Taupo 

k  * 

34,025) 

Rotorua., 

''688 

920 

205 

Tauranga 

3,686 

18,916 

2,068 

7.411 

2,960 

Wh&kfttimo 

1       S,002 

8,716 

1,901 

46,848 

3,133 

Opotiki  ., 

,- 

1 

Wftiapu 

9]  137 

18,952 

482 

308,649 

3,"ioo 

Cook       . . 

6,055 

29,967 

3,495 

824.129 

2,406 

Cliftoa   _ 

1,121 

14,689 

4,374 

23,178 

2,i^ 

Tftran^ki 

5,a83 

55,225 

19,905 

28,560 

13,660 

Stratford 

a.  233 

38,:*a9 

13,674 

65,4S0 

6,182 

Hnwera 

6.7a7 

71,049 

26,606 

165,693 

12,456' 

Patea     , , 

2,999 

23,065 

6.662 

225,904 

2,86a 

Waima  , . 

2,931  1 

7,936  , 

726 

648,567 

961 

Hawka'fl  Bay 

7J4S 

29,635 

4,670 

1,260,858 

4,690 

Wajpawft 

4,829 

34,729 

7,063 

731,597 

8,822 

Patftngata 

2,816 

24,788 

675 

760,864 

638 

Waitotftra 

2,103 

10,107  ' 

2,885 

100,416 

1,618 

Wapgaiiui 

4,017 

14,871  1 

2,985 

366,845 

3,931 

Rang  1  Ilk  ei 

4,793 

23,448 

8,943 

513,877 

3,080 

Oroua     . . 

4,77i 

25,405 

10,124 

860,409  1 

8,376 

Kiwite*_ 

1.875 

13,077 

4,417 

262,^40  ' 

3,262 

Poh&ngina 

676 

6,592 

2,029 

101,908 

1,782 

Manawatu 

3,314 

16,574 

4,561 

221,668 

3,447 

Horowheaua 

2,449 

15,830 

4,572 

161,252 

4,014 

Pfl^liiatua 

i.'^ej 

16,186 

6,267 

182,493 

8,843 

kkhlo     ., 

818 

7,825 

542 

132, 0H6  1 

272 

Ekeiabuna 

962 

5,482 

2,878 

58,294 

1,685 

Mauncfivjll© 

334 

2,214 

i,3ai 

50,696 

647 

Waimrapft  North. 

4*346 

23.633 

2,865 

646,471 

1,798 

Wftirarapa  South.. 

4,B41 

41,014 

7,846 

604,405 

5,362 

Hutt 

I           4,580 

13,688 

8,282 

207,637 

3,806 

Sounds  ., 

613 

4,615 

1,306 

133,011 

1,379 

Marlborough 

!           3.430 

6,110 

2,319 

472.006 

1,960- 

Kaikoura 

1              993 

2,312 

824 

146,804 

600 

Colltngwood 

1,052 

6,304 

2,196 

46,451 

2,529 

Wwinea 

4,316 

12,497 

5,022 

214,249 

6.163 

BtiJW    .. 

452 

3,860 

1,599 

2,074 

714 

Inangahua 

411 

6,393 

1,484 

24,264 

17 

Amuri    .. 

1,276 

3,760 

308 

397,474 

146 

Cheviot  .. 

806 

1,863 

653 

1       175.744 

818 

Grey       _ 

695 

5,807 

1,713 

10.418 

965 

WeetUnd 

1,390 

11,070  , 

2,487 

17,151 

914 

Anhley    .. 

7.815 

14,850  ' 

6,484 

747,148 

7,298 

Selwjo   .. 

14,754 

^,300 

14.716 

672,826 

16,948 

Ak»ron.  ,, 

2,604 

18,796 

5,330 

223,410 

2,916 

ABhbtirton 

8,677 

9,166 

3,643 

762,808 

4,892 

Geraldma 

4,248 

6,469 

3,358 

1  692  [463 

2,666 

Leteta    .. 

B,kn 

6,351 

1        2,261 

1,306 

3i2 
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Tabue  showino  thb  Nomb&b 

OF  Hoaass 

C4TTi^,  Shbep,  £TG.— <;on^n«Md, 

■ 

Horses, 

Dairy  Oows, 
Included 

in 

Bbe«p, 
iDCladiug 

Pi«i, 

¥         C0Qiity, 

Novombert 

€*lVB9, 

Lambs, 

November 

r 

1609. 

November, 

torogoiog. 

1SS.'- 

IB». 

Waimate 

4,375 

6,464 

2,303 

558,367 

2,057 

l^I&ckenzte 

1,959 

2,016 

676 

393,935 

264 

WaiiakK. 

G,O0S 

16,069 

6,240 

519,475 

2,906 

Waihemo 

1.296 

3.974 

1,498 

118,683 

567 

Wftikouaiti 

1,424 

B.873 

5,064 

77.316 

2,052 

Foninsiilft 

812 

7,044 

4.3S3 

4,007 

1.179 

T&ierl     . . 

6,842 

22.718 

10,025 

211,416 

4,726 

Bruce     *. 

3,404 

9,701 

3,396 

160,409 

1,878 

CliithA    ., 

4,521 

17,390 

5,457 

281,275 

2,556 

Tuapekft 

3,633 

6,950 

2,50Q 

871,706 

1.145 

Manioioto 

2,216 

6,192 

1,623    i 

808,963 

533 

Vincent,. 

2,178 

5,329 

1,458 

307,659 

1,080 

Lake       .. 

1,453 

3,714 

1,006 

164,719 

450 

Sou t bland 

15,198 

58,519 

20,535 

765.112 

10,210 

Wallace  and  Fiord 

4,643 

20,260 

6,028 

423,716 

2,077 

Stewart  Island     . . 

9 

252 

91 

1,031 

5 

Totals         . .  1 

2S1,931 

1,210,439 

343, 556* 

19,348,506 

249,751 

•Not  loclnding  39.B87  betlers  over  two  years  old  in  tended  for  dairyltig. 

Live-stock  in  Australasian  Colonus. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  of  Uve* 
stock  in  the  several  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  year  189B--99  : — 


Colonies. 

Bheep, 

Cattle. 

Hone«. 

Figt. 

Queonsland 

17,552,608 

5,671,292 

480,469 

127,081 

New  South  WaleB  ., 

41,241,004 

2,02i),5l6 

491,553 

247,061 

Victoria    .. 

18, 180,943* 

l,833,9O0» 

431, 647* 

337, 588* 

South  Australia     . . 

5,012,620 

260,343 

161,774 

60.132 

South    Au&tralia     (Horthern 

Teiritory) 

64,076 

353,551 

15.406 

1,710 

Woslern  Australia  . . 

2,244,888 

245,907 

62,4i2 

39,284 

Taamanta., 

1,493,698 

148,556 

29,797 

45,274 

April.  im&. 

Not..  IfiOH. 

Nov..  1B0& 

Not,  1896. 

New  Zealand          ••             ** 

19,673,725 

1,203,024 

258,115 

193.512 

'Afiin  urn. 

New  Zealand  thus  takes  second  place  in  order  for  number  o! 
sheep  I  and  fourth  for  the  number  of  lier  cattle  and  horses. 

Sheep. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  a 
smaller  number  of  sheep  for  the  years  1886  and  1891  than  the  cen- 
sus figures  given  previously,  because  the  account  was  taken  later  in 
tfie  year.  The  particulars  are  given  for  fourteen  years,  diBtinguishing 
the  n amber  for  the  North  from  that  in  the  Middle  Island. 


SHBBP. 


3^3 


According  to  these  returns,  the  flocks  of  the  North  Island 
increased  from  5,285,907  sheep  in  the  year  1886  to  9,953,399  in 
1899,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  88  per  cent.,  while  sheep  in  the  Middle 
Island  decreased  from  9,888,356  to  9.395,107,  a  loss  of  5  per  cent, 
in  the  same  period.  For  the  North  Island  the  increase  during  the 
fourteen  years  was  4,667,492  sheep,  while  in  the  Middle  Island  there 
was  an  actual  loss  of  493,249. 


Year. 

North  IsUnd 

Middle  Island. 

Total. 

1886 

.     6,285,907 

9,888,366 

15.174,261 

1887 

.     5,506.485 

9,649,141 

15,155,626 

1888 

.     5,668,996 

9,373,202 

15,042,198 

1889 

.     5,990,244 

9,433,084 

15,423,328 

1890 

.     6,688.346 

9,627,767 

16.116,113 

1891 

.     7,159.927 

9.593,825 

16.758,762 

1892 

..     8,204,029 

10.866,728 

18,670,752 

1893 

.     8,685,861 

10,696,008 

19,380,369 

1894 

.     9,169,362 

11,061,477 

20,230.829 

1895 

.     8,994.646 

10,831,958 

19,826,604 

1896 

.     9,131,736 

10,006,767 

19,138,493 

1897 

.     9,540.717 

10,147.237 

19,687,954 

1898 

.     9,864,946 

9,808.780 

19.673.725 

1899 

.     9,953,399 

9,395,107 

19,348,506 

There  was  a  decrease  of  325,219  in  the  total  number  of  sheep 
since  April,  1898,  by  the  above  figures,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  an 
increase  between  1891  and  1899  amounting  to  2,594,754,  or  at  a  rate 
of  15*49  per  cent.  The  export  and  local  consumption  of  wool 
developed  from  111,537,5461b.  for  the  year  ended  September,  1891, 
to  147,902,7081b.  for  the  corresponding  year  of  1899.  The  export 
of  sheepskins  and  pelts,  which  in  1890  was  2,292>521  in  number, 
rose  to  4,960,054  ii>^1899. 

Over  a  series  of  years  the  number  of  sheep  has  been  well  main- 
tained, although  the  slaughter  needed  for  the  export  of  frozen 
mutton  increased  to  upwards  of  three  million  three  hundred 
thousand  sheep  and  lambs  in  1899. 

The  proportion  of  small  flocks  of  sheep,  until  last  year,  in- 
creased very  considerably,  and  with  smaller  flocks  the  rabbit  diffi- 
culty is  easier  to  master  than  with  large  ones. 

NuMBBB  OF  Flocks,  1886,  1891,  1896,  and  1899. 


Sise  of  Flocks. 

1886. 

1801. 

1896. 

1890. 

Under  600 

..     6,024 

8,272 

12.028 

12,719 

500  and  under  1,000 

..     1,189 

1,691 

2,605 

2,656 

1,000         .          2.000 

747 

969 

1,460) 
892 

2,519* 

2,000         .          5.000 

632 

666 

6,000         .        10,000 

268 

287 

340 

868 

10,000         .        20,000 

228 

239 

231 

204 

20,000  and  upwards 

166 

169 

147 

138 

9.149 

12,293 

17,703 

18.699 

*  From  1.000  to  8.500  ... 

18W. 

.     l.SdO 

.     8.fi00to6,000  ... 

... 

... 

6.19 

8.619 
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No.orShM|» 
in  ISA. 

taenttM. 

DecroAse. 

4,070,787 

4,054,075 

16,662 

** 

i,040,4o€ 

4,07^,687 

32,2S1 

3.715.485 

3,961,459 

245,974 

3,291.876 

3.308,748 

16,872 

2,082,121 

2,015,142 

66,979 

, , 

860,276 

896,916 

, » 

36,640 

751,321 

*^49,738 

.. 

98,417 

508,665 

4tj6,980 

21,665 

27,669 

37,980 

'• 

411 

19,348,506 

19,673,726 

Ketdeo 

.325,219 

The  average  size  of  the  flocks  Is  found  %o  have  been  1,659  sheep 
for  1886,  1,363  for  1891,  l,Oai  in  1896,  and  l.OiO  id  1899. 

Of  the  proTincial  districts,  that  of  WellingtoD  had  most  sheep  in 
1899,  Canterbury  came  next,  and  Otago  occupied  the  third  place. 
The  tall  particulars,  with  increases  or  decreases  since  1896,  are  :^ 

PrDYifiei»l  Difttrieu. 

Wftlliogton 
Canterbary 
Otago 

Hawke*e  Baj 
Anekland 

Marlborough 

Taranaki 

WMtland 


Six  of  the  provincial  districts  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sheep  in  1899  when  compared  with  the  previous  year's  returns, 
aggregating  430,545,  for  which  loss  Otago  is  accountable  for  245,974, 
Marlborough  for  98,417,  Nelson  for  36,640,  Canterbury  for  32,231, 
Hawke'a  Bay  for  16,872,  and  Westland  for  411.  The  other  three 
provincial  diBtricts  show  increases  (Auckland  66,979,  Taranaki 
21,685,  and  Wellington  16,662),  and  thus  reduce  the  loss  for  the 
whole  colony  to  325,219.  as  shown  above. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  mutton  in 
New  Zealand  is  equivalent  to  2*25  sheep  per'lnhabitant,  and  that 
the  number  of  sheep  required  in  the  present  year  (1900)  for  food 
will  be  about  1,800,000.  {Maoris^  for  the  purposes  of  this  calcula* 
tion,  have  been  included.) 

Two  important  advantages  that  sheep-farming  has  in  New  Zea- 
land are  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnstone  in  the  Year-book  for  1894, 
They  are:  (1)  the  low  cost  of  the  production  of  mutton,  (2)  the  high 
percentage  of  natural  increase.  Respecting  the  first  point,  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
very  choicest  of  mutton  can  be  so  produced  as  lo  pay  the  grower 
handsomely  when  sold  at  2d.  per  pound  for  the  carcase  at  the 
nearest  shipping-port.  To  the  British  sheep-farmer  this  statement, 
of  course,  is  valueless  by  itself ;  but,  %vhen  told  that  this  mutton 
would  cost  the  London  butcher,  delivered  ex  steamer  at  the  dock, 
only  3^d.  per  pound,  he  will  be  able  to  realise  in  some  measure 
what  a  wonderful  grazing-country  New  Zealand  is,  and  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  settlers  of  the  right  stamp  have  done  so  well. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  high  percentage  of  increase,  there  need 
only  be  cited  a  few  average  returns  from  well-known  iiocks  to 
show  what  exceUent  lambings  New  Zealand  farmers  obtain  under 
good  management. 


CATTLE. 
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Lambinq  Rbtubns. — Averages. 


Locality. 

Breed  of 
Flock. 

Breed  of 
Bams. 

Breed  of 
Ewes. 

No.  of 
Ewes. 

Percent- 
age of 
Lambs. 

Bemarks. 

North  Island . . 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

7,617 

8104 

Land  merely' 

m                 •  • 

» 

^ 

» 

5,301 

8505 

surface -sown 

w 

0 

i  Lincoln 

12,177 

10000 

in  English- 

m                    •  • 

Komney 

Romney 

Romney 

1,141 

9617 

grass     pas- 

m                •  . 

Lincoln 

Southd'n 

Lincoln 

2,033 

94-71 

ture. 
Mountainous 

Middle  Island 

Merino 

Merino 

Merino 

14,765 

75-36 

country   in 

•         •  • 

B.  Leic'str 

- 

4,235 

88-94 

n'tivepast're, 
unimproved. 

m                    • 

Cross-bred 

^ 

Cross-bred    8.624 

80-82 

m                 •  • 

Half-bred 

^ 

Half-bred 

2,747 

82-79 

,                       •                 •  • 

B.Leic'str 

^ 

B.  Leic'str 

778 

90-77 

/ 

0                 •  • 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

452 

88-08 

In    English- 

»                 •  • 

R.  Marsh 

R.  Marsh 

R.  Marsh 

253 

111-46 

grass  pasture. 

E.  Leic'str 

E.  Leic'str 

E.  Leic'str 

464 

93-34 

» 

Shropshire 
Southd*n 

Shropshire 
Southd'n 

Shropshire 
Southd'n 

168 

97-41 

• 

114 

96-87 

The  above  returns  are  fair  average  ones,  but  much  higher  might 
have  been  shown  if  exceptional  cases  had  been  selected. 

As  showing  the  actual  cost  of  managing  two  large  estates  iti 
New  Zealand  (Middle  Island),  No.  1  carrying  20,000  cross-bred 
sheep,  and  No.  2  carrying  40,000,  the  subjoined  table  may  prove 
interesting : — 

No.  1. 
Per  Head. 

Cost  of  shearing,  including  scouring  and    s.   d. 

putting  wool  f.o.b.  . .  . .  . .     0    6'5 

Management,  shepherding,  dipping,  &c..       0  10 
Cost  of  providing  special  feed  (turnips, 

green  feed,  chaff,  &o.)  . .  ..11 

Cost  of  renewing  English  grass  . .     2    0 


No.  2. 
Per  Head. 

B.    d. 


6-3 
9-6 

6-3 
5 


Total  per  head 


4    5-5 


4    3*2 


Cattle. 

The  increase  of  cattle  between  1891  and  1896  was  216,070,  or  at 
tiie  rate  of  25*98  per  cent.  The  rapid  development  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  industry,  represented  in  great  part  by  the  export  figures 
given  in  the  comparative  table  ou  page  203,  created  a  requirement 
for  milch  cows,  which  increased  in  number  from  206,906  jn  1891  to 
'276,217  in  1896,  or  at  the  rate  of  33-60  per  cent. 

The  cattle  as  enumerated  in  1899-1900  for  each  provincial  dis- 
trict are  given  in  the  next  table.  Here  is  shown  the  substantial 
increase  of  7,415  head  of  all  classes  over  the  number  returned  in 
1898-99,  and  of  no  less  than  12,258  in  the  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  for  dairy  purposes. 
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Prvivinolftl  nitlriot         *g^ 

i     S 


i 


I, 


lUwkn'ii  lUy 
WnlMiiHtoii 

^V^itUrliury 

tSi^i^u,  iHm»  ioo<).. 

.       INUM  IHIM).. 


hlUh^AM 


fi,  03:J 

1,467 

8,95H 

24H 

012 

22C 

1,679 

8,297 

19,7.'>4 
IH,07H 


1,076 


1 

F 


7*i,83H 

25,084, 

40,680, 

1.658 

6,882 

4,045 

12,688 

28,894 


80; 701 
77.458 
14,995 
72,527 

4,649 
12,680 

4.952 
40.258 
75.223 


Ij 

21  = 


45,557| 
5,785 

25.889 

36,648 
1,128 
1,499 
1,509 
1.830 

13,992 


15.327 
6.976 
2,930 
9,039 
706 
2.705 
1.206 
5,664 
8.490 


116.323 

77.669 
26.743 
71.765 

4.749 
11.249 

4.939 
27.373 
57,095 


222,669  383, 448*  183,847;53.041  397.795 


214,822 


7,737 


371,185*  127,30861,036 


12,258 


6,539|-7,994 

I   t 


409.996 


-12,201 

t 


335,774 

aoa.dOT 

97,108 
234,596 
18,037 
34,577 
16,877 
89,242 
186,991 


1,210,439 
1,203,034 


7.415 


I  ImiluiJIiiii  hAlfart  ov«r  two  yean  old_iDtended  for  dairying:  89,887  in  1809-19^0.  and 


Vor  aotual  number  of  dairy  cowa  in  each  county  aee  table  on  pageaSKMSb 


OlAHMJflml  iiononling  to  breed,  the  numbers  for  the  two  years 
^^^<<^V  |H»VU»w  itrn  :    - 

ISlia  lirod                                                         1899-1900.  1808  99. 

MliiMiliorii     ..                            ..         50,417  44,742 

lUrKfniil                       ..              ..           4,301  6,602 

ISOM  AiiKUN              ..             ..          8.206  9,434 

A\rahliu 6,396  5,241 

M«My           8,540  3.096 

\HUai  |>uro  brada                       ..          2,623  2.734 

\H^m»M                                           ••  1»135,958  1,131,175 


TiiUla 


1,210,439 


1,203,024 


0SM\4  ^  Mt^l  *^'  1/i  10,439  cattle  in  the  colony,  the  North  Island 
o]Jlu  ^^N  irnvi*  ImmI  H()9,716,  or  72  per  cent.,  while  the  Middle 
*^\Jl  l^iOi'/^*!  ">•  *^^  por  cent.      Similarly,  the  dairy  cows 
^AiMkkm  ^MVl^lutml   for  dairying  in  the  North  Island  numbered 
"^^^^       «)«ii  Miildln  iHJand  187.762. 


-ixjf 


^^2|L  f^v^'Ml  Ul<^i)(li  which  now  leads  as  regards  nomber  of 
TuyZMM  H^^^'y  ^^^^^*^  ^*^  many  dairy  cows  and  other  cattle 

^**t!w  of  oattln  (1.210.439)  given  above,  •  343,666 

^k     II  Ih  (fHiiid  impoHfiiblo  to  give  a  statement  of  the 

^^1  V^H^''  *^'^''  (^houMo  made,  even  at   the  factories 

T^  M^lil  iH  that  tlioro  wore  in  October,  1899, 

[Lfil  (niitorittH   and  creameries,  with  171  skim- 


HOB8E8. 
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ming-stations,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  very 
few  of  these  factories  made  any  return  to  the  department  of  their 
output  for  the  previous  year,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  total  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter  made.  The  census  returns 
for  1896  show  there  were  in  that  year  only  170  factories  and 
105  creameries,  the  annual  output  at  that  time  amounting  to 
11.336.776  lb.  of  butter  and  4.323  tons  of  cheese. 


Horses. 


The  increase  in  horses  is  shown  for  three  census  years : — 

CenBUt  Yean. 

23.658 

26,378  12-50 


1886 

1891 

^1896 


Nnxnber  of 

Hones. 
187,3821 
211,040! 
237,418 f 


Inoreaae 
percent. 

12-63 


At  the  enumeration  made  in  1899-1900  (November  to  January), 
the  number  of  horses  was  found  to  have  increased  to  262,390  (in- 
cluding 459  mules  and  asses),  for  which  particulars  are  given.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Provincial  District  of  Auckland  had  by  far 
the  most  horses,  Otago  and  Canterbury  following,  Wellington  taking 
fourth  place. 


Provincial  District. 

Entires. 

Geldings. 

Mares 
over  Two 
Teanold. 

Mares  with 
Foal  at  Foot, 

or  to  foal 
this  Season. 

Colts 
and  FilUes 
under  Two 
Yean  old. 

Totals. 

Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke'8  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson  .. 
Westland 
Ganterbury 
Otago     .. 

682 

122 

210 

345 

39 

90 

33 

367 

357 

33,027 
7,997 
8,543 

19,549 

2,320 

3,954 

959 

22,217 

24,279 

21,744 
6,558 
6,131 

14,838 

1,798 

2,976 

698 

17,270 

20,097 

5,462 

1,274 

1,524 

2,841 

383 

548 

164 

2,908 

3,674 

8,381 

1,532 

1,941 

3,322 

496 

755 

239 

4,407 

5,339 

69,296 

17,483 

18,349 

40,895 

5,036 

8,323 

2,093 

47,169 

53,746 

Totals,  1899-1900 
.       1898-99 

2,245 
2,264 

122,845 
119,959 

92,110 
91,050 

18,778 
17.835 

26,412 
27,541 

262. 890* 
258,649* 

Increase 
Decrease 

'*19 

2,886 

1,060 

943 

lii29 

3,741 

*  Including  459  mules  and 


in  18Q»-ig00,  and  S34  in  1806-09. 


Classified  according  to  breed,  the  numbers  for  the  two  years 
under  review  are  : — 


189»-1900. 

1898-99. 

Thoroughbred 

5,660 

5,617 

Hunter  and  hackney 

27,540 

27,936 

Carriage  and  trotting 

16.871 

16,776 

Light  ordinary    . . 

..       107,240 

106,347 

Draught 

93,300 

90,349 

Ponies  under  14  hands     . . 

11,320 

11,090 

Mules  and  asses  . . 

459 

534 

Totals 


262,890 


258,649 


>  ,afc^  „Ta£  itisSL  iS30U!Si^  soaA  MUt  vx^jci  a:  S*f¥^ 

annuoL  ill*  wwtt  iC5«*  «t?MWii  la^s  mac-:  aiucu;  ut  aitt 
B^  iL  --lit  PMtt  "^^  iuuy»ui.j  trxir»  wj^  misrw  sait  — 
tilt  vw*  i^.  -^^^^  «^  — ^  '-  '"^^  '— 


.nr"*- 


lift       I£ 


al  id  H 

»  iid  X 

;  :  a 

li  1  i 

H  IS?  » 


:i£ 


^t       1^       li       14       U         »  € 

...           5         f         I         I  J 

»     1*'       ..          *       1 

..        ..          * 

i 

l.fAz    ^SSt     IX    M^    Z^    SIO  S13 


Figs. 

l^llIM  Ut^^.  "iecr^M^bi  «iy>k  1*^1,  -K^beo  the  mrmber  was  dOS.SU, 
ilMni  U«^/7'>1  J/;*  l^yj-l^/}.  Ttik  trir^  grren  is  the  accompasTing 
Wh  HrfM  U^/^  </>;/jp/Myi  r/v  Um;  Airneoltanl  DepwtmeDt,  and  for 
lilll  |(N/^^  «fyyvir  ^j  isi'trhan^,  of  '^,239  is  tbe  toial  niunberol  pi^ 

ij^^uf  IM  ^''^  f//^';y*^/'i«  y^AT.     Hm;  Aucklaod  Prorii^cial  Dimiet  has  far 

\WHtH  |f)M«  ^^'A^'  *'^7  Otb/;r, 


XiMtfiFf'*  or  yu'r%  19  zjLcm  PaoTDCiAL  DinxiCT. 


ffi.«'„ 


iHuy 


VVWHIW 


1J2 

222 

^i2 

y</7 


hciT'/vf  sad 


Sowkapt 
sotely  for 


12.4/jO 

3,151 

1.456 

4,2M 

377 

837 

325 

2,011 

3«422 


SovB  waiter 
OD«T«ar     I 
old. 


9,990 
4,991 
1.779 
7.677 

660 
1.480 

265 
5,444 
4,605 


44,864 

S8,4d0 

6.603 

83.930 

2,810 

7,850 

1,227 

30,193 

22,619 


69,415 
37,337 
10,106 
46,946 

3,959 
10.389 

1.879 
38.367 
31,353 


28,2U3 
25.759 

36.791 
26,203 

178.526   ;  249,751 
137,074   i  193.512 

2.5:54 

10.588 

41.452     56.239 

PiaS,   ETC. 
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The  approximate  numbers  of  the  different  breeds  were : — 


Pure  Berkshire     . . 
Pure  Yorkshire 
Other  pure-breds  . . 
Crosses   . . 

Totals 


1809-1000. 

36,942 

4,643 

850 

207,316 

249,761 


27,695 

3,696 

711 

161,410 

193,512 


Ostrich-farming. 

Ostrich  farming  has  been  attempted  in  New  Zealand,  both  in 
Canterbury  and  Auckland.  (See  Year-book,  1897,  page  313,  and 
also  special  article  in  Part  III.  of  Year-book  of  1899,  entitled  "  The 
Heir  of  the  Moa.") 


SECTION  XVIL— AGRICULTURE. 

Until  1895  the  agricultural  Btatiatics  were  collected  and  compiled 
by  the  Registrar-General,  under  authority  of  ''  The  Ceosua  Act, 
1877,"  annually  in  the  month  of  February,  except  in  census  years, 
when  the  collection  was  made  with  the  enumeration  of  the  people. 
Under  this  Act  statistics  of  the  acreage  in  grass  and  in  all  kinds 
of  cultivation  were  tedt^n  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  estimated 
yields  of  all  the  principal  crops  were  obtained  from  the  farmers 
themselves. 

By  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Statistics  Act,  passed  in  1895, 
the  duty  of  collecting  the  returns  devolved  upon  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  plan  now  adopted  under  the  Act  of  1895  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  account  of  land 
laid  down  in  crop  being  made  up  much  earlier  than  formerly, 
while  estimates  of  produce  are  made  after  the  results  of  thresbing 
are  known. 

Statistics  of  the  land  in  cultivation  were  accordingly  collected  in 
November,  1899,  and  an  interim  return  of  the  compiled  results  was 
published  in  detail  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  the  30th  January, 
1900,  while  the  corrected  acreages  under  each  description  of  crop 
were  made  public  on  the  30th  April  following.  A  summary  of  the 
particulars  then  given  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  with 
the  finally  corrected  statements  of  yield  of  the  principal  crops; 
but^fh  comparing  these  figures  with  the  results  obtained  in  former 
years,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  the  new  Act,  statistics  of 
the  acreage  and  crops  of.  land  held  and  cultivated  by  Maoris  are 
included  ;  whereas  previously  information  about  the  farming  carried 
on  by  Maoris  was  obtained  only  when  a  census  of  the  Native  race 
was  taken. 

Full  remarks  on  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  New  Zealand,  in 
respect  of  all  its  features  in  detail,  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Murphy,  of 
Christchurch,  in  the  special  article  devoted  to  the  subject,  which 
appears  as  the  first  of  Section  II.  in  Part  III, 
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ACRBAOK     UNDER     SOWN     GRASSES,     AND     CULTIVATION     GENERA  LI.Y.     FOR     EACH 
OOUNTY,    AS  ON  THE   15TH   NoVBMBBR,   1899. 


Counties. 

.... 

In  Sown 
Grasses, 

after 
having 

been 
ploughed. 

In  Sown 
Grasses, 

not 
previously 
ploughed. 

Land 
broken 

up 
but  not 
undttr 
Crop. 

ToUl 
under 
Crop. 

1 

s 

J 

Acres. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

MongoDui  .. 

6,085 

10,334 

265 

1,281 

30 

146 

5 

Whangaroa 

845 

3,123 

20 

125 

19 

83 

2 

Hokiaiiga  .. 

600 

18.808 

6 

977 

126 

260 

57 

Bay  of  Iglandfl 

5,525 

25,160 
59.417 

278 

846 

102 

212 

14 

Hobson 

2,272 

1,204 

1,909 

180 

291 

254 

Whangarei 

21,960 

74,853 

161 

2.349 

64 

1.071         32 

Otamatea  .. 

5,026 

57,287 

256 

622 

68 

302;        60 

Rodney       . . 

8,341 

70,348 

566 

969 

129 

1,062|       100 

Waitemata 

20,240 

80,091 

1,250 

1,883 

270 

1,883 

210 

Eden 

15,822 

5,456 

156 

1,696 

954 

561 

339 

Manukau  .. 

103,596 

80,588 

7,829 

21.197 

265 

1,426 

767 

Coromandel 

2,868 

5,886 

80 

201 

65 

75 

1 

Thames 

4,797 

7,998 

27 

1,053 

120 

390'        30 

Ohinemuri 

4,922 

8,050 

82 

1,132 

•81 

118 

16 

Piako 

109,822 

50.323 

2,809 

21,710 

55 

246 

1.111 

Waikato     . . 

48,513 

32,394 

1,185 

9,740 

74 

544 

4.814 

Waipa 

58,712 

5,580 

175 

12,363 

66 

544 

1,051 

Raglan       .. 

12.770 

71,022 

64 

3.424 

58 

191 

84 

Kawhia 

20,660 

20.483 

, , 

1.772 

1 

58|        28 

Taupo,  Eant  and  West 

8,345 

7,599 

100 

1,619 

17 

82'        88 

Rotorua     . . 

1,213 

2,952 

38 

457 

12 

35I        59 

Tauranga  .. 
Whakaiane 
Opotiki 
Waiapu 

23,815 

22,862 

232 

8,765 

90 

456|       156 

[     12,544 

19,294 

88 

10,869 

42 

108!        28 

1,018 

160,486 

5 

998 

13 

62*          4 

Cook 

24,748 

419.588 

4^4 

7,718 

132 

455       261 

Wairoa 

17,084 

229,327 

204 

2,317 

63 

91;       162 

Hawke*8  Bay 

176,404 

419,145 

2,257 

19,755 

680 

723j  1,543 

Waipawa  .. 

103.312 

861,154 

6,767 

12,341 

388 

375   1,637 

Paiangata . . 

63,144 

345.105 

238 

4,044 

103 

281       767 

Taranaki    .. 

44,609 

135,632 

184 

6,988 

324 

379.       219 

Hawera 

39,92-2 

148,578 

123 

9,222 

454 

98       289 

Patea 

35,837 

112,766 

135 

5,423 

121 

195       434 

Clifton 

9,582 

42,590 

5 

2,291 

93 

961          5 

Stratford    .. 

1,378 

130,327 

7 

1,098 

44 

39           7 

Waitotara  . . 

24,381 

74.297 

193 

5,152 

155 

210       191 

Wanganui . . 

16,149 

158,481 

139 

5,109 

156 

354       250 

Rangitikei 

51,610 

208.130 

146 

17,250 

202 

322       967 

Oroua 

13,796 

157.662 

68 

14,571 

323 

736       399 

Kiwitea 

935 

131,906 

. , 

2,574 

38 

180         23 

Pohangina 

394 

69,802 

. , 

767 

35 

118           3 

Manawatu 

50,644 

49,834 

40 

15.411 

]40 

152       873 

Horowhenua 

3,082 

123.534 

40 

3.166 

210 

296!        57 

Pahiatua    .. 

1.553 

127,718 

36 

1^459 

200 

1091         40 

Wairarapa  North     . . 

24,680 

367,068 

217 

12,522 

238 

281 

461 

Akitio 

1,073 

82,686 

19 

217 

69 

16 

14 

Eketahuna 

65 

53,128 

16 

410 

92 

80 

5 

Mauriceville 
13 

399 

35.101 

.. 

106 

16 

1         24 

6 
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wic,^-ectitmm§d.                             V 

^^^H              Ccmum, 

^,52?  1   lnB«« 

liand 
bTOkeo 

up 
bot  not 
ander 
Crop. 

Total         1 
under           3 
Cropv           O 

a 

5 

M 

Acres. 

Aerae 

Acres. 

AOfM. 

Aorea. 

^^H           Wftir&rapa  South     . 

67,807 

359,885       94fi 

16,619 

224 

318 

979 

^^H           HuU 

8,301 

162,131|          a 

2,054 

426 

346 

148 

^^H           Bounds 

3,642 

78,696         84 

1,334 

47 

116 

13 

^^M           Mafl  borough 

58Jia 

82,302    1,533 

S6.664 

143 

276 

1,007 

^^B           K&ikoura   .. 

29,907 

39,572       130 

2,843 

25 

36 

240 

^^B        .    Collmgwood 

S,a97 

29,327,         14 

1,255 

25 

206 

ao 

^^H            WftimcA 

29,786 

143,776       520 

22,23!^ 

281 

1.700 

236 

^^^            BuLler 

1,085 

6,484           S 

160 

54 

109 

^^B           Iii&ngabua 

3»467 

.34,214         23 

954 

10 

76 

1 

^^H           Amuri 

53J61 

52.758       357 

7,692 

64 

37 

1,051 

^^H           Cheviot 

18,250 

11,065       211 

11,106 

64 

31 

276 

^H           Westlftnd  .. 

4,601 

21,135           3 

889 

20 

102 

a 

^H 

6,751 

16.908      ,. 

6:dS* 

39 

130 

^^H          Aabley 

1    £87,466 

106,741'  2,696 

92,498 

718 

430 

2,194 

^^H           Selwyii 

1    381,597 

21,222;  1,874 

143,183 

1,994 

1,236 

5,896 

^^H           Akar'oft 

27.269 

140,895         20 

5,423 

77 

314^       407        I 

^^H           A'lhborton 

389,424 

16,296   2,390 

174,799 

790 

321 

9,747 

^^M           Ger&ldlne  .. 

129,396 

10,790   3,095 

60.920 

226^       263 

2,055 

^^H          Iieveb 

86,203 

3.497|       506 

43,023 

356 

260 

1,061 

^^m           Waimate    .. 

907,672 

35,463;  2,960 

81,991 

264 

136 

740 

^^H            Mackenzie 

60,439 

18,501       708 

15,638; 

82 

5 

774 

^H           Wailaki 

196,230 

27.770   2,313 

79,267 

419 

258 

1,288 

^^H           Waihemo  .. 

29,891 

7,106 

1,040 

11,984 

B9 

59 

118 

^V           Waikouaiti 

15,496 

48,344 

334 

6,866 

72 

114 

11^ 

m                 Peninsula  ,. 

1,929 

14,614 

1 

938 

70 

87 

121 

^                 Taieri 

82,733 

18,738       453 

32,403 

683 

821 

443 

^^m            Bruce 

lf>0,613 

0,459    1,434 

42,084 

185 

79 

384 

^H           Glutha 

171 » 167       33.752'  1.822 

57,771 

336 

75 

350 

^^H          Tuapeka    . . 

180,800,       29,773'  2.500 

35,835 

294 

306 

217 

^^H           Mamoioio  . . 

38,947         4.5291  1,300 

20,2B9 

225 

22 

300 

^^H           Vinoeni 

17,184'         2,130  2.124 

13,224 

95 

164 

93 

^H          Lake 

10,538,        4,136^  4,876 

12,005 

100 

71 

172 

^^H          Bouthland . . 

447.167       45,69312,621 

198,669 

983 

544 

848 

^^B           Wallace  and  Fiofd  . . 

144,969,       46«915'  1.825 

C2,107 

226 

82 

314 

^^1           Stewart  Island 

,              35;            316      .. 

10 

13 

4 

1 

4.337,594  6,515,708  78,751 

1,542,458 

16,890 

24.401 

48,942 

^^B              The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  (inc 

eluding  sown  grasses  and       1 

^H         land  broken  up  but  not  under  crop)  amoi 

inted  to  12,515,802  acrea.       1 

^^M         Of  this  area,  land  under  artificial  graBses  c 

x)ai prised  86  7^  per  cent.  ;        1 

^^M         land  ooder  grain-crops,  5-96  per  cent. ;  h 

uid  under  root  and  green        1 

^^m         crops,  6'36  per  cent. ;   land  in  garden  anc 

I  orchard,  (>33  per  cent.  i^^M 

^H         and  land  in  fallow,  063  per  cent.     Full  d 

etails  for  the  last  thirteeti^^l 

^^H         years  are  tabulated. 

J 
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Wheat 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1900  showed  an  average  yield  of  81-81 
bushels  per  acre,  the  crop  realised  being  8,581 ,898  bushels,  against 
13,073,416  bushels  in  1899,  5,670,017  bushels  in  1898,  5,926,523 
bushels  in  1897,  6,843,768  bushels  in  1B96,  3,613,037  bushels  In 
1895,  4,891,695  bu&hels  in  1894,  8,378,217  bushels  in  1893,  and 
10,257p738  bushels  in  1892. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  of  last  season's  harvest  held  by  farmers 
in  November,  1899,  as  shown  by  the  gazetted  figures,  was  5,036.373 
bushels,  an  amount  which,  exclusive  of  stocks  of  grain  and  flour 
held  by  merchants  and  millers,  is  more  than  sutUcient  to  meet  de- 
mands for  consumption  in  the  colony  for  a  whole  year.  The  total 
amount  of  wheat  exported  during  the  year  1899  was  2,901,676 
bushels,  while  the  imports  were  only  434  bushels,  most  probably  for 
seeding  purposes. 

The  imports  of  Hour  during  1899  were  3,909  centals  (146  tons), 
and  the  exports  1,643  tons. 

The  area  under  wheat  for  threshing  decreased  from  399,034  acres 
in  1899  to  269,749  acres  in  1900  ;  and  this  decrease  of  129,285  acres 
was  shared  by  all  the  provincial  districts.  In  atidition  to  the  area 
cut  for  threshing.  408  acres  were  cut  for  chaff,  and  20  acres  for 
ensilage,  while  265  etcres  were  fed  down  with  stock,  so  that  the 
total  area  sown  in  wheat  was  270,442  acres. 

Of  the  269,749  acres  in  wheat  (for  threshing)  this  year,  no  leas 
than  181,648  acres  were  m  Canterbury,  and  61,460  acres  in  Otago, 

The  area  under  wheat  for  grain,  the  estimated  gross  produce 
in  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years  were  : — 


Yeftr. 


Wheat. 

Grosa  Produed. 

per  Acre. 

BunhtilP. 

BtiHhela. 

301,460 

5,723,610 

18-99 

402,273 

10,257,738 

25-60 

381.245 

8,378,217 

21-98 

242,737 

4,8111,695 

20  15 

148,575 

3,613,087 

24-32 

245,441 

6,64.3.708 

27-88 

958,608 

5,926,523 

22  92 

815,801 

5,670,017 

1793 

399,034 

13,073,416 

32-76 

369,749 

6,581,8«J8 

3161 
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The  following  gives  the  area  in  wheat  and  the  estimated  produce, 
for  the  Australian  Colonies,  for  the  season  of  1899 : — 


Ck>lony. 

Wheat-crop. 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia     . . 

Western  Australia. . 

Tanmania 

Acres. 

46,219 

1,819,503 

2,154,163 

1,788,770 

74,732 

85,287 

Busbels. 

607,012 

9,286,216 

19,681,804 

8,778,900 

864,909 

2,303,512 

Bushels 
per  Acre. 

1313 

704 

909 

4-90 

11-67 

2701 

Consumption  of  Wheat, 

The  yearly  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  in  New 
Zealand,  as  previously  stated,  has  been  estimated  at  6  bushels. 

The  difficulty  of  correctly  computing  the  consumption  of 
bread-stufifs  is  shown  by  the  great  dififerences  in  the  estimates 
arrived  at. 

The  average  quantity  required  per  head  of  the  population  (exclu- 
sive of  that  used  for  seed)  has  been  calculated  at  6*4  bushels  for 
New  South  Wales,  and  4}  to  5  bushels  for  Victoria,  by  statisticians 
in  those  colonies. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheaten  bread-stuffs  in  New  Zea- 
land thus  appears  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  Victoria. 

The  following  is  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per 
inhabitant  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


United  Kingdom 

. .     6-6  hufthels 

Canada 

..6-6 

France 

8-1        . 

Germany 

..30 

Russia 

21        . 

Italy 

5-4        ^ 

United  States 

4-6        . 

The  English  consumption  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  appears 
to  have  ranged  from  5^  to  6  bushels  per  head  of  population. 


Wheat-crop  of  the  World. 

In  the  next  table  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  the  five  years 
1893  to  1897  is  shown,  and  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
importance  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  market  of  the  world  is  not 
great:  out  of  a  total  production  of  about  2,245  million  bushels  in 
1897,  only  thirty-four  million  bushels,  or  1*5  per  cent.,  were  grown 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies : — 
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Whsatcbop  of  the  World  fob  the  Yeabs  1898  to  1897  inclusivs. 


Country' 

1803. 

1804. 

1895. 

1806. 

1807. 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

IJOOO 

1.000 

Europe — 

Bushels. 

Busbels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Russia  and  Poland.. 

369,878 

383,862 

333,479 

343,877 

292,000 

France 

277,980 

343,113 

348,280 

336,881 

248,000 

Hungary   .. 

149,069 

162,306 

162,345 

143,949 

102,000 

Italy 

130,856 

117,968 

111,960 

131,963 

96,000 

Germany  .. 

109,662 

110,369 

102,363 

103,964 

100,000 

Spain 

88,968 

103,964 

103,964 

79,972 

96,000 

Roumania 

68,379 

42,386 

66,978 

68,975 

40,000 

United  Kingdom    . . 

60,883 

69,176 

37,986 

67,978 

64,000 

Bulgaria    .. 

33,986 

36,988 

46,982 

49,982 

32,000 

Caucasia   .. 

66.177 

69,980 

63,976 

43,984 

28,000 

Turkey 

31,988 

27,988 

36,988 

39,984 

28,000 

Austria 

42,396 

47,183 

40,385 

36,988 

34,000 

Belgium    . . 

16,793 

18,394 

18,394 

19,992 

20,000 

Servla 

8,797 

7,996 

9,998 

13,994 

6,800 

Greece 

7,996 

7,199 

6,998 

0,«7«7O 

6,200 

Holland     .. 

6,698 

4,797 

6,197 

6,  «7«#0 

6,200 

Switzerland 

4,400 

6,197 

4,797 

4,797 

4,000 

Denmark  . . 

4,477 

4,000 

4,400 

4,000 

4,000 

Norway- Sweden 

3,600 

3,600 

4,400 

4,000 

4,000 

Portugal    .. 

6,698 

6,799 

6,698 

4,000 

6,000 

Totals 

1,460,876 

1,642,244 

1,601,468 

1,499,266 

1,206,200 

America- 

United  States 

466,888 

511,818 

496,822 

447,842 

660,000 

Canada 

47,984 

43,984 

63,982 

33,986 

66,000 

Mexico 

11,196 

11,996 

11,996 

9,998 

12,000 

Argentine  . . 

82,371 

59,980 

46,982 

31,988 

48,000 

Chili 

17,994 

13,193 

13,694 

11,996 

16,000 

Uruguay   .. 

6,398 

7,996 

9,998 

6,998 
541,808 

8,000 

Totals 

.     621,780 

648,967 

631,374 

700,000 

Asia- 

India 

;     267,104 

262,710 

266,108 

204,729 

192,000 

Asia  Minor 

31,988 

27,988 

31,988 

36,988 

48,000 

Persia 

16,992 

17,994 

19,992 

19,992 

20,000 

Syria 

11,996 

9,998 

9,998 

11,996 

12.000 

Totals 

327,080 

308,690 

317,086 

272,706 

272,000 

Africa- 

Algeria 

14,796 

19,992 

17,994 

19,992 

16,000 

a    :: 

9,998 

9,998 

9,998 

7,996 

8,000 

3,400 

6,998 

5,698 

6,197 

4,800 

Cape  Colony 

4,397 

4,797 

4,797 

4,397 

4,800 

Totals 

32,690 

40,786 

38,387 

37,682 

33,600 

A$BtOULTUBB. 
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Cotmtry. 

«. 

18H. 

leoB. 

UQ0. 

iflor. 

1.000 

i.oto 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

Auatr»laaia— 

BuAb«iB. 

BuAhela. 

BuaheU. 

BaahelB, 

Buihein 

New  South  Wales   . . 

6,&0S 

7,041 

5,195 

8,854 

10,560 

VictoriR     . . 

15,255 

11.446 

5,669 

7,076 

10,580 

Quaenslamd 

418 

545 

124 

601 

1,009 

South  Aostra-li* 

13,618 

7.781 

5,929 

3,804 

4,015 

Western  AustraluL  . . 

520 

170 

188 

244 

409 

Tasmania  . . 

834 

872 

1,165 

1,286 

1,668 

New  Zealand 

4,8^2 

3,613 

6.844 

5,927 

5,670 

ToUls 

42,035 

31,468 

25,114 

26,792 

33,911 

Grand  Totals   .. 

3,473,860 

2. 572 ,154 

2,513,429 

2,378,153 

2,244,711 

OaU, 

The  extent  of  land  in  oats  grown  for  grain  in  1900  was  398,243 
acres,  against  417,320  acres  in  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of 
19,077  acres.  The  Provincial  Districts  of  Otago  (210,043  acreB) 
and  Canterbury  (137,429  acres)  acconnt  for  347,472  acres  of  tfia  total 
area,  Wellington  taking  third  place  with  22,664  acres.  The  breadth 
of  land  in  oate  for  chaffing,  ensilage,  or  feeding  down  with  stock  was 
193,452  acres,  a  decrease  of  21,156  acres  on  the  figures  for  1899* 

The  average  yield  per  acre  was,  in  1899,  39"  56  bushels,  and  in 
1900,  40-99,  the  quantity  of  produce  decreasing  from  16,511,388 
bushels  to  16,325,832  bushels. 

The  oat-crop  for  1899  in  the  Australian  Colonies  was  as  follows  : — 


AcroB. 

Buabdis. 

Average  pet  Aere^ 

Queeualand 

271 

4,047 

14-93 

New  South  Wales 

19,874 

278.007 

13-99 

Viotoria 

.     266,169 

5,523,419 

20'76 

South  AuBtraVia 

25,823 

304,002 

11*77 

Western  AustraUa 

3,072 

55,854 

18'18 

Taflmaiiia 

.       59.509 

2,271.070 

3816 

Maize. 

This  is  a  very  important  crop.  In  1900  there  were  17,429  acres 
sown  for  grain,  the  estimated  yield  being  669,896  bushels  of  corn,  an 
average  of  more  than  38  bushels  per  acre.  Maisce  is  grown  only  in 
the  North  Island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  in  Nelson  and 
Canterbury.  The  Provincial  District  of  Auckland  had  16,300  acres  ; 
Hawke's  Bay,  678  acres;  Taraiiaki,  251  acres;  and  Wellington, 
185  acres,  in  1900.  As  considerable  interest  is  taken  in  this  crop, 
the  group  of  counties  where  it  is  chiefly  grown  is  stated,  vi«. : 
Hobson,  Manukau,  Rodney,  Whangarei,  Mongonui,  Hokianga, 
Tauranga,  Whakataue,  Cook,  Wairoa,  and  Hawke's  Bay.  Small 
acreages  are  found  in  all  the  counties  of  the  Auckland,  Taranaki, 
and  Hawke's  Bay  districts  and  in  most  of  the  counties  in  Welling, 
ton. 
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Barley. 

Doder  barley,  48,003  acres  were  returned  in  1900.  the  estimated 
crop  being  l,58o,145  busheU.  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  33  02 
baahels.  In  1699  the  area  under  barley  was  45 fill  acres,  and  the 
yield  1.677,908  bushels,  or  36  73  bushels  per  acre. 

Bye. 
There  were  2,081  acres  in  r}e,  yielding  52,214  bushels,  or  at  the 
rate   of   25  09  bushels  per  acre,  against   2,946   acres  and  65,999 
bushels,  the  rate  being  22*44  bushels  per  acre,  in  1898-99* 

Peds  and  Bean^, 

The  area  under  peas  for  threshing  in  the  season  1900  was  7,006 
acres,  jnelding  241,090  bushels,  or  an  average  of  34*02  bushels  per 
acre,  agaiost  6,834  acres  and  178,420  bushels,  or  28- 17  bushels  per 
acre,  in  the  previous  year. 

Under  beans  there  were  3,094  acres,  giving  a  return  of  115,488 
bushels,  the  average  being  37-33  busnels  per  acre,  against  2,624 
acres  and  96,574  bushels  (37'31  bushels  per  acre)  in  1899. 

Potatoes. 

The  area  under  potatoes  was  36,984  acres  in  1900,  yielding  the 
excellent  return  of  222,124  tons,  or  a  rate  of  6  tons  per  acre, 
against  38,604  acres  in  1899,  and  ii98,561  tons  (or  7*73  tons  per  acre), 
a  decrease  of  1.620  acres  and  76,437  tons. 

A  comparison  of  the  gross  yield  of  potatoes  with  the  amount 
exported  in  each  of  the  twelve  years,  1883-94,  showed  that  for  such 
period  an  average  of  597  lb,  per  head  of  population  w^as  retained  in 
the  colony.  Allowing  for  w^aste,  pig-feed,  and  seed,  the  average 
amount  retained  for  human  consumption  was  found  to  be  449  lb,  a 
head.  The  surplus  crop  of  1899-1900  available  for  export  might 
possibly  amount  to  sixty  thousand  tons. 

Turnips. 

Turnips  and  rape  form  a  most  important  crop  in  a  sheep- breeding 
count rj'  such  as  New  Zealand,  and  in  1892  the  area  of  land  under 
this  crop  amounted  to  422,359  acres.  The  returns  for  1895  gave 
only  385,788  acres,  but  for  the  present  year  540,829  acres  (415,462 
acres  iu  turnips  and  125,367  in  rape)  were  set  down  as  under  these 
crops,  and  there  were  in  addition  10,421  acres  in  mangolds  (8,051), 
keel  (615).  and  canots  (IJ55}. 

The  cost  of  growing  turnips  sown  broadcast  and  in  drills  may 
|l»:  Broadcasts-Ploughing,  5s.  6d,  per  acre  ;  harrowing,  Ss.  per  acre  ; 
QiHfiD^  Is.  per  acre  ;  seed  and  sowing,  Is,  6d.  per  acre  :  total,  lis. 
ptri^ei^.  Drill— Ploughing,  5b.  6d  ;  grubbing,  3s. ;  harrowing,  Ss. ; 
rolWhIt  I*.  ;  drilling,  38,  6d. ;  hand-ho.-ing,  10s. ;  horse-hoeing,  Ss. ; 
U  ^wing,  2b.  6d. ;  manure,  10s,  to  ISs. :  total,  £2  3s.  6d.  to 

1  per  acre. 


AQRICULTURE. 
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Hops, 

There  were  994  acres  under  hops  in  1900,  as  against  947  acres 
year.  No  account  of  the  produce  for  the  last  five  years  was 
taken,  but  in  1895  the  yield  was  7,556  cwt.  lo  1895  the  total 
quatifcity  used  by  the  breweries  in  the  colony  amounted  to  3  J9S  cwfc. 
Of  the  land  under  hops  in  1900,  835  acres  were  in  the  Waimea 
County »  and  135  in  Colhngwood,  both  in  the  Provincial  District  of 
Nelson.  The  import  of  hops  in  1899  amouuted  to  i,195cwt.»  and 
the  exports  to  6,301  cwt.^  of  which  6,228  cwt.  were  the  produce  of 
the  colony. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  does  not  progress  in  New  Zealand* 
In  1889,  31  acres  were  being  cultivated ;  in  1890,  25  acres ;  in  1891, 
16  acres ;  in  1892,  6  acres ;  in  1893,  4  acres ;  in  1994,  4  acres ;  and 
in  1995,  5  acres,  producing  1,599  lb.  of  dried  leaf.  Statistics  of  this 
crop  have  not  been  taken  since  1895, 

Gardens  and  Orchards. 

The  extent  of  land  in  garden  was  16,890  acres,  of  which  13, 4^^ 
acres  were  private  gardens,  and  3,398  acres  market  gardens.  In 
plantations  of  forest- trees  there  were  48,942  acres. 

There  were  23,956  acres  in  orchard  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
1,330  acres  on  the  area  so  returned  in  the  previous  year,  and  445 
acres  were  returned  as  **  vineyard."  The  fruit-crop  of  the  colony 
is  supplemented  by  a  considerable  import  from  the  Australian 
Colonies  and  Fiji, 

Sown  Grasses  and  Seeds. 

New  Zealand  is  essentially  suited  for  grazing  purposes. 
Wherever  there  is  light  and  moisture,  English  grasses  thrive  when 
the  natural  bush  and  fern  are  cleared  off.  In  fact,  the  white  clover 
fjradually  overcomes  the  fern  ;  and,  from  th^^  mildness  of  the  winter 
season,  there  are  few  places  where  there  is  not  some  growth,  even 
in  the  coldest  months  of  the  year.  In  all  parts  of  the  colony  stock 
live,  although  in  varying  condition,  without  otlier  food  than  such  as 
they  can  pick  up.  Sown  grass  land,  as  might  be  expected,  heads 
the  list  of  cultivatiotis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  there  were  10,853,302  acres 
under  artificial  .grasses.  Of  these,  4,337,594  acres  had  been  pre- 
viously ploughed,  presumably  under  grain  or  other  crops,  while 
6,515,708  acres  had  not  been  ploughed.  Much  of  the  latter  area 
was  bush-  or  forest-land,  sow^n  down  in  grass  after  the  timber  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  burnt  oflf. 

The  area  under  ryegrass  for  seed  in  the  season  of  1900  was 
39,543  acres,  yielding  993,184  bushels  of  20  lbs.,  or  a  rate  of  25' 13 
bushels  per  acre,  against  66/295  acres  and  1,657,482  bushels,  an 
average  of  25' 01  bushels  per  acre»  in  1898-99. 
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In  cocksfoot  there  were  64,718  acres,  which  yielded  9,026,9061b,, 
__  ran  average  of  165  lb.  per  acre,  against  46,275  acres  and  6,943,039  lb. 
(ft  rate  of  1501b.  per  acre)  in  the  previous  year. 

Seeds  for  sowing  pasture  lands  are  used  much  as  in  Great 
Britain,  the  following  being  a  common  mixture  :  Perennial  ryegrass, 
25  lb,  to  30  lb.  per  acre  ;  cocksfoot,  2  lb. ;  alsike,  3  lb.  ;  timothy, 
3  lb.  ;  cowgrass,  2  lb.  ;  red  clover,  2  lb. ;  white  ciover»  2  lb.  ;  rape, 
lib.:  total,  391b.  to  441b.  per  acre.  Pastures  are  renewed  at 
intervals  of  from  four  to  eight  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land. 

The  following  shows  the  acreage  in  sown  grasses  in  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies  in  1898-99: — 


Queensland      . . 
New  South  wyes 
Vic  tori  ft 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia  (1898) 
Tasmania 
Kgw  Zealand  . . 


Acjrea. 

348,889 

160,137 

90,946 

3,317 

288.799 

10,244.739 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  acreage  of  land  under  sown  grasses 
was  more  than  thirteen  times  as  great  in  New  Zealand  as  in  the 
whole  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  When  compared  in  size  with  the 
colonies  of  Auetralia,  New  Zealand  is  not  large — about  one-thirtieth 
of  their  total  area — but  in  respect  of  grazing  capabilities  the  relative 
importance  of  this  country  is  much  greater.  Australia  is  genei'ally 
unsuitable,  owing  to  conditions  of  climate,  for  the  growth  of  English 
grasses,  and  the  amount  of  feed  produced  by  the  natural  grasses 
throughout  the  year  is  ver^^  much  less  per  acre  than  is  obtained  from 
the  sown  grass  lands  in  New  Zealand  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  average  productiveness  of  grass  land  is  about  nine  times  as 
great  here  as  in  Austraha,  or.  in  other  words,  that  land  in  this 
colony  covered  with  English  grasses  may  he  considered  equal,  for 
grazing  purposes,  to  an  area  of  Australian  land  about  nine  times  as 
great. 

In  addition  to  the  artificially-sown  pastures,  the  returns  for  190O 
show  that  21,857,909  acres  of  unimproved  land,  including  that  in 
tussock  or  native  grass,  belonged  to  the  occupied  holdings,  and  were 
available  for  stock-feeding  by  the  sheep-farmers  and  cattle-farmers 
of  the  colony. 

Tab  Daery  Inousthy, 

In  respect  of  the  present  condition  of  the  dairy  industry  Mr. 
Ruddick  remarks : — 

The  tendency  bmiiib  to  be  in  the  direction  of  building  up  large  csntral 
butter  laotortes,  with  coDtributmg  skimming  utaiions,  situated  at  convenient 
poi»ta  in  the  aurrotinding  country.  Alrea*^y  some  of  tlie  Now  Zoalajid  factories 
are  large  inetitutions,  having  a,  daily  output  of  riom  one  to  thr^^e  toiie  of  butter. 
It  oaa  be  ftaid  aieo  that  the  boat  o(  theae  factories  are  as  well  built  and  equippeid 
lor  the  znaDUfaottsra  ol  fioo  butter  as  those  to  bo  found  in  any  other  country. 
Such  a  system,  where  large  quantities  of  butter  are  made  under  the  directioD  of 
one  mAQf  teiida  towards  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  produot.    Large  faoloriia 
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are  more  apt  fco  be  well  equipped  than  very  emaU  ooes,  and  the  volume  of 
bualDesH  ^one  eaableB  the  company  or  proprietors  to  pay  aufQoient  e&lary  to 
secure  picked  men  for  managers.  The  fact  that  these  large  factories  do  eust, 
where  a  fair  salary  may  be  earned,  is  aa  mducement  for  superior  men  to  follow 
the  work.  It  ia  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  (or  the  future  of  New  Zealand  dairying 
that  the  factory  managers  are,  as  a  whole,  a  very  excelleofe  oIabb  of  men. 

Oovernment  Aid  to  the  Dairy  Itidustry. 
The  Dejfmrtment  of  Agriculture  aaeists  the  dairy  mduitry  mainly  through 
the  "  dairy mg- service  "  hranob.  At  the  head  of  thia  branch  h  the  Dmcj  Gom- 
mtseionerp  who  is  aaaiBted  by  two  dairy  inHtruotora  and  five  dairy  produce 
graders.  Meetings  are  addressed  on  dairying  topics,  and  practical  ioRtructionB 
are  given  at  the  factories  to  hulter-  and  cheese-makers,  as  well  as  advice  to  the 
directors  of  dairy  companies.  A  large  amount  of  correspondence  ia  attended  to, 
which  lucludes  a  wide  range  of  technical  subjeoks  relating  to  the  mannfaoture 
of  butter  and  cheese,  the  testing  of  milk,  and  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
factories.  Information  on  special  subjects  is  disseminated  by  means  of  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  circulated  free  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  arise. 

Grading  of  Dairy  Prodiice. 

Since  the  31st  March  of  last  year,  all  butter  and  cheeae  m tended  for 
export  must  bo  sent  to  one  of  the  Government  cool  stores  to  be  graded.  Butter 
which  ia  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  is  frozen  after  being  graded,  and  given  free 
storage  for  one  month,  or  until  the  ieavitig  oC  the  first  steamer  having  available 
space.  Butter  for  AustcaUan  markets  is  held  in  ordinary  storage  only»  as  the 
ships  whioh  carry  it  have  no  refrigerated  space.  It  is  stored  free  for  one  week. 
Cheeae  is  held  in  cool  storage  under  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  butter, 
according  to  the  market  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  department  alao  pays  the 
cost  of  handling  in  and  out  of  the  stores. 

Beports  are  given  by  the  grader  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  butter  or  cheeae, 
showing  in  detail  the  result  of  his  examiuation  of  each  paroel.  These  reports 
are  heoc»miog  a  recognised  commercial  document,  and  are  often  attached  to  bills 
of  lading.  Contracts  are  baaed  on  them,  and  thus  they  facilitate  business  as 
well  as  protect  the  local  shipper. 


Dairif  Facioriei,  October,  1899. 


1>lstricts. 

Batter 
F&Gtoriea. 

Che6«« 

Factories 

Auckland   .. 

14 

11 

Taranaki    . . 

85 

2 

Hawk e 'a  Bay 

5 

1 

Wellington 

la 

11 

Marlborough 

1 

2 

Nelson 

6 

Westland  .. 

1 

,, 

Canterbury 

7 

9 

Otago 

16 

a2 

BiJtt«r  and 

Cheeae  Factories 

combined. 

is 

1 


fikJmmiDg 
Stationa. 


Total 


152 


68 


15 


SECTION  XVIIL— TRANSPORT  AMD  COMMUNICATION. 

Shipping, 
The  shipping  entered  in  wards  during  1899  comprised  609  vessels^ 
of  811,183  tonnage;  while  entered  outwards  were  604  vessels,  of 
807,8^6  tons.  Comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year 
shows  in  the  entries  a  decrease  of  11  vessels  and  an  increase  of 
45,928  tons,  and  in  the  clearances  a  decrease  of  18  vessels  and  an 
increase  of  42,073  tons.  Of  the  vessels  inwards,  149,  of  350361 
tons,  were  British  ;  388,  of  392,671  tons,  colonial  ;  and  72,  of  67.651 
tons,  foreign.  Those  outwards  numbered  152,  of  355,442  tons, 
British  ;  379,  of  386,219  tons,  colonial ;  and  73,  of  66,205  tons, 
foreign.  Compared  with  the  figures  for  1898  there  was  a  decrease 
of  1 1  vessels  and  an  increase  of  22,831  tonnage  m  colonial  vessels 
entered,  and  a  decrease  in  the  Bntish  shippiog  entered  of  3  vessels, 
but  an  increase  of  21,796  tons.  Of  the  entries,  252,  of  141,310 
tons,  were  sailing- vessels,  and  357,  of  669. b73  tons,  steamers.  Of 
the  clearances,  250,  of  134,621  tons,  were  sailing-vessels,  and  354, 
of  673,245  tons,  steamers.  The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for 
ten  years  is  given  in  the  table  following  :— 

VaSSKLS  BNTBBED,   1890-119. 


Tear, 


1890 
1891 

\m2 

1898 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Tot*l  Number. 


I 


a 


British. 


Coloniftl. 


7Um2 
7371618 
6861675 
617615 
16091631 
611672 
:589;6U 
'600  GB6 
620  765 
:609|811 


,616 


^,475 
21,669 
22,038 
,604  20,935 
,100121,834 
, 951123, 074| 
,09719,857' 
399'21,542 
255  24.081 
,183|23,929 


69 
'203 


^ 


190260 


265 
935 


1G6  290 
141271 
146,299 
126  249 
133!276 
152i320 
149)350 


,1066,7861 
,1646,817 
67718,274 
323:7,289 
,994  6,456 
,667  6,837 
6015,49ri 
020  6,086 
,065  7,910! 
861G,986j 


■477'298, 
507  291, 
411265. 
405  272, 
423.306, 
41*0  319 
395  300, 
395  340 

388  392 


49713.598 
800  12,951 
769  11,303: 
250,11,746 
547,13.279 
31313/209 
17612.210 
79313,13H; 
840  13,897 
,67114.660 


7784,1673,091 
6161,551:2,121 
72  73,877  2,461 
46  53,0311,901 
45  52,569i2,099 
45  53, 97112,028 
68;64ta20;2,l52 
72  70,086  2,318 
169  66.350,2,274 
73|67.651  2,277 


VXSBELS    GL£Aft£D,    1890-99 


1690 

1691 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


746649 
7441325 
689  656 
635  642 
614  531 
597  648 
!592i627 
1587675 
622  765 
|604  807 


,705,28.26011 
807;22,080i 
100'21,679 
,466i21,448 
,250  21,934 
,*»46/21,6t9 
,65920,2171 
,H33|2i,409l 
,793;  24, 1301 
,8r»*>;24,117 


195t284,636  7 
168271,533  7 
189315,633  7 
186317,130  7 
140270,464  6 


134 
123 
140 
160 
152 


281,840:c 
259,06415 
280,22916 
822,150  7 
365,442  7 


,168 
,002 
934 
839 
.437 
628 
,687 
,240 


477 
615 
424 
400 
432 
420 
4021 
378 


,898  403 

194  37U 


Note.— €k}MtiDg-Te«»«li  mxe  not  iuctadod  Ju  tbe  abov« 


|288,736|13, 

291,938,12 

263,604  11. 

270,30811, 

310,06013. 

315,17113 

306,926,12, 

327,068,12, 

377,102|13 

3841,21914, 


076|i7S|81,S 
947  61102.? 
241 1  ;7  6 '76,  II 
665i!49i55, 
527  42  50.1 
068:|43j51,S 
448|ti7  62.' 
881 1169168, C 
948i  69166, ;E 
e,v>6,73;66,S 
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The  noticeable  feature  in  the  operations  for  the  d^cennium  is  a 
considerable  increase  of  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards,  but  decrease 
in  the  nutnbers  of  vessels,  showing  that  larger  ships  are  now  used 
than  those  of  ten  years  ago. 

The  figures  given  apply  to  the  external  trade  only ;  but  in  a  new 
country  such  as  New  Zealand,  as  yet  deficient  in  roads,  but  having 
an  extensive  seaboard  and  a  number  of  good  harbours,  the  coastsJ 
trade  must  be  relatively  very  large,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  figures 
next  given : — 

Shipping  bntbrbd  Goastwisb,  1899. 
Nomber. 
Sailing-vessels  ..  ..  ..     4,952 

Steamers        ..  ..  ..  ..  16,402 


Tons. 
326,888 
6,806,051 


Sailing-vessels 
Steamers 


Shipping  olbabed  Coastwise,  1899. 
Number. 


4,954 
16,388 


Tons. 
329,400 
6,313,607 


The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  thus  21,354, 
of  6,632,934  tons,  an  increase  of  1,460  vessels  and  737,156  tons  on 
the  figures  for  1898.  The  total  clearances  coastwise  were  21,292 
vessels,  of  6,642,907  tons,  an  increase  of  1,535  vessels  and  of  741,473 
tons  on  the  number  for  the  previous  year. 

Bboistered  Vessels. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to 
the  several  ports  on  the  31st  December,  1899  (distinguishing  sailing- 
vessels  and  steamers),  was  as  under: — 

Rboistbbed  Vessels,  31  st  Oecbmber,  1899. 


Sailing-vessels. 


Ports. 


Vessels. 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


Steam-vessels. 


Vessels. 


Oro88 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


173 

14,836 

14,203 

83 

'  11,074 

6,798 

8 

797 

774 

17 

,  1,564 

852 

23 

4,201 

4,070 

24 

;  4,453 

2,494 

11 

281 

281 

10 

820 

516 

29 

5,282 

5,139 

7 

1,170 

479 

48 

14,894 

14,140 

69 

68,293 

41,507 

18 

2,223 

2,146 

2 

195 

124 

310 

42,014 

40,753 

212 

^  87,569 

52,770 

Auckland 

Napier 

Wellington 

Nelson 

Lyttelton 

Dunedin 

Invercargill 

Totals 


Railways. 

The  history  and  progress  of  railways  in  New  Zealand  was 
specially  described  in  the  Year-book  of  lb94,  as  was  also  the  line 
partly  built  by  the  New  Zealand  Midland  Railway  Company.  An 
account  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu 
Railway  Company  was  published  in  the  Year-book  for  1895. 
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Tlie  length  of  Government  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  31st 
March,  1900,  was  2,104  miles,  of  which  824  were  sitnated  in  the 
North  Island  and  1,280  in  the  Middle  Island. 

The  sections  of  the  North  Island  lines  consist  of  the  Kawakawa, 
8  miles;  Whangarei,  21;  Kaihu,  17;  Auckland.  327;  and  the 
Wellington-Napier-New  Plymouth,  451  miles.  The  Middle  Island 
sections  compriae  the  Hurunui --Bluff,  with  branches,  1,173  miles; 
Gre^Tnouth-Brunner,  8 ;  Greymouth-Hokitika,  24  ;  Westport,  31 ; 
Nelson,  23;  Picton,  21  miles.  The  total  cost  of  construction  has 
been  £16,703,887  (besides  £850,385  apeni  on  unopened  lines),  and 
the  average  cost  per  mile  £7,939. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  Govern- 
ment railways  open,  the  number  of  train -miles  travelled  and  of 
passengers  carried,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  traffic,  for  the  past 
ten  years : — 


Yetj-, 

LeuRtli 
open. 

Tixin- 

FAJuengerft. 

SeMOD 
Tickets 

icstied^ 

Ooods 

and 
Lave-Btock,' 

Too^ 

1890^91   .. 

1,849 

2.894,776 

3,433,629 

10,881 

2,134,028 

1891-92  ,. 

1,869 

d»010,4d9 

3,555.764 

18,^1 

2,122,987 

1892.^  .. 

1,886 

3.002,174 

3,759,044 

16.504 

2,258.235 

1893-94  .. 

1,948 

8,113,231 

3.972,701 

17/226 

2,128.709 

1894-96  .. 

1,998 

3,221,620 

3,905,578 

28,623 

2,128,343 

1895-96  ., 

2,014 

3,307.226 

4,162,4^ 

36,238 

2,175,948 

1896-97   .. 

9,01B 

3,409,218 

4,439,387 

43,069 

2,461,127 

1897-98   .. 

2,065 

3,666,483 

4,672,264 

48,6G0 

2,628,740 

1898-99   ., 

2,080 

3, 968  JOS 

4,955,553 

55,027 

2,744,441 

1899-1900 

2,104 

4,187,893 

6,468,284 

63,335 

3,251 »71& 

^    _ 

The  traffic  in  local  products  for  the  past  ten  years  was  :— 


Tear. 


WooL 


Tiniber. 


Or&ifi. 


Honett 
Minorals.  I       mnd 
C«ttle. 


Sbe«p 
Mid 


1890-91 
1891-92 
189^93 
1898-94 
1894-96 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898^99 
1899^1900 


Tonv. 

87,701 
85,888 
96.842 

101.340 

103.398 
99,363 
98,958 

103,055 
97,396 

104,621 


Tom. 

153,078 
170.521 
169,910 
183.192 
198,578 
213,132 
267,825 
313.073 
310,266 
334,677 


ToaB, 

528,683 
442,277 
523,637 
411,191 
388,556 
374,699 
423.888 
427,448 
420,071 
764.083 


Tons. 

828,079 

873,899 

884,081 

864,538 

857.917 

878,659 

,1.032,252 

1,048,868 

1,147,363 

1,218,698 


Nninber 
44,999 
47,618 
46,590 
61.573 
52,075 
60.766 
47,256 
54.871 
66,236 
76.537 


1.313.156 

ljn,253 

1,359,860 

1.394,456 

1,563,2181 

1.693,0581 

2,016,4371 

2,399. 379 1 

2.552,7451 

2.559,i 


*  Th«  eqolTiJeQt  ennzii^e  for  llTB-sUxik  liM  been  glTon. 

The  cash  revenue  for  the  year  1899-1900  amounted  to 
£1,623,891 ;  and  the  total  expenditure  to  £1,062,358,  The  net 
cash  revenue— £571,533— was  equal  to  a  rate  of  £8  8a.  Bd,  pel 
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cent,  on  fcbe  capital  coat ;  the  percentage  of  expenditure  to  revenue 
was  64*80,  The  earnings  on  some  of  the  lines  ranged  as  high  as 
£8  lis.  lOd.,  and  even  £13  2a.  2d.,  per  cent. 

The  particulars  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  ten 
years  are  given  herewith  : — 


Tou. 


1890-91 
1891-92 
1092-93 
18&a'94 
1^4-95 
IS95-96 
1S9(J-9T 
Irt97-9fl 
1898-99 
1899-00, 


£ 

358.593 
364,617; 
390.619 
4014,019 
385,149 
399,234 
410.100 
,433,4,^0 
475,553 
515,020; 


«jj  ■So 

31    si 

■31       ** 


M 
38,997 
41,795 
44,801 
45,206 
43,270 
54,736 
58,084 
60,872 
66,418 
|'0a,488 


i 


M  £ 

690,779  38,532 
671,469137.550 
707,785|38,B16 
686,469  39,098 
683,726  38,706 
698,115,40,956 
774,16343,751 
837,5R9l44JI7 
882,077  45,617 
985,723  54,660 


£  I 
1,121.701 
1,115,431 
1,181,5211 
1,172,792 
1,160,851 
1,183,041 
1,286,158 
1,376,008; 
1,469,665 
1,623,8911, 


Z^ 
5 


l5S 


£ 

700,703 
706,517 
732,141 
735,358 
732,160 
751,368 
789,054 
857,191 
929,737 
052,358 


420,998' 
408,914 
449,380S 
437,434 
418,691 
431,673 
497,104 
518,817 
539,928 
571,533 


£  8.     d. 

62-47  i  2  18  11 

63  34'  2  15    9 

3  10 

2  17    9 


6197' 
6270 
63*63    2  H 
63  51    2  16 
61^35    3 
62  30 


0 
3  10 
3  4  10 
63-2)6 1  3  5  10 
64  80    3    8    5 


NOTB,— For  1SQft-06  uid  Bubseqaent  yoan  tho  r&ilvr&vB  h&va  boati  crodifc«d  wltli  tlie  valne 
of  ear^Hcea  perfonuecl  for  other  GovemmeutdepiirtmeitttA.  and  debited  with  the  value  of  work 
done  for  the  railways  by  other  depArtmeatB. 

The  average  revenue  per  iriUe  of  railway  was  JE773  12s.  3d,, 
and  the  average  expenditure  £501  68.  9d. ;  equal  to  7s.  9d.  and 
58.  O^d.  per  train-mile  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  trains  was  4,187,893. 

In  addition  to  the  above  railways,  there  were  167  miles  of 
private  Knes  open  for  traffic  on  the  31st  March,  1900— namely,  the 
Wellington-Manawatu  Railway,  84  miles  ;  the  Kaitangata  Railway 
Company's  Kne,  4  miles  ;  and  the  Midland  Railway,*  79  miles. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Wellington-Manawatn  Bail- 
way  was  £762,751,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9,080  per  mile.  The  term 
*♦  cost  of  construction,"  as  applied  to  railways,  includes  value  of 
equipment,  rolling-stock,  &!■.,  noc  merely  the  road^ine  and  buildings. 
The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  the  28th  February, 
1900,  amounted  to  £94,046,  and  the  working-expenses  to  £44,429, 
equivalent  to  47*24  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

The  traffic  return  from  the  opened  part  of  the  Midland  line  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1900»  was  £22,248,  and  the  expenditure 
£19,011,  equivalent  to  85*45  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  construction  of  this  line  has  been  about 
£760,000. 

Auiiralasian  Railways. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  Govern- 
ment railways  open  for  traffic  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies  in  1898-99  : — 


'  TbU  Ildo  h&ii  eince  beea  taken  over  by  the  GovermmexLt  under  the  proTiaiotSJiaf ' 
Bailwftys  Construction  and  Land  Aeb»  W&ir 


The 
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Postal  and  Elbctrio  Tblbgraph. 

There  were  1»620  post-offices  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1899. 

The  number  of  letters,  letter-cards,  post -cards,  books,  and 
pattern-packets,  newspapers,  and  parcels  dealt  with  during  the  year, 
compared  with  the  number  handled  in  1898,  was  as  under  : — 


Total  Namber  dealt  wltii. 


Letters 
Letter-oards.. 
Post-oards    . . 
Books     and     pattern- 
packets 
Newspapers  . . 
Parcels 


1806. 

84,737,816 

917,681 

1,479,964 

16,618.101 

X5,096,487 
204,608 


1809. 

87,380,671 
1,108,700 
1,648,051 

17,659.868 

15.717,888 
228,350 


Increase. 

2,648,855 
186,069 
163,087 

1,041,757 

621,901 

18,747 


The  average  number  of  letters,  &c.,  posted  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation in  each  of  the  past  five  years  was, — 


Letters  and  letter-cards 
Post-cards 
Books  and  parcels 
Newspapers 


1805. 
39-87 

1-78 
12-27 
12-95 


1806. 
40-77 

1-65 
17-19 
13-47 


1807. 
42-98 

1-84 
17-86 
14-10 


1888. 
45-34 

1-90 
19-72 
14-77 


1899. 
47-77 

2-12 
21-68 
1518 


The  facilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  parcels  through  the 
Post  Office  to  places  within  and  without  the  colony  have  proved  of 
much  convenience  to  the  public.  The  regulations  admit  of  parcels 
up  to  11  lb.  in  weight  being  sent  to  almost  all  the  important 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  number  and  weight  of  parcels  dealt  with  in  1890,  1895, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899  are  given.  The  word  **  parcels  "  in  the 
preceding  table  includes  the  parcels  herein  mentioned  : — 


1800. 


1885. 


No. 


136,827 


§ 


No. 


1806. 


1807. 


1806. 


Lb. 


1 1 

I 
Lb. 


No. 


t 


39U,621 1176.906580.108 186.611  664,333 


Lb. 


No. 


I     No. 


Lb. 
107.5541  676.054  904.606 


t 


No. 


Lb.    i  Lb. 

608,301,  223,350|  765,836 


Owing  to  the  greatly  i«educed  book-post  rates  a  large  number  of 
the  lighter  packets  of  the  classes  formerly  sent  by  parcel -post  con- 
tinue to  be  diverted  to  the  packet-  and  sample-post.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  parcels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parcels  exchanged 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Australian  Colonies,  &c.,  in  1898  and 
1899 :— 
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Country. 

Number  of  Parcels. 

Beceived. 

IBOa. 

18B0. 

180B. 

1MB. 

United  Kingdom  and  foreign  offioei 

I      17,823 

19,719 

4,023 

4,524 

vid  London 

Victoria 

8,299 

8,286 

1,811 

1,346 

New  South  Wales 

4,614 

5,691 

1,779 

1,976 

Queensland 

843 

327 

267 

293 

South  Australia 

235 

258 

190 

194 

Tasmania 

148 

152 

308 

815 

Western  Australia 

190 

244 

286 

266 

Samoa 

17 

14 

128 

218 

Rarotonga 

5 

10 

62 

70 

Ceylon 

326 

340 

145 

166 

Hawaiian  Islands 

:            42 

56 

18 

24 

Uruguay 

. . 

15 

14 

Vancouver 

182 

87 

67 

Fiji                    

14 

29 

27 

109 

Totals 

27,044 

80,207 

8,541 

9,576 

The  declared  value  of  the  parcels  received  from  places  outside 
tho  colony  was  £70,094,  on  which  the  Customs  duty  amounted 
to  1515.849  18s.  2d. 

Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes, 

Tho  number  of  offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  money-order 
buHinoHS  At  the  end  of  189^  was  434. 

Ouring  1899.  344,664  money-orders,  for  a  total  sum  of  £1,118,808 
fl».  7d.,  wore  issued  at  the  various  post-offices  in  the  colony.  The 
lUOUOY-onlors  from  places  beyond  New  Zealand  and  payable  in  the 
wUmy  numbered  24,023,  for  the  amount  of  £85,824  4s.  6d. 

Tho  number  of  offices  open  for  the  sale  of  postal  notes  at  the 
t»iu)  of  1899-1900  was  497  :  461,447  postal  notes  were  sold,  value 
JtUT.tv^^t*  vSs.  6d.  (including  £3,054  lis.  5^.  commission). 

rho  uotos  paid  numbered  449,584,  value  £145,083. 

Mail-services. 
rUo  ooHt  of  the  various  mail-services  between  England  and  New 
^iN^^^tul  WAH.  in  1899,  as  follows  :— 

San  Fbancisco  Sebvice.  1899. 

£        8.    d. 

..     29,737  10    6 

4,660    9    6 


SuU*uUos,  &c.    . . 
Intorpn^vineial  and  other  charges 


£34,398    0    0 


(\*«MKo«  reoeived   from  England   and  the 

Vtt«U«Uian  Colonies  . .  . .     11 ,  459  17    6 


VX'mM^m  collected  in  the  colony 
"VM^tlv  (or  late  arrival 


12,192  19    9 


£23,652  17    3 


tvMlo  the  colony 


£10.746    2    9 
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Peninsular  and  Obibntal  and  Orient  Lines  Services. 

Payments —  £      b.    d. 

To  P.  and  O.  and  Orient  Lines    . .  8,051  14    9 

Transit  across  Australia                . .  149    6    4 

European  Continent  391  11    4 

Intercolonial  services      ..            ..  1,532    Oil 


£5,124  13    4 

Receipts —  

Postages  collected  from  England  and  from 
foreign  offices  . .  . .  . .  907  19    6 

Postages  collected  in  the  colony  . .  . .       2,664    8    9 

£3,572    8    3 

Loss  to  the  colony  ..  ..  £1,552    5    1 

The  total  amount  of  postages  collected  and  contributions  received 

for  these  services  in  1899  was  £27,225  5s.  6d. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  1899  within  which  the  mails 

were  delivered  between  London  and  each  of  the  under-mentioned 

ports  in  New  Zealand  was : — 

San  Franoiaco  P.  andO.        Orient 
London  to —  Seryioe.  Line.  Line. 

Auckland    ..  ..  81-54  38*08  38*85 

WelUngton  ..  ..  32-77  39-15  89-88 

Dunedin      ..  ..  ..  33-92  4040  40-48 

Bluff            ..  ..  ..  34-67  39-65  39-73 

Electric  Telegraph. 

There  were  6,910  miles  of  telegraph-line  open  at  the  end  of  March, 
1900,  carrying  19,228  miles  of  wire.  3,469,631  telegrams  were  trans- 
mitted during  the  year;  of  these,  the  private  and  Press  messages 
numbered  3,159,093,  which,  together  with  telephone  exchange  and 
other  telegraph  receipts,  yielded  a  revenue  of  £162,944  14s.  4^d. 

There  were  twenty  telephone  exchanges  and  twenty  sub-ex- 
changes on  the  31st  March,  1900.  The  nimiber  of  connections 
increased  from  6,203  in  March,  1899,  to  7,150  in  March,  1900. 
The  subscriptions  to  these  exchanges  during  the  financial  year 
amounted  to  £43,302  2s.  lOd. 

The  capital  expended  on  the  equipment,  &c.,  of  the  several  tele- 
phone exchanges  up  to  the  31st  March,  1900,  was  £162,333  Is.  2d. 


SECTION    XIX.—CROWN    LANDS. 

A  8UMMAKY  of  the  transactions  during  the  year  ended  3l8t  March, 
1900,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  under  all 
descriptions  of  tenure  the  number  of  selectors  and  the  area 
selected : — 


Nature  &nd  Tenure  of  Lands  selected  daring  the  Tear 
ended  the  3lBt  March,  1900. 


Number  of 

Purchasers  or 

Selectors. 


Town  lands  sold  fur  cash    .. 
Suburban  lands  sold  for  cash 
Bnral  lands  sold  for  cash    ... 
Perpetual  lease 
Occupation  with  right  of  purcha 


Selectors. 

...  261 
...  66 
...      147 


Area. 

A.    B.  p. 

132    1  21 

900    235 

23,499    1    1 


Lease  in  perpetuity 
ARriculturalieasa  ... 
Village  settlement,  cash 

»  occupation  with  right  of  purchase 

,  lease  in  perpetuity    .  ... 

Village-homestead  special  settlement 

Speouil-settlement  associations  ...  ...  ...  i 

Improved-farm  special  settlement  (lease  in  perpetuity  and 

occupation  with  ri^ht  of  purchase)  | 

Occupation  leases.  Mming  Act 

Bmall-graBing-runs | 

Pastoral  runs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  I 

Miscellaneous  leases  and  licensoH 
Oheviot  Estato— 

Cash  lands 

iHMiiie  iu  perpetuity 

MtHcullaiieouB 
Land  for  Sottlomcnts  Acts—  i 

LeaHo  in  perpetuity 

lieaHit  ill  perpetuity,  village  ...  ...  ...  ; 

Small  graKing-runp 

MiscuIlaneouH 


Totals 


2 

:»6 

348 

3 

6 

3 

69 

6 

1 

41 

04 
67 
140 
318 

17 
1 
10 

298 
11 


2,310 


A.  B.P. 

23,922  1  17 

624  0    0 

117,771  0  28 

111,106  2  38 

69  3  24 

4  1  IS 

12    0 

1,747  2    7 

30  221 

2  0    3 

7.393  3  10 

2,294  3  11 

142.609  0  17 

i.oig,8:u  3   4 

80,723  0  20 


3  39 
2    0 


23  1  33 

42,415  2  22 

14  0  26 

12,410  0  36 

2.691  1  25 


1.574,799    0  33 


Particulars  of  the  number  of  Crown  tenants  at  present  holding 
lands  under  the  several  tenures,  together  with  the  yearly  rental 
payable,  are  given  in  the  next  statement. 


^                                                         CROWN    LANDS. 

^^37^^H 

^^^MATBMKNT   nhowiiig    the    ToTAi.    NcMBxa    OP    Cbowh    Tkhakts, 

with    Area        ^^B 

Belfctefl  or  held,  and  the  Yearly  Rent  payabfe,  as  on  the  3l»t  March,  1900.               | 

Total                                      ' 

Total  Yearly 

Tenures. 

Number    Total  Area  held  by 

Iteutal  or 

of             •nob  Tonaiit«. 

lUBtalmeat 

T«Datits.  1 

payable. 

OJiniNART  CitQWN  LaNI>B. 

A.          B»  p. 

£        8.  d. 

Deferred  paymeDt    ... 
Ferpetuftl  leiifl* 

9«* 

134  ,iU    2  ill 

7,415  16  11 

],41» 

:t3&.18^    S    8 

12.650    0    8 

OecnpAtion  wilb  iright  of  parcbAse... 

a,w7 

368.161    OaO 

32.775  U  11 

Lease  in  perpetalty,^. 

ajTft 

R03,4S3    »3» 

96.407    2    2 

A«rieu]tur&neABfi    ...          ,,.          ...                           90 

6Sfl    H    a 

as   2  3 

HomeHtoad  ...           ,,.            ...           ...           ...  i             19 

1,090    3  10 

Mining,' Dlstrkta  Lftod  Oocupatton  Aot        .1           '222 

10.090    2  22 

44i"lfl    7 

VillnKC?  seltlflDientft—                                             1 

Deferred  ii»3'iueiit              ...            ...            .,.               45 

821    036 

87    5    4 

I'crpetiianoane                                   ,..            ...  i            907 

a.figr  a  »i 

579  lA    0 

Oceurfttioti  with  right  of  purehase           ..                ,40 

W    1%} 

1»    3    2 

Lease  io  perpetuity            „,           .„           ..          *    768 

III, 2m  0  10 

1.617  15    7 

Yll]ft«xvhoi)itmt«ac1  s^ierial  nettle  met)  t«--         i 

PerpHwanttase      ...            ., 1           618                 11,571    H  83 

1,713  18    8 

LeaM  in  porpetiilty           ...           .,.           „,  i           ISA 

4.404  ;r»8 

400  to    0 

BpCfii&l  aettleotent  iifMOciationR^— 

l>ef  erred -pay  lue  D  t 

aa 

»488    0    9 

105    8    4         

at 

^^104     1  31 

7    a       ^M 

tiAase  in  pen^etQitv' 

606 

122.906    0    « 

6.166    3    5        ^^M 

Improved 'farm  flpticlal  netUemeuti— 

4AI 

46.075    2    0 

f2.518  15    2        H 

Small  graxinB-rnnR   . 

S75 

lJ2a,:»o8    1    4 

ZiMSi  W  10 

Faucor&l  runiB 

90i 

U»ai0.071     0    2 

75.007  15    2 

MlBcellaneouH  lea»e» 

Totals     

1.861 

394,643    H  11 

$.613    3    7 

U,$*8 

14,H70*«S1    0    S 

190.077    5  11 

Chkviot  E^tate- 

i 

Iieu«  lu  perpetuity 

lot;                  iii.^ll    0  33 

0,428    1    8 

Vlllaco'liomente&'t  special  HOTtleiDBiil      .» 
^^^L            Gra2iui;'farms       ,.. 

77       1             'i.480    I    0 

873    0    4 

»g 

45,691     0    S 

6,5B7  14    8 

^^H            Pafe^toral  runs 

8 

2,tOS    0    0 

962    3    8 

^^V            MincellnnpoUR 

oe 

KBfifi    3  87 

244  10  10 

W              Lawd  pob  Bettlfmknt«  Acni— 

■                    Lea  HP  in  perpetuity 

1,480 

:210,54.i    2  97 

66.271  17  11 

■                     Leape  ill  perpetuity,  villai^B 

46 

420    0  12 

aS3    6    6 

■                    Speyial-Betflcuiient  aBROciatlonft 

11 

eai4   1   0 

lea  7  8 

■  Small  ifraziuif -run  1 

■  UlaceiraotfOtis        ... 

31 

MMG    0  24 

0,471  15    6 

f» 

,1.425    0  m 

464    5    0 

^^^             TOKBICAI^KPIUKOS  (ROTOBUA) 

^^P                                        Grand  totals 

21S 

fi.41»    0S6 

i.4:r,  11    4 

16,406 

15,iJ39,ai8    0  36 

278,608    1     0 

•  Includeti  Olio  endowment  in  Wellington— area.  107  ucres— of  &u  an 

ntial  rental  of 

Jll  7a.  fid. ;  and  five  UoldluRS  of  endowroont  land  InNelfion—area.fMl  acrea  1 
aunaal  rental,  £23  IBs.    f  Annual  rental  bae  not  b«on  fixed  in  »l  numbor  of  c 

rood  1  [tereb— 

aaet. 

The  decent] i&l  t&blea  I.  and  IL  exhibit  th^   acreage  of  l&nJ 

taken  up  for 

ieUletttenty  arid  the  fiutiiber  of  holdings  onder  eflch  deacnpiion  of 

tenure.     The 

laTids  held  under  p&storal  license  and  iiii«oellaneous  Irases,  such 

H9  for  timber 

and  flaX'OuUing,  coal-niining,  &(i.,  are  n4}t  included  in  theii«  tables 

Tabks  III. 

and  IV.  nbow  the  total  acreage  taken  up  year  by  year  Hiiice  1890 

in  eaok  land 

district,  and  tbe  catnher  of  holdings  ^rou^^ed  aconrdiiig  to  size,  the 

arufts  varying 

from  lesg  than  one  acre  in  est  tent  to  LOGO  acres  and  over. 

Tbe  forfeitures  and  aurrendera  in  lespect  of  the  land  a  taken 

up  for  ai^ttli^' 

merit  (excluding,  as  already  remarked,  pastoral  and  mmcellaneoiia 

eHECs)  for  tbe 

lafit  four  years  were  ;" 

^             lK»-07      ...    815  liol dings       23H.078acr©8,   \  Ifm-^iO     „,    567  lioldlnys 

180,067  acres. 

^^L           im^m     ...    Q5S       ,              130,380     *       1  luOd-lDOn  ..    f>i:i 

161,204      . 

^^P                Forfeited  and  surrendered  landii  are  again  thrown  open  for  ael 

ection  aB  soon 

^^^          as  possible,  and  in  tbe  majoriiy  vi  eases  are  taken  up  o^airi  by  f 

reah  selector  a 

I                within  a  short  time. 

V                        A  full  description  of  the  various  tenures  und«  i  wbich  land  In 

dealt  with  iti 

I                 the  coloi'V  ia  given  in  the  article  entitled  *' The  Land  System  of  > 

lew  Zealand/ 

^^         In  Fart  III.  ol  this  book. 

J 
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SECTION  XX.— LAND  FOB  SETTLEMENTS, 

A  ruLL  deBcription  is  given »  io  a  Bpeoial  article  beloogiag  to 
Section  1,  Part  IIL»  of  the  objects  and  metiiod  of  the  Land  for 
Settlements  ActB,  under  which  thfi  acquirement  by  Government  is 
authorised,  through  purchase  from  private  owners,  o!  properties  for 
sahdivision  into  small  farms  to  meet  the  want  felt  of  Crown  lands 
for  disposal  in  places  where  they  are  specially  in  demand. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase 
Commissioners  on  the  transactions  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
the  aist  March,  1900,  states  : — 

Fifty- 60 VCD  estateHp  of  &  tot&l  area  of  381,213  acrest  were  offered  during  the 
year.  Of  that  area,  81,318  acrea  wero  dqclioeel,  not  recommended,  ar  withdrawn, 
leaving  299^895  acres,  of  whieb  an  area  of  191,830  acroB  is  under  oon«ideirattant 
and  an  area  of  108,065  acres  was  recomniended  for  purchase.  Including  with 
this  latter  area  part  of  the  land  offered  in  the  previoua  year,  twenty-eight  estates 
were  recom mended  for  ptir chase,  with  the  result  that  offurii  were  accjepted  foe 
nineteen,  of  an  aggregate  area  of  79.B69  acres,  for  the  sum  of  £353,713.  Of  the 
other  nine  estates,  the  owners  of  eight  declined  the  prioeB  offered,  and  the  ownera 
of  ope  have  the  offer  made  them  under  their  consideration. 

The  names  of  the  eitates  purchased  are :— Whitehall,  Fencourt,  Aorangi, 
Te  Matua,  Ohakea,  North  Bank,  Puoaroa.  Papaka,  Pareora  No.  %  Hautawiri, 
Takitu,  Kural  Sectiona  3e056-;>7.  36228,  36231,  part  a0469,  Elderslie,  Janefield, 
and  Barnego.  With  tht!  exception  of  North  Bank,  posaeasion  of  all  wafl  given 
within  the  year  under  review. 

The  total  purchases  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act  einoe  it»  commence- 
ment  are  Reventy  seven  eatatea,  containing  an  area  of  324,168  acres,  at  a  oost  of 
£1,523,927  for  land,  and  £74,165  for  road -formation  a,  aurveys,  and  administration 
—in  aJl,  a  total  of  £1,598,092. 

In  the  matter  of  the  compulsory  taking  of  the  Hatuma  Estate,  the  Com> 
pon&ation  Court  sat  in  Napier  in  April,  ]899,  and  m  February,  19O0,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  estate;  but  as  no  award  was  made  on  either 
oocasion,  the  Court  again  Bat  from  the  2Ut  to  the  27th  June  at  the  same  place, 
when  an  award  was  made  fixing  the  prioe  to  be  paid  for  26,391  aores  at  £141,618, 
or  at  the  r&to  of  nearly  £5  7»t.  4d.  per  acre.  The  offer  made  by  the  Goverament 
in  October,  1B9T,  wan  £4  lOfl.  per  acre. 

An  amendment  of  the  Act  came  into  foroe  on  the  29th  September,  1899, 
recti fyiug  certain  working  detaila,  hut  principally  extending  the  »cope  of  acquir- 
ing lands,  or  of  taking  them  compulsorily^  if  ireed  be,  for  workuien's  homes. 
Negotiations  have  been  entered  into  for  the  abquisitioa  of  land  for  that  pnrpoae^ 
but  it  h  found  to  he  a  very  difficult  matter  in  some  cases  to  obtain  suitable  land 
in  position  and  at  a  price  wUhin  the  means  of  workmen  who  would  travel  to  and 
from  their  work  daily  by  railways  to  the  cities.  An  the  Ace  expires  by  efBuxion 
of  time  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
pruviaion  is  made  for  its  continuance  in  a  Bill,  now  bemg  prepared,  consolidating 
the  principal  Act  and  iln  amendments. 

The  Sm-veyor-GcDerara  report  to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands 
on  the  condition  and  settlement  of  the  lands  acquired  and  handed 
over  to  his  department  under  the  above-mentioned  Acts  gives  the 
particulars  of  the  estates  offered  for  selection  as  follows : — 

There  were  nine  new  estates  offered,  besides  four  allotments  purchased  in 
order  to  furnish  homestead-sUes  for  pastoral  lands  hitherto  without  them.  The 
total  area  offered  for  selection  this  last  year  was  45,059  acres  in  nine  e^tares,  and 
316  aores  in  four  komeateads,  an  area  considerablj  le«s  than  dealt  with  the  pre- 
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Oftding  year,  though  the  number  of  properties  is  greater.     In  the  report  of  IhA 
Depattment  of  Lands  and  Barney  for  the  current  year  will  be  found  a  good  de 
of  aetail  respecting  each  of  bbe  eitateft  purchaaed  to  date. 


EsT^TBft  Oww9RMi>  FOB  Sblkction  duHiii  the  ye«r  ttnded  Slfit  I^Urch,  1900. 

Laod  District  and 
Name  of  estate. 

Area 

of 

Number 

of 
Seleetors. 

KcuDbet  oC 
Original 
AppU- 
oatiooL 

nnJ^MtUt      Bental       Date  when 
jSriSSipTh  I»J»ble  oo    offerMlfor 

AuaklAtid— 

A.       B.  P.! 

A»       H.  P 

I     a.  d. 

Feaeourt 

7.106    S    5          96 

94 

8,491    m 

1.14t   TIO  It  Mar..  IWO 

W«lliiiKtoii— 

1 

Ob&kea„. 

1.745    1  80         IS 

9S 

883    3  9 

886  11    8  97  Dec.    1809 

Te  Matna 

Tos  Old;       u 

If 

,♦. 

8ar  f  4 

97I>tHJ..     . 

Marlboroujib— 

Blahmond  Brook 

6,eM  on       u       > 

40 

trm 

1.S1818   4 

18  An^t,     • 

Oaaterbmry— 

Tamal  ,., 

11  0  98      ao 

15 

7    0    0 

101    0    4 

95  J  one.    . 

Takitii 

9.718    0  87            4 

If 

1,494    0    0 

Oai  10    4i    1  Max..  1900 

FareorA  No.  2    ... 

8,132    0  31           31 

sao 

484    0  87 

3.493  10    OI»liar»    . 

FourhoinestofcdR 

SB    1  IS            4 

4 

TO    0    81 

Otago- 

1 

Jfttiefleld 

147    OS          90 

at 

IS    0    0 

9S6    9    O;  15  ik^pt.,  ISM 

£ilder»1ie 

11,018    S    4          M 

60 

a^iSOl    0  11 

2. Oil  m    4 

aOUar,  190O 

TotalB 

45,97?    3    8         i74 

448 

e.flaa  imn.fm  %  9 

Toe  area  unBeilected  oa  the  31  at  March  laet  edema  large,  bat  this  has 
considerably  reduced  since  that  date  by  further  selections.  Some  few  portions 
of  the  estates  were  purposely  withheld  from  selection  for  a  time.  lo  the  ease  of 
Feneourt  a  most  unfortunate  fire  occurred  just  before  Ibe  day  of  selection,  whiob 
destroyed  the  grass  and  eome  of  the  aurface-sotl,  and  consequently  this  part 
remains  unselected  at  present. 

In  addition  to  the  174  aekotors  thown  In  the  above  table,  other  seleciioni  m 
the  estates  prev^iously  acquired  took  place,  making  the  total  number  for  the  yeiyr 
to  be  316,  which  number  is  eKclusive  ol  sareral  holders  of  misceMaueous  leases. 

The  Commissi  oners'  reports  speak  favourabty  of  the  condition  and  settle- 
ment on  thosie  egtates  as  a  whole.  Some  few  are  still  sufEering  from  drawbackif, 
due  to  natural  aud  other  causes,  which  aro,  however,  of  a  temporary  nature, 
whilftt  the  hulk  of  the  eitates  are  flourishing,  and  appear  to  be  well  eatablished* 

The  arrears  of  rent  owing  by  213  selectors  out  of  a  total  number  of  1,630, 
iunounted  to  £7,198  on  the  Sl^t  March.  During  the  year  thirty-six  selectors  had 
their  properties  forfeited  for  □oncomplianci^  with  the  conditions  of  the  leases, 
the  rentals  in  those  cases  amounting  to  i;l,13G  Ub.  The  surrenders  during  the 
year  numbered  ton,  the  rentals  of  which  amounted  to  £142  9i,  It  is  the  nile 
that  forfeited  or  surrendered  sections  are  re^offered  to  the  public  as  soon  as 
possible »  and  they  are  very  generally  taken  up  again. 

The  total  number  of  est^ites  acquired,  and  which  ha?e  been  offered  for  seleo- 
tion,  ii3  BiKty-nine,  covering  an  aref  of  289,660  aores,  out  of  which  267.991  acres 
have  been  leased  in  farms,  (&c.,  whilst  6,276  acres  have  been  absorbed  in  roads 
and  reserves,  and  15,390  acres  remained  unlet  on  the  31st  March  la^t.  These 
figtues  exclude  eight  estatea  acquired  but  not  offered  for  selection  up  to  the  dose 
of  the  year,  as  they  could  not  be  prepared  in  time.  They  have  since  been 
oflerod,  and  nearly  the  whole  disposed  oL 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  position  as  at  the  dlsi  March  last : — 
Coit  of  estates  that  bave  been  offered  for  aaldctioti       ...  ...   £I ,413, 149 

Coat  of  roadfi,  lurveys,  adminiitratloti,  on  eBtalea  offered  for  73,313 

seleotlon,  and  preUminary  expeospfl 


1 


The  lands  disposed  of  are  let  at  aa  annual  rental  of 
Tbe  landfi  unlet  lezelufiive  of  roade  and  teserves,  Ac.)  are  valued 
at  a  renb&l  of 


Al,4H6,iea 
3,071 


£76.3^ 

\  Taking  the  lands  aotualiy  let,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rentals  will  pay  interest  on 
I  tbt  capital  expended  at  the  rate  of  4*8  per  cent.,  or  exactly  tbe  same  as  for  tbo 


^ 
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pretiooi  jear.    If  the  tinlet  Iftnda  are  tnclu^ed,  the  tnbereit  woald  be  at  the  rate            ^^H 

ot  5-1  per  ceo t.  on  capital.                                                                                                             ^^H 

It  is  underBtood  th&t  Ihai  part  of  tho  capital  raised  on  loan  la  ptkylng  mtere»t            ^^H 

at  (be  rat«  of  not  quite  4  per  oent.^  consequently  the  estates  are  more  than  pay-              ^^H 

ing  their  way^  even  after  allowing  for  the  arreara  of  rental  due,  which,  however,            ^^| 

are  a  good  aeset.                                                                                                                              ^^H 

The  estates,  &c.,  acquired  in  each  district  under  the  Land  for           ^^M 

SettlemeDts  ActB  to  the  31st  March,  1900,  are  next  shown  :-^                     ^^| 

Name  oJ  Estate.                        J^ed. 

NameofEstat*.                       ^^d.              H 

Auckland—                                         A.     H.  P. 

C&atiirbury— continued,                     a.   r.  p.             ^^H 

FoQ court    .„           .«           ..*       7,107    0    0 

Pc^waho       ... 51    3  IB              ^^H 

Kar&piro     «,;          \;«..          ,„       9,flf70    a    9 
QkaalB.        ...          ^           ...       6«91d    1  30 

Papaka        1,561    3  34              ^^M 

Pareora  No.  9          8,108    3  80              ^^M 

Opourifto     ..,           ...           ,.,        7,604    0    0 

Punaroa      ...           ...                     7,0*25    1    5              ^^H 

BiH3gimka    ..,           .^           .„        4,004    0    0 

Kautawiri ...           1I3    3  37              ^^M 

Wliitaball                ...           ...       0.960    1    0 

K.S.  201B4 36    9  9S              ^H 

9B88    ...           6    9    4              ^H 

*     864i»    » 90    0    0              ^H 

35,885    im 

Hawkea  Bii.y—                               — 

•     56SB8 ...           100    3  93              ^^M 

Rlitborpe 9.740    0    0 

1.      30ni 98    9  30              ^H 

llftlior&       1,333    3    0 

.      36066-7...                                        58    0  10              ^H 

PoapKrae    ..,           »37    3    i 

«^    36469(9}                                          354    3    9               ^H 

Baureka      427    S   0 

Koimata     ...          48    3  37             ^^M 

Tomoana    ...           ...           ...           HO    9  16 

Bosebrook  ...           ...           ...           600    1    8              ^^H 

WifcimaHe 430    1  30 

Btudljolme ...          107    3  17              ^^H 

Willows       776    9    0 

Takitu         9.6^    3  37              ^^M 

]2.9r>5    9  10       Walicakahil"                                 i7,m    11              ^^M 

WellinBton— WLaretial   ...                         ...             73    I  10              ^^^1 

Aorangi        1,7B5    0    0  .                                                              ^^B 

Okakea        1.741    1  9U 

im,«B  1 19         ^^m 

1            Papamugt  ...          ...          ...          9Sli    3  39 

1            Te  Matua ...           70fl    0  19 

Otago-                                            ^^H 

ArdRow&n ..,       4,941    0    0              ^^H 

BarneRO      ...                                7.019    1  ^              ^^M 

r 

'                                                                  4,551    9    0 

ElderKlio     11. mH    0^              ^^H 

Marlborough— — 

JaD«neld     ...           ...                         147    0    i              ^^H 

Blind  Kiver              ...           ...        5,090    0    0 

Mat.^rewheiiaa                                 11.150    3  36               ^^H 

Flaxbouriie(part,)  ...           ...           404    0    0 

Makareao 9.307    3  31               ^^M 

North  Bank            ...          ..      13,000   0   0 

bfakareao  Exteneion            ..       9,535    3    o              ^^M 

Omaka        d.80a    0    0 

Momona ..            9tS    2  36               ^^1 

Puhij>iihi 3flO    0    0 

Pomabaka...          .                     7,46*2    5    i             ^^M 

Kiehuiond  Brook    ...           ...       5,897    0    0 

Paketapa MKI    0    6              ^^M 

Starboruugh            ...           ...      39,385    8 15 

Tabawai ..            GO    0  19              ^^H 

Teanaraki ...          347    3  m            ^^H 

60.854    a  15 

Tokarahl   ...          ...          ...     11,051    9   9             ^^M 

We»tland=^                                     

Poema        ...           ...           ...       3.900    1    6 

56.515    1  18             ^H 

CaQterbary-- 

Soutbland— ^^H 

,            Albury 19,&40    8  38 

Beaumont 4.399    3  90              ^^M 

i            Arowhenua             ^           ...       4,051    0  IS 

1            .UblbyQorge           1,666    0  ft4 

f           Braco          27   9   0 

M«rrlval«    .„           ...           ...       0.098    0    0              ^^M 

Otaliu 6,014    0  SO               ^^M 

~ — —         ^H 

Epworth SI    0    5 

90.365    0    9               ^H 

Hekeao        2.900    0    B 

Higbhaiik    ...           ...           ...       O.llO    3    9 

SUMlfABT.                                                                      ^^H 

Bpriley  Down         4,004    1  dii 

Aocklaud                       .           ...      35.885    1  m              ^^M 

Kapua         ...           ...           ...           574    1    5 

Hawke  (I  Kay ...                         ...      19,959    9  19               ^^M 

Kereta 105    9  15 

Wel'ln^toti 4.551    9    0               ^^M 

Marawiti 9.090    9  33 

Marlboroagb...           60.854    3  15              ^^M 

Weatland       .                                    3.930    1    6              ^^M 

Omlhi  Block  RoBorre          ...            90    0    0 

Orakipaoa  ...           - 384    0  31 

Ot&rakaro  ...           ...            ..            39    3    9 

Canterbury 197.809    1  19              ^^H 

Otago              58.515    1  IB               ^^M 

otaio        ...        ^.        ...       «6  aao 

BoDKhlaud      90,965    0    9               ^^M 

Pareora       ...           095   9 13 

—       ^H 

Patoa           7.347    0  88 

TotalB       324.167    9    5               ^^M 

Of  the  total  area  of  324,163  acres  fu^quired  to  the  31st  March,           ^H 

1900,  an  area  of  267,991  acres  was  leased  to  1,630  selectors,  repre-           ^H 

gen  ting  4,197  persons  on  the  land,  the  annual  rent  now  payable  heiog           ^^M 

£72,656.     The  area  occupied  hy  roads  and  reserves  was  close  on           ^^M 

7,000  acres,  the  area  unlet  is  15,390  acres,  and  the  balance  of  nearly           ^H 

36,500  acres  was  under  survey  and  preparation  for  selection  on  above           ^H 

dato.                                                                                                  ^^H 

^■V^H 

^^^^^V              SECTION   XKI.  — FINANCE.                  ^^^^f 

^^^^■BilBBBCTIOK    A.— BeYENUE   AND    ExPENDtTUBE   OF   THE    GeKSBAL         ^M 

^^^1^  ^                                      Government.                                                ^M 

^K      For  the  year  ended  Blat  March,  1900,  the  receipts  from  all  sources 

^m       amounted  to  £5,699,618,  while  the  actual  expenditure,  exclusive  of 

^M       £450,000  transferred  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  in  terms  of  section 

H        17  of  *'  The  Appropriation  Act,  1899,"  was  £5J40,127-     The  excess 

^B       of  receipts  shown  on  the  year's  transactions  was  thus  £109,491,  but 

^M       the   amount   in   hand  at  the   beginning  of  the   year   having   been 

^m       £495,861,    makes   the   total   credit    balance    on    the    31st    March 

■       m);j,352.                                                                                                       H 

^M             The  chief  heads  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  shown  in  the    ^H 

^M       following  table ;    '                                                                                            ^H 

^U                                                  Brvknltk  and  Expenditurr.                                               ^^M 

^H                        Etfvenue.                       M               M                       Expenditure.                   £               £          ^^| 

^H          ll«liL»oe  oit  But    Mm^ti. 

H(fi  Excellency   the    Go-                                         ^^M 

■            Xtm      495.661 

vernor              .  ,           ...         5.00O                     ^^H 

^H         Ouitoim  duties S,107.S07 

Lcginlatlvti 48,096                      ^H 

^M         l)4»rduty           80, »« 

Mini  stern'    »a1ariett    And                              ^^^^^M 

^H         ^itiiiJipii  •■•           ••<           «*•      1160,096 

allowauoes                               O.ITH            ^^^^^H 

^H          Laii4  tAic                           ...      S93,fl9T 

InterMi  It  nd  B  i  n  ki  as  Fu  tic!                           ^^^^H 

^V          fii(*iiniiJt-tA3t         ...           ...      IttB.Tflt 

oharffes                               1.740.394            ^^^^M 

1                KiillwMVft 1. (Mi. 619 

Exuliatige    and    conimU-                              ^^^^^^M 

Ii0u1»imtit)ii    Atid    r>ttiflr 

a^§6i          ^^^^H 

t»m      .                              .        74.a7» 

Pens  ion  H,  civil  and  iiiili-                               ^^^^^M 

MnrlrmdiioH ST.sau 

C«ry 33.80(1            ^^^^H 

Ml«(ii*UFiimrtii»i    ,,             ...      123. S46 

Old »«;« PeaitiotKi            ...      157.005          ^^^^M 

1                Tnn  ttiiu'lwl  n^vetiue        ...      961, S99 

Hallways            1,0»»,4I9          ^^^^H 

Public  Instruction         ...      478.SS8           ^^^^H 

^m                                           -5,5H0,aw 

^^1         Obliwr  rl«l1|ll|l<tt»— 

Postal     and      telegraph                           ^^^^H 

^^■              |Vo4'«4(Hlni  or  lUibviitui'tiH 

services            ...           ...     388,988          ^^^H 

^H              titv  Hhiklng  Fund  iii3- 

Jadieiai  and  legal           ...      941, 197           ^^^^M 

^H                urttttiiiiii         ■<-            "^        50,100 

Hofl|Mtal!i  and  ciiarit&bte                             ^^^^^H 

^^H            Niiirtfrnvt)rluttfrDUiOo> 

iDfitiCiitioiia      ...            ,.,        87.IMi8            ^^^^^H 

^^H                vorillitotlb      A(lvAne«iii 

Defence 10S,94O           ^^^H 

^B                tn      Kiitllt^rn'       Offlofl 

Subsidies  to  loon]  bodies        eS^iMO            ^^^^1 

^^B              M4inii4(«*iit'^tit  Ac^count         7*000 

Department   of  Af(ricnl>                           ^^^^^H 

^^m           HmioiiiHiHii]  t  of  In  toret^t 

...       68,10S           ^^^^M 

^^^1               (II   tttH|>iH't   of  dtiHeti' 

tiunatk*  Asvlunis            .,.       SS,6ai            ^^^^^H 

^^H               itirtitUMitinl  under  tlif} 
^^1             Lftiiil  Un  ti*ni]Qm0ut» 

ValuatfOQ  DijportixieQt ...       90,5711           ^^^^^H 

Cniit^iiis              ...           ...       3&,098           ^^^^H 

^H             4ivK  imivl ftnil  imH    ...       61.B93 

Marine    c  Harbours    and                           ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^L                  ™vf^i         ■  "■'                                                   tin  wn 

Ljf7ht»]             ...           ...       3&436           ^^^^H 

^^^^^■1 

Printing  and  Statiottery          2»,874           ^^^^M 

^^^^^^^H 

Land    and    Income    Tax                             ^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H^^ 

Depaitiiiont    ...            ...        9Q,G0I            ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^Hk 

Regie tratloti  of  Land  and                                     ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

DeedH,  {iirthg,  Dsivihs.                                      ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

and  Marrisfies  90,319  ^^1 
Public      Buildings     amd                                    ^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Domains                       ...        16,fiQ7                      ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^^k 

MiHcellaufjouR     expendi-                                      ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^F 

tura     ...      121.090                      ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^L 

Territorial  expenditure...     9210,817                     ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

—  5,140,W     ^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

0  tlier  expend  it  ore—                                                     ■ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^K 

Transferred    to    Public    Works                             1 

^^^^^^^1 

Fund  ...           450,000             1 

^^^^^H 

Balance  OD  Blarcb  ai,  igoo             ...     905,90%           J 

^^^^^^K 

^6.105,479      ^J 

^H 

TERKITOKIAL   BEVEKUR. 
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Ordinary  Revenue. 
With  the  exception  of  **  Land-tax  "  the  chief  heads  of  ordinary 
revenue    show    most   substantial  increaaes  for  the   year  1899-1900 
over  the  figures  for  1898-99.     Taking  these  items  in  order  of  their 
magnitude,  the  advance  is  shown  below  : — 


V 


Ordinary  Beveoue* 

Inereaiie. 

Heads  of  Eeveuue. 

10(W-19OJ. 

Per  Cent. 
of  ToteL 

Gufttoms  dutl^f^    .. 

Roilwaye... 

BUtnps    ... 

Lftud  tax...           ,.,          ^ 

Beer  da  ty 

Begtatntloa  and  other  fees 

lCa.riiie 

Miaoen&oeauN 

M 

a,  107, 667 

1,681,613 

dSO.HUB 

913,607 

18S,7S] 

T4vi>73 

110  40 
1610 
5-5J 
248 
1-61 
1*40 
0^52 
832 

M 

1.96fi.01B 
1,403,507 
7T9,3ro 
298,053 
115,4«0 
76,813 

^.480 
113,647 

40-00 
88-83 
15-87 
fiD7 
2-35 
1-55 
150 
0-58 
2*31 

£           Per  Cent. 

142,540              7-85 

156,100            1065 

81,499            10-46 

-  4,4»»         -  l'4fl* 

1H,S41            li-4T 

4.0T9              5  35 

G51              t>^75 

a,S30              914 

9,500              e'4& 

Ordinary  ra venue... 

5.318,157 

100^:)     1  4.918,080 

lOODO            405.588    |          885 

*■  Decreaie. 

Though  the  receipts  from  Land-tax  decreased  by  1'49  per  cent. 
durint^  the  year,  the  amount  derived  from  Customs  duties  was  7' 25 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  shown  for  1698-99,  Beer  duty  5' 35  per 
cent.,  Income-tax  11*47  per  cent..  Stamps  10-46  per  cent.,  and 
Railway  revenue  shows  an  advance  of  10-65  per  cent.  While  the 
population  of  the  colony  increased  by  1*60  per  cent,  during  1H99 
1900,  the  ordinary  revenue  advanced  at  the  much  higher  rate  of 
B*25,  as  shown  above. 

The  Customs  and  Excise  duties  in  1899-1900  accounted  for 
£39  12s.  7d.  out  of  every  £100  of  ordinary  i^venue  collected  ; 
Bail  ways,  i£80  98.  lOd. ;  and  Stamps,  £16  3s>  9d.  Of  other  items 
the  Land-tax  yielded  o'd^  per  cent.,  and  Income -tax  2  42  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue. 

Te  rritoria  I  Rem  u  ite , 

Territorial  revenue  decreased  from  £273;799  in  1898^-99  to 
£262/229  in  1899-1900.  or  at  the  rate  of  4-22  per  cent.  In  the 
previous  year,  1898-99,  there  was  an  increase  of  3^99  per  cent. 
Details  for  the  last  two  years  are  as  under :  — 


.Oaehlaud  aalfHt  ... 

\  Deferred  -  payin e lit    land 

sal  eft 
Paatoral  rntia,  renU^  mil* 

cellaneDUi 

Territorial  revemie 


Tei  ritorial  Heveuue. 


iQcreAfte  or  DeCFeeiM, 
3899-iiOO, 


1B9O-1900 


Per  Ceni 
of  Total 


M 
73,508         281)6 
17,830  ^m 


171. » 


268.28l> 


6S*se 


ITO-uflO. 


Per  Cent, 
or  Total. 


Numorleal 


Ceotealma]. 


£ 
81,384         29-78 
81.011  8-00 

17^.601 


M 

-  7,708 
-4.678 

^     804 


Per  Cent 
-   9-67 
'21'33 


lOO'OI     I    273,780       100i» 


-U.STO 


-  4-28 
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Bj  the  foregoing  table  the  cash  land  sales  for  1899-1900. are 
shown  to  have  decreased  by  nearly  10  per  cenL,  and  to  supply  28 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  territorial  reyenne ;  while  rmta  and  miaeel- 
huieoos,  which  constitute  65  per  cent,  ol  the  total,  have  sli^iftly 
increased. 

Moneys  received  for  lands  sold  under  deferred-payment  regula- 
tions show  a  decrease  of  £4,672,  or  21*32  per  cent.,  when  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1898-99. 

Ordinary  and  Territorial  Bevenne. 
The  total  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  is  found  to  have  in- 
creased from  £5,186,428  in  1898-99  to  £5,580,386  in  1899-1900,  at 
the  rate  of  7*6  per  cent.,  or  nearly  five  times  the  rate  at  which 
population  has  increased  : — 

OrdiiiAiT-  TenritoriaL  ToIaL 

£  £  M 

Year  1898-99  ..     4,912,689  373,79S  5,186.498 

,     1899-1900  ..     5,318,157  262,239  5,580,886 


Increase  405,528  -ll,570(a«e.)     393,956 

After  allowing  for  alteration  in  system  of  charging  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  the  charges  of  the  public  debt  in  proportion  to  the 
ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  are  found  to  have  fallen  from 
41-6  oer  cent,  in  1890-91  to  314  per  cent,  in  1899-1900. 

If  the  sum  of  £90,831,  the  amount  of  territorial  revenue  received 
by  way  of  land  sales  in  1899-1900,  is  deducted  from  the  total  revenue, 
the  charges  of  the  public  debt  will  be  found  to  have  absorbed  31*87 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  reduced  by  the  sum  derived  from 
relinquishment  of  real  estate  of  the  Crown . 

Total  Revenue  of  General  Government, 
The  whole  of  the  revenue  of  the  General  Government  arising 
from  taxation  as  well  as  from  other  sources  for  the  last  five  financial 
years  exhibits  great  progress.     The  rates  of  taxation  and  of  revenue 
per  head  of  mean  population  are  given  to  illustrate  this. 


Year 


Revenoe.  RateofTaza-  '       Bate  of 


t.nAt.A    ' i        tionper       -  Revenue  per 

11  Mirnh  •  !     1?,,.,..  «*v,^,    f  Head  of  Mean   Head  of  Mean 

^"**^^*'- From  Taxation'     ^^^^^^^  '^*>^^-  Population,    j    PopoUtion. 


£                           £  £  \        £    B.   d.  ■       £   B,  d, 

1896               2,335,760  2.290,255  4,fie6,0]5                 3    7    1  6  10  10 

U97                2.521,011  9.276. T97  4.798,706                 3  11    0  6  16    1 

160B               2,078.576  9,400,654  5,079.2^0  ,         3  13  11  7    0S 

1800               2,707,099  2,551,120  5,256,228                 3  13    S  !  7    9    3 

1900       I        2.601,126  9,806,499  ■       5,699.618  I         3  16  10  I         7  11    6 

The  total  revenue  is  shown  to  have  increased  from  £4,556,015  in 
1896-96  to  £5,699,618  in  1899-1900,  a  difference  of  £1.143,603, 
while  the  proportion  to  population  has  increased  by  over  £1  per 
head.  The  greater  yield  from  the  sources  of  taxation  exhibited  by 
the  above  figures  can  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  increased  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  tne  colony. 


TEflRITOBlAIj   EXPENDITURE,    ETC. 


Ordinary  Revenue  Expenditure, 
The  expenditure  for  1899-1900  (exclusive  of  expenditure  properly 
belonging  to  territorial  purpoeea)  amounted  to  JE4,909,310,  of  wliicb 
the  largest  Item,  after  the  charges  of  the  public  debt,  £1,749,394, 
was  on  account  of  railways,  £1,039,412.  Public  iDstruction  cost 
£472,653,  of  which  £393,228  were  for  carrying  on  the  Board  schoob; 
£18,576  for  technical  and  hijgher  education  ;  £11,346  for  Native 
schools;  £11,623  for  industrial  schools;  and  £25,000  for  school 
buildings.  The  postal  and  telegraph  services  cost  £388,582.  Under 
the  headinf^  "Judicial  and  Legal"  the  total  sum  expended  was 
£241497,  of  which  the  largest  item  was  the  police,  £115,752;  the 
next,  District  and  Magistrates*  Courts,  £44,783 ;  and,  thirdly, 
prisons,  £28,926.  Hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  cost  £87,853, 
and  the  lunatic  asylums  £53,581.  Defence  required  £162,940;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  £68,163;  and  the  Valuation  Department 
£20,579.  Payments  of  Old-age  Pensions  required  £157,095  for  the 
year  ended  Slst  March,  19O0. 

Territorial  Expenditure. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  under  this  head  are  the  Lands 
and  Survey  Department,  £123,441,  and  Mines,  £14,763 ;  while  there 
was  paid  to  local  bodies  £87/221  (£34,309  being  "thirds**  and 
**  fourths ''  under  the  Land  Act ;  and  £16,418  for  the  Grey  mouth, 
£6,194  for  the  New  Plymouth,  and  £30.300  for  the  Westport 
Harbour  Boards)  ;  besides  £4,872  expended  in  management  of 
water-races,  and  £520  in  rates  on  Crown  lands* 

Ordinmi/  and  Territorial  Expenditure :  Five  Years. 
The  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  and  temtorial  revenue  during 
the  last  five  financial  years  shows  somewhat  of  increase,  but  by  no 
roeans  so  much  as  the  increase  of  revenue  before  alluded  to.  The 
chief  heads  of  expenditure  are  given  below.  It  must  be  rioted  that 
the  old-age  pensions  become  a  large  item  for  the  year  1899-1900 : — 


ExpoDditiure. 

FinaodaJ  Yeara  (ended  Slst  Mar«ti). 

1805^. 

169»^. 

1     1807-m 

1 

jB»m. 

18B9-1900. 

M 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Charges  of  the  Public  Debt 

1,683,775 

1J09,469 

it74U413 

1,767,468 

1,749,394 

iiailwayd 

744,200 

776,748 

849,923 

963,917 

1,039,412 

Fablio  InBtruotion  (including 

Eoliool  -  bkiildluiita,    hidustria.1 

and  Native  Stkmls?,  and  Deaf- 

and-diamb  IriMtitutioD). 

453,156 

461.582 

466,925 

475,218 

472,658 

Poatal  and  Telegmpli 

sm.SBB 

352,386 

362,999 

388,546 

386,58ii 

:h  Ul  I  tia  and  Vol  u  n  te  e  rj3 

98,986 

88,742 

91,388 

119,051 

162,940 

OldagB  PeoiioDB  .. 

•  p 

■  > 

.. 

3,124 

157,095 

Crown  l/ands  and  Surveye  . . 

117,498, 

116,247 

119,920 

114.469 

123.441 

Police   and    Armed   Constft- 

bulary  . . 

98,014 

100,401 

104,214 

115,293 

115,752 

Other  exp  e  n  di  ture 

836,017 

905,406 

865,596 

906,425 

930,858 

ToiaJi      ,. 

4,370,48ll 

4,509,981 

4.602,372 

4,858,611 

5,140,127 

m 
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Loan  Accounts  Expenditure,  1699^1900, 

\n  H4\Aiium  to  the  expenditure  above  referred  to,  there  were  i 
krt'MnMu^  riidemption  and  renewal  of  debentntes,  kc. — disboisemeDie 
tinrmn^  ^'''^  financial  year  ended  8l8t  March,  1900,  oat  of  the  Poblie 
Vioikn  Fund  to  the  amount  of  £993,223,  ehiefly  for  roads,  railway 
i'OUUif\u*X\o\\,  and  for  public  buildings;  also  out  of  the  Land  for 
H^iiimiM'\\i%  Account  the  large  sum  of  £374,149  for  purchase  of 
i^4tiit<tM  to  bi)  cut  up  for  close  settlement,  including  contingent  ex- 
|/«ii»MMN,  Thin  account  also  recouped  the  Consolidated  Revenue  with 
uri  ituioiint  of  £95,182  on  account  of  interest  which  had  accmeil 
iiiM<'M  iHilJ),  Tho  lioans  to  Local  Bodies  Account,  which  deals  with 
iMuiMiyit  MHiul  (shioHy  for  roading  the  more  inaccessible  country,  shows 
fill  Hxpnnditum  of  £100,133 ;  and  for  interest  on  debentures,  surveys, 
imimIm,  kv..,  in  connection  with  the  Cheviot  Estate  £8,917  was  paid. 
hiitiitlH  of  fill  thr)H<^  are  given.  The  total  expenditure  out  of  loan 
iMUMMjntM  wan  £1,90(^,604,  but,  as  previously  explained,  this  account 
wan  auliMJ  by  a  transfer  from  revenue  of  £450,000  to  the  Public 
W/>rki«  Kumi. 


EXPKMDITUBE  OUT  OF  LOAN   ACCOUNTS, 

1899-1900. 

I'ulillo  Work!  Fund— 

£ 

ItfimigrAtiou    . . 

:38o 

I'u liUo  WorkH,  DepArtmental 

12.572 

lUHwAyn 

.     417,937 

Hoiui« 

.     286,532 

llMVMlo^iiiuMt  of  goldfieldf) 

21,815 

l'iir«h(M«  id  Wfttive  Unds 

31,882 

'\'uUinriL{i\\  ttxt«rifion 

26,771 

I'mMMj  biJil/JingM 

.     115,427 

lflg)iUM/UM«N,  liArbour-workR,  and  defences 

9,026 

lUUiK  tm  Naiivo  kiidi  . . 

744 

i  .nhiUi^UUi  (\*iUuQ*i 

.       42,810 

i\\iH.intiu  lifid  ttXiwuMaf  of  raising  loans 

28,322 

MfN'I'/i  IshUIi:  Kiitumui  - 

lui^n^nni,  /ifMiliKlirig  arraars) 
i\intu^B,  Uutt^\\iiH,  Aid.   .. 

I  #11*1  I'f^  tit.Uh'int:hU  Amiount— 

llil^^'i'jitt'  n.nhHiu<i  ill  Consolidated  Fund  .. 

MlHM^l»  ^"  I '"♦•*'  i*'*'ii*"» 

\\\m\\*  ^»  ">^^'^  'M'  Crown  Lands. . 

MiSA  t^nhllM  W>^|1>»  afid  hand  Hettlements  Aots- 
iuLjiiiim^fiii  ^ii4uitmi»(i  and  advances  repaid 

Total 


8,866 
51 

353,718 
20,431 
95,182 


68,770 
31,363 


993,223 
8.917 

469,331 

100,133 
335,000 
£1,906,604 
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The  expenditure  oat  of  loan  accoants  for  five  years  may  be 
iUEnmarised  as  given  in  the  next  table.  The  large  amounts  shown 
for  1895-96  as  devoted  to  advances  to  settlers  and  for  preferred 
sharaB  m  tlte  Bank  of  New  Zealati<l  are  of  the  nature  of  investments 
calculated  to  contribute  directly  to  the  revenue : — 


FiDftoeial  Years. 

Umdm  of  EKpADdJtara  otit  ar 

LoAti  Aocoant*. 

lase^e. 

iBflMT, 

isor-m 

166840. 

jBg^-iflOOi 

Cbvgas    iuid    ezpensei    of  |         £ 

£               £ 

£ 

£ 

ruling  lo&Qi      ..             ..       105,883 

942                5 

225 

28,822 

€b6Tiot  Estate  parchase  and 

expenses                                    14,518 

14,958 

16,667 

16,497 

8,917 

CoDtiDgent  defence                          5 ,  000 

10,554 

10,860 

13,867 

42,810 

Jmmigraiion           ..              ..  |       Cr.  10 

801 

70 

105 

885 

Lftnd  purei]ft»eB    ..             ..  ,  •881,878 

•442,585 

•220,089 

•571,642 

•501,355 

Xttgbt bouses,  bubour  workn. 

and  defences      .,             ..           7,410 

11,600 

5,295 

15,662 

9,026 

Public  buildings    ..              ..         76,529| 

70,579 

78,586 

107,267 

115,427 

PttbUo  Works  departmoQlal  ' 

expendllure        .,             ..         14,800 

14,892 

9.689 

10,090 

12,572 

Bailway    eoa  struct  ion    and 

, 

Olber  works  connected  wi:h  ; 

Mitway  ^attaosioc             ..       197,105, 

207,286 

851,600 

874,141 

417,987 

Rates  on  Native  lands        ...            840 

882 

156 

847 

744 

Roads |t:204,999t:202,184 

t309,548 

t812.506 

t 816, 758 

Tel^raph  extension             ..  '       85,588i 

86,791 

29,884 

28,551 

26,771 

Bfl?a(opineD|  oi  goldgelds  . .          9,845 

10,508 

88,117 

17,855 

21.815 

Payments   to  Local   Bodies  i 

under  GaYernmeiiit  LoAtis  ■ 

to  Local  Bodies  AetB       . .         75,249. 

66,188 

75,257 

75,428 

68,770 

Governmeiib     Advanoes     t^ 

Settlers    Office,    separate 

account               ..             ..   1,394,124 

! 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  pre- 

ferred sbares      ..             ..'500,000 

.. 

Debentures    redeemed    and  ; 

! 

advances  repaid 

•• 

885.000 

Totals     ..                §2,972,2031,089,590 

1,184,812 

1,648,688 

1,906.604 

*  Incladlnii  Bums  expended  lo  the  purchase  of  land  for  sottleineiite—ifl*,,  £168,467  in 
1^95-96;  iiiaSra  in  Isee-Wi  £158.586  in  1897-98;  £518.459  in  18GW»;  and  £409331  in 
1099-lODO. 

t  InclDdlBjif  flUBjB  expended  under  i^ection  9  of  "The  Goverotnent  Loaiifl  to  LomI 
Bodies  Act  1^1' -TiE=.  mOftI  m  180&-Wi;  £81.017  in  1896-97;  £18.170  in  1897-98  MW/Jt^  iu 
1898  99-  Wet  £31,903  iti  iei^9-]9D0. 

:  Ijjeladlnf?  suijjs  expended  uoder"  The  Lands  Improvement  Act.  1894  "—viz.,  £108.168 
in  ia06-93,  aud  £UJ6,e30  in  1890-07. 

I  Dr.  excluding  Ibe  emoutiNi  appUeil  to  investments  by  way  of  advances  to  settlers 
with  chu^ee  And  expectaea.and  Ibe  Bank  of  New  Zealand  preferred  shares,  £979,196  for  the 
year  1895-96. 

The  total  amount  of  actual  loan  moneys  under  various  heads 
raised  from  the  beginning  is  roughly  shown  further  on  in  a  table 
dealing  with  the  public  debt  of  the  colony. 
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Although  the  Public  Works  Fund  forms  the  main  souioe  of  the 
expenditure  out  of  Loan  Accounts,  all  the  money  included  in  it 
has  not  been  raised  from  loans.  Amounts  from  the  Bevenue  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  were  paid  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  during  the 
last  nine  financial  years  as  under : — 

£ 
1891-92  30,000 


1892-98 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-1900 


Total 


200,000 
350,000 
250,000 
150,000 
150,000 
300,000 
425,000 
450,000 

£2,205,000 


The  expenditure  each  year  since  1884  on  services  provided  for 
by  the  Public  Works  Fund  has  been : — 


§       . 

• 

II 

2 

n 

i 

1 

Year. 

1  : 
1  ■ 

i 
» 

1 

BoadB. 

il 

11 

Mi 

1. 

1     : 

Totals. 

1  I 

M 

£ 

£ 

£ 

M 

M 

M 

£ 

18BI-8S... 

'  57,148 

ms,€m 

317,013 

8,0^ 

as.TTO 

\U7,9KL 

S4«<£I3 

Ui,351 

l.S».T97 

1886-«... 

11,675 

72&,m 

aas.fiM 

9.033 

36.010 

m,9m 

iJB.ars 

196.436 

U4Ta.3W 

1886^... 

12,454 

&15,^ 

mhM7 

7,afl5 

I8,06i 

m,wm 

i«,TQa 

US  .SB 

i.33a.4Si 

18e7-«8... 

15.598 

+03,736 

ai9.5ig 

1,016 

^,9ft4 

90.599 

f6,aifi 

ijis,9ai 

9e6,iad 

1888-«0... 

8,791 

272.077 

1€G.440 

sa 

12,047 

1  34.S92 

tr,«B 

1^.914 

iiu.fiao 

1889-90... 

867 

3H9,m 

UAM 

981 

I6.3iO 

35.47S 

9,451 

46.aaa 

4Sa.4tf4 

1890-91... 

1.823 

i!sa,<)aj 

71.*9 

ISJ 

i*,29a 

^.ai9 

9,et6 

90  .on 

39i,TSB 

1891-92... 

817 

L>4.4r(J 

iin.mG 

a.257 

S7.7Tt 

»4.7«l 

T.347 

N,AS 

»i,aoi 

1899-93... 

342 

:>2U.f4H 

l(B.5tfi 

3,BU 

20,315 

ai.ioi 

U,»» 

«i«aoi 

468,800 

1898-94... 

343 

t7G,3M 

UlAln 

5.fri 

ie,i5tf 

ilQCd 

0,fi» 

lOpTU 

408.TW 

1894-96... 

101 

'247.5^5 

G1.75T* 

5.MS 

19.SS» 

;  54, IM 

S.14i 

s.sre 

401. 410* 

1885-96... 

Cr.  10 

iaf7,105 

er.;7T4* 

9.345 

35.$:« 

76.sai 

T.ilO 

19.030 

413.390* 

18B6-W... 

301 

a>r.33i 

w.ae* 

10.509 

3fl.79l 

TW.STO 

11,000 

».«83 

«B7,9e6* 

1897-98... 

70 

^151 .6W» 

«».nTf 

aajiT 

«>.3§4 

n.sm 

5.S9S 

81.715 

e65.543t 

1898-99. 

106 

aTl.Hl 

t2£i3.£Mt 

17.;©i 

■fc.i^l 

im.m 

»,l»8 

7T»Tia 

916,3271 

1899-19C0 

:«5 

UlMft 

W^y.SS^* 

SI .815 

ift.771 

m.m 

«.» 

ufi.aso 

9Ba,ffi9t 

*  E.Tclasive  of  monevB  spent  on  roads  under  Lands  Improvement,  Native  Lands  Par^ 
ebate.  and  Governme ut  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  .\ccoant8 :  £103,076  in  1894-96,  £162.757  in 
1815-96.  £173,356  in  1896-^. 

f  The  expenditure  on  roads  under  the  first  two  Acts  mentioned  above  (*)  is  included 
aa  part  of  Public  Works  Fund  ;  the  sum  of  £18,770  was  also  spent  out  of  Loans  to  Local 
Boales  Account  on  roads  to  open  uv  Crown  lauds  in  1807-98,  £16.972  in  1898-S9,  and  £81,968 
in  1891^-1900.  These  moneys  have  been  excluded,  as  have  also  small  sums  expended  in 
,  tkc.  the  Cheviot  Estate. 


Conversion  Account, 

Thr«e  per  ceut.  stock  to  the  value  of  £193,690  was  iuscribed 
during  the  year  1699-1900,  which  began  with  a  debit  balance  of 
£2,211  in  this  account.    Of  this  sum  £26,690  were  applied  to  the 
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conversion  of  (£25,400)  loans,  and  £116,306  to  paying  off  debentures. 
Expenses,  the  chief  items  of  which  were  discount  (£5,908),  stamp 
duty  (£1,808),  brokerage  and  commission  (£415),  absorbed  £8,581, 
leaving  a  credit  balance  in  this  account  of  £39,902  on  the  31st  March, 
1900. 

On  the  total  (£25,400)  conversions,  premiums  ranging  from  4  to 
17  per  cent,  and  amounting  in  all  to  £1,290  were  paid. 

The  interest-charge  on  the  debentures  prior  to  conversion  into 
3-per-cent.  inscribed  stock  averaged  slightly  over  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  so  that  by  the  year's  operations  the  annual  expenditure 
under  this  head  has  been  lessened  by  £222. 


Loans  for  Government  Advances  to  Settlers. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  legislation  of  the  year  1894  was  the 
passing  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  a  description 
of  which,  with  its  amending  Acts  and  the  loan  operations  under  the 
same,  will  be  found  in  part  III. 

The  applications  for  loans  and  the  loans  authorised  to  the  31st 
March,  1900,  classified  according  to  provincial  districts,  are  shown 
in  tabular  form  : — 


Applications  for 
Loans. 

Loans  authorised. 

Provincial  Districts. 

Nnmber 

Amount  of 

Number 

Amount 
applied  for. 

Amount  of 

of  Appli- 

Loans 

of  Appli- 

Advances 

cations. 

appUed  for. 

cations. 

authorised. 

£ 

£ 

& 

Auokland 

2,380 

679,938 

1,607 

490,876 

431,676 

Taranaki 

1,220 

432,862 

1,086 

393.662 

360,825 

Hawke's  Bay 

836 

249,060 

638 

193,776 

172,600 

Wellington    .. 

2,603 

928,661 

2,070 

820,037 

716,083 

Marlborough 

327 

120,262 

236 

89,667 

80,660 

Nelson 

219 

79,060 

160 

48,916 

43,115 

Westland 

207 

67,580 

99 

26,206 

22,646 

Canterbury   .. 

961 

268,762 

728 

213,287 

178,145 

Otago 

2,342 

894,878 

1,838 

737,646 

638,002 

Totals     . . 

10,996 

3,711,033 

8,462 

8,012,870 

2,633,440 

Of  the  8,452  advances  authorised,  1,004  applicants  declined  the 
grants  (£454,000)  offered  them,  so  that  the  net  advances  to  the 
3l8t  March,  1900,  numbered  7,448,  and  amounted  to  £2,179,440. 

About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  applied  for  was  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  existing  mortgages  at  rates  of  interest  higher 
than  5  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  applications  9,211  were  for  advances  under  £500  in 
value  and  1,784  over,  while  of  the  advances  authorised  6,944  did 
not  exceed  £500,  only  1,508  being  over  that  amount. 
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The  liabilities  and  assets  at  31st  March,  1900,  of  the  Govern- 
ment  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  were  : — 

DlL  LiabUUia, 

S'per-eent.  Lciui.rBdecrm»bl« 

iBt  Aprtl,  19♦5.*•A'• 
3-pe^'eeDC,  Loui.  red«etnftble 

lut  April .  1945.  *^  B  " 
Suspense  Aoeoant 
Aeoni«d  interest  payable 
Profit  and  Imes  Aocounft 


J       t.  dL 

InTsstmsol  Aoeotuil— 

M       a 

a. 

1,300.000    0    0 

Advanees  oo 

1 

AOO.OOO    0    0 

Less  re^y- 

3,174  m  u 

tnentfl     .,.       3I0J86  10   S 

198  IS    t 

l,T47J»    9 

t 

96.3M  14  10 

Temporary     liiTeetiaeots, 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  fpiar* 

aDfcevdstoek     .,. 

4,Sa8]T 

a 

Temporary  iovesloieuta,  aid 

Sinking  Fund  Invaetmeat  Ae- 

60,000    0 

0 

count  with  Public  TmaWe 

49.67a  15 

a 

Assurance  Food  invested  with 

Public  Trustee         

2,mi9 

m 

M  orticsge  instalmente  reoeiT- 

1 

able,  o^ardae  ,.. 

OBU 

e 

Bills  receivable  (Prior's  de- 

flcteuey) 

1490    « 

1 

Interest  receivable,  overdne 

3.579    B 

a 

,.                 accrued 

S0.941    9 

a 

Casb  in  hand  and  in  bank  ... 

15.144  le 

» 

Loan-tlotatioii 

obarRes/'A"   £105.897    7    6 

i 

Loan-flotation 

1 

ohsTges/'B"       38441    S    3 

i 

134.O0B  10 

8 

£2,02D,70S    8    0 

3.090,768    8 

0 

**  The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  Ameiniment  Act, 
1899/'  as  an  encouragement  to  the  early  payment  of  the  prescribed 
instalments  of  interest  on  fixed  loans,  and  of  interest  and  principal 
on  loans  under  the  instalment  principle,  provides  for  a  rebate  to 
the  mortgagor,  which  reduces  his  interest  to  4^  per  cent,  in  lieu  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  are  new  alternative  modes  of  disposing  of  moneys  paid  In 
advance  laid  down  in  this  measure,  but  it  is  optional  with  mort- 
gagors to  adopt  the  new^  system  instead  of  that  previously  in  opera- 
tion in  respect  of  moneys  paid  before  the  commencement  of  the  new 
Act,  and  which  are  hel«d  under  the  original  arrangements. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  readjustment  of  loans  by  memorandum  i 
of  a<:ljustment,  which  gives  elasticity  to  the  system  by  treating  the 
balance  of  principal  due  as  a  fresh  loan  granted  for  a  new  term. 

The  margin  of  security  on  loans  is  provided  for  as  foUoivs :  In 
the  ease  of  fixed  loans  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  three- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  security,  while  in  case  of  loans  under  the 
instalment  system  on  freehold  security  of  first-class  agricultural 
land,  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  two- thirds  the  value 
of  the  security  ;  on  other  rural  freeholds  the  limit  is  three- fifths- 
Advances  may  now  be  made  on  the  security  of  urban  or  suburban 
land,  but  on  the  instalment  system  only,  and  with  limitation  of 
amount  to  a  maximum  of  two  thousand  pounds  and  a  minimum  of 
twenty 'five. 

Urban  land  is  defined  as  that  situate  in  a  borough  having  a  popu* 
latioB  of  at  least  two  thousand  persons,  and  which  is  not  used  for 
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farming,  dairyicig.  or  market  gardening.  And  suburban  land  means 
that  which  is  situate  in  a  boroogh  having  under  two  thousand 
people*  or  any  town  or  vicinity,  ana  which  is  not  used  for  agricul- 
tural or  dairying  purposes  as  above  referred  to. 

As  to  security  for  loans, — in  the  case  of  urban  lands  on  which 
there  are  buildings,  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  tbree- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  land  apart  from  the  buildings,  plus  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings  apart  from  the  land.  When  the  land  is 
suburban,  having  buildings  thereon,  the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  oue- 
half  of  the  value  of  the  land  apart  from  the  buildings,  plus  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings  separately. 

When  the  land  be  urban  or  suburban,  but  having  no  buildings^ 
the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  there 
is  not  to  be  any  loan  except  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  to  be 
by  way  of  instalments  as  erection  proceeds. 

There  is  a  further  subdivision  of  the  Act,  under  which  special 
provisions  are  made  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Advances  to 
Settlers  Department,  with  respect  to  other  than  freehold  securities. 

New  Zealatid  ConsoU* 

Another  important  financial  Act,  termed  the  New  Zealand  Con- 
sols Act»  was  passed  in  1894,  with  the  intention  of  providing 
further  means  of  investment  for  the  savings  of  persons  resident  in 
the  colony.  Some  progress  is  being  made  in  this  class  of  deposits, 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  public  may  in  time  recognise  the 
system  as  a  means  of  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  their  sav- 
ings. It  is  singular  that  deposits  of  moneys  belonging  to  trust 
funds  or  minors  are  not  more  freely  made.  It  is  thought  that  the 
advantage  of  such  an  investment  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  of  a 
permanent  character  is  not  widely  enough  known. 

Up  to  the  3l8t  March,  1899,  deposits  amounting  to  £385,925 
had  been  received  in  sums  ranging  from  £5  to  £150,000,  and  during 
1899-1900  the  deposits  inscribed  totalled  £55,562,  making  the  sum 
invested  to  the  31st  March,  19CX>,  £441,487. 

The  system  of  making  deposits  in  Now  Zealand  Consols  is  fully 
described  in  Part  III. 

Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  SeUlement. 
'*  The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1896,** 
empowered  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  raise  £1,000,000 :  in  aid  of  the 
Public  Works  Fund  to  the  extent  of  £500,000,  and  the  Lands 
Improvement  Account  and  the  Native  Lands  Purchase  Account, 
£250,000  each.  The  sum  of  £750,000,  bearing  interest  at  3 J 
per  cent,  per  annum,  was  raised  locally  at  par  (£500.000  being 
issued  with  an  alternative  currency  of  ten  or  twenty -five  years) ;  the 
balance  of  £250,000  being  placed  upon  the  London  market  in  the 
form  of  3-per-cent.  inscribed  stock*  along  with  the  further  loan 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  paragraph. 
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Ttth  KA  to  Pabiie  Works  and  Land  Setdement  Act  Amendment 
K*:\,  Y^fi^^  ^'^  1^97,  anthorised  the  raising  of  an  additional  sum  of 
r^Vi/XXl  U#  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  procoring  £200,000  for 
i'iktXhHT  follirig'Stock  for  railways,  and  \xx  the  repair  of  damages 
to  lin^  by  floods  or  otherwise ;  il^.OOO  for  section  and  repair  of 
pablk'School  baildingg,  and  another  sam  of  £25,000  for  purposes  of 
nuildirig  and  equipment  of  technical  schools. 

"  Thie  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1898/'  provided  for  raising  £500,000  in  addition  to  £250,000 
raiH/;d  under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1897.  and  the  £1,000,000 
under  the  principal  Act  of  1896,  the  provisions  of  which  extend  to 
the  lau^r  Act. 

Of  £/}00,000  which  was  paid  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  the 
amount  of  £175,000  was  allocated  to  railways  construction,  £200,000 
wan  for  new  rollinc-stock  for  open  railways,  and  £125,000  for  the 
conntruction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  works  authorised. 

"  I'he  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1899," 
iimfK>werH  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
(iov^Tnor-in-(yOuncil,  to  raise  from  time  to  time,  in  the  colony  or 
(ilMf)w)M;n;,  Huch  Hums  of  money  as  he  thinks  fit,  not  exceeding 
alto^othftr  the  Bum  of  one  million  pounds  sterling.  The  money  is 
ntJMod  fiy  m(!anH  of  debentures  or  scrip,  or  by  the  creation  or  issue 
of  iriHr'rib(!(l  Htock,  under  the  New  Zealand  Consolidated  Stock  Act, 
IH77.  ^ 

Thnrd  JH  proviftion  for  obtaining  what  money  is  wanted,  pending 
thd  raJHin^^  of  the  money  authorised,  by  the  sale,  &c.,  of  short-dated 
dnbnntiinjH,  which  are  to  bear  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  find  to  liave  a  currency  of  not  more  than  seven  years — but 
thn  jntnnmt  on  the  money  finally  raised  is  limited  to  three  and  a-half 
pnr  (Mint. 

All  tlm  money  nuBod  under  the  Act  is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  tlin  Pnlilic  Works  Fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  following  works  and 
purpoHim  ; 

I.  IU!lw*yH  -  £ 

lUilwiiy  runHtriiction     ..             ..  ..         800,000 

AddttloiiAl  rolling  Btook,  &o.,  for  open  lines  . .         225,000 
Vi.  litiiid  M«tilnm«nt  and  goldAelds  development — 

Tito  oonatniotlon  of  roads  and  bridges  to  open  up 

l«ft«'k  hlookn,  <fcr.           . .              . .              . .  . .         150,000 

AU(t,  (or  o|wniiig  up  Grown  and  Native  lands  . .         150,000 

AUo,  (or  dtivoloping  goldflelds      . .             . .  50,000 

a.  l»ubUo  luid  tttohnioal  school  buildings          ..  50,000 

4.  PunthaHtt  of  native  lands . .             . .  50,000 

a,  Ooniiiigeni  harbour  defence                         . .  25.000 


£1,000.000 
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Loans  under  Land  for  Settlements  Acts. 
The  moneys  raised  under  these  Acts  and  the  operations  by  way 
of  purchasing  estates  to  be  cut  up  for  close  settlement  form  the 
subject  of  a  special  section  of  this  part  of  the  Year-book  (No.  XX.). 

**  The  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act  Amendment  Act, 

1899r 
In  view  of  the  general  lowering  of  rates  of  interest,  this  new  Act 
modifies  the  terms  of  the  principal  Act  by  providing  in  respect  of 
the  debentures  of  any  future  loan,  instead  of  interest  payable  at  5 
per  cent,  for  a  term  of  twenty-six  years,  one  or  other  of  the  following 
alternatives : — 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  term  of  twenty-six 

years;  or 
Four  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  years ;  or 
Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  term  of  forty-one 
years. 

The  loans  in  existence  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  may  be  readjusted 
so  as  to  come  under  one  or  other  of  the  alternatives  under  the  new 
amendment  quoted  above. 

The  rate  of  IJ  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  under  the  Act  of  1892 
forms  the  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  payable  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  is  now  reduced  to  1  per  cent,  per  annum  if  the  term  of  the 
loan  is  thirty- two  years,  and  J  per  cent,  if  the  term  is  for  forty-one 
years. 


SECTION  XXL— FINANCE—cofifmiferf, 
SuBSBCTioN  B.— Taxation » 

The  dii'ect  taxation  prior  to  1892  consisted  of  a  property-tax  of  Id. 
in  the  pound  on  all  assessed  real  and  personal  property  (with  an 
exemption  of  £500),  and  the  stamp  duties  ;  but  in  1891  a  Land  and 
Income  Assessment  Act  was  passed  repealing  the  property-tax.  A 
full  descriptioQ  of  the  system  of  the  land-  and  income-tax  will  be 
found  in  a  special  article  in  Part  III,  of  this  work.  The  leading 
featmres  only  are  brietly  stated  here. 

The  Assessment  Act  of  1891  provides  for  an  ordinary  land-tax 
on  the  actual  value  of  land,  and  an  owner  is  allowed  to  deduct  anyj 
amount  owing  by  him  secured  on  a  registered  mortgage.  Unde 
the  original  Act  the  deduction  for  improvements  might  not  exceed 
£3,000;  but,  by  the  Aniendnient  Act  of  1893,  the  value  of  all 
improvements  whatsoever  is  exempted  from  liability  to  land-tax. 
Besides  this,  an  exemption  of  £500  is  allowed  when  the  balance, 
after  making  deductions  as  above  stated,  does  not  exceed  £1,500  ; 
and  above  that  a  smaller  exemption  is  granted,  but  ceases  when 
the  balance  amounts  to  £2,500.  Mortgages  are  subject  to  the  land- 
tax.  The  revenue  from  the  ordinary  laod-tax  is,  in  round  numbers, 
about  £214,000  per  annum.  The  rate  of  ordmary  land- tax  fog 
1899-1900  was  Id,  in  the  pountl.  Occupied  Native  land  is  taxed  JdJ 
in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land-tax,  there  is  a  graduated  land*"^ 
tax  which  commences  when  the  unimproved  value  is  £5,000.  For 
the  graduated  land-tax,  the  present  value  of  ail  improvements  ii 
deducted;  but  mortgages  are  not  deducted.  The  Act  of  1893,  whUej 
reducing  the  ordinary  taxation  on  land  by  exempting  all  improve 
ments,  increased  the  graduated  tax,  and  the  revised  rates  are  no^ 
one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  sterling  when  the  value  is  £5,000' 
and  is  less  than  £10,000,  from  which  the  rate  increases  with  the 
value  of  the  property  by  further  steps  of  an  eighth  of  a  penny  until 
the  maximum  of  2d.  in  the  pound  is  reached,  payable  when  the, 
value  is  £210.000,  or  exceeds  that  sum. 

This  graduated  tax  yields,  in  round  numbers,  £80,000  per  an-1 
nunj,  which  is  not  included  in  the  sum  of  £21'1,000  given  above. 
Twenty  per  cent*  additional  tax  is  levied  in  case  of  persons  who  have 
been  absent  from  the  colony  for  three  years  or  more  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  yearly  taxing  Act.  This  amounts  to  about  £1,000, 
I  and  is  included  in  the  £80,000  show^n  above. 

Income-tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  above  £300,  and  from  taxable^ 
incomes  a  deduction  of  £300  is  made.     The  rate  of  income-tax  foi 


1899-1900  was  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1.000,  aod  Is. 
in  the  pound  on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000. 

Companies  pay  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  are  not  allowed  the  £300 
exemption.  The  Act  of  1893  farther  disallowed  the  £300  exemption 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  domiciled  in  New  Zealand. 

The  revenue  derived  from  income-tax  may  be  roughly  set  down 
at  £128,700  per  annum. 

The  indirect  taxation  Is  made  up  of  Customs  duties,  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  raised  by  the 
<jeneral  Government  taxation  in  1885^  1890,  and  the  last  five 
financial  years  ending  31  at  March  : — 


1886     .. 

1890     .. 

1895-96 
1896-97 
J 897-98 
1B98  99 
1899-10O0 


Amount  of  Revetiuerataed  Amouut  per  Head  of  Popula- 
by  Ta.x&ti€i].  lion  (excluding  Maoris). 

M  £    s.    d. 

..     2,010,730  ..  3  10  10 


. .  3473.985 

..  2,335,761 

_  2,521,911 

. .  2,678,576 

. .  2,707,099 

..  2,891,126 


3  10    0 

3  7  1 
3  11  0 
3  18  11 
3  13  3 
3  16  10 


The  average  annual  amount  of  revemie  raiBed  by  taxation 
doring  the  nine  years,  1882  to  1890  inclusive,  was  &S  Ss.  lid,  per 
head  of  population,  excluding  Maoris. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  rise  in  the 
amount  of  taxation  per  head  of  population  may  indicate  (outside  the 
question  of  increasing  the  rate  of  any  particular  tax  levied)  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  businefiB,  as  showing  activity.  In  regard  to  the 
Customs,  notwithstanding  modifications  of  the  tariff  in  1895,  the 
value  of  the  imports  for  1899-1900  was  greater  than  for  1897-98 
or  1898-99,  which  would  seem  to  show  greater  purchasing  power 
than  before,  and  that  profits  of  trade  would  still  allow  of  a  large 
amount  of  duty  being  paid.  The  quantity  of  stocks  in  hand  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  two  years,  and  any  disturbance  in  prices 
during  the  period,  may  modify  the  above  argument. 

As  the  Slaoris  contribute  somewhat  to  the  Customs  revenue ^  an 
allowance  should  lie  made  on  that  account  to  ascertain  more  cor- 
rectly the  amount  of  taxation  per  head  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
By  including  Maoris  the  Customs  and  excise  duties  per  head  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  would  be  reduced  by  2s.  lid.  for  the  year 
1899-1900.  If  this  amount  be  deducted  from  the  taxation  per  head 
given  for  that  year,  the  rate  would  be  reduced  from  £3  16s.  lOd.  to 
Is  13s.  lid.  This  latter  rate  may  fairly  be  used  for  comparison  %vith 
the  rates  in  the  neighbouring  colonies. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  taxation  stated  for  the  year  1899-1900, 
the  indirect  taxation,  i.e..  Customs  and  excise  duties,  amounted  to 
£2,187359,  while  land-  and  income-tax,  with  stamps  for  taxation, 
yielded  £703,267,  which  constitutes  direct  taxation.      So  that  the 
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eolony  still  raises  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  its  reyenne  from  taxation 
by  means  of  the  indirect  method. 

A  table  of  the  Customs  tariff  is  given  in  detail  in  Part  I.  of  this 
book  (pp.  71-85),  and  the  duties  leviable  upon  estates  of  deceased 
persons  on  page  88. 

Growth  of  Amount  paid  in  Income  Tax, 
The  amounts  paid  by  way  of  income  tax,  under  a  uniform  rate 
of  taxation,  show  great  increase  year  by  year,  and  afford  satisfactory 
evidences  of  prosperity.  These  are  quoted  with  a  caution  in  regard 
to  the  figures  for  1892  to  1895.  The  full  number  of  persons  properly 
liable  to  the  tax  may  not  have  been  ascertained  at  such  time. 


1892-3 
1898-4 
1894-6 
1895-6 


Inoome-tex  paid. 

67,867 
75,238 
89,891 
92,778 


1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 
1899-1900 


Income-tax  paid. 

105.504 
115,210 
115,480 
128,721 


The  increase  from  1895-6  to  1899-1900  is  £85,943,  being  a  rate 
of  38*74  per  cent.,  while  the  population  increased  during  the  same 
period  by  7*88  per  cent. 

Taxation  by  Local  Ooveming  Bodies. 
The  various  local  bodies  levied  taxation  during  the  year  ended 
3l8t  March,  1899,  to  the  amount  of  £782,531,  or  £1  Is.  2d.  per  head 
of  European  population.  Of  the  total  sum,  £467,106  was  raised  by 
general  rates,  £218,664  by  special  and  separate  rates,  £76,008  by 
licenses,  and  £20,753  by  other  taxes. 

Taxation  in  Australasian  Colonies. 
The  following  were  the  rates  of  General  Government  taxation 
per  head  of  population  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  1898-9, 
specifying  the  proportions  derived  from  Customs  and  other  taxes : — 


Colonfee. 


I     Bate  of  Taxation  per  Head  of  Mean 
I  Popafation. 


,    Castoms     ,rk*v.«-  rr.*^.  I 
'  and  Excise,  ^thor  Taxes.' 


Total. 


l*roi>ortion 

of 
Taxation 

from 

CustoniB 

and  Excise 

DatieR. 


Katie  of 

Taxation  by 

Cub  tome 

to 

Value 

of  Imports. 


Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  . .  ! 

New  Zealand  (ex-  | 
oludJDg  Maoris) 


8.  d. 


2  15    3 


£  8.  d. 

0  10  0 

0  13  11 

0  13  11 

0  17  1 

0    7  9 

0  12  11 

0  18  0 


£     8. 

3  10 

1  18 

2  11 
2  11 
6 
3 


d. 

8 

0 

11 

3 

10  11 

1  11 


3  13     3* 


Per  Cent. 
85-79 
63-38 
7319 
66-73 
92-98 
7911 

75-40 


Per  Cent. 
21-44 

5-11 
11-38 

9-24 
17-10 
24-68 

23-83 


*  Or,  including  tbe  Maoris,  £d  lOs.  5d.    See  remarks  oti  previous  page. 


SECTION  XXI.— FINANCE- coniintieei. 


Subsection  C. — Public  Debt. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  colony  on  the  Slst  March,  1900,  was 
£47,874,452,  an  increase  of  £936,446  on  the  amount  owing  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  financial  year.  A  detailed  statement  of  par- 
^  ticulars  relative  to  the  various  loans  is  supplied. 

The  total  increase  by  the  issue  of  debentures  and  conversion 
operations  during  the  year  was  £1,021,446.  On  the  other  hand, 
debentures  and  stock  amounting  to  £85,000  were  redeemed,  leaving, 
as  stated  before,  a  net  increase  to  the  gross  public  debt  of 
£936,446. 

The  particulars  of  the  items  of  increase  are  clearly  shown 
below : — 


Debentures  issued  for— 

Aid  to  public  works  and  land 
settlement         300,000 

Loans  to  local  bodies 116,600 

Purchase  of  land  for  settle- 
ment       448,000 

Sinking-fund  accretions       ...  60.400 

Inscription- 
New  Zealand  Consols 65,562 

Conversion  operation* 61,064 


1,081,446 
Gross  debt.  3lBt  March,  1899  46 ,038 ,  006 


£ 
Debentures  redeemed— 
Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land 
SetUements  Acts.  1886  and  1898        83,000 

Gross  debt  on  3l8t  March,  1900   ...  47.874,452 


£47.060,462 


£47,960,462 


The  following  table  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand  states 
the  debentures  and  stock  in  circulation  on  31st  March,  1900,  under 
the  several  Loan  Acts  or  Ordinances  of  the  Colonial  and  Provincial 
Governments,  the  dates  when  redeemable,  the  sinking  funds  accrued 
in  respect  of  the  same,  and  the  annual  charge  thereon  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund : — 
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Net  Indebtedness :  Comparison  with  past  Years. 
The  net  public  debt,  after  deducting  the  accrued  giyilring  fond 
(£-944,128),  was  on  dlst  March,  1900,  £46,930,324,  an  increase  at 
£849,597  during  the  year.    More  than  eight  years'  revenue,  ordinary 
and  territorial,  at  the  present  rate  would  thus  be  required  to  pay  off 
the  net  debt  of  the  colony.     The  net  indebtedness  per  head  of 
population  for  1899-1900  is  gi-eater  than  in  1898-99  bv   28.   lid. 
In  March,  1890,  it  stood  at  £60  58.  3d.;  in  1891,  £59  lis.  lOd.; 
in  1892,  £59  2s. ;   in   1893,  £58  28.  7d. ;   in  1894,  £57   Ss.  lOd. ; 
in  1895,  £57  9s.  9d.  ;  in  18%.  £60  28.  4d. ;  in  1897.  £60  ISs.  9d.; 
in  1898,  £60  4s.  lid. ;  in  1899,  £61  148.  4d. ;  and  in  1900.  £61  178.  3d 
But,  when  considering  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  debt  per  heac 
as  a  btirden  on  the  people,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  effect  oc 
conversions  on  the  amounts  paid  by  way  of  charges  of  the  publis 
debt  out  of  the  revenue  year  by  year.     Remarks  on  this  subjec* 
are  made,  and  figures  given,  further  on.  under  the  head  of  interest 
and  sinking  funds ;  also  previously  under  revenue,  which  is  showi 
to  have  been  relieved  substantially  since  the  year  1890. 


•  * 

If 

Amount  hi 
Debentnres 
&od  stock  in 
Circolation. 

Grose  In- 
debtedness 
per  Head  of 

European 
Population. 

Amount  of 

Sinking 

Fund 

accrued. 

Net  In- 
debtedness. 

Net  In- 

debtednest 

per  Headcf 

European 

Population. 

M 

£      B. 

d. 

0» 

£ 

£     a.    d. 

1890  .. 

618,657 

38,667,950 

62  10 

1  : 

1,386,185 

37,281,765 

60     5     3 

1891  .. 

626,658 

38,830,350 

61  19 

4  •■ 

1,487,042 

37,343,308 

59  11  10 

1892  .. 

637, i72 

38,713,068 

60  14 

8 

1,037,862 

37,675,206 

1  59     2     0 

1898  . . 

656,187 

39,257,840 

59  16 

7 

1,113,770 

38,144,070 

!  58    2     7 

1894  . . 

676,747 

39,826,415 

58  17 

0 

951,924 

38,874,491 

57    8  10  . 

1896  . . 

689,475 

40,386,964 

58  11 

6 

751,932 

39,635,032 

57     9     9 

1896  .. 

708,187 

43,050,780 

61     4 

5 

778,891 

42,271,889 

60     2     4 

1897  .. 

717,649 

44,366,618 

61  16 

5 

814,294 

43,552,324 

60  13     9 

1898  . . 

731,713 

44,963,424 

61    9 

0 

881,903 

44,081,521 

60    4  11 

1899  .. 

746,673 

46,938,006 

62  17 

3 

857,279 

46,080,727 

61  14     4 

1900.. 

758,616 

47,874,452 

63    2 

2 

944,375 

46,930,077 

61  17     3 

The  debt  of  the  colony  as  above  stated  does  not  include  the  un- 
paid loans  raised  by  the  several  local  bodies,  amounting  afc  the  end  of 
March,  1899,  to  £6,963,254,  of  which  sum  £5,485,100  was  raised 
outside  the  colony.  These  are  referred  to  in  dealing  with  the 
finance  of  local  bodies. 

Increase  of  Oross  Public  Debt. 

The  increase  of  the  gross  public  debt  since  the  Slat  March,  1891, 
amounts  to  £9,044,102.  A  schedule  of  items  composing  this  sum  is 
subjoined.  It  shows  the  purposes  to  which  the  money  raised  has 
been  or  is  being  devoted.  The  largest  item  is  £2,000,000  raised  for 
advances  to  settlers,  which  represents  investments  by  the  Govern- 
ment bearing  interest  and  lent  on  continually  improving  security, 
the  principal  being  repaid  by  instalments. 
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Other  items  which  may  be  considered  to  represent  interest- 
bearing  investments  are  those  under  the  heads  "  Land  Settlement/' 
**  Native  Land  Purchases,"  "  Loans  to  Local  Bodies,"  **  Lands  Im- 
provement," **N.Z.  Consols,"  and  **Bank  of  N.Z.  Preferred 
Shares." 

& 
Gross  Public  Debt,  31st  Marob,  1900  . .  47,874,452 


88,830,850 


8l8t  Marob,  1891 
Increase 

Native  Land  Purcbases 

Land  Settlement  (including  Cheviot) 

Loans  to  Local  Bodies 

Lands  Improvement 

Advances  to  Settlers 

Bank  of  N.Z.  Preferred  Sbares 

N.Z.  Consols 

District  Railways 

Public  Works 

Increase  by  Conversions 

Sinking  Fund  Accretions 

Naval  and  Military  Settlers  . . 

Le8s  Redemptions — 
Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,  De- 

bentures     .. 
Other  Debentures 


Total  net  increase 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  public  debt  at  the  end  of 
March,  1900  —  viz.,  £47,874,452  —  more  than  thirty-one  milHons 
sterling  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  over  nine  millions 
sterling  at  3 J  per  cent.,  and  nearly  six  millions  sterling  at  3  per 
cent.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  interest  payable  on  the  com- 
plete public  debt : — 

Rates  of  Interest. 


. , 

£9,044,102 

£ 

649,700 

1,856,666 

1,029,900 

600,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

441,487 

47,000 

1,686,000 

678,712 

1,864,900 

27,226 

£ 

10.720,491 

1,260,420 

416,969 

1.676,389 

1 

£9,044,102 

6    per  cent.  . 

6    per  cent.  . , 

4^  per  cent.  . , 

4    per  cent.  . , 

8|  per  cent.  . . 

3J  per  cent.  . . 

8    per  cent.  . . 
Nil   .. 

Total 


Amoant  at  each  Rate. 
£ 


56,000 

710,700 

52,900 

..     31,365,602 

349,000 

..       9,483,720* 

..       5,855,810 

720t 

..  £47,874,452 


*  Including  £465,000  on  which  the  interest  paid  was  one  qoartor  per  cent,  over  bank 
rate :  varying  rate  averaging  3)  per  cent. 
f  Debentures  not  presented  for  payment. 
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Tlih  total  amount  of  interut  payable  to  bondholders  on  the  fall 
miiiiiiiit  of  the  public  debt  as  quoted  above  is  £1,816,592,  which 
uivnH  till  iiVMiiffe  rate  of  £3  Ids.  lid.  per  £100.  On  the  total  public 
(liilit  oiiiHtaiiding  on  the  31st  March.  1891,  the  average  interest 
(»litiiK<'  wiiH  £4  lOs.  3d.  per  £100.  During  the  period  1891-1900, 
Uiifiiifons  Ihii  average  rate  is  found  to  have  declined  nearly  16  per 

Tlih  ahovo  refers  to  interest  payable  to  bondholders  only,  and 
Imu  hothiiiK  to  do  with  sinking  fund  requirements,  which  are  included 
III  llih  wholn  annual  charge  of  the  public  debt. 

'I'hii  ar.lwU  payments  during  six  years  for  interest  and  sink- 
in\t  fttmi  aro  snown  hereunder,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
iihUiiiuy   and    territorial    revenue    absorbed    by    the    public    debt 


i.u  imI  aim 

Mh4i.Ii 


l!UM 

i:4«H> 
W 


AiiiouiitB  actually  paid  for  Interest  and 
Sinking  Fond. 


I'uMio  Debt. 


iiifcHiiiHi       HlnklnR 


Total. 


i.iuu.irjft 

I.IHUI.UMM 

i.iimi.hv? 

l.liikM.imV,  4M,MH0 

i,iut\i,vi\)  ujm 

I.OM.IUH   4(^078 


i; 

ftT.UTO 
41.1H8 
ll.HftH 


Treasury I 
Bills.     ' 
j     Total. 

Interest.  | 


Rate 
per  Head 
of 
Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 


I  Percentage 

of 

,   Reyenne 

'  absorbed 

by 

Public 

Debt 

Charges. 


£              £ 

£ 

£    8.     d. 

1,677,904   38,985 

1,716,889 

2  10    3 

38-96 

1,644,116   39,659 

1,683,775 

2    8    4 

36-96 

1,672,485'  37,034 

1,709,469   2    8    2 

35-62 

1.712.077'  29,336 

1,741,413 

2    8    1 

34-28 

1,734,400^  33,068 

1,767,468 

2    7  10 

33  61 

1,720,691,  28,703  |1, 749, 3941  2    6    6 

3107 

V^k      t^«>  uUiiiHil«in  iiiailo  in  1804-05  of  the  system  which  previously  obtained  in 

s..  »t\^  \i«kU  tWt'  «U»wiiiM  loi^u  of  1H07  has  affected  the  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the 

•^  -•  \  \xiw\u  ^Hlt  ilttiHtt  imuiodliiR.    The  total  amount  actually  paid  for  interest  and 

]^'t     \\\\\  \  \u  IMM  VM  VN»N,  uiulor  the  old  system,  £1,807,602.    The  flgures  for  each  of  the 

'  j^,.^  *^H  \.i  ^mi>li  1^0'  ^t>  1M)I  incluHivo,  will  ho  found  in  the  Year-book  for  1800. 

<  iv^«    ^uw^uut   aotiially  paid  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  dur- 

>i^  l^K^  WiVtt   l^lH.()7t  loss   than  that  for  the  previous  year, 

X    V    .g^^^\  \\i   ohurm^   ]wr  head   of  population  decreased    con- 


^u^lwUhuliindiiig  tho  increase  of  the  public  debt  by 
'^  OW^  \;jVU\,4U».  Savinj;:*  in  interest-charge  effected  by 
.  o^  ^^y4rtUv»u>i  havt*  jWHistod  to  bring  about  this  satisfactory 

^j^^o^  v^J  iho  bunhMi  on  the  public  revenue  by  the  les- 
I^^TiW  luiblio  dobt  i«  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the 

til  Xifbioh  tho  sinking  funds  were  held,  as  on  the 
^  ^|H»oiflod  in  the  statement  following : — 


£    B. 

d. 

3,470  0 

0 

1,700  0 

0 

120,781  16 

7 

2,571  3 

7 

60  0 

0 

840  0 

0 

1,860  0 

0 

200  0 

0 

200  0 

0 

900  0 

0 

550  0 

0 
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Statement  of  the  Sbcubitibs  in  wbioh  the  Sinkino  Funds  of  the  several 
Loans  were  invested  on  the  81st  March,  1900. 

Investments  in — 

New  Zealand  5-per-cent.  Debentures 
^i-per-cent.  Debentures 
4-per-oent.  Inscribed  Stock  . . 
d^-per-cent.  Inscribed  Stock 

County  of  Tauranga  5-per-cent.  Debentures 

Borough  of  Brunner  6^per-cent.  Debentures 

Borough  of  Hokitika  6-per-oent.  Debentures  v . 

Borough  of  Patea  4J-per.oent.  Debentures. . 

Borough  of  Tauranga  5per-cent.  Debentures 

Borough  of  Thames  S^-per-cent.  Debentures 

Westport  Harbour  Board  4-percent.  Debentures 

Waimakariri-Ashley  Water-supply  Board  5-per-06nt. 

Debentures  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  820    0    0 

Wellington  and  Manawatu  Railway  Company  5-per- 
cent. Debentures       . .  . .  . .  . .  540    0    0 

Government  Loans  to  Local    Bodies    3^    percent. 
Debentures 

Mortgages 

New  South  Wales  4-per-oent.  Debentures  . . 

New  South  Wales  4-per-cent.  Stock 

New  South  Wales  S^-percent.  Stock 

New  South  Wales  3-per-cent.  Stock 

Victoria  4-per-cent.  Debentures     . . 

Victoria  4-per-cent.  Stock 

Victoria  8^- per- cent.  Stock 

Victoria  8  per  cent.  Stock 

South  Australia  4-per-cent.  Debentures 

South  Australia  4-per-cent.  Stock . . 

South  Australia  d}-per-cent.  Stock 

South  Australia  3-per-cent.  Stock  . . 

South  Australia  8-per-cent.  Consols 

Canada  4-per-cent.  Debentures 

Canada  4-per-cent.  Stock 

Canada  8^-per-cent.  Stock 

Canada  8-per-oent.  Stock 

Canada  2^  per-cent.  Stock 

Cash  balance  on  81st  March,  1900 
Total 

Flotation  of  Loans, 

Of  the  gross  public  debt  of  the  colony  outstanding  on  31st 
March,  1900,  £43,299,679  were  raised  in  London,  £181,600  in 
Australia,  and  £4,393,173  in  New  Zealand ;  and  of  the  total  amount 
£41,608,766  were  inscribed  stock  and  £6,265,686  debentures. 
Details  are  given  hereunder. 

Floated  in 

Kind  of  Stock.                           London.        Australia.    New  Zealand.  Total. 

Debentures              ..         2,182,400        181,600        8,951,686  6,265.686 

Inscribed  Stock      ..       41,167,279            ..                441,487  41,608,766 


520  0 

0 

.  108,300  0 

0 

20.800  0 

0 

5,486  6 

7 

84,269  18 

4 

87.781  7 

0 

21,800  0 

0 

43,233  17 

4 

77,009  4 

1 

8,444  18 

7 

.   24,700  0 

0 

4,861  0 

5 

.   88,068  11 

6 

.   68,668  1 

5 

22,253  14 

5 

.   18.200  0 

0 

.   60,000  0 

0 

84,022  11 

8 

.   82,670  17 

8 

.   18,666  16  11 

848,589  14 

8 

.   95,786  0 

8 

.  £944,375  14 

11 

Total  ..       48,299,679        181,600        4,898,173      47,874,452 
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Fficet  of  yeur  Zealamd  Stock, 
TUh  highusst  and  lowest  London  prices  for  the  New  Zealand  4,  d|, 
ar«/i   /5'jK;r'Cent.  stock,  taken   over  a  range  of  twelve   years,  are 

QuoTATiovs,  New  Zkalahd  Stock. 


Ymt 


IHdl 

\mi 
mm 

IWI7 
iHiHI 


4  per  Gents.  M  per  Cents.  3  per  Cents. 

Highest.    Lowest.    Highest.  Lowest.  Highest.  Lowest 


10 

109J 

107^ 

106| 

107J 

1094 

113i 

118^ 

117 

116J 

116^ 


96} 

.. 

., 

99f 

.. 

102} 

984 

931 

, , 

100 

98J 

91i 

., 

100 

98 

91* 

97 

97i 

90 

• 

105g 

loa^ 

96J 

.. 

1058 

1074 

100 

96} 

91 

106} 

llOj 

101* 

103* 

90 

112g 

111 

104} 

102 

99j 

108 

109J 

103 

101* 

96^ 

106J 

109 

102 

99J 

5i] 

Prices  of  Australasian  Stock. 
'I'hh  princH  of  Htook  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  London  for  the 
yimiH  iMdM  find   lHi)7  show  the  position  as  affected  hy  the  financial 
iMid   Ifiink ih^  (M'iHiH  in  the  former  year,  and  the  improvement  that 
IumI  I'tiliiMi  pliu'n  Hiuiwi  1K93  and  as  late  as  1897. 


lluliiliV 


-I  lUlti    \uii(U(llti 
Wv^iixUt    \\(u|.|ulltV 


Year  when 

Stock 

1  Kodoumable 

Prices 

,1893.* 

Prices,  1897. 

i  Highest. 

1 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

!  Lowest. 

4    PER   CENTS. 

..  ,     1015-24 

103i 

89 

116 

Ill 

\\m 

111 

97i 

123} 

117* 

1020 

103J 

95 

115 

UH 

11)17-36 

105g 

93 

114* 

uii 

\\m 

107^ 

102 

123} 

120 

101  If 

102^ 

97J 

110 

105 

lOliO 

107J 

97 

117 

112| 

3*  v\:n  CENTS. 

I0ii4 

02J 

75 

108$ 

104g 

1021 

97i 

m 

111* 

107i 

10:i3 

03J 

79: 

108g     1 

104. 
109 

io:io 

W 

Soi 

113A 

1020  40§ 

W 

84 

111* 

105 

1010 

07^ 

90 

111 

104: 

^ii||ti»^..^t«i       ■  \\,k%y  iv>»  wttok  oiuliu):  II): h  M«y,  time  of  Austrslian  banking  crisis. 
U>JiK  on  Kivint:  twelve  months'  notice 


.'VV«'  (V^I  of  AuatraUuuin  Colonies,  ttc. 
^I^^igyy^y^j^  U^uit^H.  which,  with  tho  exception  of  those  for 
^^«^^^^i^(^V  WK%^y\  iwnw  Mr.  C'oghlan's  Australasian  Statistics, 
[  ^f^^  \^  t^oh  ooKniy  in  16ik>  or  1S99 : — 
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Put>tioD6bt. 

Debt 

[ 

D&te. 

per  Hoad 

1           Golouy. 

1       ,     -. 

:  Fixed  Dabt.'    ^'gj£\"« 

Totm. 

PoptilatdoD 

• 

e 

£ 

£            £     fi,     d. 

Queenfiland 

31  Doc,   1893 

33,598,414 

* . 

33,598,414    66     2     9 

New  South  Waiea 

30  June,  1890 

61,580,08^ 

2,181,584 

63.761,6<Mi   46  19    8 

Victoria 

80  June,  1899 

49/264,277 

l,U5,0Ot> 

50,379,277   42  16     2 

South  Ausbmlia  . . 

ai^DEc.  1898 

24,672,810 

243,500 

24,916,310   67     9     8 

Westero  Australift 

a)  Jimp,  1899 

8,938,363 

1,550,000 

10,488,363    62     5     1 

TasmAuift 

31  pec,   1898 
.HliMar.,  1899 

7,721,420 

691,484'  8.412,904    47     8     9 

Kew  Zealand 

46,938,006          ..          46,938.006   63  17     3' 

I 


*  A»  ahowu  previciiMly  (luie  page  398),  the  axtioant  of  acoroecl  ainkiug  fund  reduoen  this 
by  more  thkn  £1  per  headi. 

The  amount  of  imiebtednesa  per  head  of  population  in  December, 
189B,  in  Sooth  Australia  and  Queensland  was  thus  greater  than  that 
for  New  Zealaod  jd  March,  1899. 

Public  Works  in  New  Zealand. 

The  l>urdeD  of  a  public  debt  depends  greatly  oo  the  measure  in 
which  it  is  expended  on  reproductive  works,  and  on  the  degree  of 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  people.  Tli©  generally  rugged  character 
of  this  country,  and  the  natural  difiicultics  appertaining  to  the  sites 
of  many  of  the  towns,  soon  necessitated  a  large  outlay  on  roads  and 
public  works.  The  need  was  fully  recognised,  and  to  some  extent 
met,  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  which  have  justly  received 
great  credit  for  their  far-seeing  and  Uberal  exertions >  A  great  deal 
of  road-making,  often  of  a  very  costly  character,  was  accomplished, 
harbour  and  other  improvements  begufa,  and  immigration  encou- 
raged. Some  railways  were  made  in  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  South- 
land. The  City  of  Chinstchurch  and  the  Canterbury  Plains  were 
connected  with  the  Port  of  Lyttelton  by  a  railway,  which  required 
the  construction  of  a  long  and  very  costly  tunnel  through  the  inter- 
vening range  of  hills.  In  Otago,  private  enterprise,  backed  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  Provincial  Government,  built  a  railway  from  Dun- 
edin  to  Port  Chalmers,  and  some  miles  of  line  were  made  in  South- 
land from  the  town  of  Invercargill  into  the  interior ;  but  no  general 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  public  works  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  separate  exertions  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  In  1870, 
therefore,  the  General  Government  brought  forward  its  public-works 
and  immigration  policy,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
ten  millions  for  the  construction  of  main  trunk  railways,  roads,  and 
other  public  works  of  importance  to  the  colony  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  for  the  promotion  of  immigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  expendi- 
ture to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  policy  was 
accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  embodied  in  **The  Immigration 
and  Public  Works  Act,  1870." 

The  demands  for  local  railways  and  other  works  soon  caused  the 
original  proposals  to  be  exceeded,  and  entailed  an  expenditure 
at  a  nmch  more  rapid  rate  and  to  a  far  greater  amount  than  was 
originally  contemplated.     xAl though  many  of  the  works  undertaken 
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Iiiivo  boon  directly  unremanerative,  yet  the  effect  of  the  policy,  as  a 
wiioUs  hiiH  boon  largely  to  develop  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
to  incroiiHo  enormously  the  value  of  landed  property  ;  land,  in  parts 
whicli  boforo  the  construction  of  railways  was  valued  at  from  £1  to 
£2  ix^r  aci'o,  liaving  been  subsequently  sold  at  prices  var^'-ing  from 
£10  to  £'20  per  acre.  Moreover,  the  railway  and  telegraph-lines 
yiold  a  rt'vonuo  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  interest  on  their 
0O8t  aftor  paying  working-expenses. 

Utilisation  of  Money  composing  Public  Debt, 
A  statouuuit  iA  supplied  based  on  figures  taken  from  the  Colonial 
Trt^aj^uivr's  lUidgot  of  1897  (to  which  the  necessar}'  additions  have 
Ivoii  lUrtiio^.  showing  tho  purposes  for  which  the  money  forming  the 
public  dobt  of  tho  oolony  was  raised  or  voted. 

Uut  (ho  amounts  in  the  items  must  be  regarded  as  only  approxi- 
mations to  tho  actual  facts.  The  infonnation  is  merely  indicative  of 
tho  truth,  and  is  a  r^^vision  of  what  was  given  in  the  Year-book,  1899, 
which  was  fvunui  to  Ih»  not  as  near  to  correctness  as  possible  in  places! 
l\'m»c  Pvur  or  Nkw  I-'kaijinp.  March.  lAX).  showing  appboxiiiate£.t  the 
AMoixrs  uvisKi^  o«  \orKP  vni^kr  vARiors  Heaos.  arranged  is  Four  Classes. 

OnSlst  March.  1000. 

V,i.^  lUilwi^v*  15,619,000" 

\  ^tuU  nu|>rv^voni«ni  ^ivvuis  ana  br:di:es'  4,595,000 

r.xKto  wx'rks  *m)  buiUin$«  S. 799,000 

:  Aua  vuf\''-*se«    ,.  i.  150.000 

t:um:i;rA;iot\  2.459.000 

M*on\xar  :i.35T.O0O 

\Vi^:'..v  1.CC9.000 

Vvlr^ti^^V.*  >&4AXXk 

\iN< ,i r,4f '.a*  a:x,1  x\>»^  -m ;  :*.  i-*  . .  7SS .  COO 

*,  sN*"  >  Is* '. ,v^  ,xv.  •. w  : .  :]W .  cw 

r , ■  V ^  A«.*  ,»:    a:-. ,? V  •. ,* r  « 3 S ' # "v ,■  :■ :  1 . f^f .  X'O 

^s*  • » V  ,'    No*  :'  .*■* '  A"  •  y  V : * : t*v-  *>  Arrr*  :..\" .  t.YC 

W  *,*  V  V  ^^     ■  r*^v*/.v 

X*  >  »;y,'»  A*  •  .•  \  .V  r  AMI ,' ;  7^;^.  ,\i   ,*Ar.*  \ .     : .  -^^.'O 


♦     >  -fc.^-ri 


PITBLIC   DEBT. 


iOSi 


The  total  sum  is  divided  into  four  classes  in  the  table,  of  which 
(a.)  is  composed  of  the  various  services  above  referred  to,  and  the 
total  of  which  forms  72*53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  debt  in  1900. 
Glass  (6.)  consists  of  moneys  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  invest- 
ments, being  12'80  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  (c.)  moneys  paid  away  in 
charges  and  expenses  of  raising  loans,  also  to  meet  deficiencies  of 
revenue,  besides  old  provincial  liabilities,  9*97  per  cent. ;  and  (d.), 
an  amount  of  over  two  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling,  set  down  as 
miscellaneous,  and  forming  4*70  per  cent,  of  the  debt. 

The  figures  given  as  to  railways  do  not  include  all  the  sums 
spent  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  as  stated  in  the  note  to 
the  table,  nor  do  the  figures  in  some  other  items  agree  with  those 
given  elsewhere,  made  up  from  tables  showing  the  expenditure  out 
of  the  Public  Works  Fund,  which,  as  previously  explained,  is  aug- 
augmented  by  contributions  from  the  Gonsolidated  Revenue  Account. 

Expenditure  out  of  **  The  Public  Work&  Fund," 

The  net  expenditure,  under  all  heads,  of  the  Public  Works  Fund 
from  1870  to  the  Slst  March,  1900,  can  be  given  correctly,  but  this 
fund,  as  stated  previously,  is  not  altogether  composed  of  money 
charged  to  the  Public  Debt.  It  had  received  £29,954,187  from 
loans  and  £3,164,188  by  way  of  receipts  in  aid  on  the  latter  date. 
The  money  received  by  way  of  aid  included  £2,205,000,  transferred 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  the  last  nine  financial  years, 
out  of  surplus  revenue  Thirty- three  millions  sterling  were  spent 
since  the  year  1870  up  to  March  last,  and  the  items  given  below 
exhibit  the  nature  of  the  works,  Ac,  with  amount  for  each. 

Net  Expbnditure  op  Public  Works  Fund  prom  1870  to  31  March,  1900.. 


Expenditure  on — 

£ 

Immigration 

2,147.606 

Public  Works,  Departmental 

446,384 

Railways,  including  Surveys  of  New  Lines 

16,460,303 

Roads 

6,248,158 

Land  Purchases     . . 

1,936,282 

Development  of  Goldfields  . . 

670,446 

Telegraph  Extension 

856,057 

Public  Buildings    . . 

2,388.286 

Lighthouses,  Harbour- works,  and  Defences 

959,096 

Contingent  Defence 

512,310 

Rates  on  Native  Lands 

63,653 

Thermal  Springs     . . 

14,600 

Charges  and  Expenses  of  raising  Loabs 

1,056,311 

Coal-mines 

10,835 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  . . 

218,500 

Total 

32,978,626 

406 
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Expenditnre  on  Eailways. 
The  expenditure  on  rail  way -works  has  been  kept  within  com- 
paratively  narrow   Umits  during  the  hist   few  years.     The  railway 
expenditure  during  each  of  six  quinquennial  periods  since  the  initia- 
tion of  the  pubhc-works  policy  has  been  as  follows : — 

£ 
..     3,675,362 


iBt  July^  1870,  to  30th  Juno.  1875  . . 
U%  July»  1875»  to  Slst  March,  18S0  . . 
l9t  April.  1880.  to  31st  March,  1885  . , 
let  April,  1885,  to  Blst  March,  1890  . , 
1st  April,  1890,  to  Slat  Mareh.  1896  . . 
1st  April,  1895,  to  Blftt  March,  1900  . . 

Total 


.,  4,919,712 
.,  3,120,680 
..  2,308,319 
978,498 
,,     1,647,732 

..  16,i50.303 


This  great  diminution  in  expendifcure  has  necessarily  involved 
proceeding  with  the  railways  at  a  very  much  slower  rate,  and  New 
Zealand's  expenditure  on  railways  is  now,  with  one  exception,  that  of 
Tasmania,  the  lowest  per  head  of  the  population  of  any  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  rail- 
way-works, the  mileage,  the  average  cost  per  mile,  the  population, 
and  the  cost  per  head  of  the  population  in  the  several  colonieffi 
referred  to : — 


Colony. 


Year  ended 


Cost  of  Con- 

No.  of 

SS   .  1 

4    strut:  llou 

Mile»ot    J*=^«  1 

,     of  Open 
Lines. 

opon.     43'^  1 

. 

B 

18,466,317 

2,742 

6,731 

37,992,276 

2,707 

14,035 

38.693,206 

3,113 

12,397 

13,919,268 

1,870 

7,448 

6,427.370 

1,366 

4,743 

3,686,040 

438 

8,186 

16,404,076 

2,090 

7,849 

Estimatod 
iPopulatioo 


Coat  p«r 
He«dof 

Popul«tioBi| 


QuetuBland 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Aufitralia" 

West'o  Australia 

TAfiirania 

New  Zealand   . . 


31  Dec,  1698 
30  Judo,  1699 
30  June,  1898 
30  June,  1898 

30  June,  1899 

31  Dec,  1898 
31  Mar.,  1899 


£    8.  d,l 
493,6Q0|  37    0    Si 
1,361,500   28    3     8 
1,169,4001  33    0     1 
369,3001  37  13  10  ] 
169,600|  37  17  11 
177,800  20    4    6 
746,700,  21  19     5 
! 


•  Including  North  orn  Territory. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  cost  per  head  of  population  for  railway- 
construction  is  shown  to  have  been  between  thirty'three  and  thirty- 
seven  pounds  sterling  in  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Austraha;  in  New  South  Wales  it 
was  over  twenty-eight  pounds;  but  in  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania] 
the  cost  has  been  only  a  httle  over  twenty  pounds  per  head  of  ' 
population. 


8UPPLEMENTAET. 


The    Assets    Bbalisation   Board. 

On  page  298  reference  is  made  to  the  establishment  of  an  Assets 
Realisation  Board  for  the  purchase,  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  of  all  the  assets  of  the  Estates  Company 
and  of  the  Auckland  Agricultural  Company. 

The  sales  for  the  year  ending  3]st  March,  1899,  amounted  to 
£105,318.  The  proportion  of  sales  from  the  beginning  (31st  March, 
1896,  when  the  Board  took  office)  to  the  book-cost  of  the  whole  of 
the  estates  (£2,731,706)  was  at  that  date  15*20  per  cent.  The  land- 
tax  valuation,  plus  10  per  cent,  for  sundry  properties,  and  the 
General  Manager's  valuation  for  station  properties,  which  together 
total  £1,895,179,  gave  then  a  proportion  of  21*91  per  cent. 

Further  Realisations. 

The  General  Manager  reports  that  during  the  year  ended 
31st  March  last  (1900)  sales  have  been  made  in  larger  volume  and 
to  greater  value  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  embrace  46,429 
acres  of  country  lands  realising  £111,137,  and  town  and  suburban 
lands  and  sundries  to  the  value  of  £43,300. 

The  enhanced  value  of  produce  and  stock  has  been  responded  to 
in  land,  and  prices  hitherto  unobtainable  have  been  secured. 

Nothing  has  been  lost  by  the  Board's  policy  of  feeding  the 
market  in  no  greater  quantity  than  could  be  absorbed  at  fair  values, 
and  the  Board  has  succeeded  in  all  cases  in  selUng  at  or  over  reserve 
prices  without  difficulty. 

The  keenest  inquiry  experienced  has  been  in  the  South  Island, 
where  certain  of  the  Board's  estates  have  been  cut  up  and  sold  at 
considerable  advance  on  the  prices  quoted  for  the  estate  as  a  whole, 
Glentui  having  far  exceeded  anticipations.  It  is  certain  that  the 
concluding  sale  of  Glentui  freehold  was  well  timed,  and  had  the 
Board's  operations  not  been  somewhat  precipitated  by  outside 
representations,  and  had  no  portion  been  sold  prior  to  the  3l8t 
December,  1899,  there  would  have  been  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  surplus  on  the  property. 

The  sales  for  the  year  are  as  follow  : — 

£ 
Land      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     154,437 

Stock  and  implements  on  properties  finally  realised. .       13,909 

£168,346 


Land  sales  being  £34,917  in  excess  of  those  for  the  previous  year. 
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The  sales  for  the  period  1895-1900,  including  stock*,  amonnt  to 
£588,671. 

On  81st  March  the  proportion  of  total  sales  from  time  of  starting 
to  the  book-cost  of  all  estates  (£2,731,706)  was  21*40;  and  to  land- 
tax  valuation,  plus  10  per  cent,  for  sundry  properties,  with  the 
manager's  valuation  for  station  properties  (which  together  total 
£1,895,179),  it  was  30-79. 

Particulars  of  operations  are — 

£ 
Sales  of  properties  finftlly  closed,  1895-1900  (includ- 
ing stock)      ..     860,584 

Properties  partially  sold,  1895-1900  ..     223,087 

£583,571 

The  book-cost  of  the  estates  in  respect  of  which  the  sales  were 
finally  closed  was  £518,506.  These  properties  are  shown  above  to 
have  realised  £360,534,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £157,972,  including 
the  realisation  expenses,  &c. 

The  localities  in  which  sales  have  been  made  are  shown  here- 
under : — 


BstateB. 

Farms. 

Town 
Seotions. 

Suburban 
Properties. 

£ 

Auckland 

4 

93 

538 

151 

168,819 

Hawke*s  Bay 

. . 

. . 

9 

2,804 

Wellington 

. 

17 

29 

1 

86,289 

Marlborough 

1 

4 

68 

6 

19,414 

Canterbury 

8 

59 

18 

63 

206,056 

Otago  .. 

2 

5 

.'SfU 

95 

65,817 

538,699 


Sundry  proceeds :  sales  iron,  furniture,  lire   insurance   re- 
ceived, &c.    ..  ..  ..  ..  7,810 

Stock  sales  on  properties  finally  closed  37,062 

£583.571 


Special  Banking  Legislation. 

A  synopsis  of  the  Banking  Acts  under  which  guarantees  have  been 
given  by  the  Grovemment  of  New  Zealand  will  be  found  on 
pages  296  to  299  ante. 


MISCELLANEOUS     STATISTICS. 


I. — Proqrbss  op  the  Colony,  Yeabs  1899  and  1891. 


Estimated  population  (exclusive  of 

Slst  December 
Value  of  land  and  improvements- 
Unimproved  value   . . 
Value  of  improvements 
Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings  (in  cultivation) 
Total  area  (including  sown 
grasses  and  land  in  fallow, 
but  excluding  gardens  and 
orchards  (41,291  acres)  and 
plantations  of   forest    trees 


SUMMABT. 

Maoris), 


1600.  1891.  Increase. 

756,505  634,058        122,447 


(1898)  84,401,244 
(1898)  54,190,103 


76,787,895  8,618,349 
46,865,297  7,824,806 


No. 


•62,485  38,083        '24,402 


(48,942  acres) )      . . 

Acres 

12,474,511 

8,462,495 

4,012,016 

In  crops 

„ 

1,542,458 

1,285,768 

256,690 

In  sown  grasses 

, 

10,853,802 

6,966,218 

3,887,084 

In  fallow    . . 

„ 

78,751 

210,509 

-131,758 

Live- stock — 

Horses 

No. 

261,931 

211,040 

50,891 

Cattle 

„ 

1,210,439 

831,831 

378,608 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

„ 

343,556 

206,906 

136,650 

Sheep 

- 

19,348,506 

16,753,752 

2,594,764 

Auckland  Provincial  District,  1899-1891. 

1890. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of 

Maoris) 

165,793 

134,724 

31,069 

Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value    . . 

(1898) 

14,236,611 

12,196,424 

2,040,187 

Value  of  improvements 

1 1898) 

10,538,871 

8,830,892 

1,707,979 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings     .. 

No. 

•14,806 

8,608 

•6,198 

Total    area    (including     sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

1,926,856 

1,165,441 

761,415 

In  crops 

„ 

115,126 

70,038 

45,087 

In  sown  grasses 

« 

1,794,481 

1,060,741 

733,740 

In  fallow     .. 

„ 

17,250 

34,662 

-17,412 

Live-stock— 

Horses 

No. 

69,028 

42,826 

26,202 

Cattle          

^ 

335,744 

234,306 

101,438 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

» 

69,424 

46,182 

23,242 

Sheep 

" 

2,082,121 

1,500,102 

582,019 

Note.— The  minas  sign  (— )  signifies  decrease. 

*  The  compariBon  is  not  qaite  a  fair  one,  as  in  1800  holdings  of  exactly  one  acre  ia 
extent,  and  certain  holdings  ocoapied  byMaoris,  have  been  included  by  the  Department 
of  Agrionlture,  which  was  not  done  in  1891. 
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Tabanaki  Provincial  Distbict,  1899-1891. 


1809. 

1891. 

Estimated  population  (exclasive  of  Maoris) . . 

34,486 

22,421 

12,065 

Value  of  land  and  impiovements— 

Unimproved  value  . .            . , 

(1898) 

4,064,510 

2,982,644 

1,081,866 

Value  of  improvements 

(1898) 

2,913,888 

1,529,046 

1,384,843 

Land  in  cultivation- 

Holdings     .. 

No. 

•4,296 

2,604 

•1.791 

Total    arpa    finoluding   sown 
grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

726,697 

308,072 

418,625 

In  crops      . . 

m 

26,022 

15,380 

9,642 

In  sovrn  grasses 

m 

701,221 

291,471 

409,750 

In  fallow     .. 

454 

1,221 

-767 

Live-stock— 

Horses 

No. 

17,471 

10,916 

6,666 

Cattle         

^ 

202,307 

103,356 

98,961 

Dairy  cows  (included  above) . . 

• 

70,011 

26,961 

43,060 

Sheep 

• 

608,665 

240,471 

268,194 

Hawkb'8  Bat  Provincial  District,  1899-1891. 

1899. 

1891. 

IncreaM. 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of ! 

Maoris) 

37,139 

28,922 

8,217 

Value  of  land  and  improvements- 

Unimproved  value   .. 

(1898) 

6,747,043 

6,704,820 

42,223 

Valu6  of  improvements 

(1898) 

4,273,864 

3,864,044 

409,820 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings     .. 

No. 

•3,298 

1,913 

•1,385 

Total     area    (mcluding    sown 
grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

1,762,698 

1,086,464 

677,144 

In  crops     . . 

• 

38.467 

36,218 

2,239 

In  sown  grasses 

- 

1,714,676 

1,021,277 

693,398 

In  fallow    . . 

^ 

9,466 

27,959 

-18,493 

Live-stock- 

Horses 

No. 

18.324 

13,480 

'4,844 

Oattle 

• 

97,108 

55,009 

42,099 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

«r 

13,324 

9,039 

4,285 

Sheep 

m 

3,291.876 

2,668,893 

622,983 

Wellington  Provincial  District,  1899-1891. 

1899. 

1801. 

iDcrease. 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of 

Maoris) 

132,420 

99,098 

33,322 

Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value   . . 

(1898) 

16,772,596 

12,456,612 

4,316,983 

Value  of  improvements 

(1898) 

12,133,570 

8,874,970 

3,258,600 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings     .. 

No. 

•9,977 

5,808 

•4,169 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

2,515,483 

1,508,587 

1,006,896 

In  crops     . . 

m 

97,389 

63,313 

34,076 

In  sown  grasses 

m 

2,416,232 

1,440,893 

975,339 

In  fallow    . . 

m 

1,862 

4,381 

-2,619 

Live-stock- 

Horses 

No. 

40,857 

30,642 

10,316 

Cattle 

m 

234,526 

155,466 

79,060 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

m 

65,021 

30,615 

34,406 

Sheep 

m 

4,070,737 

2,750,461 

1,320,276 

NoTB.F-The  minus  sign  (~)  deootos  daerease. 
*  See  note  on  page  400. 
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Marlborough,  Nelson,  and  Wbstland  Provincial 

Districts,  11 

399-1891. 

Estim  ft  ted  popu  I  a  tioD  (titelufi  m  of  Maoris)— 

1899. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Marlbotough  ProTiDoial  Diitrkt 

18,499 

12,964 

535 

Nelson  Pmvmctftl  District 

, , 

88,142 

35,154 

2,988 

West  land'  Provincial  DiBtrict 

15,042 

15,929 

-887 

Valae  of  Iwid  titod  im  prove  me  Dts^ 

Uoiroppovcd  value   , , 

(1898) 

6,851,506 

7,396,637 

-544,181 

Value  of  improvementa 

11898) 

8,987,702 

3,555,449 

382,253 

Land  in  cultivation— 

Holdings    .. 

No. 

•6,216 

3,200 

•2,015 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

805,632 

475,860 

329,672 

In  crops     . . 

^ 

75,758 

55,431 

20.327 

In  sown  grasses 

^ 

726,947 

411,199 

315,74a 

In  fallow    . . 

m 

2,827 

9,230 

-6.403 

Live-stock— 

Horses 

No. 

16,436 

15,181 

255 

Cattle 

^ 

64,491 

48,816 

16,675 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

«r 

19,761 

13,759 

6,002 

Sheep 

m 

1,639.166 

1,631,456 

7,710 

Canterbury  Provincial  District,  1899-1891. 

1809. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of  Maoris) 

145,058 

129,901 

15,157 

Value  ryl  land  and  improvemeDts— 

Unim proved  vaiue    . , 

(1898) 

20,458,825 

19,148,867 

1,309,95a 

Value  of  improvemerits 

(1898) 

10,132,432 

10,073,196 

59,236 

liand  in  ouJtivation  — 

Holdings    .. 

No. 

•10,965 

7,563 

•3,402 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Aores 

2,401,485 

2,034,813 

366,622 

In  crops     . . 

^ 

617,315 

566,153 

51,162 

In  sown  grasses 

^ 

1,769,871 

1.409,785 

360,086 

In  fallow    .. 

* 

14,249 

68,875 

-44,62a 

Live  stock — 

Horses 

No. 

47,104 

47,567 

-46a 

Cattle 

m 

89,242 

82,058 

7,184 

Dairy  cows  (included  above) . . 

37,711 

31,250 

6,461 

Sheep 

* 

4,040,456 

3,569,533 

480,92a 

Otago  Provincial  District,  1899-1891. 

1809. 

1891. 

Inorease. 

Estimated  population  (exclusive  of 

Maoris) 

174,664 

154,650 

20,014 

Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value   . . 

(1898) 
(1898) 

15.270,154 

14,902,891 

367,263 

Value  of  improvements 

10,259,776 

9,637,701 

622,075- 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings     .. 

No. 

•13,929 

8,487 

•5,442 

Total     area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

2,335,910 

1.884,268 

451,642 

In  crops 

m 

573,392 

479,235 

94,157 

In  sown  grasses 

1,729,875 

1,330,852 

399,023 

In  fallow    .. 

m 

32,643 

74,181 

-41,53a 

Live  stock- 

Horses 

No. 

53,711 

50,529 

3,182 

Cattle 

^ 

186,991 

152,820 

34,171 

Dairy  cows  (included  above) . . 

m 

68,304 

49,110 

19,194 

Sheep 

m 

3,715,485 

4,402,836 

-687,351 

Ng^EK>— The  mlnua  sign  (-)  denotes  decrease. 
*  Sea  note  on  page  409. 
The  population  of  the  Chatham  &Qd  Kermadeo  Islands,  which  are  not  inclnded  in 
any  provinoial  district,  was  96:2  p«ii!odb  in  1800,  and  890  in  1801. 
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n. — Thb  Totalisatob. 


Year. 

No.ofTotali8a- 
iflsued. 

DAya. 

Pero«ntage  paid  to 
Treasury. 

Total  Amount 

Invested  by  the 

Pablks. 

£ 

£ 

1889-90 

187 

241 

.. 

1890-91 

219 

278 

, , 

1891-92 

284 

300 

7,691 

606,078 

1892-93 

240 

307 

10,800 

720,029 

1893-94 

247 

318 

10,376 

691,678 

1894-95 

207 

268 

10,446 

696,456 

1895-96 

170 

256 

11,156 

748,768 

1896-97 

158 

250 

11,911 

794,096 

1897-98 

155 

268 

13,237 

886,667 

1898-99 

144 

250 

13,695 

912,969 

1899-1900 

154 

178 

16-983 

1,065,580 

N.B.— The  years  used  for  purposes  of  the  table  are  financial  Tears,  not  the  raoiag 
years.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of  licenses  issued  in  some  of  toe  periods  being  over 
the  legal  limit  for  one  year. 


III. — Licenses  under,  the  Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act,  qrantbd 
TO  Eeliqious  Denominations. 

Return  of  Licenses  granted  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  under  **  The  Gaming  and 
Lotteries  Act,  1881,"  to  Persons  connected  with  Religious  Denominations. 


Year. 

Total  Number 

of  Licenses 

granted. 

Church  of 
England. 

Pres- 
byterian 
Church, 

Roman 
Catholic 
Church. 

Jewish 
Church. 

Not 
stated. 

1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 

46 
48 
62 
70 
40 

9 

8 

30 

36 

14 

10 

1 
3 
2 

23 
18 
29 
32 
26 

i 

4 
21 

PART    IIL-ARTICLES    ON   SPECIAL    SUBJECTS. 


SBCTIOH    I. 


THE    LAND    SYSTEM    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 

[By  S.  Pebcy  SmitHj  P.R.G.S.,  Secretary  (or  Crown  Lands  and  Surveyor- 
General.] 

The  Crowt!  lands  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under  '"  The 
Land  Acfc,  1892,"  together  with  its  amendments  and  the  regulations 
made  thereunder. 

The  distingniehing  features  of  the  present  land  systeoi  are  the 
oiitcoroe  of  ideas  which  have  been  gradually  coming  to  maturity  for 
some  years  past  in  this  colony.  These  features  involve  the  principle 
of  State  ownership  of  the  soil,  with  a  perpetual  tenancy  in  the  occu- 
pier. This,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  detail,  is  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  several  systems  under  which  land  may 
now  be  selected.  In  New  Zealand  this  tendency  to  State  owner- 
ship has  taken  a  more  pronounced  form  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  the  duration  of  the  leases  has  become 
so  extended  as  to  warrant  the  name,  frequently  givsn  to  them,  of 
**  everlasting  leases/'  In  point  of  fact»  most  of  the  Crown  lands  are 
now  disposed  of  for  terms  of  999  years.  The  rentals  are  based  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  disposal,  without 
increase  or  recurring  valuations.  Under  this  system  there  is  a  fixity 
of  tenure  practically  equal  to  freehold ^  and  which,  like  freehold, 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  power  of  sale^  sub- lease,  mortgage, 
or  disposition  by  will.  Since  all  lands  held  under  the  Crown  by 
"lease  in  perpetuity"  are  subject  to  the  land-tax,  the  necessity  for 
the  periodical  revaluations  under  the  perpetual-lease  system  is  done 
away  with,  the  State  reaping  the  Eui vantage  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment through  the  be  fore -mentioned  tax.  At  the  same  time  the 
improvements  made  in  the  soil  by  cultivation,  &c.,  are  secured  to 
the  tenant. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  selector  are  manifest. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Crown  lands  are,  in  their  prairie  condition,  incapable  of  producing 
anything  until  brought  into  cultivation,  the  advantage  to  the  settler 
of  setting  free  his  capital  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  soil, 
xatber  than  having  to  expend  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  freehold,  is 
very  apparent-  One  of  the  most  striking  benefits  of  this  system  is 
the  advantage  it  gives  to  the  poor  man,  who,  with  little  more  capital 
than  his  strong  right  arm,  is  enabled  to  make  a  home  for  himself ; 
which,  under  the  freehold  system,  he  is  frequently  unable  to  accom- 
plish. 
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The  values  placed  on  the  Crown  lands  are,  as  a  rule>  low,  for  the 
State  does  not  so  much  seek  to  raise  a  reveniie  directly  therefrom  as 
to  encourage  the  occupation  of  the  lands  hy  the  people  ;  this  secures 
indirectly  an  increased  revenue,  besides  other  aii vantages  resulting 
from  a  numerous  rural  population. 

Again,  underlying  the  whole  of  the  New  Zealand  land  system  is 
a  further  application  of  the  principle  of  "  the  land  for  the  people*  * — 
viz..  the  restriction  in  area  which  any  man  may  hold.  This  subject 
has  been  forctid  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by  defects  in 
former  systems,  under  which  one  individual  with  means  at  his  com- 
mand could  appropriate  large  areas,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  poorer 
feJlow-settler,  Under  existing  conditions,  where  the  price  at  which 
land  is  offered  is  fixed  for  ever,  and  where  choice  of  selection  is  by 
ballot,  the  poor  settler  has  the  same  chance  as  the  rich  one,  and 
may,  shonld  he  wish  it,  hold  under  the  Crown  as  much  land.  The 
quantity  that  a  selector  may  hold  is  so  fixed  as  to  encouraii^e  the 
class  of  small  farmers,  and  up  to  the  statutory  limit  the  amount 
he  may  select  is  left  entirely  to  hiJU8«^lf'  The  Act  defines  the 
amount  of  land  any  one  may  select  at  640  acres  of  first-clase,  or 
2,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  inclusive  of  any  land  he  may 
already  hold.  These  limits  apply  to  lands  which  are  thrown  open 
for  "  free  selection,**  as  it  is  termed,  but  in  some  cases,  where  fouud 
desirable,  the  lirnit  is  by  regulation  made  much  smaller. 

In  addition  to  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  "  lease-in - 
perpetuity "  system,  the  Land  Act  provides  others,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  different  classes.  The  rule  is  almost  invariable,  that  laud 
thrown  open  for  so-called  "  free  selection  '*  is  offered  to  tlie  public 
under  three  different  tenures,  the  choice  of  which  is  left  entirely 
to  the  would-be  settler. 

The  three  tenures  are : — 

(L)  For  cash,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money  is 
paid  down  at  once,   and  the  remainder  within  thirty 
days.     The  title  does  not  issue  until  certain  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  land. 
(2,)  Lease  with  a  purchasing  clause,  at  a  5-per-cent.  rental  oaJ 
the  value  of  the  land  ;  the  lease  being  for  twenty-fiv^ 
years  with  the  right  to  purchase  at  the  original  upset 
price  at  any  time  after  the  first  ten  years. 
(3)  Lease  in  perpetuity,  at  a  rental  of  i  per  cent,  on   thu 
capital  value,  as  alrea<ly  described  above.  m 

The  present  land-laws  have  been  in  force  since  the  Ist  November, 
1892,  and,  therefore,  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Survey  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1900,  in  respect  of  lands 
the  tenure  of  which  is  optional,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  that  tenure 
most  favoured  by  the  public.     The  figures  are  :— 

1,  Cash  :  95  selections,  16,510  acres. 

2,  Occupation  with  right  of  purchase  ;  395  selections,  117*771 

acres. 

3,  Lease  in  perpetuity  :  348  selections,  lU*i06  acres. 
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'*  The  Land  Act,  1892/'  provides  for  a  special  class  of  settlement 
called  **  small-farm  assoniations,"  which  found  favour  with  the 
public  to  a  very  considerable  extent  duriog  the  tirat  three  years  after 
the  Act  of  1892  came  into  force,  but  is  now  superseded  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  '^  improved-farm  settlements  '*  system.  The  *'  small - 
farm  association  "  system  provides  that,  where  not  less  than  twelve 
individuals  have  associated  themselves  together  for  oiutual  help,  such 
an  association  can,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Liaads,  select 
a  block  of  land  of  not  more  tliati  11.000  acres,  but  there  must  be  a 
selector  to  each  200  acres  io  the  block.  The  extreme  limit  that  one 
person  may  hold  is  fixed  at  320  acres.  Settlements  of  this  class  are 
held  on  **  lease  in  perpetuity"  for  999  years,  in  a  similar  way  to 
lands  under  the  same  tenure  when  thrown  open  for  free  selection. 
The  conditions  of  residence  and  improvement  are  the  same.  The 
system  oflers  many  advantages  to  the  settler,  so  long  as  the  blocks 
of  land  are  judiciously  chosen,  liaving  regard  to  quality  of  land, 
access,  markets,  and  the  probability  of  employment  being  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  eagerness  to  obtain  lands  on  such 
easy  terms,  these  points  have,  in  the  past,  not  received  sufficient 
attention  by  some  of  the  associations,  and  in  consequence  their 
success  remains  to  be  proved. 

Under  **The  Land  Act,  lb85,*'  there  was  a  somewhat  similar 
system,  but  it  allowed  of  the  acquisition  of  the  freehold.  This  is 
now  being  taken  advantage  of  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  settlement  under  both 
Acts  on  the  Slst  March,  1900.  At  that  date  there  were  733  selectors, 
holding  180,463  acres  under  various  tenures  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  of  the  settlements,  where  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  are  doing  well.  Others,  in  inaceessible  parts,  are  barely 
holding  their  own. 

The  '*  village- settlement  system"  of  New  Zealand  has  become 
widely  known  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  has  excited  much 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in  other  parts.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  this  and  the  "  small- farm  association  '*  settlements,  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  often  confounded  in  the  minds  of  the  pubhc,  for 
of  recent  years  there  has  been  no  very  great  extension  of  village 
settlements  in  this  colony.  On  the  31st  March  last  there  were  1,838 
settlers  holding  land  under  the  village- settlement  system,  which 
comprise  36,777  acres,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  residing  in 
these  settlements  was  5,323,  the  amount  advanced  by  Government 
for  houses,  clearing,  &c.,  being  JS25,932,  of  which  £2,936  had  been 
returned.  The  total  value  of  improvements  on  the  lands  at  the 
same  date  was  £152,431.     The  above  figures  include  the  settlement 

ton  reserves  and  endowments. 
The  *'  improved- farm  settlements  "  system  during  the  last  few 
years  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  both  the  **  village  settlement" 
luid  the  *'  small-fai'm  association/*  In  order  to  hnd  work  for  the 
unemployed,  considerable  areas  of  forest-clad  Crown  lands  have 
bees  set  aside,  and  small  contracts  for  the  clearing,  burDingi  and 
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sowing  these  with  grass  have  been  let.  The  land  is  then 
divided  into  small  farms  and  let  on  *'  lease  in  perpetuity  *'  at  a 
rental  sufficient  to  cover  che  cost  of  clearing,  &c,,  together  with 
a  fair  rental  of  the  land.  Up  to  the  31st  March,  1900,  4S 
settlements  had  been  allocated,  covering  an  area  of  76.069  wcreB^ 
situate  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  At  that  date  499  settlers 
had  been  allotted  sections,  who,  together  with  their  families, 
numbered  1;974  persona  who  were  residing  on  the  lands*  They  had 
felled  and  grassed  23,674  acres.  The  amount  paid  to  the  settlers 
up  to  the  3l8t  March,  1900,  was  £64,7H6,  and  the  total  vaioe  oC 
improvements  on  tbe  land  (including  the  Governroant  advances)  waa 
£95.394. 

The  size  of  holdings  averages  about  100  acres. 

With  respect  to  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Crown  estate, 
the  **  Digest  of  the  Land-laws"  appentied  hereto  will  give  sufiicient 
particulars. 

The  Land  fok  Settlehents  Acts. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  dearth  of  Crown  landa 
suitable  for  small   settlecients   in  localities  where   they  are    most 
aeeded^t^e,,  in  settled  districts,  \vhere  the  lands  are  frequently  held 
in  large  estates^  whose  owners  employ  a  good  deal  of  labour.     Noj 
only  is  this  tbe  case  in  many  pjirts  of  the  colony,  but  there  is  also  j 
want  of  land  where  the  sons  of  settlers  can  obtain  farms  not  fa 
from   the   homes   of   their  parents.     To  meet  this  want  the  Hon. 
J,    McKenzie,   the  Minister  of   Lands,  introduced  into  tbe  Legis- 
lature in  the  session  of  1892  a  Bill  intituled  '*  The  Land  for  Settle 
ments  Act/'  which  authorised  the  purchase  from  private  individua 
of  suitable  properties  for  subdivision  into  small  farms  not  exceedic 
320  acres  in  extent.     Under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  amendii 
Acts  properties  have  been  acquired,  and  subsequently  divided  into^ 
small   farms  and  leased  m  perpetuity  at  a  5-per-cent.   rental,  on 
a  capital  value  fixed  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  cover  first  cost,  together 
with  survey,  administration »  and  roads  (if  required).    The  prooess  of 
acquisition  is  as  follows:    Whenever  a  property  is  offered  to   the 
Government,  if  it  is  so  situated  as  to  meet  the  object  of  the  Act,  a. 
report  on  it  is  obtained  by  a  qualified   Government  officer,  and, 
should  his  report  be  favourable,  the  question   of  purchase  is  then 
referred  to  a  Board  of  Land  Purchase  Commissioners,  composed  of 
the  Inspector,  who  is  the  permanent  Chairman,  three  other  Govern- 
ment officers,  and  a  member  of  the  local  Land  Board,  whose  training 
and  duties  qualify  them  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  whether  the 
purchase  is  a  suitable  one,  and  as  to  the  price  which  should  be  given 
for  the  property.     It  is  only  on  the  advice  of  this  Board  that  the 
Government  acts.     In  nearly  all  cases  the  properties  acquired  have 
been  improved  farms,  situated  in  settled  districts,  where  the  tenants^ 
have  some  chance  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  vicinity.     The 
amount  w4iich  might  be  exp>ended  per  annum  under  the  Act  of  1892J 
was  ^50,000;  but  the  Act  of  1894  extended  tliis  amount  to  £250.00(xl 
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and  it  also  provided  that  the  limit  of  land  which  might  be  selected 
should  be  the  same  as  iintler  "  The  Land  Act,  1892."  A  further 
amendment  of  the  Act  in  1897  fixed  the  amount  which  might  be 
spent  yearly  at  £500,000.  The  Act  altio  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  high- lying  pastoral  Crown  lands  for  low- lying  agricultural  lauds 
suitable  for  small  holdings. 

A  new  feature  was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1894 — namely, 
the  power  of  taking  hinds  compulsorily  in  cases  where  the  Board 
could  not  agree  with  the  owner  as  to  price,  Ac,  and  where  the 
Governor  in  Council  decides  that  the  possession  of  the  land  for  pur- 
poses of  subdivision  is  otherwise  desirable.  The  amount  payable 
to  the  owner  is  decided  by  a  Compensation  Court,  composed  of  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  Assessors;  one  appointed  by 
Government,  the  other  by  the  owner  of  the  property.  Only  ODe 
property  has  hitherto  been  acquired  compulsorily,  and  chat  has  since 
been  disposed  of  on  satisfactory  terras. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Acts 
should  prove  benehciaJ  in  providing  homes  for  a  large  class  of 
persons,  who,  from  inexperience  in  the  breaking  in  of  new  country 
or  other  reasons,  are  in  a  measure  prohibited  from  occupying  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  properties  acquired 
are  all  more  or  less  improved,  tliey  seem  to  afforti  to  the  small- 
farmer  class  of  the  Old  Country  an  opening  for  building  up  homes 
for  themselves  where  their  pre%nous  experience  %vill  be  of  use, 
instead  of  having  to  learn — often  by  sad  experience — ^the  methods 
adapted  to  a  new  and  wild  country. 

'*  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896/'  contains 
special  provisions  as  to  the  disposal  of  lands  acquired  under  *'The 
Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894,"  giving  the  preference  to  landless 
people ^  and  requiring  applicants  for  raral  land  to  satisfy  the  Land 
Board  as  to  their  means  to  stock  and  cultivate  the  same  and  erect 
suitable  buildings  thereon.  It  gives  the  Board,  in  fact,  a  discre- 
tion as  to  who  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  for  the  lands.  It  also 
provides,  in  cases  where  buildings  are  on  the  land  to  be  disposed  of, 
that  their  value,  apart  from  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  shall,  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  paid  by  tlie 
tenant  in  half-yearly  instalments  extending  over  a  term  of  years. 

Under  **  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act  Amendment  Act,  1899/ 
land  may  be  compulsorily  taken  within  a  borough  having  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  15,000  persons,  or  within  a  radius  of  fifteen 
miles  from  the  border  thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  providing  work- 
men's homes  or  villages;  but  the  area  is  restricted  to  not  more  than 
100  acres  every  year  within  any  snch  borough,  or  within  ihe  radius 
named  above  from  the  boundary  of  the  borongh. 

The  owner  is  left  with  right  to  retain  an  area  of  not  more  than 
10  acres  if  in  a  borough,  or  50  acres  in  any  other  case. 

Special  regulations  have  been  made  as  to  advances  by  Govern- 
ment to  successful  applicants  for  allotments,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of 
fencing  and  planting  the  same  and  building  dweliing-hooses  thereon; 
15 
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and  also  special  providions  as  to  allotments  for  workmen's  home 
the  area  of  which  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  3  acres. 

Begulations  giving  full  directions  to  applicants  under  this  Act 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  before  applying  for  lands  under  this  Act. 

An  account  of  the  operations  under  the  Land  for  Settlements 
Acts  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  work. 

Purchase  of  Native  Lands  bv  Government. 
From  about  the  year  1B23  (which  is  the  date  of  the  first  recorded 
deed)  until   the   6th   February,    1840,  the  date  of  the   Treaty   of 
Waitangi,  lands  in  New  Zealand  were  acquired  by  direct  purchase 
from  the  Maoris  by  individual  uiembers  of  the  vvliite  races.     During 
the  years  1837  to  1830,  or  about  the  time  it  became  probable  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  would  be  assumed  by  the    Queezui 
the  greater  number  of  these  purchases  were  made,  and  they  ex  ten  dea" 
to   most  parts  of  the  country.     These   purchases   are   technically 
known  as  '*  the  Old  Land  Claims/'  and  their  total  number    (in- 
cluding pre-eujptive  claims),  as  estimated  by  Commissioner  F.  Dillon 
Bell  in  1862,  was  1,376,  covering  an  area  of  about  10,322.453  aores^i 
out  of  which  large  area  grants  were  recommended  for  292,476  acres^i 
These  figures  have  been  slightly  added  to  since,  but  not  to  any  very  ' 
large  extent.     The  large  area  show^n  above  w^as  reduced  on  survey  to 
aboul  474,(X>0  acres,  situated  principally  to  the  north  of  Auckland. 
The  difference  in  area  between  the  amount  granted  and  the  totall 
area   surveyed    became   what    are   termed    "surplus   lands   of   tb© 
Crown/'     It  was  held  that  the  Native  title  had  been  fully  extin- 
guished  over   the   whole   area   surveyed ;    but,  as   by  statute   the 
claimants  could   only   be   granted    2,560  acres  each,  the  balance 
became  vested  in  the  Crown  on  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty, 
the  Native  title  having  been  fully  extinguished. 

In  many  cases  the  titles  did  not  issue  to  those  to  whom  the  land 
was  awarded,  as  they  were  compensated  by  scrip  issued  by  the 
Government,  with  the ^  understanding  that  such  scrip  was  to  be 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  Crown  lands  in  the  neighbom-hood  of 
Auckland,  to  which  place  it  was  desirable — so  soon  as  the  capital 
was  founded — to  draw  a  population.  The  lands  thus  paid  for  in 
acrip  became  Crown  lands,  and  these,  together  with  the  surplua 
r  lands,  have  from  time  to  time  been  disposed  of  by  the  Crown  and 
settled  on.  The  amount  of  scrip.  &c,,  issued  up  to  1862  was  over 
£109.000, 

On  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  W  aitangi  on  the  6th  February, 

1640,  the  pre-emptive  right  of  purchase  from  the  Maoris  was  ceded  ^ 

,lo  the  Queen »  and  consequently  private  purchase  ceased.    This  re- 

'  nained  the  law  until  the  passing  of  **The  Native  Land  Act,  1862," 

F'whon  the  Crown  relinquished  its  right  of  pre-emption,  whilst  at 

Itbe  same  lime  the  purchase  of  Native  lands  for  the  Crbwn  did  not 

itelli.  but  continued  side  by  side  with  the  private  purchases  up  to 

tiltiwbg  of  *<  The  Native  Land  Court  Act.  1S94," 
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From  time  to  time  since  1840  various  sums  were  appropriated  by 
Govern raent  or  by  Parliament  for  the  acquisition  of  a  Crown  estate. 
I  Up  to  the  date  of  passing  of  "  The  Native  Land  Act,  1B62/'  these 
'  operations  were  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Government  specially 
appointed,  who,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Maoris,  their  customs 
and  disposition,  were  successful  in  securing  large  areas  of  land 
for  settlement.  It  must  be  conceded  that  their  operations  as 
a  whole  were  successful,  and  that  the  number  of  disputed  cases 
arising  out  of  their  labours  was  exceedingly  small.  The  Waitara 
porohase  is,  however,  here  excluded,  for  there  were  reasons  of 
general  policy  affecting  that  sale  which  did  not  prevail  in  other 
cases.  This  purchase  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  of  1860 
and  following  years,  but  the  motives  which  led  to  it  were  far 
deeper  than  the  mere  purchase  of  a  few  acres— there  was  a  great 
principle  at  stake. 

The  difference  effected  in  the  mode  of  purchase  by  *'The  Native 
Land  Act,  1862/*  was  this:  Previously^  the  title  ol  the  Maoris 
who  were  to  receive  payment  for  the  land  was  decided  by  the  Land 
Purchase  officers  ;  but  the  Act  quoted  set  up  a  Court,  presided  over 
by  able  Judges,  who  determined  the  titles,  which  were  afterwards 
registered  in  a  special  Court.  Purchases  ha%^e  since  been  effected 
with  the  registered  owners. 

It  is  difBcult  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  actual  area  acquired 
by  the  Crown  from  the  Maoris  up  to  1870,  but  in  round  numbers  it 
was  6,000,000  acres  in  the  North  Island  ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Island,  with  the  exception  of  reserves  for  the  original  Native 
owners,  was  acquired  prior  to  the  passing  of  *'The  Native  Land 
Act,  1862.'*  Stew^art  Island  was  purchased  from  the  Native  owners 
by  deed  dated  29th  June,  1864. 

The  Native  rebellion  of  1860^69  brought  Native-land  purchases, 
for  the  time  being,  practically  to  a  standstill. 

The  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Acts  of  1870  and  1873 
appropriated  £200,000  and  £500,000,  respectively,  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  North  Island  ;  and  these  amounts  have,  up  to  the  3l8t 
of  March,  1900,  been  augmented  by  further  annual  appropriations 
from  the  public  funds  and  other  loan- moneys,  covering  altogether 
a  total  expen(3ituro  since  1870  of  £1.935,232,  with  the  following 
results:  Area  finally  ac:quired  in  the  North  Island  from  Natives* 
from  1870  to  31st  March,  1900,  7,682,705  acres.  Area  under 
negotiation  in  the  North  Island  on  31st  March,  19(X>,  791,759  acres; 
interests  therein  finally  acquired,  279,391  acres. 

Digest  of  the  Land- Laws. 

Administration. 

The  Crown  lands  are  administered,  under  the  authority  of  *'  The 

[  Land  Act,  1892/*  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands  at  Wellington. 

For  convenience  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each 

being  under  the  local  direction  of  a  Commissioner  and  a  Land  Board, 

The  Commissioner's  office  is  known  as  the  principal  land  office,  and 
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in  some  of  the  larger  districts  there  are  ooe  or  more  sub-offices.  It 
is  with  these  land  offices  the  selector  has  to  transact  all  business, 
from  the  first  consultation  of  the  maps  to  the  final  receipt  of  the 
Crown  title. 


Land  Districts  and  Principal  Land 
The  names  of  the  land  districts  and  of  the 
principal  office  is  situated  ai*e,  beginning  with 
and  taking  them  geographically,  as  under: — 


iMod  Diitrice. 

Aucki[iDd 
Taranaki 
Hawk^'s  Bay 
WelUnglori 
Nelftoo 


Town  where  Principal 
Laod  Office  is  nituatefl. 

Auckland. 

New  Plynioutb,  I 

Napitsr.  I 

WfillingtoD. 
-     Nelson.  I 


l4ind  DiBtriot. 

Marlborough 

Wefttland 

Canterbury 

Otago 

SotU^ilaod 


Offices. 

towns  where  each 
the  most  northerly 

Town  where  Prinoipal 
Land  Office  la  iiitQ&t«d. 

BlenVieim. 

Hokitika. 

Chtistcburch. 

InvcrcargilL 


Classificatiott  of  Lands,  tic. 
Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 
(1.)  Town    and   village   lands,  the   upset   prices   of  which   are, 
respectively,  not  less  than  £20  and  £3  per  acre  ;  such  lands 
are  sold  by  auction  : 
(2.)  Suburban  lands,  the  upset  price  of  which  may  not  be  less 

than  £2  an  acre ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  at  auction  : 
(3.)  Rural  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  ^1 
per  acre  for  first-class,  and  Ss.  an  acre  for  second-class 
lands;  such  lands  maybe  sold  or  leased  by  auction,  or 
sold  or  leased  on  application. 
No  rural  section  may  be  larger  than  640  acres  in  extent  if  first- 
class  land,  or  2»000  acres  if  second-class  land,  whether  oflFered  by 
auction  or  application.  No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres 
of  tirst-class  or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  including  therein 
any  land  which  he  then  holds.  Pastoral  runs  are  limited  to  areas 
which  will  carry  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  No  person  can  select 
more  than  one  run. 

Afode  of  acquiring  Cromn  Lands. 
Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows  : — 
(1.)  By  auction,  after  survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price 
is  paid  dowrr  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  balance  within  thirty 
days : 
(2.)  By  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  opeo 
for  selection,  in  which  case  the  applicant  fills  up  a  forai , 
(to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Land  Ofijces)  aud  makes  tho^ 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system 
he  wishes  to  select  under. 
All  applications,  whether  for  surveyed  or  on  surveyed  lands,  are 
deemed  to  be  aimultaueous  if  made  on  the  same  day.  anc],  if  there 
be  more  than  one  applicant  for  (he  same  land,  the  right  of  selection 
is  determined  by  ballot. 

Lands  thrown  open  for  application  may  be  either  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed,  and  those  not  selected  the  first  day  remain  open. 
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The  OptioiLal  Sif stern  of  Selectioit, 
Lands  for  selection  are  notified  as  open  for  application  on  and 
after  a  stated  day,   and,   at  the  option  of  the  appUcant,  may  be 
obtained  on  any  of  the  three  following  tenures :  (a)  Cash ;  {b)  Oc- 
cupation with  the  right  of  purchase  ;  (c)  Lease  in  perpetuity. 

(«.)  Cash. 

If  the  land  is  surveyed »  one-fifth  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid  down 
at  the  time  of  application,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  clays;  or,  if 
the  land  is  not  completely  surveyed,  the  survey- fee  is  paid  on  applj- 
cation,  and  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the  land  ;  the  balance  must 
be  paid  within  thirty  days  of  notice  that  the  survey  is  completed, 

A  certificate  of  occupation  will  issue  to  the  purchaser  on  final 
payment,  which  will  be  exchanged  for  a  Crown  tifcle  so  soon  as  the 
Board  is  satisfied  that  the  improvements  mentioned  on  the  next 
page  have  been  completed, 

(64  Occiipatimi  with  Right  of  Purchase. 

Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  held  under  a  license  for 
twenty-five  years.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years, 
and  after  having  resided  and  made  the  improvements  hereinafter  de- 
scribeti^  the  licensee  can,  on  payment  of  the  upset  price  of  the  land, 
acquire  the  freehold.  If  the  land  he  not  purchased,  the  license  may 
be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

The  rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land ;  a  half- 
year  s  rent  has  to  be  paid  in  with  the  application,  if  surveyed  land, 
which  represents  the  half- year's  rent  due  m  advance  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  or  July  following  the  selection.  If  the  land  is  unsurveyed, 
the  cost  of  survey  is  to  be  deposited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector 
as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted  from  the  1st  day  of 
January  or  July  folio wiog  thirty  days*  notice  of  the  completion  of 
survey. 

Residence  and  improvement  of  the  land  are  compulsory,  as 
hereinafter  described. 

(c.)  Leases  in  Perpetuity, 

Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  leased  for  999  years^  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  residence  and  improvements  described  below. 
The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land,  and  applica- 
tions are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  previous 
tenure  (^),  but  there  is  at  no  time  a  right  of  purchase. 

Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as 
tenants  in  common  under  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures. 

Residence  and  Improvevtents, 
Under   the   two  last- mentioned   tenures,  the  conditions   as   to 
residence  and  improvements  are  : — 
Besidekce — 

(1.)  Must  commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands,  within  four 
years,  and  in  open  or  partly  open  land  within  one 
year,  from  the  date  of  selection  : 


wmm  irMifiiwi»  omoMSB  ixab^; 


(3.)  UoM^  be  eontiiiMwm  Ux  its  yewi  on  ImhIi  or  swmmp  i 
and  ior  tetieo  fe«fi  00  OMB  €r  pAEtij  open  kiid,  oo  r 
occopbd  imli  n  o^  ocpwdiMe : 
(8.)  MiHl  &  oootiiiiiOQt  for  n  t«m  ol  t€o  jeus  oa  Icaae-m- 
perpeitiit  y  kodft. 
The  Booed  ha*  power  to  di^eoae  urith  readenoe  hi  eertain  1 
OTob  a*  where  the  lelector  U  residing  on  adjacent  Und&,  or  k  i 
jmUh  or  tuunamed  wom&D  liTing  with  parents,  and  in  a  few  < 


BiBtlDEM CE  implies  the  erectioo  of  a  habitable  house  to  be  ^proved 
of  1]^  tbe  Board, 

Iifi'BOvmiKyTs  which  most  be  made  are  as  follows : — 

(L)  Cash-teoiire  lands  must  be  improved  within  seven  yearsi 
to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  land,  and  10q« 
an  acre  for  aecond-class  land. 
(2.)  I*ands  held  on  lease  with  righc  of  purchase,  or  on  leasee 
in  perpetnity.  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  equal  to  10^ 
per  cent,  of  the  valae  of  the  land  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  license  or  lease ;  within  two  years  must 
be  improved  to  the  amount  of   another   10  per   cent* ; 
within  8) X  yearu  muBt  be  improved  to  the  value  of  another 
10  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all  within  the  six 
yeam.      In   addition    to  the   above,   the   land   must    be 
furtJuir  improved  to  an  amount  of  JSi  an  acre  for  first- 
cla8H  land,  and  on  secoud-claBS  land  to  an  amount  equal 
to  tlie  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not  more  than  IDs.  an 
acre, 

Jmpravefmnttt  may  consist  of  reclamation  from  swamps,  cleanng 
o^  buKti,  pbiiitin^  with  trees  or  hedges,  cultivation  of  gardens,  fencing, 
ilrmnifi^.  making  nmds,  wells,  waler-tauks,  water-races^  sheep-dips, 
ombankmotjtH  or  protL^ctive-woiks,  or  in  any  way  improving  the 
oharactor  or  fortihty  of  the  soil  ;  or  the  erection  of  any  building, 
&c,  ;  and  cultivation  iiickuies  the  cleariujt;  of  land  for  cropping,  or 
clearing  and  plougluiig  for  laying  down  with  artificial  grasses,  &c. 

Special  -sett  Icm  e  n  t  A  s  socia  t  ions , 

Undur  tbo  existing  regulatious  any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
that!  iwelv<\  niay  apply  for  a  bloc»k  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,000 
acres  or  more  than  il»OO0  acres  in  extent,  bat  the  number  of  mem- 
bers mu8t  im  HUch  that  there  shall  be  onti  for  every  two  hundred 
aoros  in  ilie  black,  and  no  one  can  hold  more  than  320  acres,  except 
in  swamp  hindw,  where  the  area  may  be  500  acres. 

The  iiipital  value  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  &xed 
after  survt^)'  by  «|K^cial  valuation,  but  may  not  be  less  than  lOs.  an 
acrti ;  tht^  rental  is  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  Taloe. 
and  the  tenure  is  a  h^ase  in  |>erpetuity» 

Ik^iiideuce,  000 umtion,  and  improvements  are  generally  the  same 
a«  alrc^ailv  dtiKcnUnl,  and  applications  have  to  be  made  in  manner 
preseribea  by  reguhitions. 
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Applicants  should  apply  to  a  Commissioner  for  a  copy  of  the 
regolations,  as  they  are  liable  to  change  at  any  time. 

Improved-farm  Settlenients. 

Special  regulations  are  in  force  for  this  class  of  settlement,  which 
should  be  appUed  for^  but  briefly  the  terms  are  as  follow  :  Those 
who  form  settlements  under  these  provisions  are  selected  from  the 
applicants  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  preference  being 
given  to  married  men.  The  areas  of  the  farms  may  vary  from  10 
acres  to  200  acres,  according  to  locality  ;  no  settler  can  select  more 
than  one  farm.  The  land  is  leased  for  999  years  at  a  rental  of  4  per 
cent*  on  the  improved  capital  value.  The  rates  allowed  for  felling 
are  those  ciiiTent  in  the  district,  but  must  not  exceed  JBl  15s >  per 
acre.  Advances  to  cover  cost  of  sowing  with  grass  %vill  be  made,  if 
required,  likewise  not  more  than  £10  towards  building  a  house  or 
erecting  fencing.  Not  more  than  100  acres  of  felling  will,  however, 
be  paid  for.  As  a  rule,  the  settlers  can  get  employment  on  the 
road- works  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  Government  does  not  guaran- 
tee this. 

Residence  for  the  first  ten  years  is  compulsory,  and  improve- 
ments must  be  made  in  terms  of  Part  III.  of  *'  The  Land  Act, 
1892/'     (See  ante.) 

Village  Settlsnients, 

Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  are  as  fol- 
low : — 

Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into ; — 

(1.)  Village  allotments  not  exceeding  one  acre  each,  which  are 
disposed  of  either  by  auction  among  the  applicants  or  by 
apphcation,  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the 
cash  price  being  not  less  than  £3  per  allotment : 
{2}  Homestead  allotments  not  exceeding  100  acres  each,  which 
are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4- per  cent,  rental  on  a  capital 
value  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre, 
Heaidence,    improvements,    and    applications  are   the   same   as 
already  described.     The  leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  seized 
or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance 
small  sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy 
their  allotments. 

Small  Graziitg-runB. 

Small  grazing-mns  are  divided  into  two  classes :  First-class, 
not  exceeding  5.000  acres ;  second-class,  not  exceeding  20,000 
acres  in  area.  The  rental  in  both  cases  is  not  less  than  2^  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value  per  acre,  but  such  capital  value  cannot 
be  less  than  5s*  per  acre.  Small  graziug-runs  are  leased  for  terms 
of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for* other  twenty-one 
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years,  at  a  rent  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  then  value  of  the  land.  The 
runs  are  declared  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declara- 
tion b  on  the  forms  provided  have  to  he  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Land 
Office,  together  with  the  deposit  of  one  half-year's  rent,  which 
represents  that  due  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following 
the  selection. 

No  holder  of  a  pastoral  run,  and  no  holder  of  freehold  or  leaae-^^ 
hold  land  of  any  kind  whatever,  over  1,000  acres  in  area,  excla^ 
of  the  small  grazing-mn  applied  for,  may  be  a  selector  under  this 
system  ;  and  only  one  small  grazing- run  can  be  held  by  any  one 
person. 

The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  any  part  of  the  run,  and  to  the  reservation  of  150 
acres  round  his  hoinestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  taken ; 
but  the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws. 

Eesidence  is  compulsory,  if  bush  or  swamp  land,  within  three 
years ;  if  open,  within  one  year ;  and  must  be  continuous  to  the 
end  of  the  term^  but  may  in  a  few  cases  be  relaxed.  Improvements 
necessary  are  as  follow :  Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one 
year*8  rent;  within  the  second  year,  to  another  year's  rent;  and, 
within  six  years,  to  the  value  of  two  other  years'  rent :  making 
in  all  a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  rental,  which  must  be  expended 
within  six  years.  In  addition  to  these  improvements,  bush -covered 
tirst-class  runs  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of  10a,  an  acc0| 
and  second-class  bush-clad  runs  to  an  amount  of  5s.  an  acre. 

These  runs  may  be  divided,  after  three  years'  compliance  with 
the  conditions,  among^^t  the  members  of  the  selector's  family. 

Pastoral  Buns. 
Pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  varying  terms  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years;    and,  excepting  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
runs   must   not   he   of   a   greater   extent    than    will    carry    20,000 1 
sheep  or  4,000  head  of  cattle.     Buns  are  classified  from  time   to 
time  by  special  CommisHionera  into :    (1)  Pastoral  lands,  which  are 
suitable  only  for  depasturing  more  than  5,000  sheep;   {2)  pastoral- 
agricultural  lands,  suitable  for  subdivision  into  areas  of  under  5,000 
acres,  which  may  be  either  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  for  short  < 
terms,  or  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  other  form.     Leases  of^ 
pastoral  lands  may  not  be  resumed ;  leases  of  pastoral- agricultural 
lands  may  be  resumed   at  any   time  after  twelve  months'  notice, 
without  compensation. 

No  one  can  hold  more  than  one  run ;  but,  in  case  of  any  one  i 
holding  a  run  of  a  carry ing-capuiity  less  than  10^000  sheep,  he  may] 
take  up  additional  country  up  lo  that  limit.  ] 

Runs  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half  a  year's  4 
rent  has  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  being  the  amount 
rdne  in  advance  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following  the 
[Bale,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  the 
I  Act.     All  leases  begin  on  the  Idt  day  of  March,  and  they  entitle  the 
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holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  minerals ; 
and  the  lease  terminates  over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be 
leased  for  some  other  purpose,  purchased,  or  reserved.  The  tenant 
has  to  prevent  the  burniDg  of  timber  or  bush  ;  in  open  country  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  gorse,  broom,  or  sweet  briar;  and  to  destroy 
the  rabbits  on  hi^  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board,  the 
interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power  of  sale 
under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years. 

In  case  it  is  deter  mined  again  to  lease  any  run  on  expiry  o!  the 
lease,  the  new  lease  must  be  oflered  by  auction  twelve  months  before 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it  shall  be  purchased  by 
some  one  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation  for  improvements, 
to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  shall  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant, 
but  to  a  value  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual  rent  — 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit-proof  fence,  which  is  to  be  valued 
separately.  If  the  run  is  not  again  leased,  the  value  of  rabbit-proof 
fencing  is  paid  by  the  Crown,  but  the  tenant  has  no  claim  against 
the  Crown  beyond  the  value  of  the  rabbit*proof  fence;  he  may» 
however,  within  three  months  of  sale,  remove  fences,  buildings,  Ac. 
Runs  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Board* 

Survey  Charges  on  Unsurveyed  Latids. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  for  surveys  of  uosurveyed 
lands : — 

Not  exceeding  30  acres,  JE6, 

Exceeding  30  and  up  to  50  acres,  3s.  6d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £6. 
Exceeding  SO  and  up  to  100  acres,  3s.  per  acre,  but  not  less 

than  £8  15s, 
Exceeding  100  and  up  to  200  acres,  2s,  6d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £15. 
Exceeding  200  and  up  to  300  acres,  2s.  per  acre,  but  not  less 

than  £25. 
Exceeding  300  and  up  to  500  acres,  Is.  8d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £30. 
Exceeding  500  and  up  to  1,000  acres,  Is.  4d,  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £41  10s. 
Exceeding  1,000  and  up  to  2,000  acres,  Is,  per  acre,  but  not 
less  than  £m  10s. 
For  the  survey  of  any  area  of  rural  land,  being  open  land,  the 
scale  of  charges  shall  be  two- thirds  the  foregoing  rates. 

The  Chief  Surveyor  may  vary  the  above  charges  by  substituting 
a  rate  per  mile  or  per  day  for  such  work  as  may  not  come  under  the 
foregoing  scale. 
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ADVANCES  TO  SETTLEBS. 

The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  a  Goveminenl 
policy  measure  in  the  legislation  of  1894.  It  was  designed  to  afford 
relief  to  a  nnnierous  class  of  colonists  who  were  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  high  rates  of  interest  and  heavy  legal  expenses  of 
mortgages.  These  were  established  when  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce were  high  and  profits  large  ;  and ,  so  long  as  business  continued 
to  be  prosperous,  they  attracted  but  little,  if  any,  attention.  For 
several  years  preceding  1894  commerce  and  agiiculture  had  suffered 
from  world-wide  depression  ;  settlers  were  becoming  embarrassed  in 
their  circumstances;  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  still  charged 
were  felt  to  be  a  burden  on  the  Industry  of  tlie  people  not  easily 
borne,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  thi? 
farming  lauds  of  the  colony.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment brought  in  the  Govermnent  Advances  to  Settlers  Act.  It  was 
passed  towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1894,  and  immediately 
came  into  operation,  with  results  which  have  proved  beneficial  ta 
the  farming  community.  A  general  decline  in  the  rates  of  interei 
at  once  set  in,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ciaim  that  the  Act  has  beej 
instrumental  in  lowering  these  to  a  considerable  extent  on  sever 
millions  of  money  invested  on  mortgage  of  the  farming  lands  of  the 
colony.  This  result,  while  it  may  have  diminished  the  iocomea  of  a 
few  persons  resideut  within  the  colony,  has  benefited  thousands  of 
deserving  settlers  and  led  to  large  areas  of  land  being  brought  under 
cultivation  that,  but  for  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act^  would  still  be 
in  their  natural  state. 

The  Act  authorised  the  raising  of  three  million  pounds  sterling 
witkin   two   years,  in   sums   of   a  million  and  a-half  per  auDum,j 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  higher  than  4  per  cent.     In  May,  1895/ 
tenders  were  invited  in  London  for  £1,500,000  of  3*per-cent.   in-« 
scribed  stock  of  the  Government  of   New   Zealand,    and  applies 
tions  were  received  for  ^05,960,400  at  prices  ranging  from  JSIOO 
£90»    The  million  and  a-half  w^as  placed  at  an  average  price 
£94  Bs,  9d. 

An  amending  Act,  passed  in  1895,  extended  the  time  for  raising 
the  residue  of  the  three  millioos  to  three  years  fi-om  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  amending  Act.  In  1898  this  term  was  extended 
for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  £580,000  of  the  second  half  of 
the  loan  has  been  raised  on  satisfactory  terms* 

To  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Act,  an  office  was  established 
called  the  "  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  " ;  at  the  samdl 
time  a  General  Board  was  constituted  to  co-operate  with  and  assist 
,  the  Superintendent,  the   title    by    which   the  chief  administrative 
I  officer  is  known. 

The  business  of  the  office  is  the  advancing  of  money  in  New 
Zealand  on  first  mortgage  of  lands  and  improvements  held  uude 
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the  following  classes  of  tenure,  free  from  all  encuinbrances^  liens^ 
aud  intareats  other  than  leasehold  interests,  that  is  to  say  :^ 

(1.)  Freehold  land  held  in  fee-simple  under  *'  The  Land  Transfer 

Act,  1885,**  or  freehold  hind  held  in  fee- simple  the  title 

to  which  is  registered  under  *'The  Deeds  Registration 

Act,  1868." 

(2.)  Crown  land  held  on  perpetual  lease  under  **  The  Land  Act, 

1885/* 
(3.)  Crown  land  held  under  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  "  The  Land 

Act,  1892.** 
(4.)  Crown  land  held  on  lease  as  a  small  grazing-run  under 
-The  Land  Act,  1885/'  or  under  **The  Land  Act,  1892/' 
(5.)  Crown  land  held  oti  agricultural  leaee  under  **  The  Mining 

Act,  1891/^ 
(6,)  Crown  land  held  on  lease  (not  being  for  minini^  purpioses) 
under  **  The  Westland  and  Nelson  Coalfields  Administra- 
tion Act,  1877/* 
(7.)  Native  land  held  on  lease  under  *"  The  West  Coast  Settle- 
ment Reserves  Act,  1881/*  or  under  the  Act  of  1892. 
(8.)  Land  held  on  lease  under  '*  The  Westland  and  Nelson  Na- 
tive Reserves  Act,  1887/* 
(9.)  Land    held  under   "The    Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act, 
1881/' 
(10.)  Educational  and  other  reserves  which  are  subject  to  the 
proraions  of   "The  Land   Act   1877   Amendment   Act, 
1882/'  by  virtue  of  Proclamatioti  made  under  section  50 
thereof,   or  "  The  Land   Act,  1885/*  by  virtue  of  Pro* 
clamatrion   made  under   section    237   thereof,   or   **  The 
Land  Act,  1892,**  by  virtue  of  Proclamation  made  under 
section  243  thereof,  and  are  held  on  perpetual  lease  or 
lease   in  perpetuity,  or   on  deferred-payment   or   small 
grazing- run  systems. 
(11.)  Crown  land  held  by  license  on  the  deferred-payment  syB- 

tem  under  Part  III.  of  **  The  Land  Act,  1885." 
(12.)  Land  held  under  lease  from  a  leasing  authority,  as  defined 
by  **The  Public  Bodies'  Powers  Act,  1887/*  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  by  the  incoming  tenant  of  valua- 
tion for  improvements  made  upon  the  land,  whether  by 
the  lessee  named  in  such  lease  or  any  former  lessee,  as 
tenant. 
With  regard  to  classes  10  and  12,  a  lease  is  not  eligible  if  it 
provides  for  absolute  forfeiture  ^without  compensation)  for  breach  of 
conditions,  or  if  on  the  defcermmation  of  the  lease  compensation  is 
to  he  allowed  for  certain  improve  meet  e  only. 

Mortgages  are  granted  either  on  the  instalment  or  the  fixed-loan 
system  (fully  described  hereafter) ;  and  the  margins  of  security  re- 
quired by  the  Act  are  as  follow: — 
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(1.)  On  freeholds  (other  than  urban  or  suburban)  three-fifths  of 
the  value  may  be  advanced  either  on  the  instalment  or 
fixed-loan  system  :  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  first- 
class  agricultural  freeholds  instalment  loans  may  be  ad- 
vanced up  to  two-thirds  of  the  value. 
(2.)  On  leaseliolds  (other  than  urban  or  suburban)  one-half  of 
the  value  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  the  lease  may  be 
advanced  on  the  instalment  system.  No  loans  are 
granted  on  leaseholds  on  the  fixed-loan  system. 
(3.)  On  urban  and  suburban  freeholds,  loans  are  granted  on  the 
instalment  system  only,  and  the  amounts  of  loan  are 
limited  as  follow  ; — 

fa.)  On  urban  freehold  on  which  buildings  exist, 
three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  land»  plus  one-haJf  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  may  be  advanced  ; 

(b,)  On  suburban  freehold  on  which  buildings  exist, 
one-half  the  value  of  the  land,  plus  one-half  the  value  of 
the  buildings ,  may  be  advanced  : 

(c)  On   urban   or  suburban   freehold   on    which   no 

buildings  exist,  one- half  the  value  of  the  land  may  be 

advanced,  but  on  such  security  no  loan  shall  be  granted 

except  for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  land  :   the 

loan  to  be  advanced  by  instalments  at  the  discretion  of 

the  Board,  as  the  erection  of  the  buildings  proceeds. 

**  Urban  land  "  means  land  which  is  situate  in  a  borough  having 

a  population  of  at  least   two  thousand  inhabitants  and  ts  not  used 

for  farming,  dairying,  or  market-gardening  purposes. 

**  Suburban  land  '*  means  land  which  is  situate  in  a  borough 
having  a  population  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  or  in 
any  town,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  town  or  borough,  and  is  not  us 
for  farming,  dairying,  or  market-gardening  purposes. 

Lands  situated  within  towns  which  are  used  for  farming,  dairy- 
ing, or  market-gardening  are  treated  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3),  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  hereof. 

The  right  of  determining  what  land  may  be  considered  **  urban  •* 
or  **  suburban."  or  "  first-class  agricultural/'  is  imposed  by  the  Acl 
on  the  General  Lending  Board. 

The  security  which  the  applicant  offers  for  the  loan  must  consist 
of  one  or  more  holdings  of  the  several  classes  o£  tenure  above  men^ 
tioned,  and  must,  of  course i  be  of  the  necessary  value ;  and.  if  thi 
security  is  leasehold,  all  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  the  lease 
including  the  payment  of  rent»  must  have  been  regularly  compile 
with. 

Any  person  desiring  an  advance  is  required  to  make  a  written ' 
application  on  the  prescribed  form,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Postmaster  in  the  colony.  The  Postmaster  also  supplies 
an  envelope  in  which  the  appUcation  may  be  forwarded  free  of  post- 
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age,  and  atfords  to  the  applicant  any  explanation  which  may  be 
required  reBpecting  the  filling-in  of  the  application. 

In  the  case  of  an  applicatioo  for  an  advance  on  the  security  of  an 
interest  in  land  held  under  a  lease  or  license  issued  from  the  Lands 
Department  (and  belonging  to  one  or  more  of  the  classes  of  tenure 
numbered  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11),  a  notice  of  the  application  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Commtsaioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  the  district  m 
which  the  land  is  situated,  on  a  form  which,  with  an  envijlope  for 
forwarding  it  free  of  postage,  may  be  obtained  from  any  Postmaster 
in  the  colony. 

No  loan  of  less  than  £25  or  more  than  £3,000  can  be  granted, 
and  in  the  case  of  •*  urban  "  or  ''suburban"  lands  the  maximum 
ban  is  fixed  at  £2,000. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  valuation-fee  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale  : — 

On  an  application  for  a  loan  not  exceeding  £100 
Exceeding  £100  but  not  exceeding  £260 
Exceeding  £250  but  not  exceeding  £600 
Exceeding  £500  but  not  exceeding  £3,000 

If  the  applicant  lias  already  obtained  any  advance  under  the  Act 
and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  further  advance,  either  on  the  sauic 
security  or  on  a  separate  security,  the  amount  of  the  applicatioin 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  advances  already  obtained,  must  not 
exceed  tlie  limit  mentioned  above — £3,000  for  farming  and  £2,000  for 
urban  or  suburban  lands. 

Mortgages  granted  on  the  fixed- loan  system  may  be  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  the  priticipal  is  repayable  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  They  may  also  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
any  half-yearly  due  date  during  the  term,  as  explained  hereafter. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  payable  haif- yearly,  reducible 
to  4^  per  cent,  provided  payment  is  made  not  later  than  fourteen 
days  after  due  date  and  there  are  no  arrears. 

Mortgages  granted  on  the  instalment  system  are  repayable  by 
seventy-three  half-yearly  payments  of  principal  and  interest  com- 
bined. They  may  also  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time. 
Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  reducible  to  H  per 
cent,  provided  payment  is  made  not  later  than  fourteen  days  after 
due  date  and  there  are  no  arrears. 

Every  half-yearly  instalment,  except  the  last,  is  at  the  rate  of  £3 
(less  the  rebate  of  interest  in  case  of  prompt  payment)  for  every  £100 
of  the  loan.  The  following  table  shows,  taking  a  loan  of  £100  as  an 
instance,  how  much  of  each  instalment  is  applied  to  repaying  the 
principal,  and  how  much  is  m  payment  of  interest.  It  shows  also 
the  balance  of  principal  remaining  due  after  payment  of  the  respec- 
tive instalments  until  the  loan  is  entirely  repaid  in  thirty- six  years 
and  a  half ; — 
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Half-year. 


Preaeribed 
Half-yearly 
Instalment. 


Apportioned  thus : 
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With  reference  to  the  above  table,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  amount  of  each  instalment  (£3)  is  reduced  by  one- tenth  of 
the  amount  set  down  for  interest  if  payment  is  made  within  the 
prescribed  time.  Thus,  a  mortgagor  paying  promptly  his  first 
instalment  on  a  loan  of  £100  would  be  charged  not  £3,  but  £2  15s., 
the  interest  being  reduced  by  one-tenth. 

The  mortgagor  under  the  instalment  system  may  pay  to  the 
Superintendent  at  any  time,  and  under  the  fixed-loan  system  on  any 
half-yearly  due  date,  the  whole  balance  of  principal  owing,  witn 
interest  to  date  of  payment,  and  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage 
on  payment  of  the  fee  prescribed  for  such  discharge. 

The  mortgagor  may  also  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, in  addition  to  the  half-yearly  payments,  sums  of  £5  or  a 
multiple  of  £5,  and  in  the  case  of  fixed  loans  such  deposits  are 
applied  in  reduction  of  the  advance,  and  interest  is  charged  on  the 
balance  only ;  or,  if  the  mortgagor  so  directs,  such  deposits  are  held 
on  his  behalf  and  applied  in  payment  of  the  half-yearly  instalments 
of  interest  as  they  fall  due. 

In  the  case  of  an  instalment  loan,  money  paid  in  advance  by 
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a  mortgagor  is  applied  in  oae  of  the  following  methods,  according  i 
he  directs : — 

(a.)  It  may  be  held  on  his  behalf  and  applied  in  paymeDt  of  tht? 
half-yearly  instalments  (consisting  partly  of  interest  and 
partly  of  principal)  as  they  fall  due»  until  the  dsposit  is 
exhausted. 

(b.)  It  may  be  applied  at  once  in  payment  of  as  many  future 
half-yearly  instalmenta  of  principal  (but  not  of  interest) 
as  it  will  cover,  and»  as  far  as  such  instalments  are  con- 
cerned, the  corresponding  interest  will  not  be  charged. 
Oo  the  next  half-yearly  date,  however,  the  mortgagor  will 
be  required  to  contiuue  his  payments  as  before,  the 
advance  payment  having  the  effect  of  reducing  the  period 
(thirty-six  yeai-s  and  a  half}  during  which  he  would  have 
to  pay  such  instalments.  For  instance,  a  mortgagor  has 
a  loan  of  JEIOO :  On  the  due  date  of  his  eighth  half-yearly 
instalment  he  pays,  in  addition  to  the  amount  due,  a  sum 
of  £5.  This  is  applied  in  payment  of  Ids  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
instalments  of  principal — 128.  2d,,  12s.  6d.,  I2s.  lOd., 
13s.  Id.,  13s.  5d,,  ISs.  9d.,  14s.  2d.  (see  table),  making  a 
total  of  £4  lis.  lld.^and  the  corresponding  inieregt, 
£2  7b.  lOd.,  m  7b.  6d.,  £2  7s.  2d..  £2  6s.  Ud.,  £2  6s.  7d.. 
£2  6s.  3d.,  £2  56.  lOd.,  is  not  charged.  A  balance  of 
8s.  Id.  remains  in  his  fa\*our,  Tlien  oo  llie  next  due  date 
he  has  to  make  the  half-yearly  payment  as  usual  (less 
8b,  Id,),  but,  instead  of  being  the  ninth,  it  counts  as  the 
sixteenth  instahnent,  and  by  this  means  the  whole  loan 
is  repaid  three  years  and  a  half  earher  (seven  half-yearly 
payments)  than  it  otherwise  would, 

JIfi),  It  may  be  applied  as  explained  in  the  next  paragraph* 

On  the  due  date  of  any  instalment,  after  at  least  one-tenth  of 
the  loan  has  been  repaid,  hy  meanB  of  the  half-yearly  instalments 

|0r  of  moneys  repaid  in  advance,  or  both,  the  mortgagor  (provuled  be 

*i8  not  in  arrear  with  any  instahnent  or  other  payment  due  under 
the  mortgage)  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  readju&t 
the  loan  by  treating  the  balance  of  principal  then  unpaid  as  a  fresh 
Joan  duly  granted  on  that  date  for  a  fresh  term.     But  no  readjust- 

"tnent  is  allowed  unlesB  the  balance  of  unpaid  principal  amounts  to 
at  least  £100.  Under  this  arrangement  the  mortgagor  iy  reheved  of 
paymg  interest  calculated  on  the  original  amount  of  the  loan,  llu 
only  pays  interest  on  the  balance  of  principal  not  repaid. 

Advance  payments  in  reduction  of  the  mortgage,  unless  made  on 
the  due  date  of  a  half*yearjy  payment,  take  effect  only  from  the 

Lnext  due  date. 

The  law-costs  payable  for  preparing  and  completing  the  moi  t- 
gages  under  the  Act  are  as  follow  :— 
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Mortgages  under  "  The  Land  Transfer  Act,  I88S.** 
Law-costs  of  prepariDg,  or  perusing,  anct   of  completing  martgage  (to  b^ 
deduoied  from  tiio  advanoe),—  £   s.     tl^ 

If  advance  be  oot  exceeding  £500  .♦  ..  ..     0  10     6 

Exceeding  £600.  but  not  exceeding  £1,000  , .  ,.110 

Exceeding  £l,0O0»  but  not  exceeding  ii3,000  . ,     111     6 

With  cash  distiarBenaentft.  which  are  the  same  in  every  case,  namely^— 
Mortgage  form  ..  ,«     2s* 

Search-fee.*  ..  *.     2»/)With   an   additional  28.  for  every 

Kegitttratioit  , .  . .   10b.  [     certificate  of  title  after  tbe  first. 

Fee  for  discharge  of  mortgikge,— 

Release  fee    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     5b* 

Mortgages  under  "  Ttu  Deeds  Registration  Actt  18$8.** 

Gosts  of  preparmg,  or  perusing,  and  of  registering  mortgage,  inoltiding  di)> 

bursementfl  (to  be  deducted  from  the  advance),—        £    a.    j. 

If  advance  be  not  exceeding  £500  , .  . .  . .     2  10    0 

For  every  additional  £500  . .  , .  . .     0  15     0 

Cos tfi  of  discbarge,  including  registration  fees  ..110 

Solicitors  are  entitled  to  charge  moderately  for  any  services 
mortgagors  may  require  over  and  above  those  for  which  the  above 
scale  tixes  the  cosIb — such  services,  for  example,  as  clearing  en- 
cumbered titles,  obtaining  and  registering  titles,  &c. 

Valuation  reports  on  the  secarities  offered  are  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  by  expert  land- valuers ;  and  these  reports,  together 
with  the  corresponding  valuations  appearing  in  tht*  district  valua- 
tion-rolls, prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  "  The 
Government  Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896/'  and  reports  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands  in  the  case  of  Crown  Jeaaeholds, 
are  considered  by  the  General  Board.  Board  rueetings  are  held 
weekly,  or  as  occasion  requires,  and  the  Superintendent  is  bound  hy 
the  resolutions  of  the  Board.  A  resolution  is  taken  with  regard  to 
every  apphcation  placed  before  the  General  Board,  so  that  on  the 
Board  rests  the  responsibility  of  granting  loans  or  of  refusing  to 
grant  them. 

Some  applicants  offer  securities  which  are  obviously  not  eligible ; 
and  in  that  event  the  valuation-fees  paid  are  returned,  the  securi- 
ties are  not  reported  on,  and  the  applications  do  not  go  before  the 
Boaid. 

By  arrangements  made  with  the  Post  Office,  mortgagors  are 
enabled  to  pay  their  instalments  and  interest  to  the  creiiiii  of  the 
Superintendent  at  any  money -order  office  throughout  the  colony, 
and  free  of  all  costs  for  remitting  the  money  to  Weihngton.  This 
is  an  arrangement  at  once  convenient  and  economical  for  the  large 
number  of  persons  scattered  all  over  the  colony  who  have  financial 
deahngs  with  tbe  Advances  to  Settlers  Office,  Loans  may  also  be 
repaid  in  full  tk rough  the  Post  Office. 

The  officials  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  are 
bound  by  declaration  to  observe  secrecy  respecting  applications  for 
advances,  and  are  forbidden  to  give  any  information  respecting  the 
business  of  the  Department  except  to  officers  appoitited  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
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The  Act  provides  penalties  for  persons  employed  in  the  business 
of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  taking  any  fee  or  revrard 
from  an  applicant  for  a  loan  under  the  Act ;  for  persons  acting  as 
valuers  of  land  in  wliich  they  have  a  pecuDiary  mterest ;  and  for 
persons  who  may  attempt  to  bribe  any  one  employed  under  the  Act, 
It  should  be  understood  that  no  commission,  charge,  or  procuration 
fee  is  payable  in  connection  with  an  application  for  a  loan. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering applications  for  loans  was  held  on  23rd  February,  1895; 
and  up  to  the  Slst  March,  1900,  the  Board  had  authorised  8,45S 
advances,  amounting  to  £2,633,440.  The  total  amount  appUed  for 
in  the  8,452  applications  granted  in  full  and  partially  was 
J£3,0123"0.  1,004  applicants  declined  the  partial  grants  offered  to 
them,  amounting  to  £454,000 ;  so  that  the  net  advances  authorised 
at-  31st  March,  1900,  numbered  7,448,  and  amounted  to  £2,179,440. 
The  security  for  the  net  authorised  advances  was  valued  at 
£4,359,983.  The  number  of  applications  received  up  to  31st  March> 
1900.  was  10,995,  for  an  aggregate  am omn  of  £3,711,033.  60  perj 
cent*  of  the  total  amount  applied  for  was  wanted  for  the  purpoa 
of  paying  oti  existing  mortgages  at  rates  of  interest  higher  than 
5  per  cent. 


THE  LAND-TAX  AND  INCOME-TAX. 

The  Land-tax. 

At  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Property  Assessment  Act  in  1891  it 
was  contended  by  many  that  the  substitution  of  a  land-tax  which 
exempted  from  taxation  all  the  improvements  on  the  land,  and  of 
an  income-tax  which  exempted  all  private  incomes  up  to  £300  a 
year,  would  lea<l  to  such  a  shrinkage  of  revenue  as  to  render  the 
experiment  exceedingly  risky.  After  several  collections  of  land-tax 
upon  the  unimproved  value  only,  and  an  income-tax  with  the  above 
exemption,  it  can  now,  however,  be  fairly  claimed  that  such  a 
contention  has  not  been  realised,  and  that  the  revenue,  notwith- 
standing the  many  adverse  circumstances  attending  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  taxation,  has  been  fully  maintained. 

The  yield  of  land-tax  for  1B99-1900  was,  in  round  figures, 
£294,000,  of  which  about  £214,000  represents  ordinary  tax;  the 
balance,  £80.000,  bein^  graduated  tax,  and  the  special  tax  on 
absentee  landowners.  For  the  preceding  year  the  total  amount 
collected  was  £4,000  or  so  more,  the  difference  being  the  tax 
formerly  paid  on  certain  estates  acquked  hy  Government  under  the 
Land  for  Settlements  Act. 

For  the  pm^poses  of  the  **  ordinary  *'  land-tax,  owners  are  allowed 
under  the  Act  to  deduct  from  the  total  unimproved  value  of  their 
land  the  amount  of  any  registered  mortgage  thereon »  and  the  mort- 
gagees are  required  to  make  a  return  of  all  their  mortgages.  In  tho 
case  of  uncompleted  sales,  where  the  title  has  not  been  transferred 
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the  amount  of  unpaid  purchase-money  is  treated  as  a  mortgage — 
that  is,  it  may  be  deducted  by  the  purchaser  and  must  be  included 
in  the  return  made  by  the  vendor. 

An  owner  of  land  the  unimproved  vaJne  of  which,  together 
with  mortgages  owing  to  him,  does  not  exceed  £1,500  (after 
deducting  mortgages  owing  by  him)  is  allowed  an  exemption  of 
£500,  but  where  such  value  exceeds  j£l,500  the  exemption  di- 
minisheB  by  £1  for  every  £2  that  such  value  increases,  so  that  no 
exemption  is  allowable  when  £2,500  is  reached. 

The  Act  contains  a  provision  that  in  cases  where  the  incom© 
from  any  land  or  mortgages  is  less  than  £200  per  annnm,  and  the 
owner  is  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  from  supplementing  such 
income,  a  further  exemption  may  be  allowed  by  the  Commiesioner 
upon  his  being  satisfied  that  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  entail 
hardship  on  such  owner.  This  discretionary  power  has  been  exer- 
cised in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  especially  in  the  case 
of  widows  and  orphans  with  small  means,  and  much  hardship  pre- 
vented. 

All  mortgages  are  assessed  at  their  full  nominal  value,  except 
where  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  owing  to  depreciation  of  the 
security  or  other  cause  such  value  has  been  diminished.  In  the 
case  of  mixed  mortgages — that  is,  mortgages  which  are  secured 
on  both  real  and  personal  property^ — the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
chargeable  with  land-tax  is  taken  to  be  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land  included  in  tlie  security,  the  interest  derived  from  the  balance 
of  mortgage  being  liable  to  income-tax. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  deductions  and  exemptions  which 
have  been  referred  to  materially  reduce  the  number  of  taxpayers 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  land -owners,  the  latter  being 
upwards  of  90,000,  whilst  the  former  only  number  about  13,000. 

If  the  unimproved  value  of  land  in  any  assessment  amounts  to 
£5,000  or  over,  graduated  tax  is  payable  thereon  according  to  the 
scale  given  on  another  page.  Mortgages,  however,  are  not  charge- 
able with  the  graduated  tax  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deduction 
is  allowed  in  an  assesameut  for  graduated  tax  in  respect  of  any 
mortgage  owing  on  the  land. 

Twenty  per  cent,  additional  on  the  amount  of  the  graduated  tax 
is  levied  where  the  owners  have  been  resident  out  of  the  colony 
for  a  period  of  three  years  or  more  prior  to  the  date  of  the  passiuj? 
of  the  annual  Tax  Act, 

Native  lands  which  are  occupied  by  Europeans  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  tax,  it  being  considered  that  as  such  lands  have  benefited 
equally  with  the  lands  of  Eui'opeaos  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  they  should  bear  some  proportion  of  the  taxation.  But, 
recognising  that  in  some  instances,  where  the  interests  of  the 
Native  owners  are  small,  the  collection  of  the  tax  might  possibly 
entail  some  hardship,  the  Legislature  decided  that  only  half  the 
usual  rate  should  be  collected  on  such  lands.  Graduated  tax  is 
not  chargeable  on  Native  lojid. 
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The  Income-tax. 

Both  the  number  of  inconie-tax  payers  and  the  amount  of  tax 
received  may  appear  at  first  sight  smaller  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  should  be  remembei-ed 
that  incomes  from  land  aod  mortgages  are  exempt,  the  uuim- 
proved  value  of  the  former  and  the  capital  value  of  the  latter  being 
ehargeable  with  land -tax  in  the  maoner  hereinbefore  explained. 
The  statutory  exemption  of  £300,  phu  life-insurance  premiums  up 
to  £50,  renders  a  very  large  number  of  employes  and  small  traders 
exempt  from  the  tax.  Companies  pay  the  tax  on  profits,  and  divi- 
tlends  are  not  returnable  by  their  shareholders.  These  circum- 
stances will  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  subject  to 
income-tax  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  comparatively  inconsiderable 
contribution  to  the  revenue. 

Objections  to  income  assessments  are  heard  iu  private  before  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  indicate  the  number  and  variety 
of  questions  which  arise  daily  in  connection  with  income  assess- 
ments, much  less  to  give  any  intelligent  account  of  how  they  are 
dealt  with.  The  department  has  endeavoured  to  lay  down  certain 
definite  rules  for  its  guidance  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and 
a  niemoranduni  embodying  these  has  been  circulated  among  all 
who  have  been  called  npon  to  make  returns.  It  is,  however,  much 
too  lengthy  to  introduce  here. 

Amongst  the  questions  to  which  special  attention  has  been 
given  is  that  of  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery,  and 
the  amount  to  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  this  heading.  The 
Amendment  Act  of  1894  admitted,  amongst  deductions,  an  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery  over  and  above  what 
might  be  claimed  as  repairs  and  renewals.  The  alio  wan  ce  was, 
by  law,  fixed  at  "  what  might  be  considered  Just  by  the  Com- 
missioner," but  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery  is.  in  this  matter, 
the  expert  adviser  of  the  department,  and  he  fixes  the  rates  to 
be  allowed  on  the  different  classes  of  machinery.  There  were 
naturally  some  differences  of  opinion  between  owners  of  machinery 
and  the  department,  but  only  in  the  case  of  steam-vessels  has  the 
Inspector  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  scale  first  laid  down. 
The  rule  formuhxted  for  the  Inspectors  guidance  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 

An  allowance  to  be  made  of  such  an  amount  (over  and  above 
what  is  expended  in  renewals  and  repairs)  as  will  equal  the  annual 
loss  of  profit-earning  power. 

This  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  the  loss  of  capital  invested, 
but  simply  represents  the  annual  loss  through  w^ear  and  tear  (as 
affecting  income-earning  capacity),  other  than  that  which  can  be 
made  good  by  repairs. 

Obsolete  machinery  is  also  allowed  for  when  the  machinery  has 
been  actually  discarded ;  and  here  the  amount  to  be  allowed  must 
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bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  loss  aa  the  time  the  tax  has 
been  in  operation  bears  to  the  life  of  the  machine.  An  engine 
discarded  in  the  third  year  of  the  tax — the  life  of  the  engine  being, 
say,  twenty  years^would  be  alioweti  for  to  three-twentieths  of  the 
loss  incurred,  less  the  annual  arao"unt8  chat  had  been  allowed  by 
the  department  for  depreciation  for  those  three  years.  Machinery 
superseded  by  something  better,  but  kept  in  reserve  in  caee  of  a 
breakdown,  would  not  be  allowed  for. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  statutory  exemption  of  £300 
is  not  allowed  to  absentees,  whether  firms  or  individuals,  nor  to 
companies. 

Regulations  have  been  issued  for  levying  income-tax  on  the 
profits  earned  by  shipowners  whose  head- quarters  are  beyond  the 
colony.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  require  a  return  of  the  outward 
freight  and  passenger  lists,  and  to  levy  tax  at  the  rate  of  one  &hilling 
in  the  pound  upon  o  per  cent,  of  the  total  returned. 

YiKLn  OF  Tax, 

For  1890-96  the  land-tax  yielded  £271,000,  and  the  income- 
tax  £94,000;  for  1896-97  the  yield  of  the  land-tax  wa«  £272,O00» 
and  the  income-tax  £105,000 ;  for  1897-98  the  land-tax  yielded 
£269,000,  and  the  income-tax  £115,000;  for  1898-99  the  knd-tax 
yielded  £298,000,  and  the  income-tax  £115,500;  and  for  1899^1900 
the  iand-tax  yielded  £294,000,  and  the  income-tax  £129,000. 

Ratks  of  Tax. 

The  rates  of  tax  at  present  are  as  follow :  The  ordinary  land-tax 
is  Id.  in  the  pound;  the  graduated  tax  commences  at  £5,000,  at  J4. 
in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value,  and  rises  to  2d.  where  the 
unimproved  value  of  an  owner's  land  is  £210,000,  or  exceeds  that 
sum.  The  ordinary  tax  on  Native  land  occupied  by  Europeans  is 
^.  in  the  pound.  For  taxpayers  other  than  companies  the  rate  of 
income-tax  is  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000 — that 
is,  after  deducting  the  £300  exemption — and  Is.  in  the  pound  on 
any  excess  over  £1,000.  A  person  having  an  annual  income  of 
£1,900  would  be  thus  taxed  :  £300  would  be  exempted  ;  £1,000 
would  pay  6d.  in  the  pound  ;  and  the  remaining  £600,  Is.  in  tbe 
pound  :  making  a  total  of  £55  a  year.  The  tax  on  an  income  of 
£400  would  be  at  6d.  on  £100,  equal  to  £2  10s.  Income-tax  is 
payable  by  companies,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound. 

The  schedule  of  rates  of  graduated  land-tax  is  as  follows  : — 

Where  the  value  i«      £5,000  and  is  less  than  £10,000,    one-eighth  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 
twO'CightliH  of  (i  pGnny  in 

the  pound  sterling, 
three  eighths  of  a  penny 

in  the  pound  aterling. 
four-eighths  of  a  pennj  in 

the  poun^  sterling. 


Where  the  value  is  £10,000  and  is  kr^.s  than  £15,000, 
Where  the  valne  ie  £15,000  and  is  hm  than  £20,00(1, 
Where  the  valne  Is    £20,000  and  Is  less  than  £25,000, 
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Where  the  value  is 


Where  the  yalue  h 
Where  the  value  i« 
Where  the  value  is 


Whore  the  value  is 


£25,000  and  k  less  than  £30.000, 
£30,000  and  is  less  than  £40,000, 
£40,000  and  h  less  than  £50,000, 
£50,000  and  is  bsa  than  £70,000, 
£70,000  Knd  in  lesa  than  £90,000, 


five-eighths  of  a  pennj  in 

the  pound  sterling, 
aix-eigbths  of  a  pennjr  io 

the  pound  iiterliog. 
seven- eighths  of  a  peniij 

in  the  pound  sterling, 
one  penny  in  the  pound 

sterling, 
one  peAoy  and  one  eighth 
oi  Ik  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £90,000  and  is  less  than  £liO|000»  one  penny  and  two- eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  tbe  value  is  £110,000  and  is  loss  than  £130,000,  one     penny    and     three- 

eighths  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  aterfing. 

Where  the  value  is  £130,000  and  is  less  than  £150,000,  aue  penny  and  four-elghtha 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  ts  £150,000  and  is  less  than  £170,000,  one  penny  and  Ave-eightha 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £170,000  and  ie  less  than  £190,000,  one  penny  and  six-eightha 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  ir  £190,000  and  is  less  than  £210,000,  one  penny  and  seven* 

eighths  of   a  penny   in 
the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £210,000  or  exceeds  that   fum,  twopence    in    the  pound 

sterling. 


THE  GOVEBNMENT  VALUATION  OF  LAND  ACT. 

Di^RiNO  the  session  of  1896  the  Governnient  Valuation  of  Land 
Alt  was  passed,  providing  for  the  periodit^al  valuation  of  all  landed 
properties  in  the  colony.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  it  is  provided 
that  the  colony  ehall  he  divided  into  special  ^listricts. 

The  first  valuation  under  the  Act  has  been  completed.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  the  vaiuations  are  to  be  used  are  :  Land-tax,  local 
rates  (in  cases  where  rates  are  levied  on  the  capital  or  on  the  uii- 
iraproved  value),  stamp  duties,  and  duties  under  '*  The  Deceased 
Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act,  1881  *'  ;  for  advances  and  investments 
on  mortgage  of  land  made  by  the  Post  Office,  Government  Insur- 
ance Department,  Public  Trust  Office,  Government  Advances  to 
Settlers  Oflice^  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debts  Sinking 
Funds.  The  valuation  will  also  be  used  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Government  in  traDsactions  under  **  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act> 
1894/'  and  ••  The  Public  Works  Act,  1894." 

Valuations  will  be  supplied  by  the  department  on  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee. 

The  general  valuation-roll  continues  m  force  until  a  fresh  roll  is 
made,  but  %vhilst  in  force  it  may  be  altered  and  amended  from  time 
to  time.     The  rolls  for  rating  purposes  are  supplied  to  local  bodies 
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by  the  Yalaer -General  on  the  request  of  the  local  authority, 
aim  is  to  insure  a  standard  valuation  for  aJl  purposes. 

Owners  and  occupiers  dissatisfied  with  their  valuations  have  the 
right  of  objection,  the  procedure  being  that  laid  down  by  "  The 
Eating  Act,  1894/'  and  the  regulations  under  •*  The  Government 
Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896/* 

The  cost  of  making  the  valuation  is  divided  proportionally  be- 
tween the  departments  mostly  using  it  and  the  local  authoritieSj 
while  separate  fees  are  provided  for  by  regulation  for  supplymg 
individual  valuations  to  those  requiring  them. 


RATING  ON  UNIMPKOYED  VALUE  OF  LAND, 

In  August^  1896,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  termed 
**  The  Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Act,  1896/'  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  an  opportunity  to  local  bodies  of  adopting  the  principle 
of  rating  which  is  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  measure.  It  is 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  bodies  to  adopt  tiie  system,  and  pro- 
vision IS  made  for  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  rating,  if  desired, 
after  three  years'  experience  of  the  new  one.  Under  the  interpreta- 
tion clause  the  term  "  gross  value  "  means  the  capital  value  of  land 
with  all  its  improvements,  as  assessed  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
district,  the  unimproved  value  of  which  is  to  he  rateable ;  and  the 
**  unimproved  value  "  la  the  gross  value  less  that  of  improvements 
thereon.  **' Improvements  '  includes  water -races,  whether  con- 
structed by  loan  or  otherwise,  houses  and  buildmgs,  fencings  planting, 
draining,  clearing  from  timber,  scrub,  or  fern,  hiyiug  down  in  grass  or 
pasture,  and  any  other  improvements  whatsoever  on  land,  in  so  far 
as  the  benefit  thereof  is  unexhausted  at  the  thne  of  valuation,  but 
does  not  include  reclaiming  of  laud  from  the  sea,"  The  Act  provides 
that  a  proportion  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  roll,  varying  from  25  per 
cent,  where  the  total  number  does  not  exceed  100,  to  15  per  cent, 
where  the  number  exceeds  300,  may  by  demand  in  writing,  delivered 
to  the  chairman  of  the  district,  require  that  a  proposal  to  rate  pro- 
perty on  the  basis  of  the  unimproved  value  may  be  submitted  to  the 
ratepayers,  whose  votes  shall  be  taken  between  twenty -one  and 
twenty-eight  days  after  delivery  of  the  demand.  The  poll  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  a  proposal  to  raise  a  loan  in 
the  district  under  *'The  Local  Bodies'  Loans  Act,  1886.*' 

A  minimum  number  of  one-thiid  of  the  ratepayers  must  vote, 
and  a  majority  of  votes  carries  the  proposal. 

A  rescinding  proposal  can  be  carried  at  a  poll  by  the  same  means 
as  one  for  adoption,  but  not  until  after  three  years  have  elapsed, 
and,  vice  versd,  rejection  of  a  proposal  bars  its  being  again  brought 
forward  for  a  similar  period. 

In  the  valuation -roll  to  be  prepared,  the  gross  value,  the  value  of 
improvements,  and  the  unimproved  value  of  rateable  property  must 
all  be  set  forth.     Provision  is  made  for  adjustment  of  rating  powers 
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given  under  previous  Acts  to  the  new  Act  by  fixing  equivalents. 
Thus  a  rate  of  Is,  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  under  former  Acts 
is  to  bo  considered  equal  to  |d.  in  the  pound  on  the  gross  value. 

The  adjustments  are  to  be  made  so  that  the  rates  on  the  unim- 
proved value  shall  be  such  as  to  produce  as  much  as,  but  not  more 
than,  the  rates  under  ''The  Rating  Act,  1894.*'  For  instance,  sup- 
posing a  local  authority  has  a  ratiag  power  up  to  fd.  in  the  pound  on 
the  gross  (or  capital)  value,  then  it  can  levy  any  rate  in  the  pound  on 
the  uo improved  value  of  land  in  its  district  so  long  as  ths  prodiicifig 
capacity  of  such  rate  is  not  greater  than  ivould  he  the  producing  capacity 
of  a  frf.  rate  on  the  gross  vatue  of  the  district.  When  a  fixed  rate, 
uuder  the  older  system  of  rating,  is  security  for  a  loan,  the  Controller 
and  Auditor- General  is  given  povp^er  to  interfere  and  fix  the  new  rate 
himself  if  of  opinion  that  the  new  rate  on  the  unimproved  value  does 
not  afford  equally  good  security  to  the  one  to  be  given  up. 

The  operation  of  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  water,  gas,  electric 
light,  sewage,  or  hospital  and  charitable  aid  rates. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (8th  June,  1900)  the  number  of  local 
bodies  that  have  elected  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act  is  seventeen. 
Particulars  respecting  these  cases  are  subjoined  :— 

*'  Rating  on  Unimproved  Yaluk  Act,  1896." 
Remits  of  Polh. 


Cheviot  County 

Carried, 

Eketahuna  County 

.     Carried, 

Grey  mouth  Borough 

Carried, 

Hoki&nga  County 

.     Carried* 

Hunua  Road  Diatriot     .. 

.     Carried  s 

I nangahaa  County 

.     Carried. 

I  nveroftrgi  11  Borough 

Rejected, 

Karori  Borough 

Carried. 

Mnaawaiu  Koad  Board  , , 

,     Carried. 

M&raetiiii  Road  Board     , . 

Carried. 

Me1fo9o  Borough 

Carried. 

Normanby  Town  Difltriot 

Carried. 

Pahiatiia  Borough 

.     Carried, 

Pahiatuft  County 

.     Rejected. 

Pal  meraton  North  Borough 

Caniod. 

Pelorus  Hoad  Board 

.     Carried. 

Petone  Borough 

Rejected. 

Pioton  Borough 

Rejected, 

Raglan  County 

Rejected. 

Stratford  Connty 

.      Rejected, 

Sumner  Borough 

Rejected. 

Taaraogft  County 

U  ejected. 

Taratahi  Carterton  Road  Dhtrict 

.     Carried. 

Waipawa  County 

Carried. 

Waimate  Borough 

Rejected. 

Wairarapa  North  CoaD'y 

Rejected. 

Woodvillfi  Borough 

. .     Carried, 

Woolflion  Borough 

. .     Rejeotod, 
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Votes  recorded. 

For. 

Against. 

Informal. 

Cheviot  County     .. 

.     166 

41 

Eket&hana  County 

.     149 

12 

1 

Greymouth  Borough 

.     147 

28 

1 

Hoki&nga  County 
Hunua  Road  Distriot 

.     109 

26 

6 

60 

2 

Inangahua  County 

.     239 

11 

2 

Invercargill  Borough 

.     267» 

199» 

5» 

Karori  Borough    . . 

93 

3 

1 

Manawaiu  Road  Board 

.     106 

10 

, , 

Maraetai  Road  Board 

.       16t 

Melrose  Borough  . . 

.     286 

40 

6 

Normanby  Town  District  . . 

82 

66 

3 

Pahiatua  Borough 

.     136 

38 

1 

Pahiatua  County 

.     312* 

21' 

1* 

Palmerston  North  Borough 

..     402 

12 

3 

Pelorus  Road  Board 

98 

41 

, , 

Petone  Borough    . . 

72* 

6» 

1* 

Pi'oton  Borough    . . 

27 

73 

1 

Raglan  County     .. 

..     122» 

20» 

, , 

Stratford  Countv  . . 
Sumner  Borough  . . 

.     449» 

13- 

, , 

27* 

1* 

1* 

Tauranga  County 

. .     112» 

r 

2» 

Taratahi-Carterton  Road  District   . . 

..     261 

63 

, , 

Waimate  Borough 

..     100' 

16» 

2* 

Wairarapa  North  County  . . 

.     331* 

68* 

10* 

Waipawa  County  . . 

..     462 

28 

3 

Woodville  Borough 
Woolston  Borough 

..     176 

7 

1 

..     103 

191 

5 

•  As  less  than  one-third  of  the  ratepayers  have  ^ 

70ted,  the  pi 

roposal  is  re 

jected. 

f  Not  yet  gasetted 

-THE  MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISE  REFORM  ACT,  1898." 

A  8HOBT  account  of  the  leading  features  of  this  measure  is  to  be 
found  on  page  271,  in  the  section  relating  to  the  local  bodies  in  the 
colony. 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

In  1898  a  Bill,  introduced  into  Parliament  *by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  J. 
Seddon,  Premier,  became  law,*  which  provided  for  the  payment  of  an 
old-age  pension  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (revenue  of  the  General 
Government)  to  persons  duly  qualified,  without  contribution  by  the 
beneficiaries.  The  Act,  however,  only  provides  for  payments  out  of 
revenue,  for  the  purposes  of  the  pensions,  until  the  close  of  the 

*  A  Bill  had  been  previously  introduced  in  1897,  which,  as  amended  by  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislative  Council,  but 
thrown  out  by  that  body. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  iutroduction  of  the  Bill  in  1897,  an  Act  entitled 
"The  Registration  of  People's  Claims  Act"  was  passed  in  1896,  under  which 
persons  aged  sixty-five  years  or  upwards,  having  resided  twenty  years  in  the 
colony,  and  whose  income  did  not  exceed  £50  per  annum,  were  allowed  for  a 
limited  time  to  send  in  pension  claims.  This  Act  has  been  repealed,  and  all 
certificates  granted  under  it  cancelled,  by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  1898. 
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Becond  session  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  conditions  under 
wbich  pension  is  granted  are  set  forth  in  sections  7»  8,  and  64  of  the 
fitatate,  as  under : — 

7,  Subject  to  the  provlsioiiB  of  thia  Act,  every  person  of  til e  fall  age  of  sixty- 
five  years  or  upwards  Bhall,  whilst  in  tbe  colooyt  be  entitled  to  a  pension  aa  hen- 
ioafter  spocifiod. 

8.  No  such  perBon  nhall  be  eu  titled  to  a  penalon  tinder  ttiia  Aot  unless  hd 
fulfils  the  foltowiug  conditians,  that  is  to  eay  :  — 

(L)  That  he  is  residing  in  the  colony  on  the  date  when  he  estabHsbea  his 
claim  to  tbe  pension ;  and  also 

(2.)  That  he  has  ho  resided  continuously  for  not  leas  than  twenty-five  years 
immediately  preceding  gijch  date  : 

Provided  t,h»t  contmuouR  reeidenae  in  the  oolony  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  interrupted  by  oeoasional  absence  tberefrom 
mitess  the  total  period  of  all  »uch  abBenoe  exceeds  two  years  ;  noff  in 
the  oa<?e  of  a  seaman,  by  absence  therefrom  whikt  serving  on  board 
a  veflsel  registered  in  and  trading  to  and  from  the  ooTony  if  he 
eatabliiiheB  tbe  fact  that  during  auob  absenoe  hia  family  or  home  was 
in  the  colony  ;  and  also 

(8.)  That  during  the  period  of  twelve  years  immediately  preeediiig  such  date 
he  has  not  been  imprisoned  for  four  months,  or  on  four  occasions^  for 
any  offence  ptiniahable  by  imprieonraont  for  twelve  months  or  up- 
wards, and  dishonouring  htm  in  the  public  estimation  ;  and  also 

(4.)  That  doring  the  period  of  twenty  five  years  immediately  preceding  roch 
date  he  has  not  been  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  five  years  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour  for  i^ny  oSence  dishonouring  him  in  tbe  public 
estimation  ;  and  also 

(5.)  That  the  claimant  has  not  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  six  months  or 
upwards*  if  a  husband,  deserted  hia  wifo,  or  without  just  cause  failed 
to  provide  her  with  adequate  moaus  of  maintenance,  or  negleoted  to 
maintnm  auch  of  his  ohiidrea  as  were  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ; 
or,  if  a  wife,  deserted  her  husband  or  such  of  her  children  as  mote 
under  that  age : 

Provided  that,  if  the  penaion-certifioate  is  issued,  the  peneioner's 
rights  thereunder  shall  not  be  affected  bj  any  disqualifloatioD  ooq< 
tainod  in  this  subsection  unless  the  fact  of  sucii  difiqualifioation  is 
established  at  atiy  time  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate ;  and  also 

(6.)  That  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  is,  and  has  for  five  years  im- 
mediately preoediog  such  date  been,  leading  a  sober  and  reputable 
life ;  and  also 

(7.)  That  his  yearly  income  does  not  amouQt  to  fifty-two  pounds  or  upwards^ 
computed  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  and  also 

(8.)  That  the  net  capital  value  of  hie  accumulated  praperty  does  not  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  or  upwatds,  computed  andasMtsed 
as  her-3  in  after  provided  ;  and  also 

(9.)  That  he  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  deprived  himself  of  property  or  in- 
come in  order  to  qualify  for  a  pension  ;  and  also 

(10.)  That  he  is  the  holder  of  a  pension^certificate  as  hereinafter  provided. 

64*  This  Act*  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  tbe  granting  of  pensions,  sbal]  not 
apply  to — 

(1.)  Aboriginal  natives  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  moneys  other  than  pensions 
are  paid  oLit  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  Native  purposes  by  *'  The 
Civil  List  Act.  1863  "  ;  nor  to 
Aliens ;  nor  to 

Naturalised  subjects,  except  snob  aa  have  been  naturalised  for  the  period 
of  five  years  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  they  establish  their 
pension-olaims ;  nor  to 

(4*)  Gbinese  or  other  Asiatics,  whether  naturalised  or  not. 
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The  full  pension  is  £18^a  year,  payable  in  twelve  monthly  instal- 
ments ;  but  for  each  ^1  of  income  above  £M,  also  for  each  j£16  of 
accumulated  property  above  iBoO,  £1  is  deducted  from  the  ainoant  of 
the  pension. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  pension  is  payable  on  the  first  day  of 
the  moDth  next  but  one  following  the  date  of  the  certificate. 

For  the  administration  of  the  Act  the  colony  is  divided  info 
seventy-two  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  Deputy- Registrar, 
controlled  by  a  Chief  Registrar  at  Wellington. 

Each  claimant  for  a  pension  must  make  application  on  a 
printed  form.  The  said  form  is  obtainable  at  any  post-office,  and 
when  completed  the  claim  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Deputy- Registrar  for 
the  district  in  which  the  claimant  resides. 

Each  application  is  recorded  in  a  book  called  '*  The ..  Dis- 
trict Old-age  Peusion-claim  Register/'   and  then  transmitted  to  a 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  who,  having  fixed  a  day  for  investigation, 
notifies  the  claimant  to  attend,  if  his  presence  is  considereti  necessary. 
If  the  claim  is  admitted,  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  issues  a  certi- 
ficate to  the  Deputy* Registrar,  who  on  receipt  enters  the  particulars 
in  a  book  called  '*The  .........  District  Old-age  Pension  Register," 

after  which  a  pension  certificate  is  issued  to  the  pensioner. 

The  particulars  of  pensions  granted  are  entered  on  a  weekly 
return  form,  which,  with  the  Magistrate's  certificate,  is  sent  to  the 
Chief  Registrar  for  entry  in  the  General  Register  of  Old-age  Pensions. 

The  particulars  of  instalments  falling  due  are  advised  to  the 
General  Post  Office  on  a  ached ule»  Advice,  authorising  payment^  is 
then  issued  to  the  Postmaster  at  the  money -order  office  at  which 
the  pensioner  desired  the  instalment  to  be  paid.  At  frequent  intervals 
the  Accountant  of  the  General  Post  Office  furnishes  a  statement  of 
the  payments  made,  from  which  the  monthly  instalments  are  entered 
on  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  the  pensioner. 

At  the  due  date  of  the  instalment  the  pensioner  may  present  his 
certificate  for  payment  at  the  money-order  ofiice  named  in  the  certi* 
ficate.  A  pensioner  failing  to  collect  his  instalment  within  twenty- 
one  days  forfeits  the  amount,  bnt  may  apply  for  a  warrant  of  waiver 
within  fourteen  days  of  such  forfeiture.  If  a  pensioner  is  unable, 
throngh  sickness  or  other  reasonable  cause,  to  collect  his  pension, 
he  may  apply  to  have  an  agent  appointed  to  receive  the  instalments 
on  his  behalf.  Should  a  pensioner  desire  to  change  the  office  of 
payment  an  application  is  to  be  made  to  cha  Deputy-Registrar  for 
the  district  in  which  the  pension  is  registered.  The  change  ie 
advised  to  the  Chief  Registrar  by  telegram,  who  notifies  the  postal 
authorities.  A  transfer  of  a  pension -certificate  from  one  district  to 
another  is  effected  by  the  Deputy -Registrar  for  the  district  in  which 
the  pension  is  registered  sending  a  warrant  to  the  Deputy- Registrar 
for  the  district  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

The  decease  of  all  persons  of  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  up- 
wards is  notified  to  the  Chief  Registrar  by  the  Registrars  of  Deaths 
in  the  various  districts. 
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All  matters  affecting  the  pay  meat  of  peusioas  are  reported  by  the 
Deputy -Registrars  from  time  to  time. 

The  Act  cameiBto  force  on  lat  November,  1898.  The  appoint- 
meiit  of  a  Registrar  followed;  arul  in  December  the  old-age  pension 
dietrictp  were  constituted,  and  Deputy  -  Kegistrars  appointed  for 
them.  By  the  31st  March,  1899,  a  total  of  7,487  pensions  had  been 
granted,  vyhich  represented  a  yearly  payment  of  £128,082,  or  an 
average  pension  of  about  £17  Ss.  A  year  later  (31sE  March,  1900) 
the  number  of  pensions  in  force,  at  each  rate,  was  : — 
Numb  KB  of  Pensions  in  Fobcb*  at  each  Rate,  o^  the  31st  Makch.  1900. 


Yenrly 

Naiiiber  of 

AmouDt. 

Yenrly 

P^tjaioti.                             FeDSiotis, 

PeDisioiJ. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18 

..     9,656 

173,808 

8 

17 

im 

3,383 

7 

16 

209 

3,344 

6 

16 

195 

Si,  925 

5 

14 

138 

1/J32 

4 

18 

KM 

1,742 

3 

IS 

164 

1,96B 

2 

11 

115 

1/265 

1 

10 

97 

970 

9 

65 

585 

To 

Number  of      , 

Penfiioiis, 

amount. 

£ 

81 

648 

58 

im 

42 

'i'iS 

47 

S35 

38 

152 

19 

57 

18 

d6 

10 

10 

.,   11,285      £193,718 
The  average  value  of  each  pension  is  found  to  be  £17  3b.  4d. 
The  aumber  of  pensions  in  force  in  each  of  the  old-age  pension 
districts  is  also  given,— 

NuMBEH  OF  Pensions  m  Pobck  ik  each  Oi.ij-age  Pension  District  on  thjc 

SlST  Mabch»  1900. 


DiBtriot. 

Number  of 

Amouut. 
£ 
542 

District. 

Nnmlj«r  of 
Fenjsiom. 

Amount 
4.S08 

Akaroii 

32 

Kaiapoi 

256 

Amberley 

6 

108 

Kaikoura 

26 

431 

Ash  bur  ton 

170 

2,949 

Lawrence 

183 

3pll8 

AucklfLnii 

986 

16,508 

Maiton 

90 

1.679 

Balciutha       . . 

122 

2.070 

Masierton 

68 

1.186 

Blenheim 

141 

2.364 

Maungataroto 

47 

771 

Cbatbftm  Is  land  8 

4 

72 

Milton 

lOG 

1,793 

Ohriatohurch 

1.076 

18,334 

Mongonui 

52 

921 

Clyde 

95 

1,688 

Motueka 

74 

1.202 

CoTom&ndel   . . 

112 

1.998 

Napier 

202 

a. 357 

CuUerden 

4 

60 

Naaeby 

78 

1.355 

DanDevirka    . . 

109 

1.830 

Nelson  .. 

277 

4.611 

Dftrgaville 

63 

1.114 

New  Plymouth   .. 

2m 

d.6dS 

Dunedin 

843 

14,669 

Oamarti 

220 

3,848 

F&irlie 

6 

108 

Obcbunga 

302 

5,019 

Pending 

68 

1.160 

Oialii     ,. 

4i) 

850 

Gerftldine 

115 

1,984 

Pftiroa  . . 

m 

G15 

GiflborDe 

100 

1,779 

Pabiatua 

30 

506 

Grey  mouth     . , 

407 

7,250 

Pal  me  re  too  Nortb 

135 

2,902 

Oreytown 

68 

1.181 

Pal  mew  ton  (South) 

53 

895 

HftmiUon 

170 

2,905 

Patea     , . 

2^ 

467 

Havelock 

8 

134 

Port  Awanu* 

47 

846 

Hawera, 

45 

755 

Port  Chalmers     . . 

177 

2. 988 

HeleiiBville     . . 

208 

8,606 

QueeoBtown 

91 

1,628 

Hokittkft 

451 

7.984 

1  Raglan  , , 

119 

1,996 

iQveioftrgiU   .. 

469 

8.100 

1  Raw6D0«* 

109 

1.878 
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Number  of  Pbksions  in  Force,  vie.— cofitinued. 


District. 

Number  of 
PensioDB. 

Reef  ton.. 

123 

Biverton 

97 

Botorua 

64 

RusRell  . . 

89 

Stratford 

30 

Taupo    .. 

32 

Tauraoga 

78 

Te  Aroba 

26 

Thames 

260 

Timaiu . . 

131 

Waimate 

66 

Amount. 

2,188 

1,697 

1,149 

1,499 

627 

672 

1,376 

466 

^,367 

2,231 

1,143 


District. 
Waipawa 
Wairoa . . 
WangaDui 
Warkworth 
Wellington 
Westport 
Wbakatane 
Wbangarei 
Wbangaroa 

Total 


Number  of 
Pensions. 

17 
109 
168 

74 
441 
215 
136 
161 

32 


Amount. 

303 
1,670 
2,894 
1,206 
7,726 
3,796 
2,394 
2,746 

553 


11,286      £193,718 


With  the  above,  a  .statement  of  the  cost  of  administration  for 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1899,  is  furnished,  to  show  the  initial 
expense.  The  Eegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  Registrar  under  the 
Old  Age  Tensions  Act ;  the  Deputy  Registrars  are  mostly  Clerks  of 
Stipendiary  Magistrate's  Courts ;  the  adjudication  on  claims  is  by 
the  Magistrates;  and  the  payments  are  made  through  the  Postal 
Department. 

Cost  of  Administbation   of  **  The  Old  aob  Pensions  Act,  1898,"  fob  the 
Financial  Yeab  ended  SIst  Mabch,  1899. 

Salaries—  £     s.    d.      £    b.    d. 

Registrar  ..  . .     100    1     1 

Deputy  Registrars  . .       40    3  10 


Other  expent-es — 

Advertising  and  printing    . . 
Clerical  assistanoe 
Interpreting  (S.M.  Courts). . 
Shorthand-writer  (S.M.  Courts) 
Travelling- allowances  and  expenses 
Sundries . . 


Total 


16    6 

0 

247  18 

0 

7    9 

3 

19    0 

0 

76    2 

2 

3    7 

9 

—     140    4  11 


370    3    2 
£510    8     1 


The  cost  of  administration  for  the  second  financial  year  (ending 

3l8t  March,  1900)  shows  a  total  of  £2,360  8s.  Od. 

Salaries —  £    s.    d.      £    s.    d' 

Registrar  . .     100    0    0 

Deputy  Registrars  . .     150    0    0 


Otlier  charges — 
Clerical  assistance 
Contributions  to  Post-office 
Travelling  expenses  and  interpreters'  fees 
Sundries 


Total 


1,124    3 

3 

465  18 

9 

308  13 

7 

211  12 

5 

250    0    0 


2.110    8    0 


£2.360    8    0 


The  Eegistrar  (Mr.  Edmund  Mason)  remarks,  in  his  depart- 
mental report,  dated  15th  June  of  this  year  : — 

In  my  first  report  I  was  able  to  state  that  the  Act  had  been  smoothly  and 
effectively  administered  from  its  inception.  To  this,  after  a  year's  additional 
experience,  I  may  add  that  the  useftuness  of  the  meaenre  is  now  generally  re- 
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: 


oogtiised^  and  that  the  antioip&ted  difficuHtes  rai<idd  by  adverse  orHics  aro  not 
apparent  in  ita  practtoa)  working.  As  a  coDscquence  ot  its  stiooess  there  is  wnty 
little  matter  for  oommcDt. 

It  m  estimated  tbat  on  Ibo  dl»t  March,  1900^  the  Dumber  ot  persons,  exolu* 
Bive  of  Maoris  and  Chinese,  uged  hixty-five  years  and  upwards  waa  24,8do.  Oa 
thh  estimate  the  ratio  of  the  niimber  of  pensioners  of  European  descent  to  the 
niimbej'  above  the  petiRton-age  was,  on  the  la»t  mentioned  date^  over  40  per  cent. 

Tb©  number  ot  applioationH  for  the  eeoond  year's  penaion-certtficate  received 
aod  dealt  with  up  to  the  Slat  Mareh,  19O0,  was  6,178.  Of  these,  6,141  w»f« 
granted,  and  37  were  rejected. 

The  number  of  claims  rejeoted  under  the  respective  subsections  of  section  8 
of  the  Act  were  :  one  under  aubaection  (5)»  twelve  under  subsection  (6),  and 
twenty-four  under  subsections  (7)  and  (H). 

While  in  some  instanoes  the  peoAioii  has  been  misapplied,  the  number  of 
benefioiftries  reported  as  fo  offending  is  relatively  small.  Testimony  to  tlse  good 
character  of  old-age  pensioners  generally  is  ako  borne  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
6,178  claims  for  the  second  year's  pension-certificftte  dealt  with  up  to  the  31sit 
March,  1900,  only  thirteen  were  rejeoted  on  the  gromid  tbat  the  conditions  e«t 
forth  in  the  eubseotiotis  of  section  8  oi  the  Act  relating  to  oharaoter  bad  nat 
been  fulQUed. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  old-age  persioners  to  total  population  varieis 
according  to  locality.  This  variation  is  dne  partly  to  dlfTerences  in  the  percent- 
age  of  persons  above  the  pefimon-aRe,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  districts 
where  mining  i&  the  chief  industry  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  reached 
the  pensioQ-age  are  unable  to  earn  a  living. 

KoatBEB  OF  Pensions   granted   since   the  Act  came  into  OFmiUTiON;   Ajri> 

NUMBEB  OF   DKATHS,   CEBTIPICATES     CAKCELLEP,    PENStOKa   LAPSED    Ain>   Di 

FoBCB  AT  End  op  each  Year. 


Year  ended 

Number 

of 
Pensions 
(tr&ntod. 

dumber  of 

Deaths 
1         of 
Penatonerw. 

Number  of 

Pension 
CenlB^sates 
eaneoUed. 

Number 

of 
Pensloni 
lapaed. 

Number  of 

Pensions  in 

Force  At  End 

o!  Toar. 

31st  March,  1899  , . 

7,487 
4,699 

38 
786 

6 
65 

6 

7.443 
ll»2S5 

Total 

12,186 

834 

71 

6 

NEW  ZEALAND  CONSOLS. 

The  purpose  of  ''The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894/*  is,  by  pro- 
viding for  an  inscription  of  such  Consols,  to  give  furtlier  facilities  for 
the  safe  in  vest  men  t  of  savings.  Practically,  it  establishes  another 
branch  of  the  Cover ninent  Savings-Bank,  with  extended  power  of 
investment.  Under  section  3  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  autliorised  to 
receive  by  way  of  deposits  from  persons  in  the  colony  sums  of  money 
up  to  £500,000;  but  the  amount  deposited  in  any  one  year  must  not 
be  more  than  £250,000*  The  currency  of  such  deposits  is  not  to 
exceed  forty  years.  The  present  issue  matures  1st  February,  1910. 
The  rate  of  interest  mnst  not  exceed  4  per  cent.  The  actual  rate 
being  paid  is  3^  per  cent,  per  annum, 

Post-oflice  money-order  offices  throughout  the  colony  are  made 
use  of  to  receive  appiications  for  inscription,  and  also  for  payment  of 
the  half-yearly  interest  on  the  amounts  deposited.  The  Receivers 
Are  the  Postmasters,  and  the  Begistrar  under  the  Act  is  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  WeUington. 
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Eegulations  have  been  issued,  under  which  every  deposit  of  money 
for  inscription  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  EtppHcsLtion  according  to 
the  form  given  further  on,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and 
countersigned  by  the  Receiver  (Postmaster)  taking  the  deposit.  The 
person  paying  the  money  receives  an  interim  receipt  pending  official 
acknowledgment  from  the  Registrar  at  Welhugton.  The  receipt  sub- 
sequently given  by  the  Registrar  to  the  Consols-holder  is  not  a  nego- 
tiable document,  or  of  monetary  value,  beyond  its  being  proof  of  the 
deposit  for  purposes  of  inacription,  A  holder  of  Consok  can  obtain 
from  the  Registrar  on  apphcation  and  payment  of  5s,  a  cei*tified  copy 
of  any  entry  in  the  register  relating  to  his  deposit. 

There  is  provision  for  the  transfer  of  Consols  from  one  holder  to 
another  on  application  being  made  to  the  Registrar  according  to  the 
second  form  given,  and  payment  of  Is.  fee. 

In  case  an  inscriber  desires  to  make  use  of  his  deposit,  or  any 
portion  of  it.  to  the  extent  of  ^5,  or  a  multiple  of  £5,  he  can  obtain 
a  Consols  certificate  which  is  payable  to  bearer,  and  is  transferable 
by  dehvery.  This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  receive  interest 
hall-yearly  at  the  same  rate  as  the  original  iDscription,  and  also  to 
payment  of  the  principal  sum  on  the  doe  date. 

The  application  for  the  certilicate  um^^t  be  according  to  the  form 
appended,  and  the  fee  payable  is  Is,  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  or 
aliquot  part  thereof  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  is  also  a  fee 
at  the  above  rate  for  inscribing  tlae  amount  of  a  Consols  certificate. 
The  form  of  Consols  certificate  la  also  given. 

Interest  on  Consols  for  which  no  certificate  has  been  issued  is 
payable  by  warrant,  and  such  warrants  are  transferable  by  indorse- 
ment in  the  manner  provided  in  the  form. 

Interest  on  Consols  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  issued  is  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  of  the  certificate  on  presentation  at  any  post-office 
money  order  office,  or  at  the  Treasury,  Wellington  {see  the  last  form). 

The  Act  provides  for  the  deposit  of  money  by  minors,  which  may 
be  acceptable  to  parents  as  encouraging  habits  of  thrift  in  children. 

As  stated  previously,  the  present  issue  of  Consols  has  a  currency 
to  the  1st  February,  1910,  and  carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  deposited  ;  and 
an  assured  investment  of  moneys  bearing  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for 
so  lon^  a  term  should  secure,  when  well  known,  a  large  portion 
of  the  deposits  of  our  thrifty  population. 

Application  for  Inscription, 

To  the  Registrar  of  Inscribed  Consols, 
Treasury,  Wellington. 
I   [Wo],  ,  of  ,  having  this  day  deposited  at  the  sum  of 

pounds  {jbiUmga  and  pence,  for  invostinent  in        -percent. 

New  Zealand  Consols,  hereby  request    that    the   same  may  be  duly  inficribed 
in  the  books  of  your  office  in  the  name  of 

Signature  oE  depositor: 

Pull  addresR  of  depositor,  together  with  name  of  nearest 
money-order  office  ; 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  .  19     . 

Deposit  duly  received  aa  above. 

Signature  of  Receiver : 


A 
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AppUctition  for  Trafisfer, 
Ik  oonsidetation  of  the  aum  of  ,  tbe  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  aoknow- 

ledgeiit  I   [we]»  of  do  assign  the  sum  of  |)aundB 

«hiUing8  and  peace,  being  my  [our]   infcereat  or  share  in  the  New  Zea^ 

land  -per  cent.  IrjHcribed  Consols,  under  the  '*  The  New  Zealand  Con  sola 
Act,  larM,"  .»nd  all  my  Tour]  property,  right,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  satne. 
and  the  dividendn  thoreoti,  unto  i  of  ,  Ui»  Ltheir]  executors* 

adniinlBtrators,  or  ansigns,  and  the  Registrar  is  hereby  requested  to  transfer  tbi: 
name  accordingly.    The  prescribed  fee  of  ia  enolosed  herewith. 

Witness  my*  [our]  hand     ,  this  da^  of  ,  19     . 

Signature  : 
Witnessed  by— 
Signature ; 
Occupation : 
Address  : 

I   [We] ,  of  ,  do  hereby  aooept  the  above  Consols,  and  apply 

for  the  transfer  thei-fiol  to  me  [us] . 

Signature : 
Witnofisjed  by — 

Signature :  1 

Application  for  Co^isols  CertifieaU. 

Place : 

Date:  ,  19     .  ^ 

To  the  Registrar  of  Inscribed  Consols, 
Treaaury,  Wellington. 
I    LWeJ»  ,  of '^  ,  being  the  holder  of  New  Zealand  luficribed  Con- 

sols to  Ihe  amount  of  pounds  shillinKS   itud  pence,   do 

hereby  make  application  for  a  Consols  certificate  in  favour  of  bearer  for  the  sum 
of  pound«,  to  bo  issued  to  me  [up]  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  tbe 

proyjsiona  contained  in  **  The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894."  The  prescribed 
tee  of  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Signature ; 
Witness — 

Signature  r  .  i 

Occupation :  ,  i 

Address :  .  I 

C<m9ols  Certiflcaie.  i 

No.         .  £  ' 

Thr  bearer  of  this  certificate  will  be  entitled  to  payment  of  the  sum  of 
pounds  sterling  upon  presentation  hereof  at  the  Treasury  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  day  of  ,  19         ,  together   with   such   intereBt* 

computed  at  the  rate  of  sterling  per  centum  per  annum,  as  may    be 

found  to  be  unpaid  on  the  be  fore- mentioned  date  in  aeeordanoe  with  the  indorse- 
moots  of  interest' payments  made  hereon. 

The  principal  and  interest  are  a  charge  upon  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
accruing  income  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony. 

Interest  hereon  at  the   rate  of  sterling  pei  centum   per  annum   is 

payable  half  yearly,  on  the  and  in  each  year,  at  any  postoflfice 

money-order  office  within  the  colony. 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  is  to  be  indorsed  on  the  back  hereof  by  the 
person  making  such  payment. 

Dated   at  the   office  of    the   Registrar   of   Insciihed  Consols,   Wellington, 
.19     . 

,  Kegistrar. 
Countersigned— 

,  Controller  and  Audi  tor- General. 
Entered^  folio 

[On  the  back,  indorsements  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  paid  by  the  Poai- 
maater  are  to  be  duly  made.] 
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Divkknd  Warrant, 
To  the  Trcftaury  at  Wellmgton,  or  to  the  Fostm^ter  at  any  post-office 
money^order  offioe  throughout  the  colony, 
Pleahe   pay  or  order  the  aum  of  pounds  shillings   and 

penoei  bding  interest  for  hodf-year  duo  «  19      i  on  £  -per- 

cent. New  Zealand  Consols, 

£  :        :        .  ,  Edgiiirar, 

I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  above-mentioned  flum  in  full 
payment  of  interest  for  half-year  due  as  above. 

Signature : 


I 


DESPATCH    OF    NEW    ZEALAND    TBOOPS    FOR    ACTIVE 

SERVICE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
On  Thursday,  the  2Bth  September,  1899,  tiie  Right  Hon.  R,  J. 
SeddoTi  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  respectful 
address  to  be  presented  to  Win  Excellency  the  Governor,  requesting 
him  to  offer  to  the  Imperial  Government,  for  service  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, a  contingent  of  mountefl  rifles,  and  that  the  Government 
should  be  empowered  (in  the  event  of  the  offer  being  accepted)  to 
provide,  equip,  and  despatch  the  force.  The  Premier  concluded  his 
speech  with  the  following  remarks  :— 

It  has  been  said  by  the  historian  Macaulay  tbat  it  would  bo  a  New-ZeAlariiler 
who,  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  would  recount  the  ruin  of  London  aod 
the  downfall  of  the  empire.  1  am  Horry  for  Macaulay  ;  he  little  knew  the  New- 
Zeals  nder.  The  history  of  the  future  will  ahow  that  the  New-Zealander  will 
net  recount  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  but  will  fight  to  maintain  it;  and  that 
he  will,  on  that  London  Bridge,  recount  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  to-day  took 
action  and  a  leading  step  which  will,  if  followed  by  the  other  oolonie^  and  de- 
pendencies,  effectually  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  See  what  is  going 
on  now  in  the  way  of  division  of  territory  in  the  far  East.  Look  at  the  nauonfl 
whioh  are  now  eatabliabed  in  China  and  in  the  FaciliG.  I  say  our  strength  lies 
in  being  an  integral  part  of  the  mighty  British  Etnplre,  and  tbat  we  should  h^lp 
to  maintain  its  unity  intact.  And  the  day  ii  nob  far  distant  when,  if  we  take 
rec^pousi  bill  ties  and  lihare  the  burdens  and  expense  of  maiotaining  the  empire, 
Via  shall  have  representatives  from  thia  colony  and  the  other  colonies  taicing  a 
direct  part  In  the  government  of  a  federated  empire.  I  af^Kert  we  eball,  before 
many  years  have  ©lapRed,  be  represented  in  the  council  of  the  nation  at  Hom«i ; 
the  New-Zealander  will  be  adviaing  in  council,  not  croaking  on  London  Bridge, 
By  proving  onrBclvea  worthy  we  shall  be  entrusted  with  increased  reaponsibility. 
We  must  fthow  bhat  we  are  equal  to  the  occasion.  On  thia  opportunity  there 
should  be  no  division  of  opinion,  no  heBitation  or  shirking  of  duty.  Let  it  ga  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  let  it  go  to  tiie  world,  that  we  passed  this  re«iolytion  to 
send  help  to  the  Transvaal  without  a  division.  We  are  ttxe  first  colonial  Parlia- 
ment tbat  baa  been  called  upon  to  do  ho.  Ministers  in  tiie  other  coloDics  have 
made  ofiera,  but  thia  is  the  first  colony  in  wbloh  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Parliament  assembled  have  been  called  upon  to  gtve  a  vote  upon  thisquention. 
Let  tiiat  vote  be  practically  uoanimous;  and  I  firuat  there  may,  if  possible,  be 
no  division  taken. 

On  the  question  being  put,  the  House  divided,  and  it  was  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative,  the  Ayes  being  54,  and  the  Noes  5.  The 
members  then  rose  and  fervently  sang  the  National  Anthem,  and,  at 
the  call  of  the  Premier,  gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  The  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  which  body  subsequently  expressed  its  satisfaction  thereat 
by  Measage, 
16 
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On  Monday,  the  2nd  October,  His  Excellency  the  Govertjor  by 
Message  to  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  transmitted  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies : — 

From  the  SECBRXAiiY  or  Stats  for  the  Cotonies  (o  His  Excel lency  the 

OovK&Koa. 

30th  September. 
RBrKKRmo  to  your  telegram  of  28th  September,   Her  Haje&ly*f  Govemm^nl 
highly  appreciate  and  are  grateful  for  loyal  and  patriotic  offer  of  Legi«l&ttire  o€ 
New  Zealand,  of  which  they  will  gladly  avail  them&elvea  if  occMion  aria«tt^  to 
which  oaso  you  wilt  he  advised  ae  e&riy  ae  pojs^iblc. 

CHAMBEBL.AJ3r. 

As  the  result  of  the  offer  of  assistancet  five  contingents  have  been 
despatched  from  New  Zealand  between  the  21st  October,  1899,  aud 
the  31  st  March »  1900,  conaistini^  in  all  of  1,797  ofl&cei-s  and  men, 
with  1,980  horses;  besides  which  680  horses  for  remounts  wera 
shipped  in  May  and  June  following.  The  number  forming  tbe 
different  contingents,  which  were  composed  of  mounted  infantry 
and  bush  men,  are  given  in  tabular  form  : — 


Bbtchw  of  New  Zbai^and  Troops 

DESPATCHED   ON   ACTIVK   SCSVtCB    IJf 

SotJTH 

Afbioa- 

Mounted  Infantry. 

BuBhmen, 

CoiJJfnSlnl.                B*te  of  Sailing, 

Hen. 

Horsea. 

Men. 

BorsM, 

1 

2l8t  October,  1899 

315 

290 

2 

21flt  JanuftfT,  190D 

S53 

304 

■  > " 

8 

17tb  February,  1900 

264 

277 

,  t 

24th  FebruRrv,  1900 

,  ^ 

96* 

*  • 

4 

24th  March,  1900 

466 

520 

♦  • 

6 

SUt  March,  1900 

523 

533 

24th  March,  1900 

Tl 

, . 

Keterre    • 

19th  May,  1900  , . 

^ , 

ISO* 

16th  Jane,  1900., 

-• 

600* 

" 

1,274 

2.127 

528      ,       533 

*  Bemountft  for  ^ariout  contingeota, 
Tofah, 


Men. 

1,274 
623 

1,797 


Horaes. 

2,127 

533 

2,660 


The  names  of  the  vessels  by  which  these  troops  were  despatched, 
and  the  number  of  men  conveyed  in  each  vessel,  were  :  s.g, 
**Waiwera,"  21st  October,  1899,  215  men;  s.s.  *'Waiwera,"  2l5t 
January,  1900,  258  men  ;  s.s.  "  Knight  Templar,"  17th  February 
1900,  264  men,  s.s.  -  Monowai,"  24th  March,  1900,  245  men' 
8.8,  ''Maori,"  Slst  March,  1900,  209  men;  s.s.  **  Waimate/'  Slst 
March,  1900,  278  men;  s.s.  ''Gymeric/'  31st  March,  1900,  328  men 


4^ 


^ 


New  Zealand  Rough  Riders. 


^ 


SECTION    II, 

AGBICULTDRE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
[By  M,  MoBPHY,  F,L>S.] 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions where  agriculture,  in  its  widest  sense,  can  be  carried  on 
with  so  much  certainty  and  with  sueh  good  results  as  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  range  of  latitude,  extending  as  it  does  from  3i^  to  47® 
Sooth,  secures  for  the  colony  a  diversity  of  climate  which  renders  it 
suitable  for  all  the  products  of  subtropical  and  temperate  zones, 
w^hile  an  insular  position  protects  it  from  the  continuous  and  parch- 
ing droughts  which  periodically  inflict  such  terrible  losses  on  th© 
agriculturist  and  pastoralist  of  Australia  and  South  America. 

Again,  the  climate,  although  somewhat  variable,  never  reaches 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  So  genial,  indeed,  is  it  that  most 
animals  and  plants,  when  first  introduced  to  the  colony ,  assume  a 
vigom^  unknown  to  them  before. 

North  Ihi:*.vnd. 

All  the  best  forage*plants  and  grasses  thrive  most  admirably, 
continuing  to  grow  throughout  the  year  with  little  intermission. 
Stock  of  every  sort  thrive  and  fatten  rapidly  on  the  pastures,  coming 
to  maturity  at  an  early  age  without  the  aid  of  roots  or  condioaental 
foods.  All  cereals  flourish  equally  well,  more  especially  Indian  corn, 
which  produces  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 

So  full  is  the  soil  of  plant-food  that  several  continuous  crops  of 
potatoes  or  cereals  may  be  taken  with  little  apparent  exhaustion. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  thrive  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich ;  other- 
wise they  produce  enormous  crops  of  straw,  without  a  corresponding 
yield  of  corn.  The  tobacco-plant  thrives  well,  as  do  also  hops  and 
Borghura,  broom-corn,  peanut,  hemp,  ramee  or  rhea  (China  grass), 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  economic  plants,  the  growth  of 
which  will  one  day  afford  employment  for  a  large  population.  In 
addition  to  these,  all  the  British,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  fruits,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  hmes,  olives,  and  vines  (in  the  northern  part), 
flourish  abundantly,  requiring  but  ordinary  care.  Potatoes  are 
largely  grown,  and  yield  heavy  crops. 

Much  of  the  country  along  the  south-west  and  west  coast  is  being 
rapidly  taken  up,  and  the  primeval  forest  is  fast  disappearing  before 
the  seUler*B  axe.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
growth  of  grass  and  clover  is  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous  when 
sown  on  the  surface  after  the  felled  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire. 
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To  the  British  huabandoian  it  will  seem  almost  incredible  that 
the  best  pasture-grasses  grow  awd  thrive  as  they  do  with  no  other 
preparation  than  the  ashes  resulting  from   the  burnt  timber — no 
ploughing  and  no  previous  loosening  of  the  soil — yet,  in  less  than  &| 
year  ifrom  the  date  of  scattering  the  seed,  this  same  land  will  fatten  1 
from  five  to  six  sheep  per  acre. 

So  rapidly  are  these  fertile  forest- lands  being  cleared  and  con- 
verted into  pastures  that  the  demand  for  stock  (principally  dairy) 
has  greatly  increased,  and  this  demand  must  continue  for  a  series  of 
years  before  it  is  fully  met. 

Those  who  in  the  past  have  watched  the  progress  of  New  Zea* 
land»  especially  of  the  North  Island,  have  always  maintained  that 
when  the  Maori  difficulties  and  other  impediments  to  settletnent 
were  o'yer.  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  advance  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  The  time  has  now  come,  and  all  that  is  required  to 
expedite  the  coming  prosperity  is  the  settlement  of  our  lands  by  a 
thrifty  class  of  settlers. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  unoccupied,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  of  good  quality,  and  only  watting  the  hand  of  man  to  make 
it  carry,  with  very  little  cost,  lai'ge  herds  of  dairy  stock,  with  flocks 
of  long- wool  and  crossbred  sheep.  The  west  coast  of  the  island  is 
efisentially  a  cattle -country.  Considerable  areas  in  the  midland 
districts  are  adapted  to  long- wool  sheep^  as  is  also  the  country  alou^ 
the  east  coast*  Much  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  being 
good  sheep -land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  quite  capable  of 
carrying  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  some  of  it  as  many  as  three 
or  four. 

Middle  Island. 

If  the  North  Island  has  a  splendid  inheritance  in  her  forests, 
the  Middle  Island  can  boast  of  her  magnificent  plain -lands,  rolling 
downs,  and  vast  mountain  ranges,  all  of  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  already  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
colony. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  presented  to  the  first- 
comers  a  vast  plain,  covered  only  with  waving  tussock-grass,  offer- 
ing little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  plough. 

Travelling  south,  the  country  assumes  a  different  character :  easy^ 
undulating  downs,  well  watered,  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
fertile  plains,  the  greater  portion  adnurably  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  all  of  it  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  Island  is  not  so  warm  m  aommer  nor 
90  mild  in  winter  as  that  experienced  in  the  North  Island,  How- 
ever, as  has  already  been  stated,  there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  Much  more  might  be  said  *in  praise  of  this  portion  of  the 
colony.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  say  so  much  in  order  that  readers 
may  better  comprehend  the  comparative  ease  with  which  every  kind 
of  farming  is  carried  on  in  New  Zealand  as  compared  with  other 
countries  less  favourably  situated. 
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Agkicultukal  Statibtics. 
Full  particulars,  with  comparative  tables  showing  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  the  colony,  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  portion  of 
this  work,  Part  II.,  Section  XVIL 

The  Past  Season. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  variableness  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1899-1900 — characterized  by  cold  cutting  winds,  and 
the  want  of  rain  at  certain  times — the  year  has  been  a  fairly 
prosperous  one  for  agriculturists.  The  abnormal  crops  of  all  kinds 
of  cereals  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  low  prices  which  prevailed 
for  wheat,  had  the  natural  efifect  of  cnrtailing  the  area  devoted  to 
that  crop.  It  is  fortunate  that  such  was  the  case,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  diminished  acreage,  prices  have  not  advanced.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa  there  was 
a  rise,  which,  however,  pro%^ed  not  to  be  permanent,  prices  soon 
reverting  to  what  they  bad  been  before,  and^  indeed,  wheat  re- 
mained for  a  time  almost  unsaleable.  As  the  season  progressed, 
a  sUght  improvement  took  place,  but  not  sufficient  to  leave  any 
good  margin  of  profit  to  the  grower.  A  reference  to  the  agricultural 
statistics  on  page  356  will  show  that  the  area  under  wheat  m  the 
past  season  was  269,749  acres,  or  a  falling-ofif  of  129,285  acres  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Referring  to  the  pastoral  industry,  **  Ovis,"  writing  in  the  Can- 
U:rhury  AgrictiUural  arid  Pastoral  Joitrnal,  has  the  foUowing  remarks, 
which  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.     He  says  ;  — 

She^p  in  poor  condition  are  praoticdlj  unknown  this  season.  Ic  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  lamblug,  good  its  it  waa^  has  not  made  up  the  deOcienoy 
in  the  aheep  Btock  of  Canterbury,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  out 
eouiheni  neigbboura  will  have  any  to  spare  tbi&  season.  AooorJing  to  tbe  last 
r«tnrnB  the  Bbortage  of  sheep  in  Otago  was  greater  than  in  Canterbury,  and  tbe 
price  being  more  equaibed  in  tbe  two  dtitriots  there  will  be  no  temptacioo  on 
ibfl  part  of  Otago  ahecpowners  to  overseU,  as  possibly  some  of  tbem  did  last  year. 
Our  pastoral  industry  is  certainly  liable  to  very  ourfona  vioissitudes.  Two  yeara 
ago  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  our  store  sbeep.  The  man  who  wa^  fortu- 
nate enougb  to  have  feed  bought  and  fattened  and  got  gain  almost  anybow  be 
liked  ;  but  Lbia  season  it  is  a  queatlon  whether  the  seller  of  store^^  Ia  not  better  o^ 
than  the  man  who  fattens.  Tbe  prospec^tfi  of  the  frozen  lamb  aod  mutton  trade 
are  not  particularly  encouraging,  aod  the  margin  between  the  value  of  store  emd 
fat  sbeep  is  reduced  to  tbe  narrowest  limits.  Breed mg  ewes,  too,  are  much 
sought  after,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  indiscriminate  and  wholesale 
saorifiee  of  ewe  lambs  for  tbe  sake  of  immediate  pro^t  ia  bein^  severely  felt.  It 
ia  an  evil  which  is  likely  to  work  its  own  cure,  only  il  takes  time  to  effect  it. 
Numbers  of  farmers  are  holding  their  owe  lambs  for  tbe  simple  reason  that  if 
they  sell  tb^m  they  cannot  buy  other  abeep,  at  tbe  prices  that  are  going,  that  are 
likely  to  pay  tbem  so  well  to  keep.  Tbe  enhanced  value  of  wool,  as  com  pared 
with  several  previous  seasons,  it  likely  to  influence  farmers  in  holding  their 
voung  atock.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  if  the  price  of  frozen  lamb  abould  rise 
later  on^ — and  auob  a  contingency  is  not  impossible,  as  tbe  chief  demand  for 
New  Zealand  lamb  doea  not  usually  set  in  till  about  Easter — many  of  those  who 
have  resolved  to  keep  their  ewe  lambs  may  be  tempted  by  higher  prices  to 
part  with  them. 

There  may  be  fluctuations  In  the  market,  but  tbere  appeara  eveiy  reaaou  to 
think  that  the  price  of  sheep  will  rule  high  throughout  this  year.    Should  the 
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weather  be  exltemely  dry  during  March  and  ApriL  Ihe  proEpeota  for  winter  feed 
would  be  considerably  afieoted,  and  the  price  of  »beep  might  suffer  in  oanse* 
quenoe,  for  it  see- itib  to  be  more  a  matter  of  feed  tban  any  tiling  eUe  ;  but^  with 
yiG  country  lightly  stocked  and  the  turnip  crop  fairly  weU  establisbed,  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  severe  colkpse  ie  to  be  looked  for.  A  few  weeks  of  dry  weather 
can  do  much  in  diminiahing  tbe  feed  Bupply,  but  as  moBt  farmers  have  now 
fewer  sheep  than  the  land  could  ke^p,  owners  are  not  Hkely  to  be  under  the 
necogaity  of  forciDg  their  sheep  into  the  market  in  great  numbere.  There  ia 
much  new  grass  in  the  country  at  present,  the  laying  down  operations  of  the  past 
two  teaeons  having  been  suocesafuli  and  this  ia  neceaearily  a  most  important 
faotor  in  the  demand  for  sheep.  The  difierence  in  the  carry mg  capacity  between 
new  and  old  grass  is  enormous.  Not  only  is  the  hulk  of  feed  greater*  and  the 
quality  more  nutritlouB,  hut  it  grows  earlier  in  the  Rpriagt  and  thus  helps  to 
hriilge  over  the  critieal  period  after  the  turnips  are  finished*  And  there  is  the 
additional  consideration  that  the  crops  generally  being  on  the  light  dde  this 
year  the  Btubble  feed  will  be  good.  When  the  crops  are  exceptionally  heavy^ — 
as  was  the  oaee  last  year— there  U  not  generally  muob  undergrowth,  but  with 
light  or  patohy  crops  the  stubble- feed  counts  for  a  good  deal.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  oata  will  be  u^ed  very  freely  for  sheep- foediDg  purposes  during  next 
winter,  owing  to  the  demand  for  eicport  purposes,  which  promises  to  continue 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  the  sheep  probably  will  not  be  badly  in  want  of 
them.  Most  farmers  prefer  a  direc^t  profit  when  they  can  get  it,  and  only  resort 
to  indirect  means  when  no  other  course  is  open.  Oaten  sheaf  ctaafi  is  some  what 
expensive  feeding  when  the  price  of  oats  Is  such  as  to  leave  a  fair  profit  on  the 
crop.  It  is  undoubted'y  necessary  that  sheep  should  be  supplied  with  some 
sort  of  dry  feed  when  on  turnips,  to  counteract  the  overplus  of  water  that  the 
root'Crop  cintains,  but  for  sheep  not  meant  to  be  fattened  good  straw  is  suffi- 
cient ;  and  for  fattening  purposes  good  hay  meet<4  all  requirements.  Owing  to 
the  dry  and  unfavourable  oharaoter  of  the  weather  in  tbe  early  part  of  tba 
spring,  hay  is  not  very  plentiful  throughout  the  country^  and  in  any  aeason 
farmers  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  this  branch  of  their  business.  Many, 
if  not  the  majority  of,  farmers  never  save  hay  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Probably  thift  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  most  seasons  the  pad- 
docks are  so  bard  stocked  that  it  is  not  found  possible  to  spare  a  paddock  to  lay 
up  for  hay  until  it  is  too  late.  Nevertheless,  we  often  see  good  feed  going  to 
waste  in  the  summer  whkh,  In  view  of  winter  requirements,  would  pay  wetl  lor 
running  the  mowing-machine  end  the  rake  over.  And  this  occurs  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  there  is  not  usually  a  great  press  of  work  on  the  farm«  and  would 
till  in  the  time  between  the  oompletion  of  the  tillage  operations  and  the  brgin. 
ning  of  harvest. 

Hay  is  not  saved,  because  the  grass  cannot  be  spared  in  the  early  springy 
and  also  because  so  much  of  the  pasture  is  so  poor  that  if  a  paddock  is  laid  op 
the  hay  crop  will  not  come  to  much  unless  the  seas^on  is  exceptionally  favourable. 
But  the  question  aris+s  whether  it  would  not  pay  to  have  recourse  to  top. 
dressing  In  order  to  stimulate  the  growth.  Our  farmers  are  slow  to  realise  that 
circumstances  have  undergone  considerable  change  during  tbe  last  few  years, 
and  that  operations  that  would  not  have  paid  ten  years  ago  may  pay  very  well 
now.  Land  is  becoming  too  valuable  to  ullowit  to  lie  ooniparatively  idle,  and 
although  it  is  wise  to  proceed  cautiously  in  the  introduction  of  new  methods 
which  involve  the  expenditure  of  more  capital  on  the  land,  it  is  Inevitable  that, 
as  time  goes  on  and  population  increases,  our  system  of  agriculture  must  become 
more  intensified  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  against  other  countries.  Only  on  the 
richest  soil  or  on  quite  new  land  does  anybody  attempt  to  grow  turnips  or  rape 
now  without  the  aid  of  artiilcial  manure  ;  and  if  It  Is  found  bo  pay,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly  does,  to  use  manure  for  turnips  or  rape,  why  should  not  its  further  applica- 
tion, within  limits,  be  extended  to  the  pastures?  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  system  of  top-dressing  would  not  be  found  to  answer  so  well  here  as  it  does 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  dry  weather  to  which  we  are  occasionally  liable  in  the 
early  spring  would  be  against  it.  NevertlieleaSi  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
more  farmets  do  not  try  the  experimeut,  even  though  it  may  be  on  a  small  scale. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  should  have  tried  the  experiment  of  top. 
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dressing,  they  would  be  Gooierring  a  benefit  oa  bhe  commuutty  by  making  tbe 
raBolte  of  their  experiments  public.  But  in  records  of  th^t  kind  it  in  desirable 
tb&t  as  much  acouriicy  as  poMible  should  be  obs^^rved— such  as  the  kiod  of 
manure  Uded,  tbe  amount  per  acre,  the  quality  of  laud  and  previous  treatment, 
fts  well  as  tbe  general  cbarAeter  of  tbe  pasture,  And  tbe  season  at  whioh  the 
manure  was  applied,  and  the  kind  of  weather  experienced  during  and  after  the 
lime  of  sowing.  ScicntiHc  experiments,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  farmers ;  but  it  is  quite  witbin  their  capacity  to  carry  out 
experiments;  of  a  useful  and  instructive  nature.  In  one  sense  a  farmer's  life  ia 
one  long  series  of  experiments,  and  probably  more  experiments,  in  tbe  BtrJcter 
sense  of  tbe  word,  are  tried  than  are  ever  heard  of  pubhcly,  the  general  run  of 
farmers  having  an  unaccountable  diBmchnation  tn  suob  matters  for  taking  their 
fellow  agricuUuriats  and  pastoral ists  into  tbeir  confidence. 

Duriug  tbe  past  twelve  months  the  sheep  farmers  of  Oanterbury  have  bad 
the  somewhat  unusual  experience  of  seeing  tbe  greater  part  of  the  sheep  stock 
of  the  country  in  good  condition  throughout  the  four  seasons  of  tbe  year.  There 
has  bfen  very  little  heard  about  sheep  in  low  condicion,  and  this  sbould  be  the 
oaae  every  year.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  overstocking  may  always 
be  avoided  by  good  management,  for  in  s^me  seasons  — tbojugh  such  seasous  are 
exceptional— it  is  an  evil  difficult  to  provide  against.  An]  it  is  curious,  toOf 
how  little  the  eruelty  involved  in  overstocking  seems  to  strike  tbe  mind^i  of  many 
men  who  are  not  otherwise  wanting  in  bumane  feelings.  But,  apart  from  the 
moral  aspect  of  tbe  matter,  it  may  be  depended  on  as  an  absolutely  sound  maxim 
that  in  the  treatment  of  stock  humanity  is  the  best  policy.  Since  last  autumn 
tbe  country  generally  has  been  considered  understoeked,  but^  if  it  were  possibie 
to  work  out  the  net  proEt  derived  from  tbe  flocks  in  tbe  aggregate,  and  lea\'iug 
out  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  it  is  probable,  Indeed  it  is  almost  certain,  that 
the  profits  sbown  would  be  g^reater  tbao  in  seasons  when  tbe  number  of  sbeep 
wad  considerably  greater^  but  the  feed  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  sheep.  What 
La  wan  ted  f  however,  i  a  not  ta  reduoe  tbe  number  of  sheep,  but  to  Increase  the 
food-supply,  and  espeoially  tbe  food-supply  at  lamblng-time.  Under  tbe  present 
order  of  things  it  ia  held  to  be  desirable  that  the  lambing  should  take  place  early, 
or,  at  any  rate^  at  a  moderately  early  period  ;  but|  unless  special  and  adequate 
provision  is  made,  the  result  ol  early  lambing  is  that  tbe  iDoreaae  in  the  number 
of  stock  to  be  fed  comes  in  at  a  time  wben  the  paddooks  are  in  their  barest  state. 
The  most  ordinary  oommon-senso  dictates  tbat  the  wants  of  the  lambing  ewes 
must  be  provided  for  by  autumn  oultivation  and  sowing,  or  else  the  lambing 
should  come  at  a  later  period,  after  tbe  grass  bas  bad  time  to  grow.  But  the 
proper  course  ia  to  make  pra vision  in  tbe  autumn.  Many  farmers  appear  to 
think  tbat  if  the  winter  is  provided  for  the  spring  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
Itself.  A  well -wintered  Hock  will  certainly  stand  a  pinch  in  tbe  §pring  better 
than  one  tbat  baa  been  half  starved,  but  the  advantages  of  good  wintering  are  to 
no  small  extent  lost— both  as  regards  ewes  and  hoggets— if  there  comes  a  bad 
break  in  tbe  supply  of  feed,  and  especially  if  the  shorcage  of  feed  is  acoompauied 
by  severe  weather,  as  is  bo  often  the  oaae  at  the  cloa«  of  the  winter. 

Wheat, 

The  Canterbury  Plains,  the  great  wheat-growing  district  of  the 
Middle  Island,  extend  150  miles  north  9.nd  south,  running  inland 
from  the  aea  !or  forty  miles,  the  whole  forming  an  area  of  about 
3,000,000  acres.  A  great  portion  of  this  vast  plain  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  of  the  best 
tfliality,  the  growing  of  which  has  been  carried  on  extensively  since 
the  foundation  of  the  colony.  The  total  area  under  wheat  for 
threshing  in  the  colony  for  the  season  1899-1900  was  269,749  acres, 
of  which  181,648  acres  were  grown  in  Canterbury »  the  average 
yields  being  approximately  32   bushels  per  acre.     The  land  is  for 
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the  most  part  free  from  stones  or  impedimentB  of  any  kind.  Single- 
furrow  ploughs  are  now  rarely  seen,  double-  and  three -furrow 
ploughs  being  in  general  use,  and  an  occasional  steam  plough. 
Three  horses,  occasionally  four,  with  a  man  or  a  boy,  can  turn 
over  three  acres  per  day  on  the  plains,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  or  6s.  per 
acre.  A  stroke  of  the  disc  or  other  harrow,  followed  by  the  seed- 
drill  and  light  harrows,  completes  the  operation  of  sowing. 

Seed-sowing  commences  m  May,  and  can  be  continued  as  weather 
permits  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  heavy  swamp-land  (drained) 
on  into  September  and  even  October.  From  IJ  to  IJ  and  2  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre  are  usually  sown,  the  quantity  increasing  as  the 
season  advances. 

Good  results  are  in  general  obtained  by  feeding-off  the  early- 
sown  grain  with  sheep,  followed  by  the  harrows  and  roller.  The 
average  yield  on  the  better  class  of  soil  in  favourable  seasons  is 
from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre  of  dressed  grain.  The  usual  general 
average  for  the  whole  colony  may  be  set  down  at  25  to  30  bushels, 
according  to  the  season.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  the  small-bird 
nuisance  (principally  the  BogHsh  spanow)  reduces  the  average  by 
at  least  2  to  3  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley*  As  a 
set-off  against  this,  however,  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  and 
seeds  of  weeds  must  be  credited  to  these  feathered  marauders* 
Another  cause  for  low  averages  is  the  fact  that  wheat  is  sown  on  land 
entirely  too  light  in  quality  for  that  cereaL  It  will,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  general  average  yield  of  all  onr  cereals  is  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  countries  except  that  of  Britain  herself. 

Oats  and  Barley,  \ 

Otago  and  Southland  districts  excel  in  the  production  of  oate« 
which  is  their  principal  cereal  crop,  the  breadth  of  land  laid  down 
last  season  being  210,043  acres  of  oats,  against  61.460  acres  af 
wheat. 

The  yield  of  oats  in  Otago  and  Southleuid  varies  from  40  to  80 
bushels  per  acre,   the  cost  of  production  being  about  the  same  as 
wheat — viz,,  £2  per  acre  when  grown  from  grass-land,  and  £1  lOs,  ' 
from  stubble. 

Malting  barley,  of  very  superior  quahty,  is  grown  in  Kelson  and 
Marlborough,  where  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  its  culture. 

The  growing  of  this  cereal    ^barley)  for  malting  purposes  re- 

?nires  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  in  this  colony, 
t  is  claimed  for  this  crop  that  it  will  show  a  better  result  than 
wheat,  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  It  is  less  exhaustive  to  the  soil ; 
(2)  it  gives  an  average  yield  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 
more  than  wheat ;  (3)  the  growing  crop  in  favourable  seasons  can  be 
fed  off  twice,  or  even  three  limes,  to  the  advantage  of  the  subsequent 
yield  of  grain.  Land  of  a  light  and  calcareous  nature,  but  unsuit- 
able for  wheat,  will  give  a  barley  thin  in  the  skin,  and  particularly 
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euited  for  malting  purposes.  Barley  is  not  a  difficult  crop  lo  raise, 
but  there  are  certain  pomts  that  need  careful  attention,  which,  if 
neglected,  would  probably  result  m  the  production  of  an  inferior 
samplej  which  would  hardly  pay  for  growing. 

Bemabk8  ok  GeKEAJjS. 

Observers  of  passing  eventSj  as  affecting  rural  affairSi  must  have 
noted  that  corn -growing,  like  that  of  any  other  industry,  has  its 
cycles  of  depression,  followed  by  others  of  prosperity.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  predicted  that  profitable  wheat- growing  had  come  to  an 
end  in  this  colony,  and  indeed  it  appeared  like  it  when  wheat  fell  to 
2b.  and  tis.  6d.  per  busheL  The  acceptance  of  this  theory  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  rape,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
Ac,  for  feeding  sheep,  Iambs,  and  pigs,  from  which  a  more  certain 
return  can  be  secured,  while  large  areas  of  formerly  cultivated  land 
reverted  to  pasture  for  grazing  purposes.  The  manufacture  of 
cheese  and  butter  also  received  a  lasting  stimulus.  The  curtailment 
of  the  wheat  area  referred  to  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
evil,  for  had  farmers  gone  on  cropping  indiscriminately,  our  fields 
would  not  only  have  become  exhausted,  but  they  would  have  been 
polluted  with  weeds  to  an  irrecoverable  extent.  Farmers  have  come 
to  see  that  a  mixed  system  is  ihe  only  safe  course  to  pursue  now 
in  the  management  of  their  land. 

ROOT-CBOPB. 

Potatoes  :  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  throughout  New  Zealand. 
On  suitable  soils  very  heavy  crops  are  raised,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  dig  from  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  although  the  general  average 
is  much  lower,  for  the  reason  that  unsuitable  land  is  frequently 
devoted  to  this  crop.  The  area  under  potatoes  in  1899-1900  was 
36,984  acres,  as  against  38,604  acres  grown  in  1899 — a  decrease 
of  1,620  acres.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted  without  manure, 
but,  where  used,  bonedust,  superphosphate,  blood- manure,  or 
animal  guano  (which  may  be  procured  of  first  quality  from  the 
local  manure  manufactories),  from  1  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  is 
applied  with  good  results.  The  potato  is,  however,  an  expensive 
crop  to  grow,  costing  from  £5  to  £6  per  acre.  The  potato  is  perhaps 
the  most  precarious  of  all  crops,  as  the  prices  fluctuate  in  a  most 
erratic  manner.  In  1898  the  price  rose  to  £7  and  .£8  per  ton ;  in 
1899  it  fell  to  £1  10s.  and  £2,  and  the  crop  of  1900  is  barely  sale- 
able at  £2»  Potato  growers  admit  that  £1  10s.  per  ton  ofiF  the  fork 
wiU  pay  better  than  £2  after  being  stored  for  any  time.  A  feeling 
prevails  amongst  growers  that  il  regular  communication  were  es- 
iabhshed  between  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  the  Islands,  as 
well  as  China  and  Japan,  a  market  would  probably  be  opened  up 
for  produce,  such  as  potatoes,  onions,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c..  packed 
in  cases  or  crates.  A  consignment  of  onions  has  been  sent  to  the 
English  market.     It  is  hoped  that  the  venture  will  prove  successful, 
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On  TtigiD  foil  lunups  c&o  always  be  relied  upon  aa  a  certain 
crop  without  any  manure,  even  with  a  single  furrow  and  a  couple 
of  ttroke*  of  the  harrow.  Bui|  as  most  of  the  land  (at  least  id  the 
Middle  Inland)  hat>  already  been  cropped,  turnips  cannot  now  be 
•yeoeiafuUy  grown  without  the  aid  of  manure.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  from  a  cUmatic  point  of  view,  farm-yard  manure  cannot  be 
pfo<iurecl  in  fiuiliciont  quantity ;  artificial  manures  are  therefor© 
largttly  u»ed,  from  1  cwt.  to  l^cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  per 
aare  being  now  applied  with  the  best  results,  securing  ample  crops 
of  ionnd  roots,  from  16  to  30  tons  per  acre.  The  seed  is  sometimes 
•own  in  drilli  on  the  flat,  the  manure  being  dropped  in  front  of  the 
seed  by  the  name  machine,  from  ^Ib,  to  lib.  of  seed  per  acre  being 
UKCfl ;  whiin  80wn  broa^icast  a  BLiialler  quantity  will  suffice.  Some* 
Umu»  the  maiuire  iH  dt^posited  in  a  liquid  state  by  machines  manu- 
f^lurtd  for  iUt*  purpose,  called  water-drilla.  This  system  invariably 
ieourepi  a  rapid  ntul  vigorous  braird,  forcing  the  young  plant  into 
tilt'  rcni^^li  lt!rtf,  iJL<?r  which  it  is  secure  from  the  attack  of  the  tumip- 
b«H^tl<j,  usually  Ukj  first  onemy  of  the  young  plant's  growth.  So 
soon  (Mt  thfi  turrjip' plants  reach  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  they  are 
Lbiiinncl  by  a  itrtilllor,  made  for  the  purpose,  which  is  drawn  across 
thif  drills,  bunchmg  tha  turriips  and  thoroughly  loosening  the  soil. 
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The  drill-grubber  and  scuffler  are  used  as  required  till  the  leaves 
meet.  This  kind  of  culture  produces  capital  crops  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  In  Otago  and  Southland,  where  Swede  turnips  are  largely 
groAvn,  the  seed  is  90 wn  in  drills  aad  the  young  plants  are  thinned 
out  with  the  hand-hoe  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mangold  crop  is 
treated  m  Canterbury  and  elsewhere.  Large  areas  are  sown  broad- 
cast, and,  if  found  too  thick,  the  harrows  are  run  through  them ;  in 
any  ease,  a  stroke  of  the  harrows  is  a  gi'eat  help  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  varieties  used  are  Devonshire  Grey  for 
early  and  very  late  sowing;  Purple-  and  Green-top  Aberdeen  are 
the  most  generally  grown.  Swede  turnips,  from  their  proneness  to 
the  attack  of  the  turnip  aphis,  are  not  so  much  grown,  though  they 
produce  enormous  crops  in  Otago  and  Southlanth  where  the  cUmate 
is  more  suitable.  The  turnip-crop  is  generally  fed  ofT  by  sheep 
intended  for  freezing.  It  is  estimated  that  an  acre  of  good  turnips, 
with  a  little  hay  or  oat-chaff,  will  fatten  from  eight  to  fourteen 
sheep.  Turnip-sowing  commences  in  November,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  December,  Stubble  turnips  may  be  sown  in 
March,  but  this  can  only  be  considered  as  a  c ate h- crop.  It,  how- 
ever, often  proves  of  great  value,  supplying  an  abundance  of  green 
food  for  ewes  with  early  lambs.  Turnip-land  is  usually  sown  with 
oats  or  barloy,  and  sometimes  spring  wheat. 

Eape  is  largely  grown  as  sheep-feed,  and  may  be  sown  either  in 
early  spring  or  immediately  after  harvest,  the  stubble  being  akim» 
ploughed  or  broken  up  with  the  spring-tined  cultivator.  This  crop 
is  invaluable  in  the  early  spring,  and  may  be  fed-off  in  time  for  oats 
or  barley.  Dairy -cattle,  however,  shoulfi  not  be  fed  on  rape,  as 
doing  so  destroys  the  flavour  of  the  milk.  This  fodder  plant  ranks 
next  in  value  to  the  turnip,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to 
that  crop.  The  following  notes  are  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced 
farmer,  who  writes  from  his  own  experience.     He  says  : — 

In  my  opmion  rape,  as  a  crop  by  itaelf.  without  grass,  does  best  in  medium 
to  firat-clasa  l&Dd,  els  it  be^rs  feeding  more  frequently,  and  does  not  wither  or  go 
of!  with  apbiB  io  dry  weather  as  booh  as  it  does  in  tbe  lighter  qIbms  of  land.  X 
always  put  my  besb  laud  into  rape,  following  wheaLi  ae  then  all  weeds  come  up 
with  tbe  rape,  and  are  eaten  ofT  by  sheep  or  lambs  before  they  seed  ;  then  heavy 
land,  in  which  weeds  are  generally  to  abundant,  is  kept  clean  in  the  cheapest 
manner,  and  fsavei  tbe  labour  of  hoeing,  &o.,  the  rape  paying  the  rent  whtle  tbe 
ebtep  are  eating  the  iveeds.  To  do  this  effectively,  tbe  rape  must  be  stocked 
pretty  early,  as  eornbine  and  fat-hen  grow  so  fast ;  and  it  may  he  neceiisary  to 
fence  of!  the  dirtiest  parts  of  a  Held,  to  force  dry  ewes  or  wethers  to  eat  the 
weeds  after  lambs  have  bad  the  first  pi  eking.  Broad- leaf  Essex  is  the  variety 
generally  sown  in  October  and  November  for  summer  feeding,  say,  up  to  tbe 
15th  Marcbf  cr  later  if  it  is  a  dropping  season.     Quantity  of  seed  per  acre  de- 

f)ends  on  the  class  of  land  and  the  preparation  given  to  the  seed-bed.  If  the 
and  has  been  ploughed  twice  and  worked  ^ne,  2^  lb.  to  3  lb.  ia  abundance  oq 
good  land,  and  a  shade  less  on  lighter.  If  rape  is  sown  in  the  autumn  foe 
spring  feeding,  with  grass,  during  February  and  Maroh,  sow  31b.  to  3^  lb,  of 
fleed»  as  some  is  destroyed  by  frost,  &o.,  in  winter^  and  it  gives  more  feed  when 
running  to  flower  in  the  spring.  X  muoh  prefer  turoip  Io  rape  for  fattening  lambs 
and  sheep  after  the  Ist  March.  Furple-top  Mammoth  to  feed  firft,  and  then 
Imperial  Green  Globe  to  follow.    These  turnips  are  sown  on  clean  land,  first  or 
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lecosd  wBtk  in  NoTsmbw,  willi  200  lb.  of  maitim  per  men  *biI  6ob.  of  •oed. 
■Uit  feeding  rape,  m  it  role,  Aboni  ChmltiiMr  wcttcuig  aU  tli«  Iftmba  m  I  ta 
off  mj  first  dr*ft  of  fftA  lam  be.  In  my  opioioo,  it  u  &  grea4  wacI«  to  pot  iliA 
ftvei  ofi  the  rftpe  with  the  laoibi,  odIom  the  ewe<  &re  old  iknd  mre  wuiUd  for  th* 
butcher,  m  r&pe  without  grui  ti  not  good  for  producmg  milk^  bat  simply  fAt^OM 
the  ewe.  Thte  doee  not  apply  to  rnnniofp  rape  and  yoang  grft6«  auttunn  sown  for 
eprifig  feedingt  bot,  even  then,  r&pe  la  bed  for  milk  in  wet  weetber.  H*pe  by 
itaelf^  M  A  role,  followt  dun  oatA  or  wheats  ae  prevtonsiy  stated,  with  the  objact 
of  keeping  down  weeds ;  the  first  ploogbtng  being  done  m  Jaly,  giving  twitcb, 
itc,  itmti  to  rot.  To  quote  a  well-known  i-ajring,  **  If  farmers  in  New  Zealand 
do  DOt  oujit  weedH  ibo  weeds  will  soon  oast  them.'*  I  do  not  grow  rape  for  seed, 
pre  fern  ng  to  buy  good  et^n  imported  seed,  free  from  weeds.  A  good  crop  of 
rape  in  a  favourable  season  will  fatten  fifteen  to  twenty  lambs  per  acre,  mU 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the  l&mbs  put  on  from  time  to  time,  and  the  skill 
of  the  owner.  When  bay  and  oataheaf  cb&ff  are  cheap,  as  they  u^uallv  are  in 
New  Zealand  p  it  pays  well  to  give  lam  be  hav  or  chaff  on  late  r&pe  atid  early 
tnmipa»  as  it  maces  a  certainty  of  their  fattening  quickly,  more  efipecially  in 
a  wet  AUtumn,  if  the  owner  is  going  to  ship  his  own^  and  not  sell,  as  the  Lam  be 
wetgh  like  lead^  and  the  seller  does  not  always  got  the  credit.  £arly  ploughing 
In  July»  and  roll  log  on  the  farrow  and  cro§&- ploughing  later,  is  the  secret  of 
maktitg  the  turnip  crop  a  certainty,  as  the  fimal)  plants  on  which  the  enemies  of 
the  turnip  live  through  tbe  winter  are  destroyed »  and  the  flies.  &c.,  are  not 
exactly  on  the  spot  when  the  young  turnip  first  appears— at  least,  there  are 
much  fewer,  and  have  to  come  from  a  distance;  also,  half,  if  not  two-thirds,  of 
the  moifituro  camati  from  below,  and  if  weeds  and  grass  are  continually  growing 
the  land  cannot  consorvB  its  moisture,  nor  get  any  rest,  the  weeds  coDBuming 
the  food  as  nature  generouily  makes  it.  The  earth  is  also  warmer  when  lyinfi 
np  ploughed  :  tbui  warmth  and  moisture,  two  great  essentials  in  helping  land 
to  make  Its  best  return,  are  providedi  and  Nature,  so  bountiful  in  New  Zealand, 
k  given  a  obanoe  to  do  her  duty  by  man  doing  bis, 

Mawjolth  and  Carrots  are  largely  grown  in  some  districts.  They 
cout  more  niouey  per  acre  than  tnroips  to  produce,  as  they  must  be 
hand-hotsd  ;  mn-  are  they  so  suitable  a  crop  for  cleaning  the  land, 
Turnin-Howing  does  not  commence  tdl  November  or  December, 
affording  ainpJe  time  for  the  destruction  of  sesdUng  weeds ;  this 
important  opportunity  is  largely  lost  in  the  culture  of  tbe  mangold, 
which  is  usually  sown  in  October.  Mangolds  are,  however,  an  in- 
valuable crop  on  a  stock-farm,  as  they  do  not  reach  their  primest 
conditioji  until  the  turnip-supply  is  exhausted,  usually  in  August. 
From  HO  to  W  tons  per  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield  of  these 
roots,  often  witfiotit  the  aid  of  manure,  on  rich  sw^amp  laud. 

It  must  he  pointed  out  that  overgrown  mangolds  are  not  by  any 
moans  the  most  profitable.  M.  Garold,  director  of  one  of  the 
Frencli  agricultural  stations,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  refers  to  the 
extra  exfronse  of  carriage  involved  with  large  roots,  and  states  that 
tlui  nntntivt^  value  of  15  tons  of  medium-sized  roots  is  quite  equal 
to  that  contiiintHl  in  double  the  quantity  of  large  ones.  These  re- 
marks  are  entirely  borne  out  by  Mr.  G.  Gray  (lecturer  on  chemistry, 
Canterbury  Agricultural  College)  in  his  report  on  the  analysis  of 
iovun  sanjpli^s  of  roots  exhibited  at  the  last  winter  show  of  the 
Cantorbnry  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Association,  submitted  to  him 
for  analysis, 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report : — 
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Table  I.— PEfiCBNTAOB  CaMPOstTtow  op  Roots, 
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Table  I  L— Condition  of  Nitbogbh  nr  Boors. 
Percenlage  of  Nitrogen  in  Dry  Matter  of  Roots. 
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Percentage  of  Total  Niirogtn  existinq  as  Albumincidi  and  2f<m-a26uiit«fiouii. 
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For  the  purpose  ot  analysis,  segments  of  eaeh  root,  cut  fmm  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  were  taken  so  aa  to  re|>rtaent  the  average  oompoaltion  of  the  whole. 
One  of  the  main  points  shown  in  the  analyses  ie  the  large  percentage  of  water 
eiisting  in  roots ;  only  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Golden  Tankard  mangold,  does  it 
foil  below  90  per  cent.  In  the  dry  matter  sugar  is  the  constituent  ptesent  in 
greatest  amount,  the  mangold  jnst  mentioned  cootalning  an  unusually  large 
amount,  pertaining  in  this  respect  more  to  the  oharacter  of  a  sugar  beet.  The 
sugar  present  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  cane-sugar.  The  term  ''  extractive 
matter"  includes  bodies  of  the  pectore  group,  digestible  fibre,  &c.,  which  are 
aaaumed  to  have  a  feeding- value  equivalent  to  starch.  The  albuminoids  indi- 
oated  in  the  analyses  are  true  albuminoids,  or  fie sh- formers,  the  nitrogen  not 
eziflting  as  such  being  shown  in  Table  II,  Roots,  like  other  immature  vegetable 
produots,  are  characteristic  in  containing  nitrogen,  much  of  which  does  not 
exist  as  albuminoids,  and  coiiHei|uently  does  not  aot  as  fieshJormera,  Amides 
and  similar  bodies  containitjg  nitrogen  exist,  and  also  nitrates.  Mangolds, 
especially,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  latter  form.  Crude 
fibre  is  that  portion  of  the  root  which  is  assumed  to  be  indigestible,  having 
resisted  the  action  of  sol  vents  similar  to  those  secreted  by  the  digestive  organs  ; 
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with  ibic  excep4icm  tha  vliole  of  Ibe  dry  mmitttt  in  roota  it 

dif  etted.    The  eompcwitioii  of  roots  depends  Imigdj  upon  tbe  d^iii»  of 

toil,  ftod  niaiiiiriog,  espeeUllj  tbe  Utter.     Nitrogenoos  mjumfefl  in  exoa 

lo  inereftie  tbe  amoctnt  of  leikf  at  tb«  expense  ol  the  feeding  TrnJoe  o!  the  biilbs«.J 

and  also  to  lower  the  pfoportion  of  tbe  nitrogen  as  aibuminoids  and  incr«ai 

that  existing  as  amides,  Ac    Large  roots,  as  a  rale,  contain  more  water  tlit 

smaller  ones  of  the  same  kind.    The  specific  gravity  or  density  of  roots  oompandj 

to  water  is  a  good  indication  of  their  feeding  vaine;  the  greater  this  is.  fch«| 

hi^er,  as  a  nile,  will  be  tbe  proportion  of  nutrient  substances  present. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  description  of  tbe  roots  examined^  seyeral  of 
wtxt  past  the  stage  of  maximum  feeding  value,  as  shoi»n  by  a  want  of  comp 
IMM  in  tbe  flesh  of  the  root.    Tbe  amount  of  sugar  in  roots  goes  on  incresksing  * 
up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  it  begins  to  diminiflh,  being  converted  into 
woody  fibre,  and  the  root  becomes  pithy.    The  comparative  feeding  value  of  tba 
several  roots  may  be  shown  fay  the  number  of  food  units  present.     These  are 
obtained  by  adding  together  tbe  amounts  of  the  albuminoids  and   Cat,   and  i 
moltiplying  tbe  result  by  2  5,  and  adding  tbe  number  so  obtained  to  tbe  per> 
oeotage  of  carbo-hydrates,  the  sugar,  extractive  matter,  &c.,  presents    This  it 
done  on  the  assumption  that  the  fat  and  albuminoids  are»  commercially ,  two 
and  a  half  times  tbe  value  of  the  carbo-hydrates.    The  food  units  obtained  in  thia 
way  with  the  roots  examined  are  as  follows  :— 

Food  Unita. 
Go1d«n  Ta&kaid  mangold       . .  . ,     12  1 

Swede  .,  _  ,.  ..  ..      9'8 

Aberdeen  Green-top  turnip    , .  . .  . .  . .       8*2 

Aberdeen  Purple-top  turnip   ,  -  . .  . .       7*4 

Long  Hed  mangold   . .  . .  . .  .  *  . .       6*4 

Tankard  mangold  . .  . .  . .      6*1 

Globe  mangold  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       4*0 

Carrots  are  also  a  valuable  crop,  especially  for  horses  ;  on  sandy 
loams  the  yield  reaches  15  to  20  tons  per  acre.  Carrots  impart  & 
pleasant  flavour  to  butter,  and  should  be  largely  grown  for  dairy 
stock, 

Fbrtilisebs. 

This  industr}'  has  now  assumed  important  dimensions— raanu- 
factured  from  the  waste  prodncts  of  animals  slaughtered  for  freez- 
ing. The  demand  for  fertilisers  must  increase  from  year  to  year,  aa 
our  lands  become  more  frequently  cropped.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
freezing  industry,  when  the  demand  for  turnips  became  general^ 
the  native*grass  land  (tussock)  was  then  in  its  natural  stale.  AH 
that  was  necessary  was  to  turn  this  virgin  soU  over  with  a  shallow 
furrow,  harrow  down^  and  sow  the  seed  (a  few  ounces)  to  the  acre, 
without  any  fertiliser  whatever,  A  good  crop  was  the  inevitable 
rasalt. 

The  plough  has  been  over  almost  the  whole  of  our  available 
new  lands.     It  is  now  found  absolutely  necessary  to  sow  fertilisers 

,  with  the  seed  to  give  the  young  plant  a  start.     Assuming  that  14  cwt. 

'  per  acre  is  used  all  over  the  688,234  acres  in  root -crops,  this  would 
mean  an  annual  demand  for  44,177  tons,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  used  for  grain,  orchards,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
practical  farmers  in  New  Zealand  has,  however,  given  it  as  hisi 
opinion  that,  with  a  proper  course  of  rotation,  it  will  be  many  yi 
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before  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  fertilisers  to  corn  crops— except, 
indeed,  in  a  few  extreme  cases.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  testing  how  far  fertilisers  may  be  used  for  raising  wheal  on 
the  thinner  soils  of  the  colony,  with  varying  saccess.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  th*i  application  of  a  nitrogerrons 
manure  resulted  in  an  increased  yield  sufficient  to  justify  the 
additional  outlay  per  acre,  in  others  the  result  was  not  favourable; 
however,  the  season  has  much  to  do  with  results  from  such  experi- 
ments. The  lack  of  moisture  will  nullify  the  good  which  might 
otherwise  follow  the  application  of  fertilisers  whether  to  root  or 
cereal  crops. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  fertihserg  raannfactored  in  the 
colony,  importations  are  ma^le,  principally  from  Austraha.  Mr.  G. 
Gray,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  Canterbury  Agricultural  College,  in 
a  piiper  on  "  Soil  Fertility"  shows  that  the  land  is  drained  annually 
of  5,871  tons  of  nitrogen,  1,000  tons  of  phosphates,  2,438  tons  of 
potash,  and  1,006  tons  of  lime:  so  that  there  is  room  for  stiO  further 
enterprise  in  the  manufacture  of  manures.  Eecogniaing  the  value 
of  such  deposits,  the  South  Australian  Government  recently  ofifered 
a  reward  of  £500  to  the  finder  of  a  payable  deposit  of  coprohtes. 

Seeds. 

ClovBT :  Saving  clover  lor  seed  has  now  become  an  established 
and  a  lucrative  industry,  adding  materially  to  the  farmers*  income, 
Clover  is  sown  with  a  spring  crop,  usually  of  corn,  lightly  grazed  in 
the  following  autumn,  and  then  reserved  for  a  crop  of  hay,  which, 
according  to  the  season,  yields  from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  when  cut 
in  November  or  early  in  December,  Some  farmers  prefer  feeding  off 
with  sheep  in  preference  to  mowing  for  hay.  The  after-growth 
is  then  allowed  to  flower  and  seed,  which  it  does  very  freely. 
Thousands  of  humble-bees  may  be  seen  m  the  clover-fields  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March.  The  seed  ripens  in 
March,  and  is  then  cut  and  dried,  and  threshed  out  by  machines 
known  as  clover'Shellers,  An  acre  of  clover  may  yield  in  hay  and 
seed  from  J68  to  £10.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that,  while  a 
good  crop  of  clover-seed  is  a  most  lucrative  one,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  most  precarious  one.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  of 
ripening,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fertilisation  is  imperfect, 
resulting  in  a  majority  of  barren  heads.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  proper  bee  has  been  introduced.  The 
point  was  referred  to  Miss  Ormerod,  the  English  entomologist,  who 
settled  the  question  in  the  affirmative* 

White  and  alsike  clover  aie  now  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. White  clover  yields  enormously :  as  much  as  300  lo.  of 
aisike  seed  has  been  obtained  per  acre.  These  clovers  are  not  so 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  humble-bee  for  their  fertilisation. 
They  mature  earHer,  and  are  more  easily  threshed  and  cleaned  than 
cow -grass  and  red  clover. 
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GrasS'&eed  Saving :  All  the  most  valuable  British  grstsseB  flourish 
throughout  New  Zealand.  Cocksfoot  has  been  for  many  years  a 
staple  product  of  Banks  Peninsula  (Akaroa  County),  where  the  soil 
fir  the  most  part  consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks  and 
vegetable  mould.  Large  quantities  of  this  seed  are  now  raised  in 
the  North  Island  as  weU.  The  seed  is  of  the  finest  description, 
frequently  weighing  201b.  to  the  bushel,  121b.  being  a  standard 
bushel.  Cocksfoot  thrives  on  a  very  wide  range  of  soil,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest,  preferring,  of  course,  the  former.  It  may  be 
found  on  the  dry  stony  plains  of  the  interior,  green  and  healthy, 
when  the  surrounding  herbage,  introduced  or  indigenous,  has  yielded 
to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

Growing  ryegrass  for  seed  is  also  an  important  industry.  The 
seed  is  usually  gathered  by  stripping;  sometimes  the  grass  is  cut 
and  tied  and  afterwards  threshed  by  machinery.  The  average  yield 
is  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  from  25  lb.  to  32  lb.  per 
bushel,  20 lb.  being  the  standard  weight.  A  common  practice  is  to 
tjraze  the  land  till  midsuminer;  to  take  the  stock  off  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  to  nui  the  stripper  over  the  ground.  By  this 
primitive  method  10  bushels  per  acre  are  sometimes  secured,  being 
of  the  finest  quahty.  Ryegrass-seed  is  usually  in  good  demand  ;  the 
price  varies  according  to  the  season »  the  usual  price  however  is 
fron^  iis,  6d.  to  88.  6d,  and  4s.  per  busheh 

Meadow  fescue,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  grasses  for 
permanent  pasture  on  good  land,  is  grown  both  in  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  but  as  yet  not  very  largely.  A  noticeable  instance 
of  the  value  of  this  grass  for  pasture  purposes  was  illustrated  in  & 
paddock  which  came  under  the  writer's  notice.  The  paddock  was 
laid  off  into  three  equal  parts,  and  sown  with  perennial  ryegrass, 
rneadow  fescue,  and  Italian  ryegrass.  When  well  grown,  sheep 
were  turned  in.  They  at  once  commenced  to  feed  on  the  fescue, 
eaiiog  it  quite  bare,  while  the  perennial  ryegrass  was  left  almost 
untouched.  The  Italian  ryegrass  received  considerable  attention. 
The  preference  for  the  fescue  was  very  marked.  Growing  grass- 
seed  of  ail  the  finer  kinds  should  be  an  important  industry  in  New 
Zealand,  but  as  yet  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  select  clean  land  and  clean  seed  to  commence  with. 
Carefuliy  conducted,  the  seed-growing  business  should  prove  a 
lucrative  one. 

Small  Seeds  :  New  Zealand,  from  the  nature  of  her  soil  and 
climate,  offers  a  fine  field  for  growiog  all  kinds  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds*  This  circumstance  has  aiready  attracted  the  attention  of 
Bome  of  the  larger  seed-merchants  of  Great  Britain,  whose  agents 
occasionally  visit  the  colony  with  a  view  to  inducing  farmers  and 
others  to  grow  certain  kinds  of  seeds.  The  industry  is  pecuharly 
adapted  to  small  holdings,  and  well  suited  to  young  persons,  the 
work  being  light  and  of  an  interesting  character.  Ready  sale  can  \m 
found  for  care  fully- grown  and  carefully-cleaned  garden  seeds. 
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Other  Ceopb. 

Pulse  :  Peas  and  beans  are  largely  grown  for  pig  and  horse  feed. 
and  for  export;  they  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  An 
extensive  trade  in  peas  of  a  certain  description  is  done  in  the  raanu- 
Iftcturing  towns  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  efforts  are  oow^  being  made  to 
secnre  a  share  of  this  trade  for  the  colony  by  producing  peas  suitable 
for  splitting  for  human  food.  The  business  should  prove  a  most  re- 
munerative one.  Thirty  bushels  of  peas  are  considered  a  fair  crop, 
while  40  to  70  bushels  of  beans  are  often  secured.  As  showing  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  some  of  the  lauds  in  the  Canterbury  Dis- 
trict, it  may  be  mentioned  that  beans  and  wheat  have  been  grown 
alternately  on  Kaiapoi  Island  for  thirty  years  without  any  apparent 
dimiuutioD  of  yield,  the  crops  of  recent  years  being  as  abundant  as 
those  grown  years  ago ;  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  and  60  to  "^0 
bushels  of  beans  being  the  usual  return  per  acre. 

Cape  Barley  and  Winter  Oats  :  The  demand  for  early  spring 
feed  has  resulted  in  the  growing  of  these  plants  for  forage.  Their 
extreme  hardiness  renders  them  well  adapted  for  autumn  sowing. 
If  sown  in  March  they  are  ready  for  feedicg-off  in  May  ;  they  may 
be  fed  off  again  in  July,  and  on  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when^ 
if  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  they  will  produce  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre,  or  they  may  be  ploughed  in  for  turnips. 

Tares  are  also  grown,  bnt  not  so  largely  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
especially  for  dairy  stock.  Mixed  with  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  they  are 
excellent  mi  Ik -producers  ;  and  when  grown  luxuriantly  they  destroy 
all  kinds  of  weeds,  and  leave  the  land  in  tine  condition  for  a  spring 
corn -crop. 

Lucerne  :  This  permanent  fodder-plant  thrives  admirably  in  most 
parts  of  New  Zealand,  yielding  three  to  five  cuttings  in  the  year; 
and,  if  properly  cultivated  and  well  attended  to,  it  will  continue  to 
yield  liberal  cuttings  for  seven  or  eight  years.  This  is  a  most  excel- 
lent crop  for  the  small  or  large  farmer,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an 
abundant  supply  of  succulent  fodder,  in  dee  ply -cultivated  soils, 
during  the  drier  months  of  midsummer,  as  well  as  in  the  early 
spring.  All  farm  animals  are  partial  to  lucerne  ;  pigs  thrive  admir- 
ably upon  iC.  No  farm  should  be  without  a  well  cultivated  plot  of 
this  plant.  In  deeply-cultivated  land  lucerne  will  yield  several  cut- 
tings during  the  season,  no  matter  how  hot  and  dry  the  weather 
may  be.  It  is  this  drought^resisting  quality  which  renders  lucerne 
such  a  valuable  fodder  plant  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

Cost  of  Working  a  Fabm  in  New^  Zealand. 
When  comparing  the  cost  of  working  a  farm  in  England  with 
one  of  the  same  size  in  the  colony,  several  points  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  such  as  the  climate,  the  soil,  labour,  and  machinery. 
In  the  colonies  wages  are  higher  than  in  Britain  ;  as  a  set-oflf  against 
this,  the  colony  can  claim,  firstly,  that  there  are  more  fine  working 
days  in  the  year,  that  the  fields  are  much  larger,  that  the  latest 
improvements  in  machinery  have  been  introduced,  that  the  soil  is 
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more  easily  worked,  and  that  the  i;enial  nature  of  the  climate 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  house  stock  during  the  winter  months, 
at  least  in  the  North  Island,  thus  sairing  the  cost  of  attendance ; 
secondly,  that  farming  operations  may  be  carried  on  continuooaly 
throughout  the  ploughing  and  sowing  season;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  paddocks  are  so  large,  and  usually  so  level,  that  the  doable- 
and  treble-furrow  plough  may  be  worked  by  one  man  or  youth  with 
three  horses,  tbus  equalising  the  cost  of  labour,  as  we  have  shown 
that  one  man,  or  even  a  boy,  will  be  quite  equal  to  two  men  or  boys 
in  the  Old  Country,  so  that  after  all  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
wages  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  J 

The  hay-crop  is  simply  cut  one  day,  raked  into  windrows  tba^ 
next,  and  in  a  couple  more  it  is  ready  for  stacking. 

Wheat  is  cut  and  tied  by  machinery,  the  stooks  reauiriug  no, 
capping.     It  is  frequently  threshed  out  of  the  stook  in  favourabled 
seasons,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  stacking  and  thatching ;  but  thi«  ^ 
method  is  not  recommended  except  in  hot,   dry  seasons.     Wb^i 
stacked,  the  stacks  are  rarely  thatched,  except,  perhaps,  on    the 
weather  side      This  is  a  wise  precaution,  the  neglect  of  wiiich  some- 
times entails  serious  loss. 

The  manure  bill,  which  is  such  a  heavy  item  of  anneal  expend!* 
ture  with  the  British  farmer,  presses  as  yet  very  lightly  on  the 
farmers  of  the  colony*  It  is,  however,  a  notable  fact  that  the  use 
of  fertilisers  is  becoming  more  general;  Ic^vt.  tol^cwt.  of  super- J 

f>hoaphates  per  acre  is  used  with  the  turnip  and  other  root-crops,  I 
or  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  young  plant  Ltito  the  rough  leaf,  when 
it  will  be  out  of  one  danger -— the  turnip- fly.     It  will  nevertheless 
be  seen  that  the  colonial   farmer  has  many  advantages  over  the 
farmer  of  the  Old  Country. 

The  labour  question  and  the  laws  regulating  it,  and  other  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  are  tending  to  bring  about  a  considerabls  j 
change  in  the  condition  of  things  agricultural.  There  is  a  fast- 1 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  acquire  holdings  of 
their  own,  however  small,  rather  than  to  labour  for  others.  The 
settlement  of  the  land  in  small  holdings  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
responsible  for  this  laudable  ambition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  poUey  of  settlement  has 
come  to  stay,  and  it  requires  but  little  power  of  divination  to  pre- 
dict that,  in  the  near  future,  we  shall  have  a  thrifty  and  numerous 
body  of  yeomanry  throughout  the  country — small  capitalists,  who 
have  gladly  av€dled  themselves  of  the  facihties  offered  by  the  regu- 
lations whereby  none  of  their  cash  is  required  for  the  purchase  of 
the  holding,  leaving  it  available  for  the  acquirement  of  implements 
and  stock.  ■ 

LrvE  Stock.  I 

I        Cattle  :  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  colony  was  1,210,4391 
Pfor  1899-1900.  1 

Hui'ses  :  Horses,  261,931,  an  increase  for  1899-1900  of  3,816. 

Sheep :  If  any  evidence  was  required  to  show  how  splendidly 
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New  Zealand  is  adapted  for  tlie  productioo  of  sheep,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  latest  returns^  the  sheep 
stock  of  fche  colony  in  1899  was  19,348,505.  This  is  a  remarkable 
result  when  it  is  considered  that  1,719,282  sheep  and  1,168,833 
lambs  were  frozen  for  export  in  1898. 

Pigs :  The  stock  of  pigs,  according  to  the  last  returns,  is  set 
down  at  249,751  as  against  193,512,  showing  an  increase  of  56,239. 
There  is  still  room  for  an  enormous  extension  of  this  industry. 
With  wheat  at  2s.,  oats  at  Is.  3d.,  per  bushel,  and  an  abundance 
of  mangolds  and  carrots,  Oanterbury  alone  could  do  with  double  the 
stock  of  breeding  sows  now  on  hand. 

Sheep. 

SJwep  :  New  Zealand  has  proved  itself  admirably  adapted  for 
the  breeding  of  all  classes  of  sheep,  from  the  fine-combing  merino 
to  the  strongest  type  of  Lincoln.  The  merino  occupies  and  thrives 
on  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony,  from  the  snow -line  to  the  border 
of  the  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  drier  portions  of  the  plains.  The 
merino  ewe  furnishes  the  foundation  for  all  the  crossbred  varieties. 
On  the  rich  moist  soils  the  Lincoln  and  Ronaney  Marsh  sheep  flourish, 
whiie  the  finer  English  and  Border  Leicesters  occupy  the  drier  lands. 

Crossbred  Sheep :  Those  bred  from  merino  ewes  and  long  wool 
rams,  or  from  crossbred  ewes  with  Down  rams,  are  the  most  suitable 
for  the  frozen-meat  trade,  and  are  known  as  *•  freezers.*' 

The  dapper  little  Southdown s  flourish  wherever  crossbreds  thrive. 
Their  more  ponderous  cousins,  the  Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
Downs,  have  their  admirers,  especially  the  Shropahire,  which  are 
largely  used  for  crossing,  with  a  view  to  producing  early -maturing 
iambs.  English  Leicesters  are  also  much  sought  after  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  in  the  Middle  Island,  where  **  prime  Canterbury  " 
mutton  is  produced. 

Since  the  development  of  the  Iroxen-meat  trade,  sheep-farming 
in  the  colony  has  undergone  a  radical  change.  At  one  time  wool 
was  the  chief  consideration*  the  surplus  stock  finding  its  way  into 
the  boiling-down  vat,  the  tallow  and  pelts  being  the  only  products 
of  value.  Things  have  marvellousiy  altered  since  188*3,  the  in- 
augural year  of  the  frozen -meat  trade.  Farming  has  assumed  a 
new  phase,  sheep-raising  for  mutton  and  wool  being  the  most  pro- 
fitable branch.  Small  and  large  flocks  of  pure  and  crossbred  sheep 
are  now  kept  on  all  farms  which  are  suitable  for  them,  the  object 
being  the  production  of  early  lambs  for  freezing.  The  percentage  of 
increase  all  over  the  colony  is  very  high,  especially  in  the  paddocks, 
where  100  to  125  per  cent,  is  not  uncommon  in  favourable  seasons, 
while  on  the  hill  and  unimproved  country  it  varies  from  45  to  80 
per  cent. 

Shearing  commences  in  September,  and  is  continued  till  January. 
The  usual  price  per  hundred  is  from  15b.  to  178.  6d.  Shearing- 
machines  are  now  largely  used. 

The  average  clips  for  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  approxi* 
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mateiy  as  follow :  Merino,  from  4  lb.  to  7  lb. ;  quorter-breds,  about 
6^1b,  ;  half-breds*  7^  lb. ;  three-quarter-breds,  8^lb.  ;  Leicester, 
lOf  lb.;  Lincoln,  111b.  Of  course,  very  ranch  larger  clips  are  ob- 
tained from  special  flocks,  as  much  as  251b.  to  30  lb.  per  sheep ;  bat 
the  above  figures  represent  general  averages. 

The  staple  of  New  Zealand  wool,  especially  the  long- wool  and 
cross-bred,  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  breaks  and  other 
imperfections  incidental  to  couti tries  subject  to  long  droughts  and 
scarcity  of  feed. 

The  most  profitable  sheep  for  New  Zealand  is  that  which  combines 
the  best  fleece  and  the  most  suitable  carcase  for  freezing  purposes, 
together  with  early  matmity.  This  is  the  class  of  sheep  which  some 
sheep -breed  era  have  set  themselves  to  produce.  Whether  such  an 
animal,  having  fixity  of  type,  can  be  evolved,  remains  to  be  proved ; 
so  much  depends  on  the  feed,  situation,  and  soil. 

The  capability  of  New^  Zealand  for  producing  mutton  has  not  yet 
reached  its  limit.  When  the  irozen*meat  trade  was  first  seriously 
considered,  an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  the  colony  could  soon  find 
1,000,000  sheep  per  annum  for  freezing  without  impairmg  the 
breeding'flocks  was  treated  as  highly  chimencal  by  sheep-breeders 
of  long  experience.  It  is  found,  however,  on  reference  to  the 
statistical  returns,  that  2,102,533  sheep  and  1,272,525  lambs  were 
exported  from  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1899.  There  are 
twenty-one  freezing  -  works  in  the  colony,  with  a  full  freezing- 
capacity  of  3,665,000  sheep  per  annum.  While  congratulating 
the  colony  on  the  rapid  development  of  the  frozen-raeat  trade, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Argentina  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  to  secure  a  share  of  the  frozen -mutton  trade 
carried  on  by  New  Zealand  with  Great  Britain  ;  Australia  is  also 
striving  hard  to  share  the  trade  with  New  Zealand.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  with  cheaper  land,  and  a  closer  proximity  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  Argentina  will  necessarily  be  a  very  formidable 
rival  with  Australasia.  The  only  way  to  keep  command  of  the 
market  m  to  ship  nothing  but  first  quality  mutton  and  lamb.  The 
development  of  the  frozen  mutton  industry,  especially  that  of  our 
rivals,  may  fairly  be  gauged  by  the  following  facts  :  In  1899  the 
importations  of  frozen  mutton  into  Great  Britain  were  valued  at 
£5,439,707.  Of  this  vast  sum  Australasia  contributed  £3,282,976; 
the  foreign  countries  contributing  the  balance  of  £2,156,731  were 
Argentina,  £1,490.166;  Holland,  £629,040;  Germany,  £1,503 ;  other 
countries,  £36,022, 

Raising  lambs  for  the  frozen -meat  trade  has  become  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  colonial  farmers,  large  and  small,  especially  the  latter. 
As  with  butter  and  cheese,  the  returns  are  ready  cash.  The  year  1900 
may  be  regarded  as  a  record  season  for  lambs,  which  have  been 
selling  for  freezing  purposes  at  prices  ranging  from  lis.  to  15s.  a 
head,  a  few  exceptionally  fine  lots  realising  as  much  as  £1  5b.  The 
magnitude  of  this  industry  may  best  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1899,  the  colony  sent  away  1,272,525 
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lambs.  This,  with  the  fact  of  an  export  of  2J02,533  sheep,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  and  important  changes  which  have 
come  over  the  agricultural  industries  of  this  colony— a  condition  of 
things  which  has  brought  about  a  system  of  farming  calculated  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  country.  Some  548, 5CX) 
acres  were  devoted  to  root  and  other  fodder  crops  this  season  for 
feeding  sheep, 

*'  The  New  Zealand  Flock-book/"  published  in  1895,  is  now 
thoroughly  established^  and,  with  careful  management,  must  prove 
of  great  service  to  owners  of  pure  pedigree  flocks.  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Victoria  have  already  published  a  Flock-book  for 
British  breeds  of  sheep.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as 
flock-tnasters  in  South  America  demand  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
the  cattle  and  sheep  purchased  by  them  are  duly  registered  in  an 
authorised  Herd-  or  Flock-book.  The  value  of  these  books  are  now 
so  fuJly  recognised  that  all  the  distinctive  breeds  of  sheep  in  Britain 
have  their  recognised  registers. 

HOHSE-BREEDINU. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  horses  of  all  kinds,  especially  draught- horses. 
Indeed  it  would  be  aifhcult  to  hnd  better  Clydesdale  horses  than 
chose  bred  on  the  limestone  soils  of  Oaniaro  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  best  blue-blood  of  this  breed  has  from  time  to  time  been  im- 
ported from  Scotland,  vi?ith  the  result  that  the  breed  is  now  well 
estabhfihed  in  the  colony. 

The  light-horse  stock  of  the  colony  has  risen  into  note  through 
the  production  of  animals  which  have  rendered  bhemselves  famous 
on  the  colonial  turf.  The  demand  for  horaes  suitable  for  remounts 
for  the  cavalry  service  in  India  is  a  continuous  one,  affording  a  ready 
market  for  the  proper  stamp  of  animal*  Shipments  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  that  country.  The  importation »  however,  of  a 
few  really  good  sires  for  the  production  of  carnage-horses,  hunters^ 
and  cavalry  mounts  would  be  a  national  benetit.  The  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  horses  purchased  for  the  troops  in  South  Africa  came 
from  America  clearly  shows  what  a  good  field  we  should  have  in 
this  colony  for  the  production  on  a  large  scale  of  this  class  of  horse. 

Cattle. 
The  colony  possesses  all  the  best  strains  of  blood,  and  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  superior  class  of  cattle  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  settled  districts,  especially  in  the  show  yards.  There  are  two 
Herd-books  published  by  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association — one  for  shorthorns,  the  other  for  breeds  other  than 
shorthorns.  The  value  of  properly  kept  herd-books  is  now  fully 
recognised  io  South  America,  as  all  imported  stud  animals  are 
required  to  be  registered  in  some  herd-  or  stud-book.  New  Zealand 
is  free  from  any  of  the  diseases  so  disastrous  to  horned  stock  in 
other  couDtrieB.     It  is  said  that  Iceland  is  the  only  other  spot  on  the 
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aartb  which  enjoys  the  same  inimunity*  With  a  view  to  maintaining 
this  enviable  position,  the  Government  have  prohibited  vessels  carry- 
ing li?e-fttock  from  iofected  colonies  touching  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
New  Zealand  except  under  certain  conditions.  This  action  is 
deemed  necessary,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pleuro-pneumoiw 
in  Anstralia. 

Dairy  Stock. 

The  breeding  of  first-class  dairy  stock  offers  a  field  for  profitable 
investment.  Milking-cattle  now  command  a  fair  price,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  rearing  of  well-bred  heifer  calves  will  repay  all 
the  time  and  troidjle  bestowed  thereon.  They  most,  however,  be  of 
exceptionally  good  quality  and  from  fine  milking  straios.  Separated 
milk,  althongh  relieved  of  its  butter-fat,  loses  little  of  its  feeding 
value  ;  the  siddition  of  a  little  linseed  meal  will  restore  the  fatty 
constituents,  which,  however,  are  not  the  most  valuable  for  feeding 
purposes.  Ground  oats,  wheat,  or  barley  added  to  the  linseed 
mucilage  will  render  calves  fit  for  the  butcher  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  An  acre  or  so  of  European  flax  should  he  grown  upon 
every  farm  where  stock-rearing  is  carried  on.  The  fattening  of 
calves  for  export  has  not  yet  beeu  attempted  in  the  colony,  although 
there  is  a  very  large  and  lucrative  market  for  veal  calves  in  London, 
ranging  from  £4  to  £6  and  £7  per  head.  Much  has  still  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  dairy  stock  of  the  colony.  The  yield 
of  milk  from  fairly  good  milking-cattle  is  approximately  500  gal. 
per  annum,  althongh  700  gal,  per  head  are  frequently  obtained 
from  selected  herds.  The  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  will  no 
doubt  be  increased  as  more  attention  is  paid  to  breeding,  and  proper 
feeding.  The  general  management  and  feeding  of  dairy  stock  is  a 
question  demanding  immediate  attention.  Kind  treatment  is  essen- 
tial to  success  ;  clean  pastures,  clear  running  water,  and  grasses  of 
the  best  quality  are  all  factors  fully  recognised  wherever  dairying  is 
successfully  carried  out. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  from  milk  passed  tlirough  the  separa* 
tor  is  lib.  for  every  2^  gal.  of  milk  of  10|lb.  ;  so  that  the  average 
cow  produces  anrmally  ^00  lb.  of  butter,  or  5001b,  of  cheese,  which, 
estimated  at  4^.  per  pound,  %vill  be  worth  about  as  much  as  the 
butter, 

The  Dairy  Industry. 

This  industry  has  flourished  throughout  New  Zealand  during  the 
past  year.  Although  the  milk  supply  in  some  districts  was  curtailed 
for  want  of  feed,  the  percentage  of  cream  was  greater  in  proportion. 
Tlie  export  of  butter  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1S99,  reached 
136,086  cwt.,  valued  at  £571,799;  and  of  cheese,  69,440  cwt.,  value 
£141,818  :  or  a  total  of  £713,617,  This  induBtry  is  capable  of  much 
greater  expansion  without  even  increasing  the  number  of  milch 
cattle,  but  by  improvement  in  breeding.  The  Government  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  teaching  the  art  of  butter-making  by 
the  factory  system,  but  little  or  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  the  breeding  of  better  strains  of  cattle  for  thft^ 
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production  of  milk  of  superior  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  this  business  has  now  developed  into  one  of  the 
eettled  industries  of  the  colony,  resulting  in  the  introiioctioo  of  dairy 
experts,  whose  business  is  to  instruct  the  dairy  farmers  and  factory- 
owners  in  all  the  niOBt  approved  methods  of  butter  and  cheese 
manufacture.  Graders  are  employed  examining  all  butter  and 
cheese  for  export,  who  brand  each  packet  with  its  proper  quality. 
Factory -owners  now  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is  folly  to  pay  freight 
on  any  but  the  best  quality  ;  and  this  remark  applies  to  grain  and 
meat  as  well.  We  have  to  compete  against  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Denmark,  Australia,  and  the  Argentine.  New  Zealand 
dairymen  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  raise  dairy  cattle  which  will 
yield  the  maximum  of  milk  of  the  best  quality ;  in  fact,  nothing  but 
intense  farming  will  pay  in  the  future,  applied  to  every  branch. 

The  sterilising  of  milk  to  destroy  the  germs  of  diseases  like 
tuberculosis  is  a  wise  precaution.  The  operation  consists  of  heat- 
ing milk  up  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  cooling  it  rapidly,  a 
process  which  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  bacillus  of  tubercu- 
losis known  to  be  present  in  the  milk  of  affected  cattle.  The 
Government  veterinaries  are  employed  examining  the  cattle,  and  a 
large  number  are  annually  tested  with  tuberculin. 

Pigs. 

These  useful  adjuncts  to  the  dairy  should  hold  a  very  important 
position  on  almost  all  arable  farms.  The  favourite  breed  in  New 
Zealand  is  the  improved  Berkshire.  The  large  and  small  breeds  of 
White  Yorkshire  are  also  to  be  met  with,  hot  are  not  so  generally 
approved  of  as  the  black  pigs.  The  Tarn  worth  pig  has  grown  in 
favour  with  pig-breeders,  aa  they  answer  admirably  for  crossing  with 
black  pigs.  They  are  sought  after  for  producing  bacon  pigs,  making 
more  lean  meat  and  longer  sides  than  the  pure  Berkahires.  Piga 
require  no  better  attention  than  a  good  grass  paddock ,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  roots,  and  a  little  unthreshed  pea-haulm  for  a  few  weeks 
before  killing,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  shelter  from  the  sun  during 
the  warmest  summer  months. 

The  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  pigs  is  a  source  of  wealth 
which  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion.  Several  plants  for  the 
mild  curing  of  bacon  have  been  set  up  at  the  various  freezing- 
factories,  and  by  private  persons  and  firms,  many  of  whom  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  suitable  animals, 
at  prices  which  should  prove  remunerative  to  the  grower.  The 
establishment  of  properly  appointed  pig- farms  is  a  somewhat  costly 
undertaking,  as  all  the  fences  must  be  pig-proof.  Doubtless  this 
consideration  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  some,  while  others  find 
the  breeding  of  lambs  a  sufiSciently  profitable  undertaking,  besides 
causing  much  less  trouble.  The  industry  is  growing  with  the 
increased  demand  and  the  satisfactory  prices  offered  for  pro- 
perly fed  pigs.  There  is,  however^  room  for  an  enormous  expansion 
of  this  branch  of  rural  industry. 
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PoULTBt. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Government  to  foster  this  industry  araj 
gradually  producing  the  hoped-for  resalts.  The  disaemiDation  of 
Better  class  of  poultry  is  showing  good  results  already.  Farmers! 
are  beginning  to  see  that  their  poultry-yard  should  form  no  mean 
auxihary  to  the  general  return  from  the  products  of  the  farm. 
With  such  a  clmxate  as  we  have»  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  hundreds  where  dozens  are  now  produced.  The  department 
in  Victoria  has  done  much  to  (oster  this  industry  amongst  their 
farmers.  They  receive  the  poultry  in  large  nurobera  at  the  Govern- 
ment refrigerating  stores,  where  they  are  sorted,  packed,  and  frozen 
for  shipment,  with  very  good  results. 

The  Fruit  Ikdubtky. 
Prom  the  North  Cape  to  the  Bluff  Hill,  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Middle  Island,  the  cUmate  and  soil  are,  for  the  most  part, 
eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  fruits. 
Generally  BpeaSing,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  apricots,  figs,  walnuts, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  grow 
luxuriantly,  producing  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  In  the  Auckland 
District,  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  flourish :  many  groves  are  now 
bearing,  and  afford  hght  and  pleasant  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons.  This  employment  will  go  on  increasing  as  the  trees 
become  older.  The  olive  flourishes  in  the  North  Island,  bearing 
heavy  crops,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  will  assume  important 
diniensions  at  no  distant  date. 

Vine-growing  is  also  carried  on  with  tolerable  success  in  many 
districts  ;  tons  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  are  sold  in  the  Auckland 
markets  annually.  Signor  Bragato,  an  Italian  wine  expert,  who 
visited  this  colony  in  1895,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are 
DumerouB  locahties  in  both  Islands  admirably  suited  for  growing 
vines  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  raisins. 

Away  in  the  far  north  the  banana  grows  and  ripens  ics  fruit,  but 
it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  ever  enter  into  successful  competition 
with  those  imported  at  so  cheap  a  rate  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Extensive  orchards  of  apples  have  existed  in  Auckland  for  many 
years,  and  are  still  capable  of  producing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  if 
kept  free  from  codHn-moth  and  other  pests.  Orchard-planting  is 
progressing,  and  must  one  day  be  a  very  important  industry.  Central 
Otago  wll  also  become  a  large  fruit-producing  district,  being  free 
from  violent  and  scorching  north-west  winds.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zones  flourish  there ;  all  that  is  required  is  a  hght  railway 
to  tap  the  district. 

The  manufacture  of  cider  is  already  assuming  considerable 
{dimensions,  opening  up  a  ready  market  for  surplus  fruit.  The 
|colonial*made  article  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  with  the  general 
[public. 

The  drying  of  fruit  has  been  fostered  by  the  Governioent,  who 
sent  an  expert  through  some  of  the  apple-growing  districts,  giving 
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practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  artificial  fniit-drying.  A  great  deal 
might  also  be  done  in  bottling  fruits,  and  the  maoufacture  of  fruit- 
wine,  if  only  for  home  consumption,  These  are  industries  hardly  yet 
touched »  but  as  the  orchards  mature  they  may  be  expected  to  expand. 
The  mannfactare  of  jam  is  carried  on  with  much  success^  but 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  further  development  in  this  industry. 

Tkee-plantino, 
With  a  view  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees,  the  Government 
some  five  years  ago  introduced  the  popular  Amencan  institution 
of  Arbor  Day,  It  is,  however,  a  matter  for  regret  that  New 
Zealand  settlers  have  not  as  yet  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tution ^  as  it  was  hoped  they  would.  Millions  of  trees  have  been 
planted  in  this  way  in  the  United  States.  Our  native  forests  are 
fast  disappearing  before  the  woodman's  axe;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  and  supplies  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  artificial  forests,  or 
from  foreign  sources.  Deciduous  trees,  such  as  ash,  elm,  and  beech, 
should  be  largely  planted.  A  small  quantity  of  ash  grown  in 
Canterbury  has  already  come  into  use  for  coachbuildingt  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  competent  experts  to  be  of  excellenl 
quality.  Plantations  of  larch  might  advantageously  be  made  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  foot-hills  skirting  the  Canterbury  Plains  and 
elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  demand  will  arise  for 
large  quantities  of  larch-poles  lor  mining  purposes.  6cc.  The  much- 
despised  Pinm  insignis  has  a  value  far  beyond  what  it  gets  credit 
for.  Its  timber  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  fruit- 
cases.  On  fairly  good  land  it  will  come  into  use  in  less  than  twenty 
years.  It  will  also  be  found  suitable  for  making  butter-boxes.  The 
wood,  if  selected  and  properly  dried,  is  perfectly  free  from  resin  of 
any  kind.  A  day  of  retribution  will  most  assuredly  overtake  this 
colony  for  the  persistent  neglect  to  plant  trees,  to  compensate  in 
some  degree  for  the  wholesale  denudation  of  our  native  forests.  In 
Canterbury  especially  the  work  has  been  grossly  neglected.  The 
Government  are,  however^  taking  some  steps  to  remedy  the  evil^ 
and  it  is  hoped  that  private  enterprise  will  follow  the  good  example. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  long  before  the  close  of  this  century  there 
will  be  a  general  dearth  of  timber  throughout  New  Zealand.  Our 
native  forests  are  still  being  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  demon  tire 
king,  aided  by  a  thoughtless  generation.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  will  be  the  climatic  effect  of  the  denudation  of  large  areas  of 
forest  land.  The  result  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  been  to 
render  rainless  climates  more  moist  by  the  extensive  planting  of 
trees,  while  other  regions,  which  have  been  denuded  of  their  forests, 
have  become  comparatively  barreo  wastes  for  want  of  sufficient 
moistm-e.  The  present  Government,  apparently  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  qoestion,  have  established  nurseries  in  the  North 
and  South  Islands.  The  Tapanui  State  Nursery  and  Forest  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  and  the  work  done  by  the  nurserymen  is  greatly  to 
their  credit.  The  nursery,  some  twenty  acres  in  extent,  and  shortly 
to  be  added  to  and  its  area  doubled,  is  at  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
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Mountains,     The  whole  of  the  land  is  tile-drained  and  in  beamiftii 
order,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  reserved  for  growingi 
fodder,  al!  planted  out  with  seedling  and  yearling  trees,  mostly  bard  ' 
woods — oak,  ash,  and  walnut — with  hard-wood  pines.     Work  in  the 
nursery  was   only  cooutienced   by  the  State  Forester,  Mr.  fl.  P. 
Matthews,  in  May,  1898»  and  it  is  wonderful  to  notice  the  amount 
of  labour  done  in  such  a  short  time.     There  is  no  "  Government 
stroke  "in  the  State  nurseries.     The  forest  to  grow  the  trees  when 
thej"  leave  the  nurseries  is  some  850  acres  in  extent,  in  the  DpperJ 
Pomabaka  Valley,  and  ah'eady  some  thousands  of  trees  are  growinM 
there  most  luxuriantly.    The  forest  is  also  to  be  a  reserve  for  importeal 
game-birds,  but  the  weasels,  stoats,  and  ferrets  with  which  the  country! 
abounds  will  not  allow  them  to  increase.     Black  games  have  been 
turned  out  already,  and  other  birds  are  to  follow,  and  the  nurserymen 
are  to  act  as  honorary  rangers  for  the  Acclimatisation  Society. 

The  following  interesting  paper,  written  by  Mr,  T.  W.  Adams, 
of  Greendale,  Canterbury,  is  highly  iustructive,  and  should  be  noted 
by  all  those  who  propose  planting  on  a  lat^ge  or  small  scale.  The 
paper  treats  on  the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1897-98  on  various 
species  of  forest  trees,  Mr.  Adams's  experience  is  for  the  most  pari  i 
based  on  his  observations  on  the  Canterbury  Plains,  and  on  his  owqI 
estate  at  Greendale,  where  he  has  perhaps  the  most  varied  collec- 
tion of  trees  owned  by  any  person  in  New  Zealand.     He  says: — 

Ofi  Beveral  oacasionB  dry  Eummera  have  been  suoceeded  by  ebiirp  winters. 
II  w&a  so  in  1BS(5.     Both  the  utimnier  and  winter  of  that  yoar  were  very  disat- 
trous  to  all  vegeutioo  on  the  Plain»;  in  f&ot,  mora  so  than  any  other  yeafi  nol  ■ 
even  excepting  the  last    The  drought  was  not  so  long  coDtinued  In  1886  as  on  the  I 
l&at  ocoAAioD,  but  the  heat  for  a  time  was  mtioh  more  intenA?,  and  tboanaiids  of  J 
treei  were  killed.     This  drought  was  followed  by  a  very  severe  winter^  with  longl 
oontmued  frosts,  the  thermometer  registeriog  on  several  nights  Crom  15  to  ^ 
degrees  of  froat ;  and  a  larf^e  number  of  plania  wore  killed,  Mr.  Armstrong  re- 
porting 40  speoiea  of  trees  and  Hbriihs  a«  being  kiikd  in  tbe  CbriBtohurcb  PabUo 
GardetiB,  and  many  otbern  much  damaged. 

Although  the  extremeR  of  beat  and  cold  are  probably  greater  in  Oaoterbury 
Ifaan  Id  any  other  part  of  New  Zoalaod,  yet  I  think  we  have  a  very  fine  olixoatt  J 
here,  with  many  bright  sunny  days,  favourable  both  to  animal  and  vegetablft  I 
life ;  and  when  compared  with  many  other  portions  of  tbe  globe  h  will  be  found  I 
(hat  a  larger  number  of  plan t!i  will  Hourieh  here  than   almoet  anywhere  else  of  I 
the  same  latitude.     While  our  Rummers   are   generally  dry,  a  long  continued   ■ 
drought  is  of  rare  occurrence.     If  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  past,  ie 
would  appear  that  we  may  expect  a  very  dry  summer  about  every  eleven  or  twelve 
years^  as  the  summers  of  1863,  1874,  1886,  and  1897-98  wore  very  dry  ones. 

In  speaking  of  the  drought  of  1886  I  have  said  how  well,  oomparativelyi  the 
trees  went  through  the  long  drought  of  1897-99,  their  shallow  roots  hem g  able  J 
apparently  to  benefit  from  the  frequent  tight  shoffers  that  fell^  and  altbougli  I 
miuiy  were  killed,  still  tbe  slaughter  was  not  so  great  as  on  the  former  ooeaaton,  J 

Another  thing  may  be  noticed,  and  that  is,  ihat  it  depends  iOJliewh*i  oft] 
the  time  when  the  drought  is  most  severe  as  to  its  effects  on  different^  epaoiat^l 
Some  species  make  an  early  growth,  others  are  late  in  starting;  and  should  the 
drought  occur  jtist  when  a  species  is  making  its  most  raptd  growth,  then  is  the 
time  that  it  will  be  most  fatal  to  that  species.    This  will  often  acooixnt  for  tbe 
difference  in  the  effects  of  drought  on  the  vartouii  speoieB  iu  different  yeace — 
■ome  years  one  kmd  supers  badly  and  almost  escapes  the  next.     I  m.ay  here  j 
again  make  a  oomparjson  between  the  effects  of  frost  and  the  effects  of  severeJ 
drought  on  plants.    Trees  that  will  go  through  a  winter  unharmed  if  the  wood^ 
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18  well  ripened  will  l^e  killed  to  the  ground  if  the  frost  Gomes  before  their  growth 
is  l!nighed. 

AltbouRh  first  the  drought  and  then  the  frost  h&va  blasted  oar  hopes  of 
Lftucoess  with  many  goodly  trees,  yet  leBaong  have  been  learned  and  expe nonce 

fnined  that  will  be  of  service  in  th«  future.  li  will  probably  be  a  long  tame 
efore  we  aro  able  to  ppeak  conMently  as  to  tbe  beat  and  most  pio6  table  trees 
I  for  the  Canterbury  Piain^i,  but  the  expericnoe  gained  has  taught  us  that  we 
I  cannot  rely  on  tihe  larob,  Norway  Bpruce,  or  Scotch  pino  for  either  ornament  or 
Ifroit  here^  exoi-pt  under  exceptionally  favourable  ciroumBUncee,  our  climate 
1  being  much  too  dry  for  them  to  succeed  in.  If  wo  turn  to  Australia  we  find  a 
number  of  epeciea  that  are  quite  happy  in  our  driest  summera,  hut  are  altogether 
too  tender  to  pass  through  our  wmters,  and  grow  into  useful  oromaraental  trees. 
So  far,  I  think,  our  greatest  Buccess  has  been  with  Galifornian  trecRt  and  in  Cali- 
fornia wo  have  a  wonderful  wealth  of  forest  to  choose  from,  there  being  no  less 
fenan  eixty  species  of  cone  bearers  on  the  west  coaat  of  America,  moift  of  them  in 
the  State  of  California  ;  besides  theae  there  ara  large  evergreen  oaks,  and  other 
trees.  Of  the  successful  introductions  from  California,  the  Pinus  insignis  and 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Other  pioes  from  there  that 
seem  quite  able  to  withstand  such  droughts  as  we  are  liable  to  are  Pmiis  couUerii, 
P.sabiniana^  P,  ponderosa,  and  its  varieties  P.  jeffreyi  and  b$nthamiana^  also 
P.  fremontiana,  P.  muricata,  and  P.  tuberculala ;  of  the  cypressea,  other  than 
macrocarpa,  C  bentfuimi,  C.knujhtimia,  C.  goveni-ami  may  be  mentioned  ;  ben- 
thami  and  knightiatia  growing  faster  than  Cupresaus  rtwrnocarpa.  But  all  trees 
from  the  went  coast  of  America  will  not  succeed,  those  that  have  failed  being 
almoKt  aa  numerous  as  thoFC  that  have  suooeeded,  and  of  the  failures  those  two 
grand  trees,  Wellingt^Lia  gigant^a  aod  Sequoia  sempermrens  are  conspicuous  and 
much  to  be  regretted,  although  they  may  be  and  should  bo  grown  for  ornament 
where  the  necessary  conditions  are  to  be  found.  In  the  hot  Jake  district  of  the 
North  Island,  judging  from  their  appearance,  they  seem  exactly  suited^  and  will» 
flomeday,  become  a  feature  of  the  district.  Two  other  beautiful  Western  Ame- 
rican trees,  Cupres^us  iawsoniajia  and  Thuja  gigantea ;  both  good  timber-trees 
in  tbeirnative  localities,  aud  very  ornamental  here  when  grown  under  favourable 
conditionf*,  but  both  failed  badly  to  stand  the  severe  weather  in  1897-98,  and 
many  perished.  Cttpressas  nutkaeftsis,  a  tree  very  closely  allied  to  CupressU9 
latusoniafia,  if  one  may  judge  from  about  a  ball  do^en  specimens,  seems  likely  to 
do  well.  Of  the  Piceus  {Abka  of  the  Americans),  not  one  of  them  appears  suit- 
able for  general  planting,  being  killed  by  the  thousand  in  l&SG,  and  in  large 
numbers  by  the  last  drought;  in  some  cases  after  they  bad  reached  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  more. 

The  Piceas  have  not  been  planted  in  sufBcier-t  numbers  to  enable  one  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  value  as  drought-r^si^tirrs,  but  I  l>elieve  they 
will*  or  several  members  of  the  family  will,  pruva  useful  and  very  ornamented 
trees,  particularly  Picea  cottcoJor,  P.  nobilis^  P.  pin&apo^  P.  ptctijtata  and  P. 
nordmannianu.  Of  two  or  three  bunflred  plants  of  Piceas  of  difierent  species, 
not  auy  of  them  were  seriously  injured  b^  the  drought,  and  in  one  case  the 
P.  ptiisapo^  growing  with  Cupressus  lawscniafia,  eacaped,  while  most  of  C.  law- 
soniaita  were  killed.  Liboceai'us  decurrmu  is  another  tree  of  considerable  pro- 
mise for  planting  in  dry  plaops.  as  none  were  destroyed  by  the  drought  out  of 
several  hundreds  in  my  plantations,  but  It  will  require  a  longer  trial  before  their 
success  is  quite  assured. 

Of  the  Japanese  trees,  which  are  quite  a  aucoesa  in  some  parts  of  New  Zea- 
land, scarcely  one  seem^  able  to  b^ar  the  burning  aun  and  heat  of  the  Canterbury 
Plains.  A  few  plants  each  of  many  species  have  been  tried,  and  always  with  the 
same  result— that  the  drought  kille  them,  unless  they  have  the  help  of  an  arti- 
ficial water-supply.  The  Juniper  family  seems  a  bardy  race,  and  few,  if  any, 
were  destroyed  by  the  long  drought ;  they  are  generally  only  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  yet  I  think  they  will  prove  of  considerable  service.  Junipertis  virginiaita 
succeeds  on  the  American  prairies,  and  so  far  has  succeeded  well  on  these  plains. 
The  three  cedars  —  Cedrus  deodara^  Cedrus  ailuniica,  and  the  Lebanon 
cedar^all  thrive  well;  and  out  of  a  few  hundreds  planted  by  me  all  lived 
through  the  bad  seasoni,  and  give  promise  of  saooess,  particularly  the  Afrloao 
one— C^n*4  atlantica. 
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I  mtghb  mention  several  obher  species  o!  the  conifer  family  that  ha?e  b«eii 
tented  in  smalt  numbers,  but  until  they  are  more  fully  developed  no  BatiEfaotory 
conclusions  oan  be  drawn  aa  to  their  ^-orth  here. 

In  Rpealcing  o!  deciduous  trees,  I  have  already  said  that  the  laroh  ia  a  com- 
plete failnre,  and  that  the  oak  suffered  more  in  the  drought  of  1897-98  than  it  had 
on  any  previous  occasion,  altbough  very  few  were  aotually  killed.  Of  the  other 
decidnoua  trees  that  have  been  extengively  planted,  I  may  first  notice  the  wil- 
lows. Most  of  the  willow  familv  reciuire  a  coosiderable  amount  of  mointure  m 
the  soil  for  their  sucoeiiaftit  growth^  and  when  month  after  month  went  by,  and 
the  rains  wore  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  streams  running,  the  willows  presented 
a  very  wretched  appearance,  and,  if  not  actually  dcfltroyed,  several  feet^  or  even 
yards,  of  the  upper  part  ot  the  trees  died  back,  and  they  only  managed  to  live 
through  the  last  mimmer  without,  in  many  cases,  making  any  tiew  growth.  On« 
species  of  willow  and  its  varieties  may  bo  meotionod  as  an  exception  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  inoisture  required  to  grow  thorn.  I  refer  to  the  gon ^.-willow, 
Salix  caprea,  ^lid  IhQ  vt^rieiy  Salix ictzatHlu,  These  will  grow  where  the  elm, 
oakt  and  ash  can  be  grown.  Of  this  I  had  a  good  illuHrration,  having  planted  a 
collection  of  species  of  willow  in  what  was  usually  a  moist  place,  but  whieh 
became  very  dry  ;  the  only  cnos  left  alive  were  ol  the  goat- willow  family.  I 
noticed,  too,  wha'^  I  hod  noticed  before,  that  the  Huniingcion  vtiUovf  (Salixalba), 
was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  drought. 

Of  the  poplar  family,  the  Lombard?  poplar  is  not  only  Huperior  to  aU 
other  poplars  in  its  ability  to  withstand  drought,  bat  I  believe  ia  superior 
to  any  other  dccifiuous  tree  yet  introduced  into  cultivation,  or  at  ali  events 
Into  common  cultivation,  to  8taud  dry  weather.  The  grey  poplar,  too 
(Popuhis  canescens),  seems  capable  of  withstanding  a  considerable  amount 
of  dry  weatiier  ;  but  the  halc^am  poplar  {P.  baUamifera)  ii  soon  killed  if 
the  roots  are  not  withm  the  reach  of  water.  On  the  Amffioan  prairies  a  species 
of  poplar  known  aH  cotton  wood  {P.  niimoH/era)  is  very  largely  depended  on  for 
shelter;  other  dcLiduous  trees  that  thrive  on  the  dry  plains  of  Karjsas  and 
Nebranka  are  the  hlaok  walnut  {Juglu^is  ni^ra),  the  negunda  and  silver  maples, 
the  red  elm  {Uhmi^i  fulva}^  the  greti>n  as^i  {Fraj:inu4i  vtruiis),  and  the  Cataipim 
spccioio.  Having  had  some  experience  of  each  of  them,  except  the  ailvifr  mapla^ 
I  think  they  are  e(|ually  suited  for  the  Canterbury  Piama  ;  bat  it  ia  too  early  10 
speak  with  perfect  confidence.  The  Americans  are  nothing  jf  they  are  not  prac- 
tical, and  much  valuable  iuformation  may  be  gathered  from  their  experience  of 
tree-plantiug  on  the  prairies,  although  the  conditions  difier  somewhat,  our 
winters  not  heing  so  severe  as  theirs  leaves  us  a  much  greater  number  of  ever- 
greens to  «*elect  from  suitable  for  planting  here.  ■ 

To  mention  all  the  species  of  trees  growing  in  Canterbury  is  annecessarT^^^ 
but  of  the  common  Knropean  trees  we  have  the  walnut,  a^h,  beech,  elm,  Spaniah 
chestnut,  and  maple,  all  growing  with  more  or  less  success ;  but  generally  they 
are  of  very  slow  growth  when  compared  with  evergreen-j  of  the  pine  and  cypress 
families ;  and  less  able  to  endure  our  very  dry  summerH,  particularly  the  hot 
windsi  which  break  up  and  destroy  thsir  broad  leaves,  and  thus  the  winds  are 
more  detrimental  to  their  growth  than  even  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  Some  of  the 
maples  give  considerable  promise  of  being  successfully  grown,  as  they  have 
passed  through  the  bad  seasons  with  less  injary  than  many  others  of  the 
deciduous  trees.  Tnose  suffering  but  little  are  the  English  maple  {Actr 
campestre}^  the  box  elder  [Ac^sr  ttegando},  and  the  silver  maple  {Acer  dasf^^ 
carpum) ;  these  three  species  give  good  promise  of  success,  and  should  tyiey  comttl 
to  be  at  all  generally  planted  they  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  autuma^ 
by  their  bright  tints.  Tne  sycamore  and  the  sugar  maple  d:»  not  succeed  at  all 
wellj  and  can  only  be  recommended  for  planting  when  the  position  is  near  to 
water.  Several  other  maples  have  been  introduced,  but  are  not  in  sufl&cient 
numbers  to  allow  one  to  form  any  reliable  opinion  as  yet  of  uheir  fitness  for 
general  planting,  or  how  they  will  bear  tbe  occasional  droughts  of  our  summers. 
Neither  the  walnut,  beech,  or  Spanisli  chestnut  grow  satisfactorily  on  the  Ptainfl 
except  where  their  roots  are  within  reach  of  water.  The  leaves  of  the  elm  are 
not  so  much  injured  by  the  hot  winds  as  many  other  trees,  and  it  makes  a  better 
i;rowya  than  the  ash,  which  lufiers  very  much  from  the  loss  of  its  leaves  by  wind* 
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To  close :  Briefly,  ibe  eieots  of  the  loog  dry  seasoDfl  of  1897  and  1898,  mih 
our  prcviooii  ©xperieooe^  h&a  been  lo  show  that  we  eannot  grow  auceesaf ally  thd 
treee  that  are  most  depended  on  in  Briiain,  aiKjh  aa  tbe  laroh^  fipruoe,  Sooteh 
pine,  &c:  tbat  we  have  no  native  trees  that  give  promise  of  success  on  the 
PJains ;  but  in  a  number  of  species  introduced  from  various  parts  of  the  world  we 
have  several  trees  that  we  may  hope  will  prove  able  io  vvithacatid  all  the  ohatiReB 
of  our  o]imat6|  and  afford  good  timber,  and  give  the  necessary  shelter,  shade^ 
ftnd  oroameist. 

Pbospects  of  SmaIxL  Farmers. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  events  in  other  ecu  otries, 
BO  far  as  they  affect  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  Zealand,  have 
coDJe  to  the  conclusion  that  New  Zealand  will  have  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  quality  of  her  agricultural  exports  than  has  been 
given  to  them  in  the  past.  Our  fajrmers  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  such  countries  as  Australia  and  South  America,  where  land  is 
80  much  cheaper^  and  w^  here  mutton  and  beef  of  good  quality  can  be 
produced ;  for  cheap  meat  these  must  command  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Happily  for  New  Zealand,  our  climate  and  pastures  are  such 
that  we  can  not  only  produce  nmtton  equal  to  the  tine&t  English  or 
Scotch »  but  w^e  can  produce  more  per  acre  than  can  be  done  in 
Australia.  Our  dairy -produce  is  now  second  to  none,  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  system  of  manufacture. 

Owing  to  her  humid  climate  and  fertile  soil  New  Zealand  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  smaU  holdings.  Men  of  slender 
means  can  easily  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
always  provided  they  know  something  of  tho  work  they  undertake, 
and  are,  with  their  famihes,  willing  to  work  hard  and  live  frugally 
for  a  few  years.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  with  a  few"  cows 
and  pigs,  together  with  poultry  and  bees,  to  make  a  good  living,  as 
markets  for  these  products  are  now  being  opened  up  in  England, 
and  there  is  a  good  local  market  if  the  goods  are  properly  prepared. 
There  is  also  a  continuous  demand  for  the  supply  of  coastal  and 
ocean-going  steamers.  The  facilities  now  given  for  obtaining  land 
and  money  at  reasonable  rates  offer  great  inducements  to  persons  to 
settle  upon  the  land.  This  is  amply  illustrated  at  Cheviot*  where  a 
fine  estate  has  been  cut  up  into  moderate-sized  farms,  and  let  to 
farmers  on  perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  representing  4  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase- money.  Prosperous  homes  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
settlement-  Its  success  will  be  assured  when  the  proposed  line  is 
completed,  connecting  the  settlement  by  rail  with  the  local  markets 
and  the  port  of  shipment.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
North  Island  adapted  for  farming,  and  much  land  there  is  being 
taken  up. 


NEW    ZEALAND    HEMP. 
[Supplied  by  Mc.  JoH2?  Holmks.j 
Few  tnatters  are  of  greater  importance  to  a  colony  than  the  de- 
velopment of  its  natural  resources 

One  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  New  Zealand  as  a  producing 
country  is  the  large  area  of  Fhormium  tetiax. 
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To  those  resident  outside  New  Zealand  it  may  be  of  interest  lo 
learn  that  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  grows  plenti- 
fully without  cultivation  both  in  the  North  and  South  Islands. 
The  heaviest  returns  are  obtained  from  the  M  an  aw  at  u  distric!;, 
about  eighty  miles  from  Weiiiagton,  where  the  swamp  lands  in  and 
around  Fox  ton  have  produced  as  much  as  40  tons  of  raw  materioi 
to  the  acre.  The  price  paid  by  the  hemp-millers  varies  from  time 
to  time  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  fibre  market. 
Owners  of  large  blocks  of  land  bearing  the  raw  material  have  ' 
received  very  remunerative  royalties  for  the  right  of  cutting, . 
These  have  averaged  from  2a.  6d.  to  os,  per  ton,  dependent  upon 
the  district  from  which  the  supply  is  obtainable,  but  the  average  ' 
pi  ice  in  the  Fox  ton  district  during  the  past  year  represents  about 
3q.  per  ton  on  the  raw  materiaL  Taking  an  estimate  of  3s.  per 
ton  with  an  average  crop  of  25  tons  to  the  acre,  it  will  thus  be 
seen  that  property-owners  have  in  such  cases  netted  £S  15s.  per 
acre,  while  others  have  obtained  as  high  as  £6  per  acre  from  land 
which  for  the  most  part  is  unsuitable  for  any  other  cultivation.  It 
requires  on  the  average  between  7  and  8  tons  of  green  blades  to 
make  1  ton  of  dressed  fibre. 

The  hemp  industry  has  gone  through  various  fluctuations  since 
the  Maoris  first  began  to  export  to  the  Sydney  market  their  hand- 
dressed  fibre.  Between  1828  and  1832  the  Natives  shipped  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  pounds'  worth  to  New  South  Wales.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  after  1861  that  machine -dressed  fibre  began  to 
be  known. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  export  of  hemp  from  1863  to 
1899:— 


Year. 

WeiBht. 
Tons. 

Year. 

Weight. 
Tons. 

Value- 
rs 

1853 

i6 

1,046 

1877 

1 ,053 

18,8:^ 

1854 

48 

1,563 

1878 

623 

10,666 

1856 

150 

4,674 

1879 

445 

7.874 

1856 

22 

552 

1880 

915 

15.9U 

1857 

88 

710 

1881 

1,806 

26,ddSt 

1858 

64 

1,516 

188  J? 

3,040 

41,d5<l^ 

lB5y 

77 

1,693 

1883 

2,0«4 

37,586 

1860 

61 

1,240 

1884 

1,624 

24.500 

1861 

2 

43 

1B85 

1,112 

16,863 

1662 

13 

261 

1886 

1,148 

16,177 

1863 

13 

251 

1887 

1,578 

25,09* 

186i 

7 

170 

1888 

4,042 

75.^ 

1865 

3 

75 

1889 

17,084 

361.  ld£ 

i8i:c 

45 

996 

1890 

*J  1.158 

381.789 

1867 

lae 

4.256 

1891 

15,809 

281, &14 

JiB68 

584 

8,137 

1892 

12,793 

214,541 

Boo 

2,027 

45,245 

1893 

12,587 

219, 87i^ 

■§70 

5»470 

182,578 

1894 

4,677 

66.d5# 

■Iti 

4,348 

90,611 

1895 

1,806 

21|04lli 

SiT9 

3,986 

99,405 

1896 

2,968 

d2,98o 

k878 

6,454 

143,799 

1897 

2,769 

30,674 

S87i 

2,039 

37.690 

1898 

4,860 

74«Sd6 

Bsfij 

689 

11,742 

1899 

10,371 

184,411 

HK 

897 

18.285 
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It  is  renmrkable  tliat»  so  far,  do  process,  iiiechaoical  or  chemical, 
has  been  invented  capable  of  preparing  fibre  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  Natives  fully  sixty  years  ago,  but  the  Government  has 
encouraged  the  industry  by  offering  two  bonuses  of  £1,750  and 
£250  respectively  for — (1.)  The  best  process  (mechanical  or  chemical) 
for  dressing  which  shall  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
improve  the  qualitVt  aud  increase  Che  quantity  of  dressed  fibre  pro- 
duced from  a  given  weight  of  the  raw  material,  (2.)  The  best  pro- 
cess for  ntihsin^  the  waste  products  of  the  hemp^viz.,  tow. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wellington  is  always  willing 
to  supply  the  fullest  information  concerning  the  conditions  of  the 
above  bonuses,  The  time  for  receiving  applications  expired  on  the 
31  St  March  last,  and  a  number  of  applications  have  been  received 
which  are  now  under  consirleration.  Should  the  Commissioners 
appointed  not  find  any  of  the  processes  submitted  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions laid  down,  in  such  case  the  Government  will  extend  the 
time  for  a  further  period,  to  enable  others  who  have  spent  years 
of  valuable  time  and  large  sums  of  money  in  experiments  to  per- 
fect their  varions  processes.  Tliere  are  inventors  and  engineers 
resident  io  thif^  colony  worthy  of  the  best  consideration  for  the 
persistent  efforts  made  by  them  to  perfect  their  several  plans  with 
a  view  of  still  further  improving  the  quality  of  the  fibre  for  exports 

With  the  wider  knowledge  gained  during  ray  investigation  of  th& 
fibre  markets  of  Europe,  the  United  States  of  x^merica,  and  Canada, 
when  comraisaioned  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  the  pro- 
ducers, I  am  convinced  that  a  large  and  profitable  market  can  be 
found  for  New  Zealand  hemp.  But  compulsory  grading  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  absolutely  independent  and  competent  men  is. 
essential  to  spcure  the  supply  of  a  standard  article  of  uniform 
quality. 


THE  COAL-DEPOSITS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

[By  P.  Gal\  IN,  Secretary  Miaing  Bureau.] 

All  the  formations  in  New  Zealand  which  contain  workable  seams 
of  coal  belong  to  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  and  to  the  Tertiary  or 
Cenozoic  epochs.  The  quality  of  the  coal  found  in  this  colony  ts 
extremely  varied,  some  of  it  being  for  all  practical  purposes  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  much  of  the  coal  used  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  is  of  a  comparatively  inferior 
description,  though  it  still  has  a  great  local  value  as  a  fuel  in  tbe 
districts  where  it  occurs.  The  coals  found  in  New  Zealand  have 
baen  divided  into  two  groups,  under  the  terms  hydrous  and 
anhydrous  coals,  or  those  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
water  chemically  combined  with  them,  and  those  which  may  b& 
assumed  to  have  been  deprived  of  that  water  by  a  chemical  change. 
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I.  Hydrous  Coals. 

The  hydrous  coals  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as  lignites, 
pitch  coals,  and  glance  coals.  A  point  worthy  of  remark  is  that 
where,  as  in  Europe,  the  deposits  of  brown  coal  (or  lignite,  as  it  is 
usually  termed)  occur  generally  in  beds  of  immense  thickness,  bat 
confined  to  limited  areas,  those  of  New  Zealand  form  regular  seams 
of  moderate  thickness,  and  associated  with  alternating  beds  of  cliiy. 
shale,  and  sandstone,  somewhat  as  with  the  older  coal  fonuation 
of  carboniferous  age.  As  a  rule,  the  hydrous  coal-measures  he  od 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  axial  rocks  in  the  South  Island,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  main  axis  in  the  North  Island ;  whereas  the  anhy- 
drous coalfields  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  west  coast  of  the  South 
Island.  The  hydrous  coal  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  hard  and  glosjsy, 
and  frequently  contains  a  quantity  of  fossil  resin,  this  being  due  to 
the  remains  of  an  Araucaria  somewhat  allied  to  the  kauri  of  the 
North  Island. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  hydrous  coal  is  its  weight  in  proportion 
to  bulk,  and  its  tendency  to  crack  and  break  into  small  fragments 
by  desiccation  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  different 
varieties  of  hydrous  coals,  however,  are  not  all  equally  subject  to 
this  defect,  and  some  of  the  better  qualities  of  glance  coal  are  scarcely 
affected  in  this  way.  Partly  on  this  account  the  hydrous  coals  may 
be  divided  into  three  sub-groups  :^ 

(1.)  Lignite,  or  comraoo  brown  coal,  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  water,  and  in  which  a  womiy  structure  is  very  apparent, 

(2,)  Pitch  coal,  in  which  there  is  still  a  high  percentage  of 
water,  and  frequently  a  woody  structure  is  seen.  Its  aspect  is 
glossy,  dark-brown,  or  black,  and  does  not  soil  the  fingers.  Usually, 
this  coal  desiccates  freely  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 

(3.)  Glance  coal  is  hard  and  semi- laminated  with  bright  and  dull 
laminae,  as  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coals  ;  contains  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  water  generally  than  the  other  two  sub-groups,  and  does 
not  desiccate  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  seldom  shows  woody 
structures;  and  constitutes  an  excellent  steam-coal  for  stationary 
engines  and  railway  purposes,  but  is  inferior  in  this  respect  for  ocean- 
going steamers  to  the  anhydrous  coals. 

The  hydrous  coals  are  extensively  developed  throughout  the 
coastal  and  interior  regions  of  southern  and  eastern  Otago,  while  an 
inferior  quality  of  lignite  is  abundant  in  Central  Otago.  The  better- 
known  fields  are  Nightcaps,  in  Southland ;  Kaitangata,  in  Bruce 
County  ;  Green  Island,  near  Dunedm  ;  Shag  Point,  m  the  0am aru 
district.  North-eastern  Otago ;  the  Waiau  Valley,  in  Southern  Can- 
terbury :  the  Ashburton  district  and  Malvern  Hills,  in  Central  Canter- 
bury ;  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  in  the  higher  seams  in 
the  Brunner  field ;  in  the  Inangahua  Valley  most  of  the  seams  musi 
be  regarded  as  pitch  and  glance  coals ;  while  the  coals  of  Puponga 
and  West  Wanganui  belong  to  these  subdivisions,  those  of  Pu- 
ponga being  a  high-class  glance  coal. 
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On  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island  the  coals  of  the  Mokau 
Valley  are  glance  coals :  the  field  extends  east  to  the  Wangaoui 
Eiver,  in  which  part  the  coals  are  not  of  quite  eqaal  value.  Pitch 
coals  are  found  in  tlie  district  of  Kawhia,  on  the  north -west  aide  of 
the  range  from  the  Mokau  Valley.  In  the  Lower  Waikato  Valley 
there  are  extensive  deposits  of  both  glance  and  pitch  coals,  of  which 
Taupiri  exemplifiefi  one  forni  (glance  coal)  and  Miranda  and  Surrey 
Hills  the  other  {pitch  coal).  These  coal-measures  extend  along  the 
west  coast  of  Auckland,  between  Kawhiar Harbour  and  the  Waikato 
Heads,  Glance  coals  are  found  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whaogareij  and  from  thence  to  Hikurangi,  where,  and  also  at 
N  gun  guru,  giance  coal  of  a  superior  description  is  found,  and  is 
I  Bouietiines  classed  as  semi- bituminous.  Lastly,  the  well-known  coal 
of  Kawakawa,  which  is  semi- bituminous,  in  the  most  northerly  of 
the  hydrous  coalfields  of  New  Zealand. 

II.  Anhydrous  Coai*s. 

Under  this  group  have  been  classed  all  the  coals  found  in  New 

Zealand  which  resemble  in  quality  the  coals  imported  from  England 

Land  Australia.     The  composition  of   the   coals  comprised   in  this 

f  group  is  very  varied,  but  is  not  more  so  than  is  usually  found  in 

different  coal-seams  in  other  countries.     The  only  point  in  which 

as  a  class  they  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  characteristics  which  are 

I  laid  down  as  requisite  for  a  perfect  steam-fuel  is  in  the  sohdity  and 

toughness  which  enables  the  coal  to  withstand  the  constant  attrition 

it  must  experience  from  the  motion  of  the  vessel.     This  defect  is^ 

however,  comparatively  insignificant,  and  is  more  than  compensated 

I  for  (except  in  a  few^  instances)  by  ihe  purity  of  the  coal,  its  tendency 

^  to  cake,  and  the  facility  with  which  complete  combustion  can  be 

effected  ;  so  that  the  loss  by  the  formation  of  cinders  will  be  much 

below  the  average* 

The  most  important  development  of  the  coal-seams  in  this  class 
I  is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  where  the  formation  occurs 
1  resting  on  a  surface  generally  of  metamorphic  and  crystalline  rock. 
Beginning  in  the  south,  the  first  development  of  this  coal  is  between 
the  Haast  and  Paringa  Rivers ;   next,  the  Grey  Valley  Coalfields, 
consisting  of  the  Brnnner  area,  Coal  Creek,  and  Blackball,  and  an 
I  as  yet  unexplored  area  on  the  Paparoa  Mountains,  between  Totara 
[Flat  and  Bullock   Creek   on   the  westerly  »ide ;    then    the  Mount 
Eochfort,  Ngakawau.  and  Mokiliinui  coal  areas,  lying  between  the 
lower  parts  of  the  BuUer  and  the  Mokihinui  Eivers.     The  Wallsend 
and  Pa  k  a  wan  Mines,  in  the  Colling  wood  district,  also  contain  bitu- 
minous coals,  but  the  actual  extent  of  the  area  has  not  yet  been 
I  explored. 
I  III.  Anthbacite  Coals. 

In  connection  with  both  the  hydrous  and  anhydrous  coals  there 

are  developmants  of  anthracite.     Associated  with  the  hydrous  coals 

there  are  the  anthracite  coals  of   the   Acheron   Biver,   within  the 

Rakaia   Valley,  in   Canterbury,  and  of  the  Broken  River,   in   the 

J7 
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Waimakariri  basin ;  these  are,  however,  local  and  uniinportant. 
In  connection  with  the  bituminous  coals  there  is  a  6  ft.  seam  of 
anthracite  in  the  valley  of  the  Fox  River,  ten  miles  80uth*west  of 
Charleston, 

Quantity  of  Coal  raised  in  New  Zealand, 

According  to  the  coal-niining  statistics,  the  total  quantity  of  coal j 

raised  in  the  colony  up  to  the  31st  December,  1899,  was  13,458,8801 

tons,    of    which   10,855,61^  tons  are   credited  to  the  South  audi 

2,603.268  tons  to  the  North  Island.  | 

The  output  of  coal  during  the  year  1899  was  976,234  tons,  of  which 
588,036  tons  were  classed  as  bituminous  or  semi -bituminous  coal, 
37,835  tons  pitch  coal,  314,542  tons  brown  coal,  and  34,821  tonslig*  J 
nite.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  total  output  was  less  than  a  quarter  1 
of  a  million  tons  ;  this  year  it  will  probably  exceed  a  million  tOQB, 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  development  of  our  coal-measurea  has 
kept  pace  with  the  numerous  and  growing  industries  which  are  dis- 
tributed  th rough o!it  the  colony. 

Some  particulars  of  the  operations  of  two  of  the  leading  coal  com- 
panies will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  ■ 

The  Westport  Oojil  Company  (Limited). 
This  company's  leases  comprise  5,430  acres  of  the  BuUer  Coal  Re- 
serve, held  from  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  ninety -nine  years.  One  of 
these,  the  Coalbrookdalt!,  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Westport,  at 
a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  from  that  town,  and  lies  between  the 
head- waters  of  the  Waratea  Creek  and  the  Waimangaroa  River.  The 
lease  contains  an  area  of  2,480  acres,  the  well-known  Coalbrookdale 
seam,  wliich  has  been  traced  through  the  property,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  15  ft,  to  20  ft.  The  position  of  the  workings,  situated  as 
they  are  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea,  renders  special  appliances  j 
necessary  for  bringing  the  coal  down  to  the  railway  which  conveys  it  I 
to  Westport,  Within  the  distance  of  a  mile  the  fall  is  no  less  than 
1,700  ft.  The  descent  is  accomplished  by  two  inoiines,  the  upper  being 
33  chains  in  horizontal  length,  with  a  total  vertical  fall  of  830  ft. 
on  a  grade  of  1  in  1-3.  The  lower  incline  is  50  chains 
in  length,  with  a  fall  of  864  ft.  in  that  distance,  the  maxi- 
mum grade  being  1  in  2*2.  The  inclines  are  worked  by  direct 
rope  -  haulage,  and  the  descending  weight  is  utilised  to  haul 
up  the  empty  return  wagons.  A  4  in.  steel -wire  rope  is 
used,  to  which  the  wagons  are  attached  on  starting  down  the 
incline,  the  gross  weight  of  the  load,  wagon  included,  being  about 
11  tons.  Special  brakes  are  required  for  lowering  loads  of  such 
weight  over  such  a  steep  incline.  The  brake  employed  resembles  a 
direct-acting  horizonal  win  ding- engine,  but  the  action  is  exactly  the 
converse.  Water  is  used  to  check  the  action  of  the  pistons  instead 
of  steam  to  give  them  motion.  The  water  is  drawn  off  at  each 
stroke,  and  its  place  supplied  by  cold  water,  as  the  intense  strain 
would  otherwise  raise  it  to  boiling-point.     The  incline  is  laid  with 
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flat-bottome<l  rails,  401b.  to  the  yard.  At  the  top  it  is  a  three-railed 
line  (a  double  line),  where  the  ascendiDg  and  descending  wagons 
pass  each  other,  and  a  single  line  on  the  lower  portion.  The 
average  number  of  wagons  lowered  per  hour  is  about  fifteen.  The 
wagons  are  lowered  to  the  foot  of  the  incline ,  and  are  then  taken  by 
locomotive  over  the  company's  railway-line  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Government  line  at  Waimangaroa,  thence  over  the  last- 
mentioned  line  to  Westport.  The  task  of  bringing  the  coal 
from  the  various  workings  to  the  head  of  the  incline  requires 
appliances  of  a  different  kind  from  those  just  described.  What  is 
called  the  endless-rope  system  is  need.  The  main  line  of  this  is 
about  two  miles  long,  and  is  connected  with  two  subsidiary  lines. 
The  line  is  worked  by  a  3  5  in.  steel  rope,  coiled  in  four  turns  round 
a  surging*druni»  6  ft,  8  in.  in  diameter  and  faced  with  steel.  The 
Coalbrookdale  branch  is  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  follows  the 
direction  of  the  Waimangaroa  Stream  in  a  south  and  south- wee t 
direction.  The  other  line,  known  as  the  Iron  Bridge  line,  crosses 
the  Waimangaroa  and  opens  up  the  field  to  the  south-east.  On 
both  lines  the  grades  are  somewhat  steep  in  places.  The  stififest 
grade  on  the  main  line  is  1  in  10,  on  the  feeding  lines ;  it  is  1  in  5 
on  the  Iron  Bridge  line  ;  and  1  in  14  7  on  the  Coalbrookdale,  The 
Coalbrookdale  line  is  all  above  ground*  At  the  top  of  the  incline  is 
situated  the  Township  of  Dennis  ton.  Here  are  situated  the  screens 
for  screening  the  coals,  and  the  company's  carpenters'  and  black- 
smiths* shops,  which  are  furnished  with  all  the  latest  appliances. 
The  incline  was  designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Young  Brothers,  engineers,  of  Westport. 

The  lease  at  Millerton,  which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  north- 
east from  the  Coalbrookdale  workings,  contains  2,950  acres.  The 
coal  is  of  a  uniformly  good  quality,  the  seam  being  from  8  ft,  to  24  ft. 
thick.  At  this  colliery  a  large  endless-rope-haulage  system  has 
been  adopted  to  lower  the  coal- tubs  from  the  mine  to  the  heapstead 
and  screens  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  1,500  ft,  befow.  The  hydraulic 
brake  at  the  top  of  the  lower  incline,  which  is  probably  the  largest 
piece  of  machinery  in  the  colonies,  was  constructed  by  Anderson  and 
Co.,  of  Ghristchureh.  The  centre  shaft  is  12  in*  diameter  and  9  ft. 
long;  the  surging-drum,  round  which  the  rope  is  coiled  three  times 
and  a  half,  is  12  ft.  diameter.  The  rope  was  manufactured  by 
George  Cradock  and  Co.,  Wakefield,  England,  from  Cradock's 
improved  plough -steel,  and  has  a  breaking-strain  of  101  tons.  The 
cylinders  and  pass-pipes  are  tested  to  5001b.  per  square  inch.  In 
addition  to  the  hydraulic  brake,  there  is  a  powerful  strap  brake 
which  can  be  applied  in  case  of  emergency,  or  when  bringing  load 
to  a  dead  stop.  The  lower  incline  is  50  chains  long,  has  an  average 
grade  of  1  in  3  75  over  the  whole  length,  and  will,  when  fully  loawied, 
nave  fifty  lull  tubs  and  fifty  empty  ones  on  alternate  sides.  As  the 
tubs  carry  17^  cwt,  of  coal  each,  and  the  rope  runs  from  two 
miles  and  a  half  to  three  miles  pet  hour,  the  output  is  expected  to 
reach  1,600  tons  in  eight  hours'  work.     The  upper  incline  is  51  chains 
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long,  and  extends  28  chains  into  the  mine,  making  a  total  lenj^h 
79  chaiiiB.  It  is  worked  with  a  hydraulic  brake  made  by  A,  and  T. 
Burt,  Dunedin.  The  average  grade  throughout  the  whole  length  is 
1  in  15,  and  when  fully  loaded  will  have  seventy-nine  full  and 
Beventy-tjine  empty  tubs  on  alternate  sides :  its  capacity  is  the 
aame  as  the  lower  incline.  At  the  foot  the  screening  plant  is  fully 
up  to  date.  The  shaking  screen,  with  side  tippler,  was  constracted 
by  the  Anchor  Company,  Nelson :  its  capahihties  are  400  tons  of 
screened  coal  in  eight  hours.  There  are  two  shoots  for  unscreened 
coal,  with  picking-tables  complete  ;  and  storage-bins,  capable  of  hold- 
ing over  1,500  tons  of  tinsrreened  and  small  coal,  are  in  daily  use. 
The  hydraulic  rams  for  opening  and  closing  the  bin -doors  are  also  the 
product  of  the  Anchor  Company.  The  smithy  is  supplied  with  all 
the  latest  appliances  for  tub-making  and  for  effecting  heavy  repairs 
without  loss  of  time.  The  whole  of  the  screening  plant  and  smithy 
machinery  is  driven  by  water-power.  On  the  whole,  the  installation 
ftt  Mitlerton  Colliery  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind 
in  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

The  annual  output  of  coal  from  1883  up  to  the  present  has  been 
as  follows  :■ — 


1833 
1884 

1885 
18S6 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


34,997  tonn. 

1892 

74,319     „ 

1893 

47,748     . 

1894 

73,933     . 

1895 

115,940     . 

1896 

180, il8     , 

1897 

163,914     - 

1898 

160,240     , 

1899 

im.GOi     . 

198,190  ion« 

223,611  , 

S15,77u  . 

183,744  . 

211,47^  , 

348.617  - 

279,541  , 

397,016  . 


Total  output  from  commeticenienti  2,676,773  tonst 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  output  has  steadily  increased.  The 
capacity  of  the  mines  is  now  equal  to  an  output  of  1,500  tons  in 
eight  hours.     The  company  has  paid  dividends  as  under: — 

1887  . .  . .  2)  per  oeot.     !  1694  . ,  6  p^r  o^nL 

1888  ,.  .,  . ,  6    .       1895 

1889  , 
1890 
1891  ,  , 
1892,. 
1893  . . 


Dividends  paid  equal  4^  percent,  on  capital  from  commencement 
of  company  in  1882* 

At  one  time  the  coDjpany  acquired  colliers  for  transporting  its 
own  produce  ;  hut  after  a  short  trial  it  was  found  advisable  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  to  trust  for  transportation  to  local  steamship 
companies.  The  company  employs  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
hands  in  alL     Since  its  formation  the  company  has  paid  away  in — 


6        . 

1896  . . 

.  6 

Notiividoud/ 

1897  . . 

61 

7^  per  eeni. 

1898  , . 

.  7 

74      „ 

1899  . . 

71 

n    . 

•   'Attribute 

kd  to  strike. 
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Wages 

Royalty,  rail  way- haul  age,  rates  and  taxoH 

Freights  to  locsi  carriers 

Stores 

Hew  vvorki 

Kspaira  and  suadri^ 

Making  a  total  of 


. .  455,015 

. .  630,835 

. .  76  838 

..  231,005 

. .  2S,S14 

£2,264J90 


The  superiority  of  Weatport  coal  has  been  proved  by  teats  made 
at  the  Woolwich  Dockyard,  and  the  escape  of  H.M.S.  "Calliope" 
from  the  disaster  that  befell  the  other  warships  during  the  hurricane 
at  Apia  in  1889  was  attributable  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that 
Westporfc  coal  enabled  her  to  steer  clear  of  the  reefs  in  the  teeth  of 
the  hurricane.  The  extensive  improvements  carried  out  at  the  Port 
of  Westport  afford  considerable  shipping  facilities^  enabling  the 
company  to  fulfil  large  orders  in  an  expeditious  manner,  and  to  place 
superior  coal  in  the  market. 

The  area  of  coal  in  the  company's  leases  has  been  accurately 
ascertained;  explorations  have  been  carried  out  in  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  manner ;  numerous  bores  have  been  pot  down  to  the 
coal ;  the  outcrops  have  been  carefully  explored,  and  the  area  clearly 
defined.  The  area  of  coal  known  to  exist  in  the  company's  property 
will,  it  is  estimated,  enable  the  present  output  to  be  maintained 
during  the  next  century. 

Taupiri  Coal-mines,  Hontly,  Waikato. 

The  various  coaUraines  in  the  Huntly  districfc  are  now  araalga- 
mi^ted^  under  the  title  of  "The  Taupiri  Coabraines  (Limited).''  They 
comprise  Ralph's  Taupiri  Colliery,  Taupiri  Extended  Colliery,  Tau- 
piri Reserve,  and  Waikato  Mines.  The  latter  colliery  is  not  working 
at  present,  but  the  other  three  are  in  fall  lowing. 

At  lialph's  Mine  there  are  two  shafts,  the  winding  one  beings 
190  ft.  deep.  The  present  workings  are  all  either  under  the  Waikato 
River  or  across  it  under  the  opposite  side  from  the  shafts.  Where 
sunk  through,  the  coal-seam  was  of  exceptionalthickuess,  being  fully 
60  ft.  Across  the  Waikato  River,  on  its  western  side,  various  bore- 
holes show  a  thickness  of  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  The  height  of  coal  taken 
out  in  the  present  workings  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  20  ft.  The  pillars  are  left  in  permanently  for 
the  support  of  the  roof,  and  are  90  ft.  in  width,  except  under  the  river, 
where  an  a<lditional  4  ft.  ia  left.  The  bords  are  14  ft.  in  width,  and 
are  broken  away  narrow  from  the  levels  for  greater  security  to  the 
roof  The  winding  is  done  by  a  small  engine  on  the  second  motion ^ 
and  the  underground  haulage  by  ao  engine  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
dip  driven  on  the  direct  system — that  la,  the  empty  skips,  in  their 
running  down  th©  engine-plane,  unwind  the  rope  by  which  the  full 
skips  are  hauled  up.  The  pumping  is  done  by  two  of  Tangye's 
duplex  pumps.  The  ventilation  is  natural,  aided  by  the  heat  of  the 
steam-pipes,  by  which  a  current  of  over  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
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minute  is  circulatecL     It  is  iu tended  to  erect  shaking  screens  and 
new  poppet-heads,  as  the  present  surface  fit^up  is  r&ther  cramped. 

Taupiri  Extmdcd  Colliery. — The  workings  at  this  loine  are  in  two 
districts,  one  of  these  under  the  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the 
Waikato  River  £roni  Lake  Hakanoa,  and  the  other  under  that  lolce. 
Otherwise  they  are  similar  to  those  in  Ralph^s  mioe^  and  in  hotb  bore- 
holes  are  put  up  in  the  roof-coal  every  5  yards  to  insure  a  thickness  of 
9  ft.  of  coal  being  left  as  a  roof.  There  are  two  shafts,  170  ft.  and 
204  ft.  in  depth  respectively,  both  hned  with  cast-iron  cylinders,  as 
there  is  a  layer  of  quicksand  above  the  fireclay,  which  in  mostpla 
overlies  the  coal.  A  good  current  of  air  is  circulated  by  a  Wade 
(an.  The  underground  haulage  is  similar  to  that  at  lUlph's  mine. 
The  winding-engine  has  couple  cyhnders  18  in.  diameter,  and  a  10  ft. 
drum.  The  pumping  is  done  by  two  double-action  force-pump<i,j 
The  combined  output  of  these  two  mines  is  about  6>000  tons 
month. 

Tawpiri  E^mve  Mine  is  worked  from  a  dip  drive  40  chains  in 
length,  starting  near  the  edge  of  Kimihia  Lake,  under  which  are  all  the 
workings  at  preeent.  Unlike  the  two  other  mines,  there  is  do  quick- 
sand overhead,  and  the  coalfield  is  more  regular.  The  coal*seam  is 
a  thick  one,  also  separated  into  two  divisions  by  a  band  of  **clod/* 
The  ventilation  is  natural.  The  output  is  about  100  tons  daily. 
This  mine  is  about  three  miJes  from  Huntly,  and  is  connected  with  , 
the  Government  railway  by  a  branch  line  operated  by  the  com-<^ 
pany*s  locomotive. 

The  class  of  coal  in  the  three  mines  is  alike — a  bright-brow d  coal 
— ^  which  makes  an  excellent  household  fuel,  as  well  as  being  a  good 
eteam-coal.     In  all,  180  men  are  employed  at  the  three  mines. 

The  total  output  frouii  the  coal-mines  that  have  been  worked 
the  Huntly  district  up  to  the  Slst  December.  1899,  is  stated  approxi-^ 
mately  at  1,069,234  tons. 


PUMICE-STONE    DEPOSITS   OF   THE    MIDDLE   PART  OF 
THE  NOKTH  ISLAND. 
[Ttom  a  Report  by  Ai^xandea  McKay^  F.G.S.,  Government  Geo!ogifll.] 
Intkoductoey. 
The  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  is  distinguished  for  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  igneous  rocks.     These  are  in  great  part  eruptive j 
and  for  the  most  part  belong  to  a  Late  Tertiary  period.     IntrusivQ 
rocks  are  found  on  a  largo  scale  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Auck- 
land District,  and  there,  as  diorites,  probably  belong  lo  a  Palaeozoic 
age.     More  to  the  south  igneous  rocks  appear  in  connection  witkJ 
Palaeozoic  and  Old  Secondary  rocks  in  the  main  chain  of  ojountainflf 
commencing  between  East  Cape  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  coo-1 
,  tiDued  south-west  to  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait.     Tuffs  and  ^lii'T 
^igneous  rocks  also  appear  in  connection  with   the   Younger  Cxo- 
laceous  strata  of  the  East  Coast  of  WelUngton. 
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Cape  Colville  Petiiosula,  to  the  east  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  in  the 
Auckland  District,  presents  a  vast  asseraljlage  aod  a  considerable 
variety  of  volcanic  rocks.  th*e  oldest  of  which  probably  made  their 
appearance  in  Cretaceous  times.  The  youngest,  belonging  to  the 
Pliocene  period,  are  moatlj^  acidic  and  are  often  pumiceous.  The 
volcanic  rocks  of  this  region  are  characterised  by  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  tuffs  and  fragmental  ejecta. 

Volcanic  rocks  supposed  of  Miocene  age  cover  a  considerable 
area  of  peniosular  Auckland,  south  of  Whangarei,  and  extend, 
though  not  continuously,  along  the  West  Coast  as  far  south  as 
Kawiiia  Harbom\  but  all  these  in  area  and  extent  fall  short  of  the 
vast  development  of  volcanic  rocks  to  be  met  with,  covering  and 
obscuring  the  older  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  central  part  of  the 
North  Island.  The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  central  part  of  the  North 
Island  are  in  age  from  Younger  Pliocene  to  Recent :  some  vents, 
such  as  Ngauruhoe  and  White  Island,  being  active  at  the  present 
time,  while  the  terrible  spasmodic  eruption  of  Tarawera,  in  June, 
1886,  showed  that  the  volcanic  forces  are  far  from  being  exhausted, 
and  that  mountains  apparently  extinct  may  burst  forth  afresh  at 
any  time. 

In  the  matter  of  the  classification  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
North  Island,  Hochstetter,  who  even  now  must  be  regarded  the 
chief  authority  on  this  subject,  distinguishes  but  two  periods  of 
volcanic  activity :  First,  an  old  Tertiary  period,  and  second »  a 
younger  (Recent)  period.'''  With  the  older  group  he  associated  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  Cape  Colville  Peninsula,  and  the  bulk  of  opinion 
is  stiU  in  favour  of  regarding  all  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Peninsula 
as  Tertiary.  Recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  the  younger 
acid  rocks  are  of  Phocene  age,  and  Pai'k  believes  them  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  those  of  the  Taupo  zone.t  The  writer  believes 
them  to  be  older,  though  not  of  a  very  different  date.  The  oldest 
group  of  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Peninsula  may  also  belong  to  the 
Cretaceous  period. 

It  has  been  show^n  that  the  earliest  emanations  of  volcanic 
matter  from  the  Taupo  zone  were  of  an  acidic  character,  and 
largely  consisted  of  pumice,  great  volumes  of  which  were  spread 
over  the  sea-bottom  adjacent,  and  to  very  considerable  distances 
from  the  points  of  eruption. 

The  Abundance  of  Pumice. 
During  a  journey  through  the  central  part  of  the  North  Islamic 
if  proceeding  from  the  south  by  way  of  the  Rangitikei  Valley, 
pumice  first  begins  to  attract  attention  on  arriving  at  the  southern 
part  of  the  Murimofcu  Plains  east  of  the  Wangaehu  River,  Here 
pumice'Sands  or  coarser  pnmice  much  decayed  first  appear  in  tho 
road-cuttings ;  at  first  the  pumice  forms  but  a  thin  layer  resting  on 
volcanic  breccias  or  the  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Kaimanawa 

1         •  "  N«w  ZeAiaod,"  by  Hoohstettcr,  pp.  66-07, 

f  Junes  Park,  «'The  Geology  &nd  Vmm  of  thd  Hatifftkl  GoMfields/* 
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Bange.  As  the  route  of  travel  ia  followed  north  to  Tokaanu  tho 
■amount  of  pomice  increases,  but  yet  is  not  in  such  quantity  as 
excites  astonmVrmt^nt  till  Tokaanu  is  left,  and  the  eastern  margin  of 
Lake  Taupo  is  followed  to  the  Township  of  Taupo  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake.  At  Tokaanu  there  is  no  pumice  on  the  low  swampy 
levels  near  the  settlenieiit  or  over  the  delta  of  the  Tongariro  River. 
Passing  the  Tongariro  River  the  swamps  and  low  flats  bordering 
the  lake  are  covered  with  blocks  of  pumice,  and  pumice  fine  or 
coarse  as  sand  and  gravel  forms  the  lower  hills  bordering  the  lake> 
or  caps  the  trachyte  or  rhyolite  of  which  these  may  be  mainly 
composed* 

On  reaching  the  Taiiranga  River,  near  its  inlet  to  the  lake,  the 
pnniice-formation  begins  to  be  of  importance,  and  beyond  this  point 
to  the  north- east  and  east  the  pumiceous  sands  and  gravels  form 
high  table- lands  between  the  different  streams  falling  into  the  lake. 
These  table- lands  terminate  in  steep  cliffs  overlooking  the  lake,  or 
the  low  flats  over  which  the  lake  once  extended,  and  the  sections 
that  are  thus  exposed  and  seen  in  the  like  precipices  that  boand 
the  narrow  valleys  of  the  different  rivers  finding  their  way  from  tho 
eastward  to  the  lake  show  equally  weU  the  great  depth  of  pumiceoua 
deposit. 

North,  north-east,  and  north-west  of  Taupo,  with  the  exception 
of  the  higher  ranges,  the  whole  country  is  covered  wnth  pumice. 
Generally  speaking,  this  forma  terraces  along  the  banks  of  Ihe 
rivers  or  higher  flats  and  table-lands,  from  which  material  is  sup- 
plied to  low'er  levels  and  a  greater  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
pumice. 

To  the  east  of  the  Waikato,  in  the  Kaingaroa  Plain,  the  ptunice* 
deposit  is  of  great  depth,  and  for  many  miles  is  unbroken  otherwise 
than  by  deep  canon-like  gulches  that  run  back  some  distance  into 
the  plain.  North  of  Rotorua  and  Rotoiti  Lakes,  the  pumice-forma* 
tion  is  developed  on  a  grand  scale,  and  forms  broken  hiily  country 
gradually  descending;  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  West  of 
Rotorua,  the  Patetere  piateau,  in  part,  tlie  extensive  Waitoa  Plains, 
and  great  part  of  the  Middle  Waikato  basin  show  the  presence  of 
heavy  deposits  of  pumice,  and  the  volcanic  plateau  west  and  north- 
west of  Lake  Taupo  is  equally  so  characterised.  This  excessive 
abounding  of  pumice  is  the  astonishment  of  every  traveller. 

Conclusions. 

The  vastness  of  all  these  deposits  forbids  the  idea  that  all  this 
pumice  originated  within  a  limited  district,  extensive  even  as  that 
of  Lake  Taupo;  and,  as  the  southern  end  of  the  Taupo  zone  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  pom  ice -producing  area,  the  district 
between  Lake  Taupo  and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  mast  ho 
considered  as  having  yielded  the  bulk  of  the  pumice.  The  volcanic 
mountains  of  this  district  for  the  most  part  are  formed  of  rocka  of 
the  acidic  type,  but  it  is  very  curious  that  pumice  is  rarely  found  on 
the  slopes  or  higher  parts  of  these  ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  explained 
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away  by  iiupposing  that  the  light  pumice  has  been  removed  by 
gravitatiou  to  the  lower  grounds,  seeing  that  loose  pumice  covers 
large  areas  of  the  slopes  and  higher  parts  of  the  Kaimanawa  Moun- 
tains, of  the  mono  tains  of  the  east  coast  within  the  Hawke*s  Bay 
DiatncL,  and  the  Urewera  Country,  In  the  case  of  Tauhara»  east  of 
the  bwer  end  of  Lake  Taupo,  this  moan  tain,  though  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  great  and  unknown  depth  of  pumicep  holds  no  pumice 
on  its  slopes  or  higher  part.  Its  rock-^  are  formed  of  trachyte  and 
porphyritic  rhyohtes,  and  though  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
show  evidences  of  having  thrown  out  pumice,  as  has  been  said,  none 
are  to  be  found  on  the  mountain  at  the  present  time.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  several  other  mountains  and  ranges  of  volcanic  rocks 
in  the  district  to  the  north  and  west. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted  that  the  vents  chiefly 
concerned  in  yielding  pumice  have  been  covered  up  ;  and  of  greater 
age  in  some  cases,  but  generally  younger,  the  more  solid  acidic 
rocks  appear  through  the  pumiceous  deposits.  It  is  only  to  the 
east,  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Taupo,  that  solid  pumiceous  rocks 
are  likely  to  be  found.  From  what  may  be  seen  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Hinemaia  and  the  Waitahanui  this  is  rendered  highly  probable, 
but  such  rocks  in  situ  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  Whatever  its 
source,  the  quantity  of  pumice  distributed  over  the  middle  part  of 
the  North  Island  from  Ruapehu  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  in  the  Middle  and  Lower 
Waikato,  and  east  and  west  from  the  sources  of  the  Waipa  to  the 
East  Coast  and  Hawke's  Bay  is  enormous ^  and  may  well  excite 
curiosity  and  prompt  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  same. 


KAUKI^RBSIN. 
AttTHouQH  a  true  resin,  this  is  usually  miscalled  kauri-gum.  It  is 
the  sohdified  turpentine  of  the  kauri,  and  occurs  in  great  abundance 
in  a  fossil  condition  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Auckland  Provincial 
District,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Middle  Waikato,  and  is  dug  up 
alike  on  the  driest  lernhills  and  the  deepest  swamps.  The  purest 
samples  are  found  on  the  Cape  Co Iville  Peninsula.  A  large  quantity 
is  also  obtained  from  the  forks  of  living  trees,  but  is  considered  of 
inferior  quality,  and  fetches  a  lower  price.  At  the  present  time  gum- 
digging  employs  nearly  or  quite  7,000  persons,  including  Maoris  and 
aliens. 

In  the  fossil  state  kauri-resin  occura  in  larger  or  smaller  lumps, 
from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  head.  Pieces  have  been 
found  weighing  upwards  of  100  lb.  When  scraped,  the  best  speci- 
mens are  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  varying  greatly  in  depth  of  tint. 
Sometimes  translucent  or  even  transparent  specimens  are  found, 
occasionaUy  with  leaves,  seeds,  or  small  insects  enclosed.  When 
obtained  from  swamps  the  resin  is  very  dark- coloured,  or  even 
almost  black,  and  fetches  a  low  price.     Waikato  resin  is  the  darkest 
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Total  Valo©, 

ATen^  P«r  Ton. 

t 

£      6,     d. 

487,066 

53    2    1 

617,678 

59    9     4 

610,776 

61     8     3 

404,667 

48  10    6 

418,766 

56     8     0 

431.823 

60  10    7 

a98.0l0 

69  18     8 

586,767 

59    4     9 

607,919 

54  13    9 

of  all.  Transparent  or  aemi-traaspareiit  specimens  fetch  very  high 
prices,  being  a  Bed  as  a  BubBtitute  for  amber  in  the  manufacture  of 
mouthpieces  for  cigar-holders,  pipes,  &c.  The  great  bulk  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  varnishes,  and  in  all  countries  where  much 
varnish  is  made  it  holds  the  chief  place  in  the  market.  It  ia 
exported  chiefly  to  England  and  the  United  States  of  North  America* 
In  1860  the  export  was  only  1,046  tons,  valued  at  £9  per  ton ;  in 
1899  it  amounted  to  11,116  tons,  valued  at  i^54  13s.  9d,  per  ton. 
The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Customs  returns,  shows  the 
quantity  exported  in  each  year  from  1891  to  1S99,  with  the  total 
value,  and  average  per  ton : — 

Year  QOftuaty. 

Yeiir,  -Tom. 

1891  ..  ..  ..     8,»88 

1893  ..  ..  ..8,705 

1893  ..  ..  ..     8,317 

1894  ..  ..  ..     8,888 

1895  ..  ..  ..     7.425 

1896  ..  .,  ,.     7,126 

1897  ..  ..  ..     6,641 

1898  ..  ..  ..     9,906 

1699  ,,  ..  ..   11,116 

Prom  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1898  to 
inquire  into  the  kauri-gum  industry,  are  taken  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

The  gumfielda  north  of  Auckland  City  oompttso  724,000  acres ;  those  toalh 
and  ea&t  oC  Auckland  90,000  acrea ;  total,  814,000  acres  :  and  thia  area  conaisto  of 
436,000  acres  of  Crown  lands,  lOG.OCK)  acres  of  Native  landa  not  yet  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  NaiiTe  Land  Court,  and  213,000  acres  of  private  lADds  held  by  Natives 
or  Europeans,     Thii  total  area  of  81 1,000  aores  oomprises  the  land  koown  up 
to  the  present  to  be  gum- bear log,  but  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  new  die- 
covories,  for  lands  in  many  parts  of  the  district  are  being  worked  which  soma 
years  ago  were  thought  to  he  non-gum- bearing.    There  ie  al»o  thiF  peculiar  feature 
about  the  gumHelds  of  the  north  :  that  in  many  places  two,  three,  and  eoma- 
timefi  four  layers  of  gum  have  been  found,  betokeniDg  the  oxistence  of  two  or  thzea  k 
kauri  loreatB,  which  on  diBappoaring,  or,  as  la  probable,  on  being  destroyed  bvi 
fire  io  agea  past,  left  in  suooossion  their  quota  or  layer  of  gum  in  the  ground.  ] 
On  this  account  it  baa  frequently  happened  that  lie  Ids  which  yeare  ago  hara  I 
been  pronounced  worked  out  have  been  taken  up  again  Eind  profitably  reworked* . 
and  this  same  prooeee  ie  going  on  at  preeent* 

In  many  reapecta  the  conditions  which  obtain  with  the  gumfielda  of  tba 
Auckland  Dint  riot  resemble  to  a  remarkable  extent  tho!<e  which  obtained  on  tha 
alluTial  goldfields  of  the  South  Island :  the  richest  dopoeits  or  layers  in  both 
Otago  and  Wostland  were  discovered  and  worked  firet,  and  these  were  found  j 
near  the  surface.     Subsequently  the  lower  layers  were  discovered  and  worked,  j 
and  thereafter  ground  was  and  Is  still  profitably  worked   by  cambination   oil 
labour  and  improved  means,  which,  owing  to  the  email  quantity  of  gold  it  oon- 
tained,  was  declared  worthless  by  experts  a  few  years  previously.     Exactly  so 
was  it  with   the  kauri-gum— the  largest  pieces,  technically  called  **  bold  gum," 
were  found  on   the  surface,  or  barely  embedded  in  the  soil.     Next,  the  gum- 
digger  bad  to  aeekToh  for  it  10  in.  or  12  in.  deep  with  the  spear ;  then  a  aeoond 
and  third   layer  of  gum   was  discovered  on   £elds   that  were    thought  to   be 
exhausted,  and  the  large  gum^spear,  Bft.  to  12  ft,  long,  was  used  to  dtaoo^er^ 
and  a  hook  to  bring  to  the  surface,  the  gum  in  the  swampe,  wbioh  a  few  yeftn 

ago  were  not  known  to  contain  gum* 

•  ••*•*# 

The  gum  industry,  though  in  so  many  respeota  a  blessing  to  the  Auckland 
Distriot,  oaa  had  its  abuses,  and  has  in  some  ways  acted  detrimentally  to  thai 
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pftft  of  the  colony  ;  but  for  thlp,  it  mast  be  udmftted^  thosG  that  ha^d  bad  th« 
ftdmmiatratian  of  affairs  are  to  be  blamed  rather  than  the  industrj  tt&elf, 
Under  jadicioaa  management  it  should  have  beeu  made  to  yield  the  meaas 
requisite  for  aupplymg  the  arterial  lines  of  communioation  for  the  whole  of  the 
North,  and  atopa  ahould  have  been  taken  tr>  cotmteraot^  to  some  extent,  the  evil 
effects  to  the  soil  which  are  so  apparent  to  any  one  traversing  our  gum  fields. 
The  ground  has  been  roughly  dug  up  wherever  gum  woa  suspected  to  extat,  and 
the  thin  layer  of  top  foII,  generally  only  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  was  burled  a 
foot  or  more  ;  deep  holes  were  made,  and  left  unfilled ;  and  even  the  very  roads 
were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  but  what  has  led  to  far  greater  destruotion  of 
the  soil  was  the  continual  burning  off  of  the  tea'tree  and  fern.  The  gum  digger 
does  not  cut  down  and  cl^jar  away  the  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  he 
wishes  to  work  for  gum.  Doing  ao  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  him ,  and  he  there- 
fore baa  reooarse  to  the  simpler  method  of  **  putting  a  matoh  into  it/"  and  bum- 
ing  off  what  there  is  of  vegetation.  If  he  were  to  adopt  this  method,  and  burn 
only  the  particular  spot  he  meant  to  work»  then  no  fault  could  be  found  with 
him  ;  bat  invariably  the  fire  is  allowed  to  spread,  and  hundreds  and  often 
thousands  of  aores  are  burned,  when  the  object  was  simply  to  work  a  few  square 
yards,  or,  at  the  utmost,  a  few  square  chains  of  ground.  This  wanton  burning- 
off  is  fearfully  detrimental,  e%eii  ruinous,  to  the  ground,  as  the  fire  consumag 
the  rootlets,  pulveri^ies  the  little  soil  there  is,  and  then  a<ihos  and  soil  are  oarried 
away' by  the  wind.  There  are  stretches  ot  gum  land  everywhere  throughout  the 
North  where  repeated  burnings  have  caused  every  vestige  of  soil  to  disappear, 
and  where  there  is  nothing  but  the  hare  white  pipeclay  left.  Not  only  has  the 
soil  been  thus  destroyed,  but  in  many  instances  these  gum  fires  have  caused 
great  loss  to  the  settlers — their  fences  have  frequently  been  destroyed,  their 
homesteads  placed  In  imminent  danger,  &c.  On  our  journey  north  wo  saw  the 
effect  of  several  of  these  fire^ ;  at  one  place  we  found  four  telegraph-poles  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  at  least  eight  others  badly  damaged. 

It  is  true  that  until  lately  there  neveir  seemed  to  be  much  ohanoe  of  grasses 
taking  root  and  growing  on  these  gum  land»,  but  there  is  certainly  far  leas 
obance  of  their  doing  so  where  the  few  fnohee  of  soil  have  disappeared  altogether. 
This  stat«  of  things  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  experiments  oarried  oo  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  with  the  view  of  establishing  grosses  on  poor  gum  lands 
have  proved  fairly  successful  in  several  localities.  Tlie  grass  named  Poa  broumii 
has  spread  remarkably  well  in  diflerent  place?,  and  seems  even  to  drive  the  small 
tea  tree  of!  the  field.  Although  it  is  not  a  very  nuurishing  graBfi^  and  is  not  one 
of  which  stock  is  particularly  fond,  it  is  hotter  than  the  natural  growth  on  these 

C  lands — viz.,  fern  and  tea<tree,  which    neither  cattle  nor  sheep  will  eat. 
re  are,  besides  the  Poa  brownii,  several  other  grosses,  such  as  rat  tail  and 
buffalo  grass,  which  are  making  fair  progress  in  some  parts  of  the  gumfields. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  also  direct  attention  to  the  very  valuable 
I  experiments  with  gorso  carried  on  by  Mr.  T,  C,  Williams,  of  Wellington,  at 

I  PaJcaraka,  under  the  supervision  of  his  son  {Mr.  Guy  Williams),  who  kindly 

^^^  showed  us  over  the  estate  and  explained  the  cultivation  and  working  of  the 
^^B  gorse-culture  for  pasture.  A  perusal  of  his  evidence  attached  to  this  report  will 
^^^  no  doubt  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  procedure,  In  short,  is  this :  The 
W  ground  is  ploughed,  and  Rorsc  is  sown  either  broadcast,  or  in  drills  or  rows  3  ft, 

^^^  apart,  leaving  a  space  sujliciently  wide  to  aUow  the  sheep  to  pass  up  and  down 
^^H  belween  the  rows.  When  the  goree  reaches  a  certain  height^  stock  is  turned  in, 
^^f  and  t^he  gorse  eaten  down.  The  stock  is  then  removed  to  the  next  paddoak,  then 
^^^  to  a  third  and  fourth,  by  which  time  the  first  paddook  is  ready  again  for  pa«- 
I  turing.     Experiments  of  various  descriptions  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Williams 

I  OB  to  gorse-culture,  snd  the  fattening  of  stock,  into  the  particulars  of  which  it 

■  would  not  be  expedient  to  enter  here.     SuMce  it  to  say  that  land  which  formerly 

■  would  not  feed  a  sheep  to  the  acre  has  been  made  to  carry  and  fatten  five  and 
I  .  six  sheep  to  the  acre  when  planted  with  gorse.  It  bos  been  proved  beyond  a 
I            doubt  that  our  gum  lands  are  capable  of  being  thus  cultivated  to  good  purpose, 

■  and,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  to  the  country  north  of  Auckland, 
I  jour  Oommissioners  would  venture  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  Qovernment 
I          following  up  these  experiments  by  setting  apart  a  portion  of  our  poor  gum  lands 
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BA  ftn  exi^crimental  farm  for  gorse-pasture  onl^^  »od  by  issuiog  pusphteU  from 
time  totimegiviDgtbe  beat  courses  of  pfocedure  iti  ordor  to  iuabiuot  our  setltefi 
bow  to  proceed  to  put  tbese  ol&y  iaade  to  li  profitable  use.  lb  is  in  view  at  tbfi 
proHp^ctof  tbia  future  iiserulnesi  of  the  poor  gum  laxtds  that  your  Go  in  misaioadfi 
rfi^ommend  that  prompt  stE^pB  ehould  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  tbe  wanton 
bnmingofif  of  tbe  gcant  vegetation  thereon,  and  a  heavy  fine  sbould  attaeb  lo 
any  digger  burning  more  than  about  a  chain  square  at  a  time.  It  would  be  etill 
better  it  '*  burning-oH  '*  on  gumfield&  o^uld  be  prohibited  altogether. 

Another  ut>e  to  which  our  gumfielda  migiit  ba  put  ifi  the  planting  of  market- 
able and  UBofnl  ir^es.  On  many  parts  of  tha  gum  field  a — more  especiaUy  those 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  from  fires— the  natural  growth  (tea-tree  and 
lern)  in  aufiiciently  high  and  thick  to  make  tree-planting  rather  precarious  oa 
aocoutit  of  lires;  hut  no  such  objection  could  he  urged  to  pi&nttug  pipeclay  lauda, 
whioh  carry  only  email  atnmpy  tea  tree  and  fern  of  a  foot  or  Wdd  In  height,  oc 
Ihofie  clay  lands  from  wheuQe  the  little  soil  has  disappeared  by  reason  of  repeated 
burnings.  It  is  Rtrange,  hut  true,  that  several  of  tbe  l^juropean  and  Australian 
trees  wilt  grow  where  the  top  soil  baa  diaappeared,  and  where  neitbei  fern  oor 
tea  tree  seems  able  to  start  growing  agaiu.  Jndicloua  tree-plantmg,  therefore, 
and  more  especially  the  aowing  of  seeds  of  suitable  grasf^es,  which  on  many  parte 
of  the  gumfieLlfi  have  proved  asuGoes«<,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  tbe  North, 
mad  assist  in  gradually  transforming  the  waste  of  clay  and  gum  lands  into  useful 
oountry.  The  cost  of  any  iiccd-aowifig  or  tree-planting  would,  of  course,  be  * 
legitimate  charge  against  the  export  duty,  which  your  Gonimissionera  recommend 
f Hither  on. 

Regarding   the   permanency   of  the   gunifields,   a    maaa    of    contradiotoij  , 
opinions   wa*!  expressed   by  the  various  witnesses  examined.     In  many 
the  opinlooa  given — ^that  tbe  fielda  would   soon  be  exhausted — have  referenooj 
only   to   the    particular  part  of    the   gumfield   on    wblcb    tbe    witnesses   hap 
pened    to  livp,  or   with  which    they   were   familiar:    not  a  few  of  those  heal 
acquainted  ^ith  our  gumfields  aa  a  whole  consider  that  the  present  genera* 
tion  will  not  aeo  the   end  of    the  gum   iiiduatry  in   New    Zealand,  and    yonr 
Oommissionera  are  atrongly  of  opinion  that  this  will  ho   fully  verified.     Fresh 
fields  and  new  layera  of  gum  are  being  constantly  discovered,  and  immenae 
areas  of    the   known   old   fielda   have   only  been   touched   here   and   there,  oc 
have   practically    been    only   "  aktmmcd    over."      It   ts  all    but    certain    that 
ajstematio  and  cooperative  working  of  the  fielda  will  in  years  to  come  te- 
plaoe  the  present  working  by  Individual  diggera,  and  Belds  now  abandoned  wUlj 
be  reworked.      It  has  been  urged    that   the  gradual  decrease  of  gum  exp 
fiinoe  the  time  tbe  first  Gommiasiou  reported  in  1893  to  the  present  time  is 
proof  positive  that  the  gum  ia  getting  scarcer.     Such,  however^  ta  not  the  cmae.*^ 
•  •  •  *  •  * 

The  persons  engaged  in  procnring  the  gum  from  tbe  soil  may  be  divided 
into  three  olassee,  namely  :  the  diggers  proper,  who  entirely  depend  for  a  living 
upon  the  gum;  the  settlers,  who,  as  a  rule,  only  occaaionally  work  on  the  gam*  j 
fields  to  aupplement  their  earnings  from  the  land ;  and  the  Maoris,  who  take  to 
gum-digging  only  when  tht^ir  crop^i  prove  a  failure  or  their  stock  of  provisions 
gets  exhauBted.  The  mode  of  working  Is  invariably  ihat  with  spear  and  spiide, 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Austnans,  there  is  no  combination  of  labonr^  bub 
every  man  works  for  himself. 

The  men  known  as  Austrians  on  the  gnmfields  are  visitors  from  Lower 
Austria.  They  are  mostly  nativoa  of  Dalmatia,  bnt  some  are  from  latria  and 
Croatia,  a  few  also  being  from  the  Balkan  States— Montenegrins,  Bulgarians, 
&o.  They  are  a  hardy,  sober,  industnonp,  law-abiding  people.  Thi.i  charaorer  li  j 
given  to  them  with  one  coneent  by  all  the  witnesses,  whether  storekeopecflt 
settlers,  or  British  gum-dtggers.  In  their  own  country  they  were  mainly  agri* 
culturiats,  engaged  at  work  in  the  vineyards,  olive  groves,  Ac.;  but  some  are 
fisltermen  from  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  Many  of  them  are  very  young  men, 
and  it  is  assorted  that  their  desire  to  escape  military  service  prompted  emigra- 

*  This  opinion  of  the  Oommietlooerii  hm  h«on  cottipl«t«ly  verifled  oa  oorrecl  bf  tha 
fact  that  the  quantity  exported  in  1600  (11,1 16  tona^  is  tha  largest  yet  recordod< 
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tioD.  Very  fow  of  them  h&ve  wives  or  ehildreD  in  this  oountry,  bu(  m&Dy  of  the 
oyer  men  hiive  fdmilles  in  Europe.  Tho&e  who  have  already  pui  in  part  of  their 
time  at  military  servioe  have  every  now  and  then  to  reimrt  themBelvea  and  get 
their  pa^isports  vised  by  the  Austrian  Coaaul  in  AnokJivnd  ;  but  the  younger  men 
do  not  attend  at  the  GaoButate  for  thia  purpose,  and  benee  there  is  no  check 
upon  the  number  arriving  or  leaviug  the  colony.  {Subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  check  U  possible.)  They  speak  a  Slavonic  dialec^t^  not  German. 
The  older  men  are  not  ednoalod,  but  the  younger  men  can  all  read  and 
write,  under  the  ezooUcnt  system  of  education  that  now  obtains  in  Austria. 
They  appear  to  have  atrong  family  aflections,  much  of  the  money  sent  borne 
being  for  the  purpose  oi  aiding  brcrtheis  aod  other  male  relatives  to  oome  out 
hero  also,  or  for  the  purpose  of  helping  their  families  at  home.  They  appear 
to  have  been  attraoted  to  this  oonntry  by  aooounts  gent  from  New  Zealand  some 
ycarB  ago  by  two  sail  ore,  but  stiU  more  recently  by  the  return  of  some  laokj 
AuBtnan  gum-diggers^  who  took  home  some  £9,000  drawn  in  one  of  TattersalVi 
raoing-sweepa.  They  began  to  appear  on  the  gnmfielda  in  great  numhers,  and 
we  conaider  that  there  are  between  fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen  hundred  now  in 
New  Zealand,  but  they  are  so  widely  aoattered,  and  their  numbers  are  so  con- 
stantly obao  gin  g  looally,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  en  nme  rati  on*  It 
Ib  said  that  there  haa  been  failure  of  the  fruit-crop  and  general  aoarcity  of  late 
yeara  in  Dalmatia,  and,  if  bo,  it  would  aooount  for  the  neoeasity  of  many  leaving 
home  in  search  of  work ;  but.  ae  moat  of  the  men  earned  prevloualy,  on  an 
average^  only  la.  2d,  a  day,  it  is  eaay  to  understand  that  the  country  in  whioh 
aome  of  them  are  gaining  from  £3  to  ^  a  week  would  have  sutficient  attcactions, 
without  even  the  spur  of  hunger  behind  them. 

They  generally  camp  together  in  twenties  or  thirtiea,  digging  in  the  swamps 
in  summer  and  on  the  hills  in  winter.  They  work  very  long  hours,  often  being 
in  tho  field  awaiting  the  first  light  of  dawn  to  oommeace  their  labour,  and 
ending  oniy  when  darkness  oompelii  them  to  desist.  The  csveninga  and  part  of 
the  night  they  spend  in  scraping  the  gum.  Unlike  the  Brititih  gum-digger,  who 
is  generally  a  solitary  worker,  the  Austrtans  seldom  etray  from  each  other,  and 
upon  a  rich  find  of  gum  being  made  they  all  proceed  to  work  it  **  on  the  faC3.** 
aa  it  ia  technioaUy  oalled^that  Is,  digging  up  and  turning  over  the  whole  of  the 
ground »  somelimes  for  many  feel  in  depth.  Thia  is,  of  course,  the  proper  method 
to  puraue  if  the  whole  of  the  gnm  in  the  ground  is  to  be  removed^  but  ia  one  of 
the  oausea  of  offence  alleged  against  them  by  the  Britifih  digger  and  the  sefctler»» 
aa  the  thorougkncias  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  ia  cleared  leaves  no 
hop©  of  any  gleaning  after  them.  Formerly  Lhe  digger  or  settler  prodded  here 
and  there,  dug  a  hole  in  a  likely  looking  spot^  and  then  wandered  on :  there  was 
probably  as  good  gum  behind  him  as  before  him  ;  but  no  one  oould  hope  to  work 
after  the  Auatrian  digger  with  any  proapiot  of  aucoess.  The  Au'^triana  live 
frugally  at  flrat,  and  with  due  regard  to  their  own  slender  finances ;  but  after 
tieing  here  a  little  while,  and  earning  money,  they  aoon  find  that  to  continue 
labour  in  tho  exhausting  manner  they  work,  and  for  such  long  boura,  a  more 
genelrona  diet  is  mdlapeo sable.  Their  food  on  the  gnmfield  coats  them  generally 
10b»  to  14^.  a  week,  and  consista  of  tinned  meat,  potatoes,  fionr^  lard,  coffee, 

butter,  ^0.,  averaging  quitij  as  much  aa  that  of  the  British  digger. 

«  •  •  *  •  • 

The  trade  in  kaurigum  practically  commenced  in  1847,  and  its  price 
continued  from  that  date  np  to  186B  to  he  about  £5  per  ton.  After  the  year 
1853  the  fiuctufttions,  both  in  value  and  tonnage,  of  the  gum  were  of  an  inter- 
esting character.  ....  The  quantity  of  gum  exported  increased  from 
1,440  tons  in  1866  to  8,317  tons  in  1893,  and  since  that  date  has  diminished 
to  6,641  tons  in  1&97.*  The  price  hap,  however,  steadily  risen,  till  it  now 
standa  at  the  highest  figure  it  has  ever  attained — that  Ib,  at  from  £60  to 
^70  for  the  beat  samples.  Much  Icsa  gum  ia  now  obtained  by  the  individual 
digger  than  was  formerly  the  case,  some  witnessea  considering  it  as  fully  one. 
half,  othera  one  third  less.  The  steadily  rising  price  enables  a  living  to  be 
obtained,  even  with  the  leaser  quantity  procured,  aud  this  increasing  pri<3e  jus- 

*  fiubaequenUy  0,9Ofi  tons  In  1606  and  11,U6  tous  In  1680. 
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tifies  the  ideib  tb&l  ih«  lise  m  katixi-gfiin  is  not  onlj  becAUM  of  tfao  demnnd 
o»uied  by  the  world^s  larger  popalation,  bat  aljo  on  aocount  of  tli«  iiidas- 
trtft)  Tlrtnef  of  the  gam  makiog  it  reoogQised  as  an  iadUpeosaUe  ingfedietit 
in  the  mAnof&ottire  of  good  Tarnish.  It  is  Iroe  that  there  are  other  oompetttort 
with  kaun-gum  in  the  market ;  of  these,  thd  prtnoipal  ta  that  called  IXaoilla, 
the  Zanzibar  and  other  African  gome  not  hoing  prodneed  in  gufBcient  quantity 
to  offer  effective  riTalry.  On  this  eubjeot  we  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
former  Commission  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ingham  Olarke,  F.IiS.,  F.RG.S.^ 
an  eminent  London  vamiah-maker.     He  says : — 

**  The  total  aomnal  imports  of  varnish  gtmis  into  England^  a  part  of  whiob 
is  re-exported,  amount  to  about  4,000  tons,  nearly  twothird^  being  repre- 
sented by  the  kauri  gum  of  New  Zealand.  Abont  400  tons  come  from  oar 
West  African  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  400  or  500  tons  from  the  PaiUppine  and 
adjaoenl  islands  (osnaliy  known  as  Manilla  gnm),  and  the  remainder  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  **  gam  anim^,'*  exported  from  Zanzibar,  is  a 
higb-olase  gum,  but  very  limited  in  quantity^  and  is  worth,  in  London,  from 
£200  to  £350  pet  ton.  Manilla  goms  ate  eo  like  the  kaurigam  in  appearano« 
that  it  14  almost  impossible  at  Bight  to  distingnish  them,  the  greatest  adepts 
being  able  to  do  so  by  the  sense  of  smell  only.  The  Manilla  gams  have  all  somo 
tridqr  cbarao  tenet  Jo,  which  causes  trouble  to  manufacturers  even  months  after 
ilia  iramishos  are  made.  Some  qualities  are  need  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
grades  of  ordinary  varnishes.  Others  are  unfit  for  use  in  the  mtknufaoture  of 
oU  varnishes.  The  Danmr  gums  are  unsuitable  for  oil  vamiflhee,  being  only 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  epirit  varnishes,  and  do  not  come  at  all  into 
ocmpetition  with  kauri-gum.  Kaurigum  commands  a  supremacy  in  the 
market.  There  is,  however,  a  shadow  to  this  pleasant  picture,  for  the  excessire 
production,  atimulated  by  the  ever-increasing  demand,  is,  without  doubt,  rapidly 
exbaufltlng  the  known  sources  of  supply.  If  it  were  not  akin  to  heresy  in  these 
days  to  make  such  a  proposition,  one  would  be  inolinod  to  suggest  that  the  New 
Zealand  colonists  shontd  place  an  export  tax  on  gum.  No  other  gum  could  take 
its  place,  from  a  peculiarity  which  it  possesses  (entirely  its  own)  of  aseimilating 
with  oil  more  rapidly  and  at  an  easier  temperature  than  any  other  gum.  The 
Manilla  gums,  it  is  truSt  enter  largely  into  competition  with  kauri ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  they  are  treaoherouH  in  use,  and  mostly  contain  strong  acids 
and  other  objectionable  aubatanoes,  thereby  upsetting  all  theory  and  praotice» 
and  reaulbing  often  tn  injury  to  the  manufactured  article,  and  subsequent  regret 
to  those  who  use  them.  Kauri -gum  is  extensively  employed  by  the  leading 
manufaoturerB  in  every  country  where  varnish  is  made.  This  universal  favour 
we  by  no  means  attribute  to  the  superior  results  to  be  obtained  by  its  use,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  it  ie  easier  to  manipulate— that  is,  it  unites  with  linseed- 
oil  quicker,  and  at  a  lower  temperature,  than  any  other  gum.  It  is  probable  that 
ihe  eeecntial  oil  it  contains  acts  in  the  fusing  process  as  a  solvent ;  henoe,  less 
heat  being  necessary,  carbonisation  is  mioimiied,  and  a  relatively  paler  vsLtnish 
hi  the  product." 

The  result  of  the  Commiaaion  was  ''an  Act  to  regulate  the 
Kauri -gum  Industry,"  which  came  into  operatiou  on  the  Ist 
January,  1899.  It  provides,  amongst  other  matters,  for  the  dlvisioii 
of  the  North  Island  into  kauri-gum  districts;  for  kauri-gum  re- 
serves ;  two  classes  of  Ucenses  for  digging — special  and  ordinary — 
and  one  for  buying  gum.  There  are  qualifications  prescribed  as  to 
who  may  hold  licenses.  Local  authorities  keep  registers  of  licenses, 
stating  names  of  licensees ;  and  buyers,  gam-purchase  books. 
Bangers  are  appointed ;  and  the  poUce  aid  local  authorities  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Aot, 
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[For  fTilidetaitfl  reapeoting  tba  thermal  Rprlpgs  and  Satjaloriom  at  Rotorua^ 
Bee  Dr.  Ginders's  artjcfe  in  the  Year-book,  1899,  also  published  as  a  Beparato 
j^mpblet.  Tbe  analyeifl  and  acticn  of  the  mmeral  watera.  properties  of 
various  bath  spriDgi,  with  medical  informal  iou  aa  to  oased  amiable  for  tieat- 
ment,  will  be  found  therein.] 

BoTOBUA  Town. 
RoTORUA  Town  ia  Bitaated  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  iake  of 
that  name,  at  an  elevation  of  915  ft-  above  the  sea.  The  climate  ia 
bracing,  without  being  too  cold*  It  is  accessible  by  rail  from  Auck- 
land or  the  Thames,  by  coach  from  Tauranga  and  Napier,  by  rail 
and  coach  from  Wellington  .tnd  Huoterville  and  Toka-anu,  or  by 
river -steamer  from  Wanganui  to  Pipiriki  and  on  by  coach  vin 
Wai-O'Uru,  Toka-anu»  and  Taupo.  There  is  a  post  and  telegraph 
and  money -order  office*  The  accommodation  at  the  hotels  and 
boardinghousea  ia  excellent.  The  Government  Sanatorium  is  a 
large  building  standing  in  its  owd  grounds.  It  is  well  fitted  with 
all  requirements,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  Eesideut  Medical  Officer. 

Baths. 
The  principal  baths  are  at  Botorua*  The  **  Blue  Bath  *'  ia  a  hot 
swimming-bath,  fitted  up  with  commodious  dressing-rooms,  cold 
showers,  and  hot  douches ;  its  water  is  of  a  saline  nature.  There 
is  also  a  sulphur  and  vapour  bath  in  connection  with  the  swimming- 
bath.  The  **  Priest's  Bath*'  is  in  the  main  pavilion  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  ;  its  waters  are  acid  and  aluminous,  and  its  temperature 
98°  to  106"^  Fahr.  There  are  large  public  baths — two  for  ladies  and 
two  for  gentlemen^ — and  private  baths  for  special  cases,  with  dressing- 
rooms,  hot  doucheSj  and  cold  showers.  In  the  same  building  is  the 
**  Rachel  Bath,"  the  water  of  which  is  alkaline-siliceous,  its  tempera- 
ture being  194*"  Fahr.  It  consists  of  large  public  baths  for  each  sex, 
with  private  baths  for  special  cases,  and  dressing-room  accommoda- 
don  and  showers.  The  new  "  Laiiies'  Swim.ming-bath  "  is  a  well- 
appointed  and  large  bath  attached  to  the  pavilion ,  its  water  being  of 
the  same  quality  as  that  oE  the  '*  Blue  Bath,"  The  **  Postmaster 
Bath  "  is  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  but  some  distance  from  the  other 
baths  which  are  in  the  Sanatorium  grounds.  It  is  a  hot  bath,  its 
waters  being  acid  and  supplementary  to  those  of  the  **  Priest's 
Bath  "  in  their  indications.  It  consists  of  six  large  public  baths^ 
three  for  men  and  three  for  women— with  dressing-  and  waiting- 
rooms,  cold  showers,  and  hot  douches.     In  addition  to  the  baths 
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mentioned,  aiui  not  far  from  theui,  are  such  well-kuowo  ones  as 
**Cameroti*8/'  '*  Pninkilier/'  ''Coffee-pot/*  **  Stonewall  Jackson/* 
*•  CorleU'H/'  '*  Biuldler's."  *'  The  Gemini."  and  "  Vanx"  baths.  All 
thota  an^  curative,  and  are  not  yet  closed  in.  At  Whaka-rewarewa, 
about  2  miles  from  the  Sanatorium,  the  two  principal  baths  are  the 
"  Oil  Bath  "  ami  the  **  Spout  Bath,"  both  of  which  are  hot  and 
oxcooditigly  good,  being  quite  as  efficient  medicinally  as  any  of  the 
otbem, 

Tho  Siuuvtonuin  giU'dens  and  grounds  at  Botorua  ai-e  nicely  laid 
out  and  jilanttHi,  the  native  shrubs  being  preserved  aud  tastefully 
IriuMum)  00  tm  to  give  shade  and  resting-places. 

Objects  op  Intkrest, 
VMloiii  to  Botorua  can  within  a  day  make  any  of  the  followiug 
^urttions  by  way  of  varying  the  usual  monotony  of  sleeping,  eating, 
*  butliing»  and  having  something  else  to  talk  of  and  listen  to  than 
*'iiytnptonv8*'  : — 

Ohine-mutu  and  Whaka-rewarewa. 
In  thtj  morning  walk  or  ride  to  Ohine-mutu,  the  old  Native 
yillii»?t'.  where  there  are  many  hot  springs  and  Natives,  the  Anglican 
MiM»»ion  Church,  and  the  Native  meeting- house.  On  the  way  to 
i)hino'nuUu,  going  by  way  of  the  lake,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  iiuwHod.  In  the  Native  Pa  there  are  many  boiling  pools  and  baths, 
luid  a  considerable  Maori  population,  whose  ways  and  manner  of  life 
form  tm  interesting  study.  From  Pukeroa  Hill,  which  is  a  recrea- 
tion rt^serve  overlooking  Ohiue-mutu,  several  excellent  views  of  the 
old  and  new  townships  of  Botorua  may  be  obtained.  In  the  after- 
noou  Whaka-rewarewa  may  be  visited,  where  there  are  geysers  and 
atiother  Native  village  and  some  healing- baths.  At  both  Ohine-mutu 
and  Whaka-rewarewa  the  habits  of  the  Natives  and  their  method  of 
tjooking  by  steam  form  amusing  subjects  of  observation.  Coaches 
run  between  Botorua  and  Whaka-rewarewa  every  forty -five  minutes, 

Hamurana  mid  Tikitere. 

Another  enjoyable  excursion  for  the  day  is  to  take  to  the  water, 

f  aud  in  onB  of  the  steam-launches  visit  the  cold  springs  of  Hamurana, 

jiituate  on  tiie  northern  shores  of  Lake  Botorua,  then  across  to  the 

]  Ngae  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  by  arrangement  one  can  be  met  by 

[a  coach  or  buggy  and  driven  to  Tikitere.     A  stay  en  ront€  may  be 

I  made  at  the  Island  of  Mokoia,     From  Tikitere  the  drive  back  to 

JRotorua  is  about  12  miles.     In8tea<l  of  doing  this  in  one  day  and 

Itnerely  skimming  over  it,  saveral  enjoyable  trips  may  he  made  out  of 

111.     The  visitor  may  steam  over  to  Hamurana,  where  he  can  get 

[oanoes  and  paddle  up  the  river  to  the  springs,  then  have  lunch  on 

the  beach  or  river-side,  eat  as  many  cherries  as  he  may,  if  in  season, 

I  and  generally  enjoy  the  scenery,  returning  to  Botorua  by  launch  in 

time  for  dinner;  or  he  may  land  on  Mokoia,  famed  for  its  scenery 

and  its  story  of  Hinemoa  and  Tu-tane-kai,  and  spend  a  pleasant  day 
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there,  returniog  in  the  afternoon.  Another  day's  outing  may  be 
had  by  driving  to  Tikitere  the  whole  way  from  Rotorua,  seeing  its 
wonders,  horrors,  and  beauties ;  then  visiting  the  Blue  Fjake  near 
there,  and  returning  by  road  in  the  afternoon.  The  last-mentioned 
trip  is  a  favourite  one,  for  the  route  is  by  the  new  road  from  Rotorua 
to  the  Rotoiti  Lakes,  Tikitere  being  reached  in  about  two  hours  and 
a  half.  To  quote  from  a  writer  in  Bond's  Almanac,  Tikitere  is 
*'  m  form  a  valley  filled  with  solfataras,  mud-volcanoes,  and  boiling 
springs  in  a  condition  of  fierce  activity.  In  the  centre  are  two 
boiling  lakes,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  separating  them  is 
known  as  the  *  Gates  of  Hades/  There  are  many  interesting 
narrows  of  a  Uke  kind,  and  on  the  south  aide  there  is  a  valuable 
healing-spring."  The  hydi-o- thermal  action  is  so  great  that  the 
ground  all  round  is  in  a  continual  tremble,  making  one  half  in- 
clined to  leave  such  dismal  horrors  far  behind  him.  But  this  feel- 
ing soon  wears  off,  and  invahdg,  even  ladies,  hve  here  for  weeks  in 
order  to  benefit  by  the  valuable  mud  and  other  baths,  which  have 
effected  so  many  cures.  About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  springs  im- 
menfle  quantities  of  sulphur  are  dug  by  the  Natives,  and  sent  to  Auck- 
land for  commercial  purposes.  Close  by  is  the  Blue  Lake  before  re- 
ferred to — a  lovely  piece  of  scenery  ^whilst  a  short  climb  up  a  small 
hill  will  reward  the  tourist  by  a  view  of  Lake  Botoiti  and  surround- 
ing country.  The  surrounding  hills  are  still  covered  with  erupted 
mud,  now  dry,  but  furrowed  into  many  sharp  crevices  and  gullies. 

Te  Wairoa  and  Tarawera, 
An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  site  of  the  old 
village  of  Wairoa,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Tarawera  in  June,  1B86.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  crossing 
Lake  Tarawera  in  boats,  and  ascending  the  mountain,  when  a  good 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  immense  forces  that  were  at  work  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  awful  experiences  of  those  Europeans  and 
Natives  in  its  vicinity  on  that  memorable  night.  Wairoa,  nine 
miles  from  Eotorua,  can  only  be  reached  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
the  road  not  having  been  reopened  for  wheel  traffic  since  its 
destruction  by  the  eruption.  It  is  probable,  however,  now  that 
the  pumice  dust  has  arrived  at  a  state  of  rest,  that  the  road 
will  be  again  opened  for  wheel  traffic.  To  do  this  trip  in  one  day 
an  early  start  must  be  made.  Leaving  Rotorua  the  traveller  soon 
meets  with  the  effect  of  the  eruption — dry  mud  everywhere- 
The  course  of  the  old  road  is  now  a  deep  ravine  formed 
by  the  water,  which  the  nmd  prevents  from  soaking  into 
the  ground.  A  dreary  piece  of  road  follows,  and  ends  at 
Tikitapu,  which,  though  sadly  disfigured,  is  still  a  beautiful 
piece  of  bush.  Next  comes  Tikitapu  Lake,  1,435  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Here  Nature  has  done  her  best  to  cover  her  ugly  work  ;  hill  and 
bueb  showing  little  of  the  mud  that  maimed  the  giant  trees  and 
crushed  the  scrub  and  fern.  But,  alas  !  the  colour  of  the  lake,  onoe 
80  lovely^  is  gone.     Its  milky  water  is,  however,  not  unpleasant  to 
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the  eye  nor  yet  to  the  palate,  and  mixes  fairly  well  with  good, 
whisky.     Old  travellers  will  miss  the  former  exquisite  beauty  c^  tiami 
lake,  but  a  ride  along  its  shores  on  a  pleasant  day  is  a  treat  eves  ' 
now.     Separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  Tikitapu  is  Lake 
Botokakahi,  the  next  place  of  interest,  1 ,350  ft.  above  sea-level,  a 
sombre -looking  piece  of  water.     Being  near  to  Wairoa,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  eruption.     A  Native  settlement  on  its  southern  j 
shore  was  abandoned  after  the  eruption.     Here  begins  the  Wairoa  I 
Creek,  the  outlet  of  the  Botokakahi  Lake,  and  leading  to  Wairoa.  J 
One  now  sees  the  remains  of  bridges  destroyed,  heavy  deposits  oil 
mud,  and  then  Wairoa — ^truly  a  scene  of  desolation.     Here  are  thfi  j 
ruins  of  an  old  mill,  the  tops  of  Native  whares,  remains  of  hotels  and  1 
houses.     The  only  surviving  portions  of  a  once  pretty  village  are  the 
trees,  which  seem  to  thrive  in  spite  of  their  desolate  surroundings. 
Fruit  abounds  in  season,     Tarawera  Lake,  1,032  ft.  above  sea-level, 
is   most  melancholy  in  appearance.    A  sail  across  this  lake  is  • 
welcome   change   from   the   saddle,    the  boats    being  good.      Tba 
traveller  is  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Tarawera   Mountain.     Peak 
Buawahia,  being  3,770  ft.  above  sea-level,  compels  an  awful  and 
painful  interest.      The  lower  part  is  easy  of  ascent,  and  the  upper  J 
not  difficult  for  active  men  ;   visitors  may  without  much   fatigua  ^ 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  field  of  destruction.     No  verbal 
description  can  possibly  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  scene  of 
devastation  and  desolation.     After  lunch  it  is  necessary  to  start  oo 
the  journey  home,  in  order  to  get  there  in  time  for  dinner. 

Wai'O'tapii  Valley*  I 

This  valley  is  about  22  miles  from  Botorua  on  the  road  to  Gali^  | 

tea.     The  springs  there  are  many,  and  calmly  beautiful  compared  I 

with  Tikitere.  | 

Leaving  Rofcorua,  Whakarewarewa  is  soon  reached,  and,  oooe 
through  the  Hemo  Gorge,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Puarenga  is  seen. 
The  road  is  monotonous  enough,  through  a  valley  which  apparently 
at  one  time  was  a  totara  forest,  dead  logs  of  that  timber  being  strewn 
all  over  the  country.  The  land  belongs  to  the  Natives  at  present. 
A  ride  of  ten  miles  brings  you  to  Pa-karaka,  a  Native  settlement, 
from  which  a  good  view  can  be  obtained  of  Mount  Tarawera. 
Here  a  track  leads  to  an  old  pa  and  an  old  Constabulary  barrack 
at  Kaiteriria,  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Botokakahi, 
but  abandoned  by  Natives  after  the  eruption.  Eaithquake  Flat-^ 
so  called  from  the  numerous  cracks  which  are  the  result  of  earth- 
quakes— is  12 J  miles. 

Following  the  old  road  to  Rotomahana,  the  site  of  the  Pink  and 
White  Terraces,  the  top  of  the  hill  is  soon  reached,  and  looking 
towards  the  north-east  Tarawera,  with  its  enormous  chasm  and 
desolation,  lies  before  you.  Eastward  and  southward  stands  Mount 
Kakaramea  as  a  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the  strange  region,  far  I 
to  the  east  the  Kaingaroa  Plains,  and  beyond  the  Urowera  (Tuhoe) 
ootmtry.     DescendlDg  to  the  main  road,  a  pleasing  surprise  awaits 
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the  visitor,  tor  Mount  Kakaramea  stands  in  front — a  most  striking 
object,  its  sides  covered  with  many -coloured  earths,  with  puifs  of 
white  steam  issuing  here  and  there,"  Beautifully  contrasting  is  the 
eool  colour  of  Lake  Ngahewa  lying  at  its  base.  Soon  the  hotel  at 
Wai-o-tapn  is  reached,  where  the  traveller  can  lunch  and  visit  the 
eights,  and  return  to  Rotorna,  If,  however,  he  has  time,  he  had 
better  stay  the  night  and  thoroughly  explore  the  district. 

Eotowhero-Wai-rakei  Rood, 

The  road  from  the  Galatea- Wai-o-tapu-Rotom a  junction  at  Roto- 
whero  to  Wai-rakei  is  passable  for  any  kind  of  wheel  trafljc.  It 
is  newly  formed,  passing  mostly  through  pumice  country,  and  is 
dry  and  hard.  The  Utter  portion  from  the  Waikato  River  to 
Wai-rakei  is  completed,  hut  as  yet  there  is  no  bridge  crossing  the 
Waikato  River. 

This  road  is  an  interesting  one  for  sightseers.  From  Wai-o-tapu 
right  along  to  the  Waikato  River,  hot  steam-holes  and  springs 
are  to  be  found  on  the  way.  Then  the  mighty  Waikato  River  rolls 
past.  At  Ohaki  there  is  a  spring,  which  for  size  and  beauty  is 
remarkable,  besides  other  smaller  ones.  A  divergence  should  be 
made  to  see  the  Aratiatia  Rapids.  On  the  drive  to  Wai-rakei  a 
continuous  view  of  Nga-uruhoe  and  Ruapehu,  with  the  Te  Mari 
Crater  steaming  its  straight  colunm  into  the  sky,  is  obtained.  From 
the  saddle  above  Atialiaka  there  is  a  grand  view  of  Lake  Taupo 
and  the  mountains  on  a  clear  day. 

From  Wai-rakei  the  tourist  should  obtain  horses  and  visit  Orakei- 
korako,  about  12  mQes  away.  This  apot»  after  Wai-rakei,  is  really 
the  £nest  in  the  district ;  the  Alum  Cave  alone  is  worth  while  going 
a  long  way  to  see. 

The  following  are  the  sights  on  the  drive  from  Rotorua  to 
Wai-rakei :  Wai-o-tapu  Springs,  2  miles  from  junction,  or  19 
miles  from  Rotorua;  Waikato  River,  13  miles  from  junction; 
Ohaki  Springs,  2^  miles  from  river  ;  Orakei-korako  Springs  and 
Alum  Caves,  12  miles  by  track  from  river ;  Aratiatia  Rapids, 
17^  miles  from  river,  or  3  miles  from  W^ai  -  rakei ;  Orakei- 
korako,  12  miles  by  track  from  Wai-rakei ;  Nga-uruhoe-Ruapehu 
and  Tongariro  Range,  most  of  the  way  from  Waikato  to  Wai-rakei ; 
Lake  Taupo  and  Mountains,  from  Atiahaka  Saddle ;  Wai-rakei  Gey- 
sers, 1  mile  from  Wai-rakei,  or  \1\  miles  from  river. 

The  country  is  all  open,  except  a  little  bush  on  the  right  hand 
from  the  junction  to  the  river,  above  the  Paeroa  Settlement,  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Waikato  River  it  is  well  watered »  but  on  the 
south  along  the  road  only  two  small  streams  are  passed.  Generally 
the  land  is  poor,  mostly  flat,  occupied  by  Maoris  here  and  there. 
The  largest  pa  is  at  Ohaki,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  Maoris 
being  congregated  there ;  the  majority  of  the  pas,  however,  range 
from  thirty  to  fifty  souls.  Altogether  there  are  about  ten  kaingas 
on  the  roEwi  from  the  Rotowhero  Lake  to  Wai-rakei.  At  Wai-o-tapu 
there  is  a  hotel,  and  at  Wai-rakei  a  comfortable  hostelry. 
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A  good  way  of  making  the  trip  is  for  travellers  to  come  to  Wai 
o-tapii  from  Rotorua,  see  the  sights  there,  and  stay  the  night.  Next 
day  drive  oti  to  the  river  and  Ohaki,  then  on  to  Aratiatia  Eapids  ; 
and  thence  to  Wai-rakei,  staying  the  second  night  there,  and  seeing 
the  sights  in  the  Geyser  Valley,  then  to  Orakei-korako  another  day. 
Orakei-korako  can  also  he  reached  on  horseback  from  Atiamuri  or 
from  Earthquake  Flat,  both  distant  about  10  miles,  the  latter  by 
following  the  telegraph-lines  ;  or  on  horseback  from  Ohaki,  distance 
12  miles,  thus  affording  a  choice  of  four  routes.  The  Wairakei- 
Atiamuri  route  is  the  best,  and  travellers  will  find  it  very  inter- 
esting ;  to  those  fond  of  shooting  there  are  pheasants,  ducks,  and 
pigeons  to  afford  sport. 

The  Lakfs :  Boioitif  Rotoehu,  Eotoma. 
An  excursion  lasting  from  one  day  to  a  week,  or  even  more, 
according  to  the  inclination  of  tfie  traveller,  can  be  made  to  the 
lakes  from  Rotorua.  The  tourist  goes  by  launch  to  Tapuae-hamru, 
a  Native  village  at  the  eastern  end  of  Ijake  Botoiti,  where 
arrangements  can  he  made  for  staying  under  canvas  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  from  whence  excnrsions  may  be  made  to  the  other 
lakes,  and  the  Hot  Spring  of  Wai  tan  gi,  between  Lakes  Eotoehu  and 
Rotoma.  The  scenery  along  the  shores  of  these  lakes  is  beyond 
description,  the  only  way  to  get  any  idea  of  it  being  to  go  and  see 
it  for  one*s-self ,  A  road  has  recently  been  c onBtnicted  from  iiotorua 
past  Tikitere,  and  along  the  shores  of  Kotoiti  to  Tapuae-haruru*  It 
leads  through  the  bosh,  following  the  course  of  t!ie  old  Native  track 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Rotoehu,  past  cherry  groves  and  hot 
springs,  to  Lake  Rotoma,  so  that  the  beauties  of  this  district  may 
be  visited  either  by  water  or  road.  By  a  horse- track  through  th© 
bush,  leaving  Lake  Rotoiti  at  Te  Rnato,  a  Native  village,  Lake 
Okataina  can  be  reached  in  an  hour's  time,  On  Lake  Rotorua 
pleasm-e-boats  can  be  obtained,  sailing  or  rowing ;  also  tentg  and  all 
necessary  gear  for  camping. 

Rotorua  to  TtEAU  and  Oeoroieb. 

If  the  visitor  is  tired  of  steam-holes,  porridge-pots,  geysers,  and 
sulphur,  and  yearns  to  get  the  sulphury  fumes  from  his  nostrils  and 
the  uncanny  sights  from  his  mind,  a  drive  to  Tirau  or  Okoroire  is 
the  one  thing  needful  to  restore  his  faculties  to  their  normal  eondi 
tion.  Certainly  at  Okoroire  one  meets  with  hot  springs  and  other 
thermal  action,  but  they  are  small  compared  to  those  of  Rotorua 

Leaving  Rotorua,  the  coach  travels  on  a  good  road  along  tne 
western  or  prettiest  side  of  Rotorua  Lake,  passing  on  the  left  Ngo 
ngo-taha  Mountain,  from  whose  summit  a  grand  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  including  Mayor  Island,  Tauranga 
Harbour.  Motiti,  White  Island,  and  Cape  Runaway,  together  with 
other  objects  of  interest  and  note. 

At  Tarukenga  there  is  a  plantation  of  li  acres  under  Govern- 
ment control,  where  various  trees  are  planted  and  grasses  grown 
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for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  are  moat  suitable  for  the 
district.  Beyond  this  point  lies  Paradise  Valley,  a  pretty  secluded 
piece  of  bush  scenery  dear  to  picnic  parties,  not  visible  from  the  road 
or  rail. 

Tarukeoga  is  9  miles  from  Eotoraa,  its  chief  attractions  being  a 
Native  pa  on  the  high  ground.  Here  the^isitor  by  rail  catches  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  lakes,  looking  from  an  altitude  of  1^000  ft.  or 
2.000  ft,  above  sea- level. 

In  the  bush  which  is  entered  just  beyond,  nothing  is  more  enjoy- 
able on  a  fine  day  than  a  drive  through  its  ever-changing  hues  of 
green,  brown,  and  yellow.  The  prevailing  trees  are  riiiiu,  tawa, 
rata,  and  soni,e  totara  and  hinau,  the  mountain  rimu  eapecially  re- 
commending itself  for  building  purposes. 

Getting  clear  of  the  bush,  the  traveller  soon  comes  in  sight  of 
cultivation*  and  reaches  the  Thames  Valley,  in  which  arc  situated 
Tirau  and  Okoroire.  On  the  right  is  seen  Matamata,  the  Te  Aroha 
Eanges,  and  the  Kaimai,  on  the  left  the  valley  of  the  Waikato,  with 
the  hills  beyond.  Stiil  continuing  the  journey,  the  Wai-niakariri 
River  is  crossed,  where  there  is  a  trout-hatchery  established.  Two 
nnles  further  on  the  hotel  is  reached  and  the  journey  for  the  day  is 
completed. 

A  few  miles  from  Tirau,  in  the"Matamata  direction,  ie  the  Okoroire 
Sanatorium  and  health  resort,  where  many  tourists  break  their  jour- 
ney to  or  from  Auckland.  It  has  many  features  of  interest  similar 
to  Eotorua,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale^  although  each  place  has 
some  particular  charm  all  its  own.  The  hotel  is  built  on  rising 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Waihou  Biver,  and  the  building  commands 
a  wide  range  of  landscape. 

Spacious  and  convenient  bath-houses  have  been  erected,  connected 
by  a  covered  way  with  the  river,  where  visitors  may  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  cold  plunge  after  a  warm  bath.  In  their  respective  seasons, 
shooting  and  fishing  engage  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  and  good 
bags  in  both  branches  of  sport  are  generally  obtained.  The  railway- 
station  is  about  5  miles  from  the  Sanatorium,  whither  coaches  con- 
vey visitors  free  ol  charge  to  the  hotel  door. 


TE  AKOHA  THEBMAL  SPRINGS, 

Te  .\boha  is  one  of  the  most  favourite  health  resorts  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is  very  prettily  situated  on  the  Waihou  (Thames)  Biver,  thirty- 
three  miles  southward  from  the  Thames,  and  within  easy  reach  of 
Auckland  by  rail.  The  township  takes  its  name  from  the  adjoining 
mountain,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  over  3,000  ft.,  and  contains 
numerous  valleys  and  gulhes  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  tree-ferns 
and  otlier  forms  of  luxuriant  vegetation.     The  climate  is  equable^ 
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dry,  and  salubrious.  The  accommodatioii  far  viaitors  is  very  good, 
and  the  iiaturaf  attractiveness  of  the  place  has  been  largely  added 
to  by  improvements  carried  out  by  the  local  authorities. 

There  are  eighteen  springs  in  the  township  under  the  control  of 
a  Domain  Board;  fifteen  of  the  springs  are  hot  or  tepid.  Seven 
large  bath-houses  have  been  comfortalily  fitted  np ;  there  is  also  a 
large  building,  containing  a  number  of  private  single  baths,  and  a 
BUmmer*house,  with  fountain,  providing  the  mineral  water  for 
internal  use*  The  waters  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  sulphur 
springs,  saline  and  feebly  alkaline,  and  strongly  charged  with  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  which  is  constantly  escaping  from  the  springs  in 
large  quantities,  rendering  them  effervescent  and  pleasant.  Those 
springs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Vichy  (France),  Ems  (Germany), 
and  BUin  (near  Teplitz,  Bohemia),  and  are  quite  equal  to  them  in 
strength.  Potash  exists  in  all  these  waters,  but  only  in  very  small 
quantity.  Baths  Nos.  1  to  15  incluaivG^  and  No.  18,  are  colourless, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Nob.  4,  13,  and  14,  which  arc  pale-yellow. 
No.  16  is  turbid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  precipitated  sulphur. 

Bath  No.  1,  pleasantly  situated  up  the  hill,  is  sat  apart  for 
ladies,  and  is  much  used. 

Bath  No.  2  is  of  large  size,  with  waiting-  and  dressing-room  a 
attached.  A  short  distance  from  it  is  a  reservoir  of  hot  water, 
containing  20,000  gallons.  Three- fourths  of  the  water  from  the 
springs  supplying  it  is  at  a  temperature  of  W,  and  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  rest  from  certain  springs  ranges  up  to  119'^, 

No.  3  bath-house  is  di\nded  into  private  rooms,  with  a  bath  in 
eachi  fitted  with  hot-  and  cold-water  valves  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture as  desired,  and  each  provided  with  a  shower. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  are  extensively  patronised,  and  good  bathing- 
houses  are  erected  over  the  springs. 

No.  15  spring  is  largely  used  for  drinking,  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Alfred  Wright,  the  late  physician  to  the  Thermal  Springs  Domain 
(from  whose  handbook  on  Te  Aroha  some  of  the  particulars  here 
given  have  been  taken),  its  water  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  kidney  affections. 
No.  8  is  also  a  drinking  spring,  but  of  lower  temperature.  No.  16 
(cold)  has  little  overflow.  Sulphur  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  surrounding  clay,  and  there  is  emitted  a  strong  sulphurretted- 
hydrogen  gas.  No.  17,  also  a  cold  spring,  is  used  for  application  in 
eases  of  eye  affections.     No.  18  is  a  cold  soda-water  spring. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  sprung  up  for  a  potable 
supply  of  Te  Aroha  mineral  ivater  for  drinkmg  elsewhere  than  at 
the  fountain,  the  Government  permitted  the  granting  of  sole  rights 
for  a  term  of  years  to  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working 
and  distributing  the  mineral  waters,  and  the  Te  Aroha  Soda  and 
Mineral  Water  Company  (Limited)  had  a  lajge  exhibit  of  these 
waters  in  the  New  Zealand  Court  at  the  Melbourne  Oentennial 
Exhibition  of  1888. 
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AvMtf8i8  OF  Eighteen  Mineral  Waters  from  Te  Auoha.— No. 
Alkalim  Waters  I  io  15,  17,  and  18, 
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23-16 
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7-12 
7*24 
4*62 
6-91 
7-12 
7-46 
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4-94 
4*67 
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6-11 
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4-21 
4*20 
2-14 
3-15 
2-99 
4-34 
4-21 
2-61 
2*31 
2^56 
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3-13 
3*49 
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426-29 
429-19 
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444  20 
451-97 
30M7 
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261*44 
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301*64 
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7-66 
7-12 
7  21 
5*17 
6*10  . 
7*14  I 
7*01  I 
8*60 
6-44 
6*00 
6*11 
7*11 
6*86 
6*66 
7*05 
4*21 
13*14 


56704 
639-76 
54117 
311-82 
598*43 
618-37 
564*18 
573-26 
37861 
343*60 
830-03 
380-81 
380  27 
404  70 
414*60 
21*11 
172-12 


Has.  1,  2,  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  IS,  14»  15,  and  16  oontain  traoes  of  alumioa  aod 
iron-oxide. 

Nob.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  coulain  feracGe  of  alumiDa,  iron-oxide,  and  potassium* 
No.  17  contains  1-4  gr,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Important  additions  and  improvements  have  been  carried  out,  A 
bath-house,  98  ft,  long  by  28  ft.,  with  a  centre  corridor  8  ft.  wide,  laid 
with  tile  paving,  and  twenty-three  rooms  off  it,  nineteen  of  which  are 
furnished  with  the  best  porcelain  bathe,  has  been  completed,  and  was 
opened  on  the  24th  May,  1898,  by  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Cadoian,  then  Minis- 
ter for  Railways  and  Mines*  To  provide  proper  drainage  and  carry 
off  all  the  water  from  the  baths  a  pipe  has  been  laid  on  from  the 
Waihou  River.  Two  concrete  reservoirs,  coniaining  respectively 
6,000  gallons  and  20,000  gallons  of  hot  water,  have  been  laid  down, 
and  both  are  connected  with  pipes  and  valves.  A  large  concrete 
swimming-bath,  40ft,  by  20ft.,  and  8  ft,  9 in,  to  oft.  in  depth,  has 
been  made  at  a  convenient  point  to  receive  the  overflows  fi-om  these 
reservoirs.  These  and  other  additions  were  carried  out  at  a  cost 
of  £3,860,  After  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  the  Thames 
there  was  a  large  influx  of  visitors,  and  this  caused  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  supply  of  hot  mineral  water  available  for  the  baths.  In 
order  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  a  shortage,  the  Board  decided  to 
drive  a  prospecting  tunnel,  and  the  Government  granted  a  subsidy 
of  £150  towards  this  work.  There  is  now  every  indication  of  an 
ample  supply  being  available,  several  good  springs  having  been 
tapped  in  transit,  some  registering  120  .     This  additional  supply 
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will  enable  the  Board  to  ^1  the  above  hot- water  swimming-batb, 

which  hiis  not  been  used  because  there  was  not  enough  hot  waterj 
from  overflows.     A  lawn-tenuis  ground  has  been  provided,  and  a  " 
bowling-green  will  probably  be  added  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the 
Board  permit.     The  growing  popularity  of  Te  Aroha  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  amounts  received  for  baths  during  the  past  fourteen 
years : — 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


£ 

387 

1892 

539 

1893 

503 

1894 

487 

1895 

463 

1896 

366 

1897 

411 

1898 

£ 

466 

421 
603 
729 
769 


Te  Aroha  is  115  miles  by  rail  from  Auckland,  thirteen  miles  from 
Paeroa,  and  thirty-three  miles  from  the  Thames.  Coaches  leave 
Paeroa  frequently  for  the  important  goldfields  of  Karangahake^  ^ 
Waihi,  and  Waitekauri,  so  that  these  districts  are  also  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  the  healing  waters.  It  is  customary  for  many  of  the 
miners  and  residents  on  these  goldfields  to  go  to  Te  Aroha  on  Satur- 
day and  return  on  Monday  morning ;  cheap  return  fares  are  provided 
by  the  Kailway  Departmeni  with  the  view  of  encouraging  this  branch 
of  the  passenger  traffic*  It  may  therefore  be  sunnised  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  Domain  Board's  revenue  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  railway  was  opened  to  Paeroa  and  the  Thames  will  goon  steadUy 
augmenting  year  by  year. 


HANMER  THERMAL  SPRINGS, 

[From  a  p&per  by  R,  Bkll,  with  aDalyBis  of  w&ters  (Hbctqb)  and  direotioas 
for  use  {Dr,  LrrrLHj.J 

Among  the  many  pleasure  and  health  resorts  iu  the  Middle  Islajid 
of  New  Zealand  the  Hanmer  Thermal  Springs  District  is  justly 
very  popular.  As  a  health-recruiting  grouod.  pure  and  simple,  it 
undoubtedly  holds  the  tirst  place.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this  preference  for  Hanmer*  It  is  situated  beyond  the  Leshe  Hills 
in  the  Nelson  Province,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  a  large  city»  and  twenty*four  miles  from  a  rail  way- station. 
The  healing  natural  waters  are,  of  course,  the  great  attraction* 
Their  fame  has  gone  abroad,  and  year  by  year  brings  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  visitors.  The  climate  must  also  be  credited  with  its 
fair  share  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  district.  Although  situated  in 
latitude  42*^  30^  S.,  the  heat,  even  in  midsummer,  is  not  oppressive. 
The  height  of  the  springs  above  the  seadevel^  1,220  ft.»  and  the 
distance  from  the  coast,  thirty-two  miles,  insures  a  dry  heat  during 
the  day,  with  cool  mornings  and  evenings.  The  air  is  bracing  aod 
salubrious,  and  allows  feats  of  walking  and  hill-chmbing  to  be 
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performed  with  less  fatigue  than  on  the  lower  levels  and  in  the 
more  humid  atmosphere  near  the  coast. 

Besides  attracting  the  physically  weak  and  the  mere  seeker  after 
pleasure,  Hanrwer  is  yearly  growing  in  favour  with  the  fagged  brain- 
worker,  the  nerve* worn  man  of  affairs ,  and  the  mechanic  who 
"  needs  a  spell."  To  them  Hanmer  is  a  veritable  Elysium,  where 
business  is  not  thought  of.  The  world  with  its  distracting  cares  and 
life-shortening  ways  is  shut  out. 

Journey  to  Hanmeh, 

To  get  to  Hanmer  the  train  h  taken  from  Christchurch  to 
Culverdeu,  the  northern  terminus  at  present  of  the  Hurunui-Blulf 
railway  system,  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles.  Leaving  Christ- 
church  at  7.35  a,m.,  Culverden  is  reached  at  12.10  p.m.  The  rail- 
way runs  through  some  of  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  Middle 
Island.  Along  the  route  are  the  Townships  of  Kaiapoi»  Eangiorai 
A  m  be  He  y  I  and  Waikari, 

Culverden  is  the  centre  of  the  line  pastoral  country  which  extends 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Blenheim.  At  its  yards  the  largest  sheep 
sale  in  New  Zealand  took  place  in  March  of  1898,  when  250,000 
sheep  were  brought  under  the  hammer.  Having  lunched  here,  the 
passenger  transfers  himself  and  baggage  to  the  coach,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  journey  is  performed  in  three  hours  and  a 
half,  The  coach  route  runs  tlirough  the  picturesque  vailey  of  the 
Waian,  The  road  winds  in  and  out  among  the  hills  until  crossing 
the  river  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  the  plains  are  unexpectedly  reached » 
This  level  plateau,  which  stands  at  an  altitude  of  1,220  ft.,  is  about 
ten  miles  long  by  four  miles  broad,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  over  5,000  ft.  high.  About  the 
middle  of  the  plains  are  the  hot  springs.  These  are  of  an 
alkaline  and  saline  character,  with  a  strong  escape  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  they  possess  undoubted  curative  properties  for  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Accommodation,  etc.,  at  the  Springs. 

The  springs  are  situated  in  an  area  of  13  acres,  enclosed  by  live 
fences  and  trees,  and  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks  and  lawns,  bordered 
by  flowers,  all  neatly  kept.  A  croquet-lawn,  tennis  court,  and 
bowling-green  have  also  been  laid  down.  The  hoiehaccommodation 
for  visitors  is  ample.  The  Government  Sanatorium  contains 
twenty-two  bedrooms,  two  dining-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  drawing- 
room,  sitting' room,  doctor^s  consul  ting- room,  &c.  It  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  thirty  persons,  viz, :  fourteen  in  the  first-class 
conipai'tments  and  sixteen  in  the  second-class  rooms.  The  Sana- 
torium is  chiefly  used  by  patients  whose  complaints  require  them  to 
live  near  the  baths. 

*'  The  Lodge  "  is  a  commodious  two-story  house  within  a  few 
chains  of  the  bathing-grounds.  The  J ol lie's  Pass  Hotel  (licensed) 
is  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  baths,  and  was  originally 
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built  by  the  Government  as  an  accommodation -house  for  travellers 
crossing  the  Pass,  the  great  highway  between  Nelson  and  Canter* 
bury,  Mrs.  Lahmert  has  a  Temperance  Hotel  near  the  sprtngSp^ 
and  there  are  several  other  boarding-houses. 

During  the  1899-1900  seaaon  %0i$  people  visited  the  springai ' 
taking  16,891  baths. 

The  bath-houses  contain  in  all  twenty- two  private  baths,  with 
massage-rooms  and  Turkish  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  mineral- 
water.  The  water  is  brought  in  pipes  from  the  adjacent  sprizigs. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  86^^  to  97'^  Fahr.,  and  may  be  increaaed  ^ 
at  will  to  114^.  Besides  the  private  baths,  there  are  a  ladies'  swim* 
ming-pool  and  a  gentlemen*s  swimming-pool,  both  surrounded  by 
high  iron  fences  and  covered  by  awnings.  The  average  depth  is  5  ft. 
The  temperature  of  the  pools  is  85°  Fahr.,  and  is  so  comfortable 
that^  once  in,  the  bather  hardly  cares  to  coine  out  again.  The 
charge  (or  the  private  baths  is  Is,  each  or  8s.  for  twelve,  while  for 
the  pool  6d.  a  bath  is  the  price.  Situated  in  the  grounds  is  a  pump* 
room  used  by  patients  arinking  the  waters  which  give  relief  in 
stomach,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles*  The  water  is  warm,  and  coa* 
tflins  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  many  testify  to  its 
beneficial  effect. 

An  arrangement  of  pipes  enables  the  gases  to  be  inhaled  by  the  i 
patient,  and  this,  like  the  drinking  of  the  waters,  gives  relief  in  ca8< 
of  asthma  and  bronchial  affections.     Safferers  from  these  complaints 
find  that  the  clear  atmosphere  of  this  upland  valley  has  a  wonderfully 
curative  effect. 

A  comfortable  reading-room  has  been  provided  in  connectioo 
with  the  baths,  on  the  tables  of  wliich  may  be  found  works  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenery,  resources,  and  history  of  New  Zealand,  also  a 
few  of  the  best  monthlies,  Sec. 

Natural  gas  is  used  to  light  and  heat  the  baths,  and  to  lights 
heat,  and  cook  with  at,  the  sanatorium, 

A  post-  and  telegraph -office  supplies  facilities  for  communicating 
with  the  outside  world. 


Habbbuse  Available. 

In  premises  fitted  up  for  her  use.  Miss  Edith  Cook,  certificated 
masseuse,  practises  her  art.  She  has  great  experience,  and  those 
who  have  been  under  her  hands  testify  to  her  skill  as  a  manipulator. 
In  fact,  it  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  the  bathing  and  the 
massage  treatment  go  hand  in  hand  towards  affecting  cures  in  cases 
of  muscular  ailments. 


Meuicai,  Attkndanck  Pbocueablb. 

Dr,  Little,  of  Culverden,  visits  the  springs  once  a  week  during 
the  season,  and  his  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors  at 
moderate  fees*  If  ui^ently  required  he  can  he  communicated  with 
by  telephone  at  any  moment. 


BJkNUER  THEBHAJJ  8PBIMaS. 

TouBisT  Season,  etc. 
The  fcouriBt  season  extends  frooi  Ihe  let  November  to  the  let 
May,  and  during  those  months  coaches  from  Culverdea  to  Hanmer 
ma  daily  up  and  down.     During  the  rest  of  the  year  coaches  only 
run  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  from  Culverden,  and  from  Haumeron 
Monday  and  Thursday.     The  baths  are  open  throughout  the  year  ; 
bot  the  massage  treatment  can  only  be  obtained  during  the  summer 
months.     The  Government  Sanatorium  and  the  hotels  and  board- 
ing-houses, of  course,  provide  accommodation  all  the  year  round. 

Apart  from  the  cost  of  getting  there— the  railway  issue  through 
return  first -class  tickets  from  Christ  church  for  £1  lOs.,  and  from 
Dunedin,  ^64  2s.  6d. — Hanmer,  unlike  many  other  pleasure  resorts, 
is  not  an  expensive  place  to  stay  at.     There  are  no  "  extras,"  in  the 
shape    of    boating   and   driving  excursions,  as  in   the   cold  lakes 
district,  and  no  guide-fees^  as  in  the  alpine  district.     The  only  way 
one  can  make  extra  expense  is  to  indulge  in  a  superfluity  of  baths, 
and  that  is  hardly  likely. 

To  those  capable  of  Alpine  work   there  are  Mount   Perceval 
(5335  ft.)  and  Mount  Captain  (6,600  ft.).      On  a  clear  day,  from 
either  of  these  peaks,  the  Port  Hills,  Lake  EUesmere,  and  the  long 
sweep  of  the  Canterbury  Plains  to  the  ocean,  can  be  seen.     Jolhe*a 
Pass  to  the  Saddle  afifords  a  fair  morning's  walk,  so  also  does  Jack's 
Pass,  and  there  are  many  other  short  excursions  which  may  be 
made  by  those  whom  the  baths  have  restored  to  vigour. 

There  is  good  fishing  in  the  Clarence,  the  Waian,  the  Hanmer, 
and  their  tributary  streams;  while  for  dog  and  gun  there  is  such 
game  as  hares,  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  and  swamp-hens. 

The  analysis  of  water  taken  from  No.  1  Spring  at  Hanmer  Plains, 
made  at  the  Colonial  Maseum  in  1891,  gave  these  results  : — 
Chloride  of  sodium      ...  ...     62  09 

Chloride  of  potassium  ...  ...       015 

Chloride  of  lithium     ...  ...  ...     Trace 

Iodide  of  magnesium  ...  ...  ...     Trace 

Carbonate  of  lime        ...  ...  ...        0  55 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  ...       1-77 

Carbonate  of  iron        ...  ...  005 

Sulphate  of  soda         ...  ...  ...        748 

Carbonate  of  soda       ...  ...  ...        2-66 

Phosphate  of  alumina  ...  ...     Trace 

SiHca  ...  ...  ...  ...       2-63 


Total  grains  per  gallon 


7738 


Gas — Sulp  buret  ted  hy  drogen    ...  . , ,       2-19 

An  analysis  made  ten  years  ago,  prior  to  the  earthquake  which 
occurred  in  1888,  by  Professor  Bickerton.  of  Christchurch,  ia 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  includes  an  examination  of  the 
Bediment  and  organic  matter  contained  in  the  water.     The  sample 
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was  taken  from  Spring  No.  8  before  it  was  incorporated  with  No,  1. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 


Sediment — Silica  and  free  sulphur 

1-400 

Nitrogen  as  free  ammonia 

...     0-092 

as  albuminoid  ammonia 

...     0-048 

as  nitric  Eicid  ... 

...     0047 

Total  nitrogen 

0  187 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  free 

3-430 

Sulphate  of  Hme 

^^.     9*940 

„            potash 

...     1-960 

soda 

...     0400 

Bicarbonate     „ 

...     7'770 

Chloride           ,, 

66  230 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 

,     0640 

Total  fixed  matter ... 

76-940 

Total  grains  per  gallon 


81-957 


The  total  amounts  of  fixed  salts  in  the  two  analyses  correspond 
very  closely.  The  sulphates  and  carbonates  in  either  case  are  so 
small  that  the  fact  of  their  varying  in  the  two  analyses  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance.  The  fact  of  the  discovery  of  traces  of  iodine  and 
lithium  in  the  recent  analysis  is  interesting. 

DlKECTIONS   FOR   U81NQ   THE   BaTHS   AT    HaNMEB   SaNATOHIUM 
[By  Chablbs  T.  W*  Lutlb,  M.B.,  Oh.B.,  Visiting  Medical  Officer] 

The  temperature  of  the  Hanmer  Baths  can  be  regulated  from 
cold  up  to  114"^  Fahr.  Patients  are  cautioned  against  using  the 
baths  at  first  at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  against  remaining  too 
long  in  them.  The  caretaker  in  charge  will  be  glad  to  give  inforraa- 
tioo  on  this  point.  A  cold  shower  is  provided  v?ith  each  bath. 
Invalids  and  those  unaccustomed  to  the  shower  must  use  it  with 
caution.  After  leaving  the  bath,  patients  should  cool  gradually,  and 
be  careful  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold. 

The  water  of  the  springs  is  laxative  and  diuretic,  and  may  at  first 
nauseate.  It  should  be  drunk  in  moderation,  not  more  than  on©  or 
two  glasses  daily  (or  a  commencement. 

During  their  stay  at  Hanmer,  visitors  are  recommended  to  freely 
take  exercise  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  The  Sanatorium 
affords  facilities  for  this.  The  walk  from  the  accommodation- houses 
to  the  springs  will  benefit  those  in  fair  health.  Those  snfi'ering  from 
feeble  circulation,  and  those  convalescent  from  acute  diseases, 
must  be  specially  careful  with  regard  to  the  temperature  and  the 
duration  of  their  bath,  and  should  first  ask  information  from  the 
caretaker. 

Patients  suffering  from  bronchial  catttrrh  will  find  inhalation  of 
the  steam  beneficial,  but  must  carefully  avoid  cold  after  leaving  the 
bath.     For  local   affections  of  a  chronic  rheumatic    nature,   &c,^ 


iiiurtiu/njoto.  PaHkino  Reach.  Wanganur  River. 
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patients  will  fiod  the  hot  douche  oaefiil,  but  must  persist  in  its  use* 
Massage  both  during  and  after  the  bath  is  here  very  useful. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  benefit  derivefl  in  skio  affections 
varies  much  with  individual  cases.  Dry  and  scaly  skin  affections 
generally  benefit  by  prolonged  immersion.  Irritable  and  moist  skin 
affection s>  on  the  other  hand,  benefit  more  by  a  short  immersion* 
Should  such  affections  he  agyravated  by  the  treatment,  the  baths 
should  be  discontinued  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  benefit  derived  by  gouty  patients  has  been  found  to  vary 
with  the  case.  Patients  suffering  from  derangements  of  the  aliment- 
ary system  (constipatiou,  torpid  liver,  &c.),  asthma,  whooping-cough, 
nervous  debility,  and  insonniia  have  testified  to  receiving  benefit 
from  a  stay  at  Haniner. 

Giddiness,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  chilliness,  nervous  depression, 
increased  irritability  of  the  skin,  are  indications  either  that  the 
baths  do  not  suit,  or  that  they  have  been  too  freely  used  and  should 
be  discontinued  for  a  day  or  two  at  least.  Visitors  to  the  Sana- 
torium finding  no  appreciable  benefit  from  the  first  few  baths  have 
often  discontinued  them  altogether.  Provided  that  the  treatment 
is  not  aggravating  the  complaint,  such  action  does  not  give  the 
spnngs  a  hilv  triaL  In  chronic  affections  a  long  course  of  treat- 
ment is  often  required,  and  the  immediate  benefit  is  not  seen. 
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UP  THE  WANGANUI  BIVER  TO  TOKAANU. 

The  Town  of  Wanganui  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  in  1840  by  the  New  Zealand  Compauy,  and  now  contains 
a  population  of  nearly  seven  thousand  persons,  With  the  suburbs — 
Sedgebrook,  Durietown,  Putiki,  CastlecUff,  Mosstowti,  St,  John's 
Hill,  Aramoho,  and  Eastown — the  population  is  over  eight  thousand. 
The  town  is  accessible  for  sea-goiog  steamers  drawing  up  to  13  ft.  of 
water. 

The  trains  connect  with  New  Plymouth  and  Wellington  at  Ara- 
moho, Wanganui  itself  being  on  a  branch  line.  There  is  also  a 
private  line  to  Castlecliff. 

WaKOANUI    to   PiPtfilKI. 

This  trip  is  made  by  steamer,  there  being  three  on  the  river. 
Another  steamer  meets  the  lower-river  steamers  at  Pipiriki,  and  runs 
up  to  Utapu  and  back.  Tliis  allows  the  passengers  to  be  carried  on 
by  steamer  or  coacli  to  their  destinations  after  having  had  a  short 
glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  the  npper  river. 

An  important  native  settlement,  Parikino,  is  reached  at  23  miles. 
Here  a  stop  of  a  few  minutes  is  usually  made,  in  order  to  discharge 
supplies,  &c.  From  Parikino  upwards  the  bush  is  mostly  down  to 
the  water's  edge^  except  where  cleared  away  round  Native  settle- 
ments.    Immediately  below  and  at  several  places  just  above  Pari- 
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kino  may  be  seen  stone  walls  or  groins  constructed  in  the  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  it*  From  here,  when  the  river  is  il 
summer  levels  the  steamers  are  usually  hauled  up  the  rapi^ls  Lv 
means  of  wire  ropes  laid  for  the  purpose,  The  ropes  are  p.. 
round  powerful  winches  on  board  the  steamers,  the  ends  I 
dropped  over  astern  as  the  steamer  works  her  way  up.  Foi 
in  picking  up,  the  ends  of  the  ropes  are  supported  by  buoys, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  channels,  combined  with  great  skill  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  are  necessary  in  order  to  pilot  tbft 
steamers  through  these  rapids,  though  there  is  no  actual  danger  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this. 

At  Atene  (Athens),  30J  miles,  a  picturesque  kainga  is  passed,  A 
ver}^  sharp  bend  in  the  river  is  here  caused  by  the  river  at  some  long 
remote  period  having  cut  through  a  narrow  vidgCt  thus  shortening 
its  course  by  over  a  mile. 

Koriniti  {Corinth),  at  39  miles,  is  also  prettily  situated. 

Karatia  (Gaiatia),  43  miles,  is  just  above  the  bad  rapid,  Matahiwi. 
Here  the  fall  is  6  f L  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Ranana  (London),  46  miles,  was  formerly  an  important  place, 
but  is  now  becoming  very  quiet.  About  half  a  mile  above  it  is  the 
island  of  Moutoa,  on  which»  on  the  14th  May,  1864,  was  fought  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  friendly  Waiiganui  Natives  and  the 
Hauhaus.     This  fight  probably  saved  the  Town  of  Wanganui. 

Hiruharama  (Jerusalem),  at  49  miles,  is  at  present  the  most  im- 
portant native  settlement  on  the  upper  river.  It  possesses  a  Bomaa 
Cathohc  church,  convent,  and  orphanage.  The  considerable  area  of 
farm-lands  attached  to  the  establishment  is  worked  almost  entirely 
by  the  nuns  or  sisters.  From  here  to  Pipiriki,  at  66  miles,  the 
scenery  is  much  finer  than  in  the  lower  reaches,  the  channel  being 
confined  between  high  cliffs  of  limestone  and  papa  rock,  densely 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge. 

Pipiriki  is  the  terminus  of  the  lower-river  navigation.  Here  tha 
coach-road  turns  oflf  to  Kaetihi,  Karioi,  and  the  Leiea,  A  township 
was  sold  here  in  July,  1897. 

PlFLRlKI    TO   TAUMABANUI* 

This  tour  has  hitherto  only  been  possible  by  means  of  canoes.  It 
'  is  proposed  in  the  future  to  clear  the  river  for  steamers  to  within 
about  fifteen  miles  of  Taumaranui,  the  balance  of  the  distance  being 
easy  country,  through  which  a  good  coach-road  could  easily  be  con- 
structed to  connect  with  the  proposed  Main  Trunk  Railway  at  Tan- 
maranui. 

As  the  canoe  is  propelled  up  the  rapids  by  poles,  it  is  absolnti 
necessary  that  skilled  labour  be  employed  ;  the  attempt  to  ascend 
shoot  the  rapids  when  only  novices  are  on  board  would  most  pro* 
bably  end  in  a  serious  accident.  Voyagers  on  the  river  will  notice 
alofig  the  steep  papa  banks  of  the  river  large  numbers  of  holes  made 
by  the  hardened  points  of  the  poles  used  by  the  Natives  in  poling 
their  canoes  np- stream.   If  canoeing  for  more  than  one  day  is  decided 
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upon,  a  supply  of  tents,  blankets,  waterproof  clothe  cooking  utensils, 
and  food  will  have  to  be  provided,  sufficient  for  the  whole  party,  in- 
cluding the  crew.  These  are  obtainable  at  Pipiriki.  The  canoes  are 
usually  about  40  ft.  long,  by  3  ft.  beam,  with  side-boards,  and  are 
furnished  with  seats,  oars,  poles,  and  paddles.  In  ascending,  the 
average  speed  is  about  two  miles  an  hour,  and  in  descendiog  about 
f:>ur. 

From  Piplriki  to  Ohura,  and  a  few  miles  beyond,  the  scenery  on 
the  river  is  very  fine  indeed,  much  finer  than  any  to  be  seen  below 
Pipiriki,  the  part  between  Pipiriki  and  Tieko  being  probably  the 
beet  of  all. 

From  Pipiriki,  56  miles,  to  Manganui-a-te-ao,  63  miles,  there  are 
a  number  of  very  swift  rapids,  the  rise  in  this  part  being  greater 
than  on  any  other  within  the  first  120  miles.  The  names  of  the 
worst  rapids  are  Paparoa  (immediately  above  Pipiriki),  Te  Aoma- 
rama,  Autapu,  Maogaio,  and  Ngaporo*  These  rapids  are  now 
being  improved,  and  shortly  will  present  no  greater  difficulties  or 
dangers  than  those  below  Pipiriki. 

About  5  miles  up  on  the  proper  right  bank  there  are  two  caves, 
through  one  of  which  a  large  creek  rushes,  forming  a  waterfall  at  its 
junction  with  the  river.  At  this  point  there  is  a  splendid  site  for  a 
suspension- bridge  at  some  future  period . 

The  Manganui-a-te-ao  is  a  large  turbulent  stream  fed  chiefly  by 
the  snows  of  the  Ruapehu,  but  is  only  navigable  by  canoes  for  a  few 
miles  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  its  bed  and  its  great  fall. 

Tieke,  reached  at  70  miles,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  some  un- 
dulating and  partly  open  country. 

At  72  miles,  another  native  kainga,  Utapu,  is  passed.  From  here 
to  Retaruke,  at  108  miles,  there  is  practically  no  settlement  on  the 
river. 

At  80  miles  the  Wangamomona  Stream,  flowing  from  the  western 
side,  joins  the  river. 

At  86  miles  the  Tangarakau  River  is  reached.  This  is  a  long 
stream  running  in  a  deeply-cut  gorge,  abounding  in  fine  scenery, 
rising  nearly  100  miles  to  the  north-west.  The  water  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  forming  a  striking  contrast  at  the  junction  to  the  clear 
water  of  the  main  river.  There  are  several  coal-seams  on  the 
Tangarakau,  but  at  present  they  are  too  inaccessible  to  be  utilised. 
This  river  has  been  cleared  for  a  distance  of  fouiaeen  miles  for  canoe- 
traffic,  to  a  point  whither  coach-traffic  nan  be  brought  from  Stratford 
md  the  East  Road,  Steamer  traffic  has  not  yet  been  taken  past  the 
Tangarakau,  but  no  doubt  in  time  it  will  be  estteuded  up,  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

At"  98  miles  there  is  an  extremely  bad  rapid,  called  Tareipokiore, 
caused  by  a  landslip. 

Retarnke  Stream,  coming  from  the  Waimarino  country  to  th©^ 
east,  joins  the  river  at  108  miles.  This  stream  is  navigable  by 
canoes  for  about  twenty  miles. 

At  111  miles  the  Ohura  River,  from  the  north-west,  joins  th^ 
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main  river,  forming  two  waterfalls,  one  just  at  the  junction,  ai 
second  about  a  quarter  of   a   mile  up.     Above  this  waterfaU 
Ohura   is  navigable   by  canoes  for  a  consitierable   distance, 
traverses  some  fine  grazing  country  as  yet  untouched. 

About  120  miles  up,  the  valley  of  the  river  begins  to  widen  out, 
the  scenery  becomes  much  less  striking.     From  Jerusalem  to  t\ 
poioti  a  distance  of  70  miles,  the  river  runs  in  a  narrow,  and  ofl 
very  deep  channel,  mostly  between  precipitous  papa  cliffs,   ev( 
available  foothold  being  covered  with  a  more  or  less  luxuriant  gi 
of  ferns,  shrubs,  or  forest-trees.     The  numbers  of  waterfalls   _^^ 
seen  tumbling  into  the  river  on  either  side,  especially  after  bw 
rain,  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  river  scene. 

At  136  miles  Taomaranuj  is  reached.  Here  the  inaio  river 
joined  by  ils  most  important  iributary*  the  Ongaruhe,  from  t 
King-country.  Down  the  valley  of  this  river  runs  the  Main  Trun 
Railway.  There  is  a  largo  Native  settlement  here.  The  count] 
is  fairly  open»  but  of  poor  (quality,  pumice  being  everywhere  visibli 
There  is  a  horse- track  froin  Taumarauui  to  Baetihi. 

Canoes  can  ascend  the  Wanganui  for  a  few  miles  beyond  Tat 
niaranui.  but  the  rapids  are  numerous  and  swift  and  the  settlemei 
very  small :  also,  the  scenery  is  of  a  character  noi  requiring  any  A 
cription.  Rumours  have  been  floating  about  here  for  years  as  to  ifa 
existence  of  gold  in  certain  of  the  creeks  above  Taumarauui,  but 
yet  none  has  been  discovered. 

PiFiiaKi-WAiouRU  Road, 

Distance,  41^  miles.  The  journey  is  made  by  coach.  Proi: 
Pipiriki  to  Raetibi  it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  box 
seat,  in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  very  picturesque  seener 
with  which  this  part  of  the  road  abounds. 

Leaving  Pipiriki,  a  very  long  ascent  is  made  for  the  first  7  mil 
up  the  valley  of  the  Kaukore  Stream.  In  two  places  the  road  is  cu 
out  of  the  solid  papa  precipices,  foruiing  what  are  now  known  as  thi 
"  Dress  Circles."  The  creeks  here  run  in  perfect  canons,  e^cavate< 
by  the  erosion  of  the  water  during  countless  ages.  All  this  valley  ii 
most  beautifully  foieat-clad.  In  January  the  hill-sides  are  especial! 
attractive,  on  account  of  the  scarlet  rata,  then  in  full  bloom. 

At  8^  miles  from  Pipiriki  the  Mangoihe  Creek  is  crossed  by  i 
truss  bridge.     Just  above  this  is  a  third  **  Dress  Circle." 

At  11  miles  the  Waipuna  Saddle  is  reached.  This  is  the  wate^ 
shed  of  the  Wanganui  and  Wangaehu  Rivers.  Its  height  is  1,791  ft 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  past  the  satiflle  a  very  fine  and  extensi 
view  is  obtained  of  the  Waimarino  Plain,  covered  with  dense  foresti 
and  backed  by  the  snowy  peaks  of  Ruapehu  and  the  active  volcam 
Ngauruhoe.  Two  miles*  descent  brings  the  coach  to  the  Maugoeto* 
roa  Stream,  which  rushes  through  a  tunnel  excavated  beneath  th^ 
road. 

At  17^  miles  Raetihi  ts  reached.    This  township  is  six  years  oldi^ 
and  well  situated  for  becoming  an  important  place  in  years  to  com^ 
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though  as  yet  it  only  contains  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
people.  The  coaches  change  horses  here,  and  the  passengers  have 
an  hour  for  lunch.  For  many  miles  around  here,  in  all  directions, 
there  is  an  extremely  fine  forest — rimu,  or  red-pine,  being  the  most 
common  tree.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  settlement  going  on  in 
this  district  J  but  the  settlers  have  much  to  contend  with  in  the  ex- 
pense they  are  put  to  in  felling  the  heavy  bush  to  improve  their 
lands,  and  by  the  distance  to  markets. 

From  Eaetihi,  at  17^  miles,  past  Ohakune,  at  24^  miles,  to 
Waione,  at  30f  miles,  tbe  grand  forest  country  still  continues,  with 
occasional  smal!  Native  and  European  clearings.  There  are  a  few 
fine  glimpses  of  Buapehu,  notably  so  at  Ohakune,  a  small  town- 
ship on  the  Mangawhero  Biverp  and  not  far  from  the  line  of  the 
proposed  Main  Trunk  Bail  way.  There  is  an  old  natural  clearing 
at  Ohakune,  but  as  a  township  it  has  not  prospered.  The  Manga- 
whero and  Mangateitei  Eivers  are  both  crossed  by  good  fords,  but 
when  the  rivers  are  at  all  swollen  it  is  preferable  to  make  a  detour  at 
this  part  for  about  three  miles,  vid  what  is  known  as  the  Eangataua 
Bead. 

At  Waione,  30 J  miles,  the  open  country  is  come  upon  quite 
suddenly.  From  here  practically  to  Eotorua  there  is  no  more  bush 
to  be  traversed,  and  throughout  all  this  distance  the  land  is  of  very 
poor  quality,  and  is  only  fit  for  pastoral  purposes  in  large  areas. 
Except  for  tine  views  of  the  mountains  and  fine  bracing  air  the 
coacii  drive  from  Waione  to  Waiouru  is  very  monotonous. 

At  S^jf  miles  Karioi  is  reached.  There  being  no  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  at  Waiouru,  the  night  is  usually  spent  at 
Karioi,  the  passengers  staying  at  the  accommodation- house.  Stabling 
and  paddocking  can  also  be  obtained  here.  The  view  from  Karioi  of 
the  glacier  on  the  southern  slope  of  Buapehu  is  very  fine. 

On  the  following  morning  Waiouru  is  reached  early.  Four  miles 
further  on  the  Wangaehu  River  is  crossed  by  a  good  ford.  The 
waters  of  this  river  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  at 
times  quite  unfit  to  drink.  Waiouru  is  merely  a  coaching  station  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohingaiti,  Tokaanu,  and  Pipiriki  Roads.  It  is 
situated  upon  a  bleak  tussocky  plateau  2,600  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
the  only  habitation  near  it,  besides  a  small  accommotiation-house, 
being  a  shepherd's  hut,  an  outpost  of  the  Karioi  sheep-station,  though 
there  will  m  time  probably  be  an  important  coaching  station  here. 

Waioubu-Tokaanu. 
This  coach  road  was  opened  (or  traffic  in  1894.  It  is  all  through 
open  country,  and  in  better  condition  in  wet  than  in  dry  weather, 
for  it  is  of  pumice  formation,  which  cakes  hard  in  wet  weather  and 
becomes  very  dusty  in  dry.  Rapid  travelling,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, is  made  on  tliis  trip,  especially  from  Waiouru  to  the  Desert. 
The  splendid  mountains  Buapehu  and  Tongariro  dominate  the  view 
on  the  left,  and  the  fine  range  of  Kaimanawa  closes  the  view  on  the 
right,  so  that  although  the  trip  is  otherwise  monotonous,  with  only 
16 
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occasional  mountain  torrents  and  a  view  of  Lake  Taupo.  the 
bracing  air  and  clear  cold  water  serve  to  make  the  journey  pleasant 

Waiouru  is  left  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  coach  from 
Karioi.  A  level  tuasocky  plain  for  Sf  niiles  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  edge  of  the  deep  gully  formed  by  the  Waitangi  Creek.  On 
ascending  from  that  another  plain  3  miles  long  is  traversed.  The 
Paripokai  Terrace  is  then  climbed.  From  here  the  Wangaehi 
Eiver  can  be  seen  wending  its  way  for  miles  across  the  plain; 
from  its  source  in  Ruapehu,  till  it  eaters  the  bush  near  Karioi,  On 
top  of  this  teiTace  the  road  runs  perfectly  straight  along  a  plain 
covered  with  tussocks  and  snow  grass  for  4^  miles.  The  elevation 
of  Waiouru  above  sea-level  is  2,570  ft.  Tiiis  upper  plain  is  from, 
3,100  ft.  to  3,300  ft. 

Mamoenuj  Creek  is  crossed  by  a  ford  ai  12  miles.  This  ia 
tributary  of  the  Moawhango  Eiver.  Just  beyond  this  lies  thi 
Onetapu  Desert,  a  region  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  brought  do 
from  the  slopes  of  Huapehu.  and  sparsely  covered  with  stunted 
vegetation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  three  small  streams  are  here 
running  almost  parallel,  within  half  a  mile  of  one  another.  One 
goes  to  join  the  Wangaehu^  another  to  join  the  Rangitikei,  and  the 
third  to  join  the  Waikato. 

The  head- water  of  the  Waikato  is  crossed  at  14^  miles.     Just 
below  the  bridge  the  stream  dives  into  a  deep  canon,  in  which  ii 
rnns  for  miles. 

At  15 J  miles  the  summit  of  the  road  is  reached,  the  height  beini 
3,410  ft.  Here  the  first  view  is  obtained  to  the  north  of  Taupo 
Lake,  over  2,200  ft,  lower  in  elevation,  and  nearly  30  miles  distant* 
From  here  there  is  a  geireral  fall  all  the  way,  but  there  aie  numerou 
ups  and  downs  on  the  road,  many  of  them  being  long  and  steep, 
though  no  steeper  grades  than  1  in  15  are  met  with. 

The  Kaimanawa  Range,  with  hare  tops  and  over  5,000  ft,  high, 
with  the  lower  slopes  thickly  covered  with  birch  (beech)  bush 
seen  to  the  right,  and  on  the  left  are  the  Ruapehu  and  Tongariro 
Mountains, 

The  Mangatoetoenui  Streajn  is  crossed  by  a  ford  at  18  milea. 
There  is  at  i9f  miles  a  picturesque  bridge  situated  in  a  wooded 
gully  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ohinepango  and  Waihohonii 
Streams. 

A  birch  bush,  about  a  mile  nearer  the  mountains,  affords  good 
camping  places  from  which  to  make  excursions  to  Ruapehu.  This 
mountain  is  9,Q08lt.  high,  with  perpetual  glaciers  on  the  summit 
and  southern  sides  and  snow  on  the  other  sides,  except  from  January 
to  March,  when  they  are  all  bare  except  in  shaded  places.  For  th9 
ascent  a  clear  calm  day  should  be  selected,  as  on  the  summit  th« 
cold  is  ver^'  severe  if  there  is  any  wind,  A  guide  is  advisable  foi 
strangers,  but  not  absolutely  necessary  if  members  of  the  party  are 
accustomed  to  mountaineering  work,  and  if  good  direcuons  ar^ 
obtained  before  starting.  The  mountain  was  probably  first  as< 
ceoded  by  Europeans  in  1877,  but  since  then  it  has  frequentlj 
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been  climbed.  In  1881  Mrs.  W,  Birch  reached  the  snmrait  and 
crossed  the  ice-field.  The  ascent  may  be  made  from  WaihoboDU  to 
the  north  peak,  Te  Heuheu.  This  ia  the  easiest  climb.  If  horBee 
are  available  they  can  be  ridden  from  Waihohoim  for  two  hours  up 
the  long  stony  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  then  tethered  to 
rocks  in  a  sheltered  gully,  A  long  spur  on  the  north-eastern  slope 
of  the  mountain  is  then  climbed,  and  after  three  hours"  labour  the 
summit  should  be  reached.  The  ascent  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  but 
somewhat  laborious  on  account  of  the  loose  surface  stones,  gravel,  Ac, I 
being  all  on  the  move,  though  in  the  descent  this  can  be  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  to  immensely  quicken  the  pace.  On  the  summit  the 
views  are  very  extensive  and  grand,  nearly  one- third  of  the  North 
Island  being  spread  out  to  view  like  a  map,  but  the  large  extent  of 
the  top  renders  a  simultaneous  view  of  the  whole  impossible.  The 
southern  peak,  Para-te-tai -tonga,  may  be  ascended  from  the  Karioi 
side,  but  near  the  summit  the  ascent  is  very  steep  and  rather 
dangerous.  In  order  to  obtain  an  early  start  for  this  route,  th© 
camp  should  be  pitched  on  the  previous  evening  at  the  **  Bound 
Bush,"  about  10  miles  from  Karioi. 

Another  route  is  by  way  of  the  Wangaehu  River.     By  making  a 
very  early  start   from    Waiouru,  crossing  part  of  the  desert,  and 
leaving  the  horses  above  the  Black  Eock,  which  divides  the  Wanga- 
■ehu  and  Waikato  Rivers,  the  ascent  may  be  made  to  the  summit, 
strikiog  the  plateau  at  its  lowest  point.     But  the  climb  this  way  is 
also  much  steeper  and  more  dangerous  than  by  the  north-eastern 
spur.      On  the  western  and  southern  slopes  there  is  bush  to  an 
altitude  of  5,000  ft.,  but  the  other  slopes  are  formed  of  long  bare 
rounded  stony  spurs,  gradually  increasing  in  steepness  towards  the 
summit.     On  the  summit  there  is  a  large  ice-field,  near  the  margin 
of  which  is  the  crater-lake.     This  lake  is  about  80  ft.   below  the 
general  level  of  the  ice-field,  with  steep  walls,  and  is  about  10  acreii 
in  extent.     The  temperature  varies  from  tepid  to  boiling.      Some  J 
mountaineers  have  reported  it  (1885)  with  no  appearance  of  heat, 
while  others  state  (1890)  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  intense  activity*  j 
Specimens  of  water  from  the  lake  have  been  obtained  and  analysed.  I 
In  March,  1897,  the  descent  Co  a  beach  on  the  edge  of  the  crater- 1 
lake   was   accomplished    at    one    place   with    tolerable    ease,   but  I 
at  all  other  places  the   sides   were    very  precipitous.      The   water 
was    then   cool   at   the  edges,    but   nearly   boiling    in   the   centre. 
Though  the  mountain  was  covered  in  ice  and  snow  the  temperature 
at  the  lake  side  was  quite  mild.     The  water  from  this  lake  flows  by 
underground  channels  into  the  Wangaehu  River,  and  in  1859,  pro- 
bably from  a  heating  of  the  mountain,  the  lake- water  was  suddenly 
thrown  over  the  adjoining  ice-fields,  causing  an  enormous  mass  of 
water,  ice,  and  debris  to  tear  down  the   mountain-side,   sweeping 
down  the  Wangaehu,  and  destroying  the  traffic- bridge  near  the  sea- 
coast. 

At  the  22-mile  peg  the  half-way  station  is  reached.     Here  a  halt 
is  made  for  an  hour  or  so  for  lunch  and  horse-feed.     Lunches  have 
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to  be  brought  in  the  coach,  as  there  is  no  one  resident  here,  though 

probably  in  time  this  will  form  the  starting  point  for  the  mountain 
tours.     The  coaches  from  Waiouru  and  Tokaanu  meet  here,  and, 
passengers  change  coaches.  i 

-        A  long  descent  into  and  out  of  Oturere  Creek  is  made  at  24|^ 

^miles.  About  this  point  of  the  journey  the  creeks  are  nicely 
wooded,  and  occasional  clumps  of  birch  bush  give  the  country  quite 
a  park-like  appearance.  Some  deer  were  liberated  here  in  the 
autumn  of  1897, 

From  Oturere,  where  good  camping-places  are  obtainable,  the 
excursions  to  Kgauruhoe  and  Tongariro  can  be  conveniently  made»i 
As  before  stated,  Waihohonu  is  a  good  starting-point  for  excursions  ^ 
to  Ruapehu,  but  Oturere  is  about  four  miles  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tains. An  early  start  should  be  made  up  the  long  spur  to  the  north 
of  Oturere  Creek.  Horses  may  be  taken  for  about  4  miles,  and  thus 
save  a  lot  of  exertion  to  the  travellers;  The  horses  being  securely 
tethered  in  some  sheltered  gully,  the  course  should  be  directed  over 
the  bleak  waste  of  lava  and  ash  to  the  saddle  between  Ngauruhoe 
and  Tongariro.  A  lava  ridge  should  be  selected  for  the  final  ascent 
of  the  cone,  for  climbing  up  the  cindery  face  is  most  fatiguing  work* 
The  ascent  can  be  made  on  foot,  and  the  camp  again  reached  in  ten 
hours,  by  moderate  walking.  The  height  of  the  cone  is  7,515  ft. 
The  crater  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  the  western 
wall  is  much  lower  than  the  rest  of  it.  Great  volumes  of  steam  and 
Bulphur-fumes  are  constantly  issuing  from  this  crater.  Care  should 
be  exercised  to  keep  on  tlie  windward  side  of  the  fames.  There  was 
an  eruption  in  1868-69|  and  considerable  extra  activity  in  1881  and 
1892, 

There  is  evidently  intimate  connection  between  Ngauruhoe.  Kete* 
tahi,  and  Te  Mari,  other  volcanic  vents  in  the  Tongariro  Range  some  ' 
miles  to  the  north,  for  increased  activity  in  one  sometimes  meana 
increased  activity  in  all,  and  sometimes  almost  a  total  extinction  of 
all  except  the  specialiy  active  one.  On  a  clear  day  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  Ngauruhoe  is  very  fine,  especially  to  the  westward, 
over  the  Waimarino  Plains  and  undulating  bush-ckd  country  right 
to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Egmont,  8,280  ft.  On  the  elevated  plateau 
between  Kuapehu  and  Ngauruhoe  are  two  crater-lakes,  known  as  i 
Nga-Puna-o-Tama.  From  these  lakes  Native  tradition  says  that 
Taranaki — i.e.,  Mount  Egmont — was  expelled  by  Tongariro  on 
account   of  his   having   paid  undue  attention  to  Pihanga  (a  cone 

I  4,000  ft,  overlooking  Tokaanu),  wife  of  Tongariro,  There  is  also  m 
Kative  legend  as  to  how  Ngauruhoe  first  became  active.  Shortly 
after  the  Maoris  irst  came  to  New  Zealand  from  Hawaiki  a  great 
chief,  Ngatoro'i*rangi,  climbed  this  peak,  and»  requiring  fire  to  per- 

1  form  certain  rites,  he  called  to  his  wife  at  Whakaari  (White  Island,  ' 
in   the   Bay   of   Plenty)    to    bring    bioi    some    of    the   sacred   tire 
carried  thither  from  Hawaiki.     As  this  fire  must  not  be  seen  by 
ordinary  mortals,  it  was  brought  underground  all  the  way.     Here  i 
luid  there,  however,  as  at  Rotoraa»  Tarawera,  Orakeikorako^  Taupo» 
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and  other  places,  some  of  it  was  spilled,  and  sproutiog  up  formed 
the  thermal  springs,  &c.,  at  thesa  places.  Bui  Ihe  main  portion  of 
the  fire  was  brought  to  K^auruhce,  into  the  crater  of  which  the 
chief  then  threw  his  slave  wife  Ngauruhoe*  This  mountain  is  called 
by  some  Auruhoe,  but  most  commonly  Ngauruhoe,  though  both 
names  are  considered  correct. 

The  ascent  of  Tongariro  may  also  be  made  from  Otorere,  but 
it  is  best  done  from  Papakat* 

At  26  miles  the  Mahikaikatoa  Stream  is  crossed ;  then  come  the 
Mangatawliai  and  Mangamate  Streams,  at  27J  and  27f  miles 
respectively,  all  running  in  deeply-cut  gorges  fringed  with  birch 
bush. 

At  30  miles  the  Moturoa  Bush  is  seen  to  the  right.  From  here 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Taupo  Lake,  and  from  a  little  lower  dowa 
Kotoaira  Lake  is  seen  to  the  left,  lying  between  Tongariro  and 
Pihanga. 

At  Slf  raiies  the  Pnketarata  Creek  is  forded.  From  this  on- 
wards the  country  consists  of  low  undulating  ferny  ridges  of  very 
poor  quality. 

At  34f  miles  the  road  to  Botoaira  turns  off. 

At  36f  miles  the  Poutu  Biver  is  crossed  by  a  two -span  bridge. 
This  stream  drains  Kotoaira  Lake,  and  has  a  very  rapid  fall,  Aboui 
half-a-mile  down  itjo  ins  the  Waikato  Biver,  which  has  now  become 
a  large  stream  with  shingle  bottom,  pnraice  banks,  and  beautiful' 
clear  rushing  water. 

The  Waikato  falls  into  Lake  Taupo  by  a  sort  of  delta,  and  in 
conjunction  with  numerous  other  streams  flowing  into  the  lake, 
finally  emerges  out  of  the  lake  at  Taupo  Township  on  its  way  to 
join  the  ocean  on  the  west  coast. 

After  crossing  the  Poutu  Biver  the  road  skirts  the  north-eastern 
slopes  of  Pdianga,  with  fine  forest  on  its  slopes,  and  an  extinct 
crater  on  its  summit. 

At  39f  miles  one  road  turns  to  the  right,  going  to  the  Waikato 
Bridge  and  onwards  to  Taupo,  while  the  one  to  the  left  leads  to 
Tokaanu. 

The  route  now  lies  over  low  undulating  ridges,  flats,  and  swamps, 
covered  with  manuka,  scrub,  toetoe,  raupo,  or  flax,  into  Tokaanu, 
which  is  reached  after  passing  round  the  southern  base  of  the 
volcanic  cone,  Maunganamu.  The  total  distance  from  Waiouru  to 
Tokaanu  is  43 J  miles,  the  mileage  being  marked^ by  red  posts,  with 
the  numbers  cut  on  them,  on  the  western  side  of  the  road, 

Tokaanu  is  situated  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  about  a  mile 
from  the  lake,  and  is  1,200  ft,  above  sea-level.  The  whole  flat  be- 
tween the  Tokaanu  Stream  and  the  volcanic  range  behind  teems 
with  thermal  action  of  all  descriptions.  The  hotels  are  cleanly  kept^ 
and  can  suppiy  good  meals,  beds,  horse-feeds,  and  paddockiog.  If 
the  travellers  prefer  camping  out  there  are  plenty  of  good  sites  in 
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the  locality,  though  poBsibly  the  Natives  will  object  to  camps  being 
pitched  too  close  to  their  dwellings  or  to  the  puias  which  they 
frequent. 

In  order  to  see  the  chief  attractions  of  the  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  Tokaanu  Creek  by  a  bridge  formed  by  a 
hoi  lowed -out  tree.  The  geyser  Te-korokoro-a-te-poinga  is  reached 
by  taking  a  small  path  to  the  right,  after  crossing  the  bridge. 
It  does  not  now  throw  out  the  water,  but  at  intervals  raises 
the  water-level  several  feet.  It  is  always  in  a  state  of  turmoil, 
and  emits  a  large  column  of  steam.  Across  the  bridge  are  several 
puias t  in  which  very  pleasant  baths  may  be  had.  The  tempera- 
ture varies  from  time  to  time.  A  puia  may  be  cold  one  year  and 
boiling  in  the  next,  and  vice  versd;  in  fact,  even  from  day  to 
day  there  are  great  variations  in  temperature.  It  is,  therefore, 
always  necessary  to  try  the  temperature  of  the  water  before  entering. 
It  is  dangerous  to  wander  about  in  the  locality  of  the  puias  any- 
where off  the  beaten  track  without  a  guide,  as  the  ground  is 
notoriously  treacherous,  several  painful  accidents  having  been 
recorded.  Hitherto  these  puias  and  the  sights  generally  of  Tokaanu 
have  not  been  improved  in  any  way  by  the  formation  of  tracks,  by 
shelter-sheds,  dressing-rooms,  regulation  of  the  waters,  or  in  any 
other  w^ay,     A  township  has  been  laid  off. 

On  the  slopes  of  Kakaramea,  lo  the  south-west  of  Tokaanu,  there 
is  a  regular  line  of  steam-holes,  supposed  to  indicate  approximately 
the  upper  limits  of  the  great  landslip  that  overwhelmed  many  of  the 
Native  inhabitants  in  1846|  the  chief,  Te  Heuheu,  and  fifty-four  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kainga  being  killed,  only  three  escaping. 

Waihi,  a  Native  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  2  miles 
westward  from  Tokaanu,  may  be  reached  by  a  rough  track,  but  it  is 
much  pleasanter  going  there  by  boat  or  canoe,  provided  that  the  lake 
is  sufficiently  sniooth.  The  present  chief,  Te  Heuheu,  grandson  of 
tphe  chief  of  the  same  name  who  was  killed  in  the  landslip  above 
mentioned,  lives  at  Waihi.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  mission 
station  and  church  here.  The  Waihi  waterfall  is  situated  close 
to  the  settlement.  It  consists  of  three  drops,  the  upper  of  which  is 
25  ft.  the  middle  125  ft,,  and  the  lower  15  ft.,  making  a  total  of 
185  ft.  There  is  a  fairly  large  body  of  water,  and  its  surroundings 
are  very  pretty, 

Pleasant  boating  excursions  along  the  western  shores  of  the  lake 
may  be  made  from  Tokaanu,  but  voyagers  are  warned  of  the 
sudden  squalls  that  visit  the  lake,  very  soon  raising  a  heavy  sea. 
Excursions  by  land  may  be  also  made  to  Pihanga,  Kakaramea^ 
and  Roto  Aira.  There  is  a  Native  bridle-track  leading  over  the 
saddle  to  Roto  Aira  between  these  mountains.  Pihanga,  4,000  ft.  > 
is  on  the  left  of  the  track,  and  Kakaramea,  4,259  ft.,  on  the  right,  A 
guide  through  the  bush  is  necessary  to  both  of  them.  The  views 
from  the  summit  of  either  of  them  are  very  fine.  Both  are  ex- 
tinct  volcanoes. 

Roto  Aira  may  be  reached  on  foot  or  on  horse  in  about  three 
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hours  from  Tokaania  by  going  over  thiB  saddle,  or  by  driving 
along  the  Waiouru  Boad,  turning  off  at  the  Roto  Aira  Road  Junc- 
tion. This  track  going  over  the  saddle  to  Eoto  Aira  may  be  con- 
tinued in  order  to  reach  Papakia,  from  which  the  ascent  of 
Tongariro  is  made.  It  is  about  10  miles  shorter  than  by  following 
the  main  road. 


ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  SEFTON  AND  ACCIDENT  THEREON. 

[From  Fitzgerald'a  ^'  Climbs  Id  the  New  Zealand  Alps."]  • 
On  the  Copland  side  of  Mount  Sefton  is  a  vast  precipice,  which 
descends  perpendicularly  to  a  glacier  black  with  the  debris  fallen 
on  its  surface  from  that  ever-crumbling  mass,  This  precipice  must 
be  fully  5,000  ft.  sheer  drop,  and  is  similar  io  some  ways  to  the 
precipice  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Sealy,  but  considerably 
steeper.  In  places  it  seems  to  overhang,  and  its  whole  face  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  decay,  the  rocks  breaking  away  in  small  pieces, 
usually  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  brick. 

The  weather  now  appeared  promising,  but  with  our  previous 
experience  we  did  not  venture  to  count  upon  it,  so  halted  for  a 
moment  only  to  eat  our  box  of  sardines  and  a  few  biscuits^  and, 
although  this  was  our  first  rest  since  leaving  the  bivouac,  we  at  once 
made  preparations  for  the  final  climb.  We  knew  it  would  be 
diflficult,  and  at  that  moment  felt  that  it  might  even  prove  impos- 
sible, so  perpendicular  were  the  cliffs  that  rose  up  towards  the  goal 
we  had  in  view.  We  agreed  to  leave  behind  us  everything  that  we 
could  possibly  spare,  and  accordingly,  at  about  a  quarter  to  7, 
eet  off  iu  the  lightest  marching  order,  determined  that— even  if 
eventually  defeated— we  would  at  least  have  a  hard  fight  for  success. 
Zurhriggen  insisted  upon  my  carrying  in  my  pouch  a  bottle  of  claret 
he  had  brought  from  the  Hermitage,  for,  as  he  assured  ma,  '*  When 
I  have  the  peak  in  my  pocket  we  shall  wish  to  drink  to  its  health, 
and  I  will  also  smoke  hall  a  cigar  in  honour  of  the  occasion."  These 
were  about  the  first  words  we  had  spoken  since  leaving  the  bivouac, 
for  our  moonlight  journey  through  the  glaciers  had  not  been  con- 
ducive to  genial  conversation ,  He  also  pointed  out  to  me  that  if 
we  did  not  have  an  empty  bottle  into  which  we  could  put  our  cards 
when  we  reached  the  summit  it  would  be  really  no  ascent  at  all ; 
nor  would  it  count  in  the  annals  of  the  Alpine  Club  as  **  recorded/' 

Zurhriggen  started  firsts,  and  traversed  a  bit  of  rock  ar^te  leading 
to  the  base  of  the  great  cliff  which  we  intended  to  scale.  This  arete 
was  as  rotten  as  it  could  welf  be,  and  the  stones  literally  crumbled  away 
beneath  our  feet  at  each  step.  We  crawled  along  its  summit,  and 
found  It  so  thin  as  to  form  a  veritable  knife-edge,  actually  leaning 
over  on  the  Copland  side.     I  could  feel  the  whole  mass  tremble  as 

*  Mr.  A.  E.  FiUgerald,  accompanied  by  Mftithifts  Zurbngg^ti,  t'he  Swias  guide, 
ABoended  MoqdI  Sefton,  14th  Fobruary,  1895. 
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Ziirbriggen  stepped  along  it.  It  was  an  intense  relief  to  tia  both 
when  we  exchanged  what  seemed  uncommonly  like  an  experiment 
in  tight-rope  walking  for  an  apparently  more  solid  footing—  solid  by 
comparison  only*  for  many  people,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  have 
raised  most  reasonable  objections  to  even  this  part  of  the  mountain 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  stability.  Now,  instead  of  small 
crumbling  stones,  we  were  confronted  by  enormous  boulders,  which 
appeared  to  be  solidly  imbedded  in  the  mountain-side,  but  were  in 
reality  so  delicately  poised  as  to  threaten  to  give  way  when  touched. 
We  were  soon  climbing  cautiously  up  an  almost  vertical  face  of 
loose  rock,  chnging  to  it  like  flies,  and  trying  each  stone  carefully 
with  our  hands  before  trusting  our  weight  upon  it.  Zurbriggen 
especially  had  to  be  most  wary,  for  unavoidably  my  position  was  | 
vertically  below  him  at  every  step,  and  the  smallest  stone  falling 
from  under  his  feet  might  have  seriously  injured  me.  How  he 
managed  this  perilous  task  witi  always  be  a  %vond6r  to  me,  and  a 
finer  display  of  mountain  craft  and  rock-climbing  than  fae  exhibited 
on  this  occasion  is  scarcely  conceivable. 

After  about  an  hour  of  this  sort  of  work  we  at  last  came  to  a 
place  where  the  face  of  the  mountain  on  the  Hermitage  side  proved 
to  be  slightly  leas  steep ;  crossing  over  to  this  we  were  able  to  make 
somewhat  more  rapid  progress. 

Directly  in  front  of  us  now  rose  what  we  had  always  supposed,^ 
when  looking  at  it  from  the  Hermitage,  to  be  the  worst  bit ;  from  ou« 
present  position  it  seemed,  if  possible,  even  more  appalling,     Th©"^ 
rock  was  indeed  better  in  some  respects,  and  rather  less  crumbly 
than  that  which  we  had  just  traversed ;  but,  on  the  other  hajid, 
there  were  many  huge  blocks  of  stone  which  would  give  way  if  the 
slightest  weight  came  upon  ihem.     We  kept,  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible, to  the  rocks  that  seemed  most  coated  with  ice,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  bound  together  by  the  frost,  and  thus  afford  ftj 
more  secure  foothold,  though  by  so  doing  the  difficulties  of  chmbinj^ 
were  doubted.     We  advanced  in  this  way  a  few  steps,  but   onlyl 
to  find  ourselves  again  forced  to  return  to  the  crest  of  the  arlUf  and"^ 
thence  pj*oceed  between  two  precipices  descending  to  the  Copland  and 
to  the  Mueller  Valleys — some  6*000  ft.  sheer  drop  on  either  hand. 

We  had  now  to  chmb  about  300  ft.  of  almost  perpendicular  cliffy 
apparently  in  the  very  worst  condition  possible.     The  rocks  war 
peculiarly  insecure,  and  w^e  were  obliged  to  move  by  turns,  wher 
possible,  throwing  down  such  rocks  as  seemed  most  dangerous ;  at^ 
times   even    this   resource   became    impossible,   so  great  was    the 
violence  with  which  these  falling  masses  would  shake  the  whole  ridge 
on  which  we  stood.     I  carried  both  the  ice*axes,  so  as  lo  leave  Zur- 
briggen both  hands  free  to  test  each  rock  as  he  slowly  worked  his 
way  upwards^  while  I  did  my  very  utmost  to  avoid  being  in  a  posi- 
tion vertically  under  him.  J 
Suddenly,  as  I  was  coming  up  a  steepish  bit,  while  Zurbriggeil^ 
waited  for  me  a  Utile  way  above,  a  large  boulder  that  I  touched  with 
my  right  hand  gave  way  with  a  crash  and  fell,  striking  my  chest,     1 
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had  been  just  on  the  point  of  passing  up  the  two  ice-axes  to  Zur- 
briggen,  that  he  might  place  them  in  a  cleft  of  rock  a  little  higher 
up,  and  thus  leave  me  both  haods  free  for  my  cUmb.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  stooping,  and  stretchiog  out  his  arm  to  take  them  up  from  my 
uplifted  left  hand,  the  slack  rope  between  us  lying  coiled  at  his  feet. 
The  faUiog  boulder  hurled  me  down  head  foremost,  and  I  fell  about 
8  ft.,  turning  a  complete  somersault  in  the  air.  Suddenly  I  fek  the 
rope  jerk,  and  I  struck  againsi  the  side  of  the  mountain  with  great 
force.  I  feared  I  should  be  stunned  and  drop  the  two  ice-axes,  and 
I  knew  that  on  these  our  lives  depended.  Without  them  wc  should 
never  have  succeeded  in  getting  down  the  glacier  through  all  the 
intricate  ice-fall. 

After  the  rope  had  jerked  me  up  I  felt  it  again  elip  and  give  way, 
and  I  came  down  slowly  for  a  couple  of  yards.  I  took  this  to  mean 
that  Zurbriggen  was  being  wrenched  from  his  foothold,  and  I  was 
just  contemplating  how  I  should  feel  dashing  down  the  6,000  ft. 
below,  and  wondering  vaguely  how  many  times  1  should  strike  the 
rocks  on  the  way,  I  saw  the  very  block  that  I  had  dislodged  going 
down  in  huge  bounds  ;  it  struck  the  aide  three  or  four  times,  and 
then,  taking  an  enormous  plunge  of  about  2,000  ft.,  imbedded  itself 
on  the  Tuckett  Glacier.  I  felt  the  rope  stop  and  pull  me  up  short, 
I  called  out  to  Zurbriggen  and  asked  him  if  he  was  solidly  placed. 
I  was  now  swinging  in  the  air  like  a  pendulum,  with  my  back  to  the 
mountain,  scarcely  touching  the  rock-face.  It  would  have  required 
a  great  effort  to  turn  round  and  grasp  the  rock,  and  I  was  afraid 
that  the  strain  which  would  thus  necessarily  be  placed  on  the  rope 
would  dislodge  Zurbriggen.  His  first  fear  was  that  I  had  been  half 
killed,  for  he  saw  the  rock  fall  almost  on  the  top  of  me  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  striking  my  chest  it  had  glanced  off  to  the 
right  and  passed  under  my  right  arm  ;  it  had  started  from  a  point 
BO  very  near  that  it  had  not  time  to  gain  sufficient  impetus  to  strike 
me  with  great  force.  Zurbriggen's  first  words  were,  **  Are  you  very 
much  hurt?  "  I  answered,  *'  No'*  ;  and  again  I  asked  him  whether 
he  was  firmly  placed.  "•  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  very  badly  situated 
here.  Turn  round  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  I  cannot  hold  you  much 
longer.**  I  gave  a  kick  at  the  rocks  with  one  foot,  and  with  great 
exertion  managed  to  swing  myself  round. 

Luckily  there  was  a  ledge  near  me,  and  so,  getting  some  hand* 
hold,  I  was  soon  able  to  ease  the  strain  on  the  rope.  A  few 
moments  later  I  struggled  a  little  way  up,  and  at  last  handed  to 
Zur briggen  the  ice-axes,  which  I  had  managed  to  hold  throughout 
my  fall.  In  fact,  my  thoughts  had  been  centred  in  them  during  the 
whole  of  the  time.  We  were  in  too  bad  a  place  to  stop  to  speak  to 
one  another;  but  Zurbriggen,  chmbing  up  a  bit  further,  got  himself 
into  a  firm  position,  and  I  scrambled  up  after  him,  bo  that  in  about?  ' 
ten  minutes  we  had  passed  this  steep  bit. 

Here  we  sat  for  a  moment  to  recover  ourselves,  for  our  nerves 
had  been  badly  shaken  by  what  had  so  nearly  proved  a  fatal  acci- 
dent.    At  the  time  everything  happened  so  rapidly  that  we  had  not 
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thotight  much  of  Jt»  more  especially  as  we  knew  fehat  we  needed  to 
keep  our  nerve  and  take  immediate  action ;  but  when  it  was  all  over 
we  felt  the  effects,  and  both  sat  for  about  half  an  hour  before  we 
could  even  move  again.     I  learned  that  Zurbriggen,  the  moment  I 

■  fell,  had  snatched  up  the  coil  of  rope  which  lay  at  his  feet,  and  had 

■  luckily  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  right  end  first,  so  that  he 
was  soon  able  to  bring  me  nearly  to  rest ;  but  the  pull  upon  him  was  j 
80  great,  and  he  was  so  badly  placed,   that  be  had  to  let  the  rope  ' 
slip  through  his  fingers  to  ease  the  strain  while  he  braced  himself 
in  a  better  position,  from  which  he  was  finally  able  to  stop  me.     He 
told  me  that,  had  I  been  unable  to  turn  and  grasp  the  rocks,  he  must  4 
inevitably  have  been  dragged  from  his  foothold,  as  the  ledge  upon  ] 
which  he  stood  was  literally  crumbhog  away  beneath  his  feet.     Wo 
discovered  that  two  strands  of  the  rope  had  been  cut  through  by  the 
falling  rock,  so  that  I  had  been  suspended  in  mid-air  by  one  single 
strand*     The  rope,  however,  was  an  excellent  one,  made  by  Bucking- 
ham, and  held  through  this  severe  test.     During  this  episode  I  lost  my 

■  hat*     At  the  moment  of  the  accident  my  mind  was  perhaps  equally 
(divided  between  the  effort  of  holding  fast  the  ice-axes  and  the  melan- 

choly  vision  of  this  the  last  and  only  hat  I  possessed  saibng  gently 
down  like  a  parachute  towards  the  Copland  Valley,  never  evenonoe  I 
touching  the  face  of  the  cliff,  I  was  obliged  now  to  have  recourse 
to  handkerchiefs  as  headgear,  after  the  fashion  of  the  bandanna ; 
later  on  however,  I  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  most  excellent  cap 
by  stretching  an  old  sock. 

I  was  considerably  hurt  by  the  stone,  for  it  had  made  a  cut  in  my 
side,  which  bled  a  great  deal  and  did  not  heal  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 
We  determined,  nevertheless,  to  finish  the  ascent. 

There  was  yet  another  very  bad  place  a  few  steps  higher  up.  but 
this  we  succeeded  in  scaling  without  serious  incident.  When  we 
reached  the  top  of  it  we  saw  that  it  would  be  possible  to  cross  the 
face  on  the  Copland  side,  and,  getting  on  to  a  snow-slope  that  leads 
down  towards  the  Douglas  Glacier,  to  climb  up  some  rocks  there 
that  seemed  easier,  and  thus  to  gain  the  summit.  We  found  the 
snow-slope,  which  we  had  to  cross  in  a  diagonal  line,  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  and  much  wrecked  by  falling  stones  ;  while  traversing  it 
we  constantly  feared  lest  we  should  start  an  avalanche,  and  were 
obliged  to  advance  very  cautiously,  plunging  our  ice-axes  in  as  deeply 
as  possible  at  every  step.  When  we  reached  the  point  where  we 
intended  to  take  to  the  rocks  again  it  proved  no  easy  task  to  get  on 
to  them,  as  they  were  quite  smooth  and  rose  perpendiculaily  for  some 
distance.  The  only  practicable  method  seemed  to  be  that  I  should 
mount  upon  Zurbriggen's  shoulders,  and  from  there  endeavour  to 
gain  a  ledge,  where  I  thought  I  might  fix  myself  firmly  with  the  rope, 
so  that  Zurbriggen  should  be  able  to  scramble  up  after  me.  He  sug- 
gested that  he  should  get  on  my  shoulders,  but,  strangely  enough,  this 
Bcheme  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  much  as  the  other.  Zurbriggen 
weighs  considerably  over  twelve  stone !  So  I  climbed  up  on  hia 
shoulderSi  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  stretching  and  of  shoving  from 
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behind — for  there  was  really  no  intermediate  hand-hold— I  wriggled 
up  far  enough  to  get  my  fingers  on  to  the  edge.  Then,  after  a  few 
more  contortions,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ledge  itself,  some  15  ft, 
Brbove  the  snow-slope  where  Zurbriggen  was  standing.  Here  I 
planted  myself  firmly,  and,  winding  the  rope  round  a  projecting 
point  of  rock,  I  managed  to  help  up  Zurbriggen,  after  a  struggle 
quite  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  one  we  had  just  gone 
til  rough.  It  is  wonderful  how  light  he  seems  when  climbing.  The 
slightest  assistance  proves  quite  sufficient  for  him  in  the  moat 
impossible  places. 

In  another  twenty  minutes  we  reached  the  anHe  again,  and  the 
last  few  yards  before  gaining  the  peak  itself  proved  comparatively 
flat,  so  that  we  could  walk  along  without  difficulty.  We  were  now 
able  to  look  down  again  towards  the  Tasman  Valley,  and  I  wondered  if 
our  friends  at  the  Hermitage  would  see  us  as  we  planted  our  ioe- 
axes  on  the  summit,  tying  to  them  a  bit  of  red  cloth  which  we 
had  brought  for  the  purpose  that  they  might  know  we  had  won  the 
day. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  we  were  seen  almost  immediately,  and 
that  Adamson  rode  off  at  once  to  the  nearest  telegraph* office  at 
Burke's  Pass,  some  ninety  miles  away  over  a  rough  country  and 
across  many  fords,  so  that  the  news  reached  Christchurch  next 
morning  at  11. 

It  was  now  10,25.  Zurbriggen  was  wild  with  delight,  stamping 
triumphantly  on  the  summit,  and  pouring  out  volleys  of  abuse  at  it 
for  its  long,  stubborn  resistance.  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  wait  till  we  had  made  the  descent  before  thus  rousing  its 
anger.  The  wind  was  very  cold  and  had  now  risen  to  a  gale,  though 
the  day  remained  otherwise  fine.  Descending  for  shelter  to  the  side 
towards  the  north-west,  we  sat  down  facing  Mount  Stokes,  and  pre- 
pared to  drink  our  bottle  of  wine,  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  had  not 
been  broken  in  my  fall.  Zurbriggen  now  produced  his  cigar,  which 
he  carefully  cut  in  two,  reserving,  as  he  said,  the  other  end  to- 
smoke  when  we  should  have  successfully  traversed  the  range  to  the 
West  Coast. 

For  the  great  question  which  had  so  long  occupied  our  minds  as 
to  the  possibility  of  finding  some  practicable  route  across  the  great 
mountain -range,  thus  rendering  easy  the  journey  from  the  arid  plains 
of  Canterbury  to  the  fertile  fields  of  Westland,  seemed  now  at  last 
on  the  point  of  solution.  As  we  gazed  down  towards  the  head  of  the 
Copland  and  Douglas  Valleys,  we  at  once  saw  that  there  was  a  point 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  traverse  the  range  without  even  touching 
snov?  on  the  west  slope,  while  on  the  east,  or  Hooker,  side  we  knew 
there  were  no  glaciers  of  any  importance.  We  promptly  determined 
to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  cross  by  this  pass,  and,  descend- 
iog  the  Copland  aud  Karangahua  Rivers,  to  push  on  until  we  reached 
some  habitation  on  the  West  Coast,  Thus  we  hoped  thoroughly  to 
explore  the  whole  region,  bo  that  there  should  be  no  further  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  building  a  track  by  the  route  we  now  per- 
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eemd.     We  woold  then  find  aoise  higb  ftlptne  pMt  bick  belweoi ' 
Hmt*  ftiid  HmidiDger  which  would  enable  ns  to  retuin  to  the  Hodi- 
(tetter  btroaac.  * 

ThtiB  we  pl&DDed  for  the  fatnre  as  we  gazed  from  Ifaie  peak  of  * 
ice,  where  no  livine  being  had  ever  preceded  iia»  at  the  maireUoini 
panonuna  onfoldea  before  our  eyes.  It  was  now  nearly  II,  and 
the  eky  was  blue  and  cloudless.  The  South  Pacific  Ocean*  lay  cahn 
and  spariding  in  the  simlight,  with  its  long,  white,  intermittent 
•tneak  of  sorf  beating  ttpoo  the  smooth  beach  of  the  West  Coast, 
Aronnd  and  behind  us  the  Alps  rose  range  behind  range,  their  Tast 
glaciers  and  fields  of  everlasting  snow  shining  bright  in  the  clemr 
morning  air.  For  a  short  space  of  time  we  enjoyed  to  the  utmost 
the  sense  of  rest  after  all  we  had  gone  through. 

Soon,  however,  our  joy  of  conquest  was  overshadowed  by  the 
thought  of  t|ie  descent  before  us,  and  after  a  brief  delay  we  aei 
about  preparing  to  make  our  way  down.  But  before  leaving  we 
were  careful  to  erect  a  great  c^m  or  stone  man  near  the  summit, 
in  such  a  position  that  it  could  be  seen  distinctly  from  the  Hermit- 
age,  and  would  thus  furnish  a  permanent  proof  of  otir  ascent.  We 
built  it  on  the  very  edge  of  the  arfte  nest  the  snow,  so  that  it  wo«old 
stand  out  on  the  eky-line  from  the  Hermitage.  Then  scribbling  our 
names  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  date  (which,  by  the  way,  I 
put  wrong,  writing  15th  instead  of  14th  February),  we  put  it  in  the 
now  empty  wine-bottle,  and,  corking  the  latter  securely,  we  placed 
it  among  some  rocks  close  to  our  stone  man  for  the  next  traveller 
to  find  who  should  ascend  this  inhospitable  peak.  Towards  the 
west  lay  a  great  glacier  that  came  nearly  up  to  the  pe^  on 
f which  we  stood,  steep  indeed  near  the  top,  but  below  forming 
itself  into  a  large  plateau,  and  finally  flowing  over  the  edge  of  a 
vertical  wall  some  1,000  ft.  in  height  in  great  avalanches  which 
form  themselves  anew  into  a  glacier  and  tlow  on  war  i  towards  the 
sea*  If  some  way  were  found  to  reach  this  plateau,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  furnish  a  safe  route  up  Sefton,  but  the 
valleys  on  that  side  are  for  the  most  part  unexplored  and  unin- 
habited; proviBtons  for  many  weeks  would  therefore  have  to  be 
earned  up  over  passes  from  the  Hermitage  before  any  attempt 
could  be  made  to  scale  Mount  Befton  from  the  west. 

I  chipped  off  a  bit  of  stone  from  the  topmost  rock  of  the 
mountain,  so  that  Zurhriggen*8  words,  *'  We  will  have  the  peak 
in  our  pockets/'  came  true  after  alL  We  then  roped  ourselves  for 
the  descent,  having  remained  on  the  summit  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 
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A  NIGHT  ON  MOUNT  COOK. 

[Prom  Green's  **  High  Alps  of  New  Ze&iftud."] 

The  great  problem  we  had  hitherto  longed  to  solve  was  :   Could 

we  get  up  Mount  Cook?     That  question  was  now  settled.     A  more 

anxious  problem  yet  awaited  solution  :  Could  we  get  down  ? 

On  returnin*(  to  the  point  where  we  had  first  struck  the  arHe, 
we  were  obliged  to  turn  with  our  faces  to  the  ice  and  de&cend  back- 
wards, in  order  to  keep  a  good  grip.  "  Clink,  clink,*'  went  the  axes 
into  the  hard  ice  with  a  constant  rhythm,  and  we  kept  time  with  our 
feet,  step  after  step — down,  down,  down!  This  is  far  more  trying 
work  on  the  nei-ves  than  going  up,  and  though  Kaufmann  '^'  urged 
me  now  and  then  to  take  the  steps  faster,  on  reaching  the  highest 
rocks  we  congratulated  ourselves  at  having  descended  so  far  at  a 
very  rapid  pace.  Here  we  paused  for  a  minute  to  loosen  some 
stones  ;  a  couple  of  the  topmost  bits  I  put  in  my  pocket,  the  others 
we  piled  in  a  little  heap  on  my  pocket-handkerchief  and  I\aufmann*s 
match-box,  which  were  the  only  articles  we  could  afford  to  part 
with,  as  memorials  of  our  ascent. 

These  rocks  of  grey  qaartzite,  weathering  to  a  reddish-yellow, 
afforded  no  shelter  whatever  from  the  heiter-ivind ,  which  was 
steadily  increasing  in  violence.  The  golden  tint  of  parting  day 
gleamed  for  an  instant  through  the  storm-clouds,  giving  a  warm 
blush  to  the  snow.  There  was  no  time  to  Jose,  bo  scrambltng  for  a 
short  distance  down  the  rocks,  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  steepest 
bit  of  the  ice-slope,  which  lay  at  such  a  high  angle  that  we  had 
been  obliged,  when  ascending,  to  cut  hand-grips  in  it  as  well  as 
steps  for  our  feet,  w©  once  more  took  to  the  ice-steps,  and  went 
down  backwards  as  before,  making  use  of  any  available  chink  in  the 
rock  to  hold  on  by.  Kaufmann  had  cut  the  steps  very  far  apart,  and 
it  was  often  rather  difljcult  to  find  the  step  below  and  keep  a  secure 
grip  at  the  same  time. 

The  lower  termination  of  this  ice-slope  was  the  worst  bit  of  the 
whole  descent.  The  ice  thinned  off  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  with  a 
vertical  fall  of  about  6  ft.,  and  bad  holdmg-grouud  below.  We 
could  cut  no  steps,  and  had  kicked  away  all  the  grips  coming  up, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  which  we  could  attach  our  spare  rope. 
The  thought  of  this  spot  bore  heavily  on  my  mind  so  long  as  we 
were  above  it,  and  there  was  only  dim  twilight  'when  we  reached 
its  brink.  Kaufmann  and  1  placed  ourselves  as  firmly  as  we  could, 
while  Boss  slipped  over  the  edge,  aud  though  he  used  his  axe  with 
great  dexterity,  I  felt  an  unpleasant  strain  on  my  hips  before  he 
could  check  bis  descent.  Then  came  my  turn.  Kaufmann  held  the 
rope  lights  slacking  me  down  slowly,  till  I  got  my  feet  on  Boss's 
axe.  Kaufmann  had  no  one  to  slack  him  down,  so  Boss  stood  up 
to  him  as  close  as  he  could  with  security,  and  let  him  down  gently, 
while  I  jammed  myself  into  the  only  crevice  available. 

*  The  Eev,  W.  B,  Green,  M. A.,  bi^d  two  oompanioDB — Ulrlch  Kaufmann  ^nd 
Emil  BoBa — both  export  Swiss  mouDtaiiieert. 
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To  cross  the  couloir  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  as  we 
gained  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  night  closed  in.  There  waa 
atanding-room  where  we  now  were ;  but,  exposed  to  the  full  brunt 
of  the  storm  aod  the  sheets  of  cold  rain  which  beat  down  upon  us, 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  our  being  able  to  hold  out  for  long.  To 
descend  the  couhir  and  find  some  ledge  within  its  shelter  was  im- 
perative ;  but  here  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself :  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  falling  ice  we  bad,  when  ascending,  quitted  the  couloir 
near  its  upper  termination  and  taken  to  the  rocks,  and  now,  in  the 
dark,  we  could  not  find  any  rock-grips.  Boss's  mountaineering 
instinct  came  to  the  fi*ont,  and,  telhng  us  to  follow  carefully,  he 
went  straight  for  the  ice.  There  was  no  time  now  for  us  to  make 
nice  distinctions  between  degrees  of  danger.  After  cutting  a  few 
steps  downwards  ho  found  grips  on  the  rocks  at  the  margin  of  the 
ice,  and,  when  secure  himself  guided  my  feet.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  once  or  twice  I  had  absolutely  no  grip  except  by  my 
hands  ;  Kaufmann,  I  hoped,  was  keeping  a  good  hold  above,  and 
thongli  we  could  scarcely  make  out  each  other's  figures  against  the 
rocks,  so  dark  was  it,  we  got  down  in  safety  and  were  once  more  in 
the  ice-steps. 

Our  progress  was  now  very  slow,  as  it  took  ail  Boss's  skill  to  find 
each  step  below  him  ;  yet  we  hoped  soon  to  come  to  some  crag  upon 
which  we  might  clamber,  but  for  some  distance  the  rock  rose  ver- 
tically. At  last  we  found  a  ledge  in  the  rock,  and,  climbing  on  to  it, 
tliought  it  might  answer  for  our  nij^ht-quarters.  We  took  off  our 
boots,  and,  wringing  the  water  out  of  our  socks,  put  them  on  again  ; 
and,  refastening  our  gaiters,  tried  to  feel  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  But  we  soon  began  to  shiver,  for  we  were 
still  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  my  men  said  we  hadn't  a 
chance  of  holding  out  for  the  night  in  this  situation.  Kaufmann 
tried  a  little  cleft  near  at  hand,  but  a  tiny  cataract  of  melting  snow 
pouring  down  the  back  of  his  neck  did  not  seem  to  be  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  exploration  of  this  ledge  did  not  occupy  many 
minutes,  for  a  block  of  ice  falling  from  above,  and  striking  not  three 
yards  from  where  we  stood,  told  us  plainly  it  would  not  do,  as  at  any 
moment  an  avalanche  might  come  thundering  down  upon  us. 

By  this  time  the  moon,  which  was  now  near  the  full,  had  risen, 
and  though  we  could  not  see  it  through  the  clouds,  it  gave  us  some 
faint  light.  Once  more  we  took  to  the  ice-slope,  descended  slowlv 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  rock-ridge,  and,  turning  to  the  left  beneatli 
its  shelter,  succeeded  in  finding  standing-room  on  a  Httie  ledge  from 
which  we  scraped  the  snow*  It  was  less  than  two  feet  wide,  and 
sloped  outwards,  so  that  we  had  to  hold  on  with  our  hands,  and,  as 
we  were  still  over  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  about  5,000  ft.  above 
the  mean  line  of  perpetual  snow,  it  was  not  all  that  might  be 
wished  for  a  night's  lodging.  There  was  no  choice,  however,  as  for 
thousands  of  feet  below  there  was  nothing  but  steep  and  crevossed 
ice-slopes.  Kaufmann  went  on  to  the  ledge  first,  then  Boss.  I 
followed,  and  m  this  order  we  stood  for  the  night.     Sitting  down,  or 
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even  shifting  six  inches  from  the  position  we  first  occupied,  was  out 
of  the  question.  Boss  and  I  had  one  upward  grip  which  served  to 
steady  us ;  Kaufman n  found  that  he  had  none  whatever,  but  now 
and  then  he  rested  iiis  knuckles  against  the  rock.  There  was  no 
prominent  crag  to  which  we  could  hitch  the  rope  and  so  make  our- 
selves secure ;  but  I  dropped  my  axe  into  a  cleft  near  my  feet  and 
let  the  bight  of  the  rope  hang  over  it.  I  could  not  tell  whether  it 
would  bear  any  strain,  so  said  nothing  about  it,  wishing  to  avoid  any 
false  idea  of  security  which  would  perhaps  lead  to  a  relaxation  of 
vigilance — ^the  great  danger  of  our  situation. 

Producing  a  box  of  Brand's  meat  lozenges,  which  I  had  kept  for  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  I  served  one  out  all  round  three  times 
during  the  night.  More  remained  in  the  box,  which  we  might  have 
eaten,  but  I  reserved  them  because  of  a  horrible  anxiety  which  was 
ever  rising  before  my  mind.  The  bergschrunds  of  the  Linda  Glacier 
had  given  us  some  difficulty.  What  if  the  thaw  now  going  on 
should  destroy  the  snow  bridges  and  make  them  impassable  ? 

Whatever  ideas  may  exist  as  to  the  cessation  of  avalanches  at 
night  in  the  Eui-opean  Alps,  all  was  difierent  here  ;  not  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  elapsed  without  a  distant  rumble,  or  a  thundering  roar 
causing  the  rock  on  which  we  stood  to  vibrate.  The  warm  north- 
west wind  was  of  course  the  immediate  cause  ;  everywhere  a  rapid 
thaw  was  going  on ;  the  rain  streamed  down  the  rock  and  prevented 
the  water  with  which  our  clothes  w^ere  soaked  from  getting  warm, 
and  now  and  then  a  squall  would  swirl  round  the  crags,  bringing  a 
deluge  of  rain  with  it.  Strange  though  it  may  appear,  our  great 
hope  lay  in  the  continuance  of  the  bad  weather,  for  if  the  rain 
should  cease  and  the  sky  should  clear,  radiation  would  set  in  and 
our  chances  of  escaping  frost-bite  would  vanish. 

Through  the  early  part  of  the  night  there  was  light  enough  to 
read  a  watch,  but  after  finding  how  long  the  first  hour  seemed,  on 
account  of  watching  its  flight,  we  agreed  that  we  would  not  look  at 
the  watch  again  till  we  believed  half  an  hour  had  gone  by.  We 
stamped  one  foot  at  a  time  to  keep  life  in  it,  then  slapped  our  legs 
and  shoulders  with  one  hand,  holding  on  all  the  while  with  the 
other.  At  last  the  watch  told  us  that  four  long  hours  had  passed 
and  that  It  was  midnight.  The  storm  howled  among  the  crags  as 
loudly  as  ever ;  the  avalanches  shook  the  mountain  with  their 
thunder  ;  the  hissing  of  the  cold  rain  on  the  snow  continued  unceas- 
ingly ;  but  all  these  sounds  were  blending  into  one  monotonous  hum 
in  our  ears.  We  were  getting  drowsy  ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep 
aw^ake.  To  give  way  to  sleep  for  an  instant  would  be  to  fall  from 
the  ledge ;  so  our  whole  energies  were  devoted  to  trying  to  keep 
each  other  awake.  We  forced  ourselves  to  keep  on  talking — we 
discussed  politics,  told  stories ;  we  sang  songs ;  and  though  Boss 
regretted  much  that  the  tobacco  was  with  the  provisions,  over 
1,000  ft.  below  us,  both  he  and  Kaufmann  congratulated  themselves 
upon,  at  ail  events,  having  their  pipes,  which  they  sucked  diUgently 
at  intervals,  and,  by  sheer  farce  of  imagination,  enjoyed  several  good 
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smokes.  In  spite  of  all  watchfulness^  my  feet  would  suddenly  cease 
their  stamping,  when  a  poke  from  Boss  would  recall  me  to  con- 
Bciousnesa,  and  the  arguments  by  which  I  tried  to  demonstrate  thac 
I  was  not  asleep  would  completely  awaken  me  and  set  me  stampiug 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  Then  Boss  would  lean  his  forehead 
against  the  rock,  and  on  getting  a  pinch  from  me  in  return  would 
get  through  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  in  explaining  how  he  had  no 
notion  of  going  to  sleep.  Boss  and  I  stood  facing  one  another,  and 
over  his  shoulder  I  could  see  Kaufmann*s  dim  figure  marking  time 
with  such  awful  regularity  that  we  once  or  twice  suspected  he  was 
doing  it  automatically  and  might  really  be  asleep,  but  he  at  once 
repudiated  the  base  insinuation  with  contempt.  In  addition  to  my 
ordinary  clothes  I  wore  a  sailors*  blue  guernsey,  a  warm  muiMer 
round  my  neck,  a  knitted  cap  or  **  Eugenie,"  made  by  a  friend  at 
Homci  drawn  down  over  my  face,  and  a  second  pair  of  socks  on  my 
feet.  Boss  was  similarly  clad,  except  that  both  he  and  Kaufmann 
were  without  their  waistcoats,  and  as  Kauhnann  had  no  *'  Eugenie  " 
his  hat  was  tied  down  over  his  ears  with  his  handkerchief.  Of 
course  we  all  had  mittens  on  our  hands ;  but  as  the  night  wore  on 
we  got  stiff  from  the  cold,  and  the  effort  to  keep  awake  became  more 
and  more  painful.  About  i  a.m.  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not 
Bee  the  watch,  and  at  4.30,  not  one  moment  too  soon,  came  the 
first  glimmering  dawn  of  the  3rd  March, 

The  hght  seemed  to  come  very  slowly,  as  the  rain -clouds  hung  in 
heavy  masses  on  the  ice-slopea.  Now  and  then  we  saw  the  cliffs  of 
Mount  Tasman  looming  ghost-like  for  an  instant,  and  again  all 
would  vanish.  I  might  have  made  a  Bttl©  sketch,  or  I  might  have 
taken  down  the  reading  of  the  aneroid,  but  all  such  thoughts  were 
absent  from  our  minds*  Could  we  get  down  ?  Could  we  reach  our 
provisions  ?  Would  our  limbs  do  their  wonted  service  ?  Could  our 
hands  clutch  our  ice-axes,  which  would  be  our  only  means  of  gaining 
a  grip  once  we  stepped  off  the  ledge  ?  These  questions  were  more 
than  enough  for  our  benumbed  brains. 

At  last  the  long  nine  hours  were  past,  aod  at  5,30  it  was  suffi- 
ciently  Kght  to  make  a  move,  and  there  was  a  little  glow  of  heat 
from  the  rising  sun,  so  we  crept  cautiously  into  the  ice-steps  and 
resumed  our  descent.  We  moved  one  at  a  time,  still  descending 
backwards,  Kaufmann  and  I  holding  on  while  Boss  cleared  the  steps 
below,  then  I  moved  down,  and  so  on  agam.  Kaufmann'a  hands 
were  badly  blistered  from  the  long  spell  of  step-cutting  he  had  had 
during  the  ascent.  Following  our  track  downwards  through  the 
fog  the  wide  bergschnuid  of  the  Linda  Glacier  at  last  yawned  beneath 
us.  The  snow  was  now  very  soft,  so  we  drove  the  handles  of  our 
axes  deep  down,  and  approached  the  brink  of  the  abyss  cautiously. 
We  looked  into  the  blue  depths,  but  the  bridge  which  we  had  crossed 
by  when  ascending  was  gone  I  Fortunately,  a  little  to  the  right, 
near  to  where  the  glacier  broke  up  into  seracSf  a  possible  route 
across  the  crevasse  yet  offered  itself,  and  Kaufmann,  now  taking  the 
lead,  crept  on  all-fours  on  to  this  bridge,  while  Boss  buried  himself 
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in  the  snow  and  kept  the  rope  tight  against  me,  as  1  had  of  course 
to  hold  the  rope  and  slack  it  out  a&  Kaufoiann  made  his  way 
across. 

It  was  a  very  rotten  bridge,  the  chasm  below  seemed  futhoraless, 
bot  Kaufmann  reached  the  other  side  m  safety ;  and,  as  the  slope  on 
ihe  lower  side  was  away  from  the  crevasse^  he  was  a  secure  aachor 
for  us  as  we  crept  across  in  like  manner ;  and  90,  one  great  source 
of  anxiety  being  removed,  we  breathed  more  freely.  We  soon 
stiiick  again  into  our  old  track,  and  though  the  snow  was  horribly 
soft  we  trudged  along  at  a  good  swinging  pace. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  we  came  upon  the  tUOris  of 
a  huge  avalanche  which  had  completely  obliterated  our  track.  The 
ice-blocks  which  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  hanging  glaciers  on  the 
Tasnmn  arHe,  were  piled  in  wild  confusion,  and  their  angles  being 
rounded  off  testified  to  the  banging  about  they  must  have  got  in  their 
descent.  We  had  heard  the  roar  of  this  avalanche,  and  we  could 
not  help  congratulating  ourselves  on  having  stayed  for  the  night 
where  we  did ;  for  had  we  had  another  hour's  daylight  we  might 
have  got  thus  far  in  our  descent,  and  if  not  swept  away  by  tliis 
avalanche,  or  several  others  of  hke  dimensions  which  we  passed  in 
succession,  we  should  have  been  so  alarmed  by  feeling  ourselves 
exposed  to  them  that  we  never  would  have  stood  our  ground,  ami, 
moving  onward  in  the  dark,  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  into  a 
crevasse.  A  guide  who  had  once  been  my  conjpanion  on  a  most 
delightful  expedition  in  Switzerland  thus  perished  on  the  southern 
side  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  more  than  once  I  thought  of  him  when  a 
night  on  Mount  Cook  became  inevitable. 

We  scrambled  over  the  avalanche  heaps,  crossed  crevasses,  and 
trudged  00  downwards  through  the  deep  snow  for  another  hour. 
The  surface  of  the  glacier  looked  so  different  that  we  mistook  the 
place  where  we  had  left  the  provisions,  and  coming  to  one  huge 
avalanche  we  feared  that  it  had  swept  the  knapsack  away.  Our 
hearts  sank  at  the  thought,  but  as  we  gained  the  top  of  the  ava- 
lanche heap  we  were  quickly  reassured.  There  it  was,  all  safe  on 
the  level  below  us,  just  where  we  had  left  it ;  ten  minutes  more — at 
8.30 — Kaufmann  was  unbuckling  the  straps,  and  we  lost  no  time  in 
discussing  some  cold  duck  and  bread,  both  of  which  seemed  excellent, 
though  the  latter  was  now  twenty  days  old,  and  our  mouths  were 
sore  inside  from  sucking  the  snow»  However,  tweoty-two  hours 
without  food  would  make  anything  seem  good,  and  as  we  sat  on  our 
axe-heads  we  realised  the  fact  that  we  had  not  once  sat  down  for  the 
same  length  of  time. 

Lest  we  should  get  atiflf  we  made  but  a  short  halt,  and,  feeling 
much  refreshed,  we  shouldered  our  traps  and  were  soon  amongst  the 
s^acs.  Here,  again,  avalanches  had  obliterated  our  track ;  the 
debris  of  one  of  these  covered  an  area  of  at  least  200  acres,  and  con- 
veniently filled  one  large  crevasse,  which  had  caused  us  to  make 
a  detour  the  day  before.  In  an  hour  we  reached  the  Great  Plateau. 
The  weather  now  showed  signs  of  clearing  up»  and  gleams  of  sun- 
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shine  shot  through  openings  in  the  clouds,  calliog  the  avalanches 
once  more  into  renewed  activity. 

One  giand  fall  took  place  from  the  Mount  Tasman  cliffs  not  far 
from  118,  A  large  piece  of  glacier  cracked  off  with  a  load  report  and 
slid*  like  a  great  ship  being  launched,  amidst  a  quantity  of  smaller 
pieces  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  then  toppled  over»  coming  down 
on  the  glacier  below  with  a  deafening  crash.  Just  as  some  great 
iroller  from  the  ocean,  thundering  upon  the  rocks,  shoots  upwards  in 
clouds  of  snow-white  spray,  so  the  ice-dust  spouted  upwards  Hke  the 
sea-foam,  and  from  its  midst  great  pieces  of  ice  flew  to  long  distances, 
and,  falling,  furrowed  up  the  snow  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier. 
The  first  crash  gave  place  to  a  continuous  rumble,  and  then  out  from 
beneath  the  cloud  of  dust  the  great  broken-up  mass  of  the  avalanche 
came  on  towards  us  with  apparent  slowness,  though,  from  the  way 
in  which  the  ice- blocks  danced  and  seethed  on  its  surface,  it  was 
evident  that  distance  alone  made  its  motion  seem  slow ;  nearly  half 
a  mile  was  traversed  ere  its  energy  was  wholly  expended. 

An  hour's  tramp  across  the  great  level  snowfield  brought  aa  to 
the  domes  of  ice  overhanging  the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountain.  We 
tried  to  avoid  this  ridge  by  turning  its  shoulder  above  the  Hochstetter 
<jlacier,  but  meeting  with  sSracs  which  formed  a  complete  barrier,  we 
were  forced  to  follow  our  former  route,  and,  though  having  lo  ascend 
once  more  was  not  an  agreeable  sensation,  we  soon  gained  the  top 
of  the  ridge»  and  looked  out  f of  our  tracks,  or  a  mark  which  we  had 
made  to  guide  us  in  om*  descent.  All  marks,  however,  were  gone  ; 
and,  after  making  one  wrong  move,  we  finally  discovered  the  way 
down  the  rocks  and  got  on  to  the  glacier  at  the  spot  from  which  we 
had  admired  the  sunrise  during  our  ascent.  The  snow  on  the 
glacier  was  as  soft  as  flour;  we  sank  into  it  waist-deep,  and,  as  it 
was  lying  on  very  steep  ice,  the  danger  of  our  going  down  in  an 
avalanche  made  it  advisable  to  abandon  oar  former  route,  and  seek 
a  safer  line  of  descent  close  to  some  very  remarkable  isolated  rocks 
which  stood  like  sea-worn  pillars  out  of  the  snow.  We  then  made 
a  short  glissade,  and  at  1  p.m.  reached  the  rocks  where  we  had  left 
our  rugs. 

A  halt  of  half  an  hour  gave  us  time  for  a  comfortable  mea),  and 
the  tea  which  we  brewed  seemed  the  most  delicious  that  I  had  ever 
drunk.  An  our  clothes  were  still  w^et,  and  rain  fell  in  frequent 
showers,  we  delayed  no  longer  than  was  necessary,  but,  strapping  up 
our  wraps,  resumed  the  descent.  Tired  as  my  men  were,  they  would 
allow  me  to  carry  nothing,  but  loaded  themselves  with  the  rugs. 
Ac.  I  suggested  tumbling  the  whole  pack  down  a  snow  couloir 
which  led  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hochstetter  Glacier,  but  they  argued 
that  they  would  lose  more  time  in  picking  up  the  bits  than  in 
can'ying  the  pack  down.  The  rocks  were  in  many  places  so  loose 
and  bad  that  we  had  to  keep  on  the  rope,  and,  as  we  had  time 
enough,  we  halted  occasionally  to  rest.  On  the  way  down  I  secured 
a  photograph  of  Mount  Cook,  from  which  the  clouds  cleared  between 
the  showers.     As  this  would  probably  be  our  last  opportunity,  we 
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collected  a  goodly  supply  of  edelweisB  ;  it  was  growing  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  I  selected  some  tufts  which  had  gone  to  seed ^  in  hopes 
of  propagating  it  at  home.  Kaiifmann  made  up  a  large  bundle  of 
it  in  his  handkerchief,  but,  unfortunately,  he  hid  it  so  safely  between 
the  boulders  at  our  camp,  lest  the  keas  or  wekas  should  interfere 
with  it,  that  when  we  looked  for  it  on  the  day  of  our  departure  it 
could  not  be  found.  The  ridge  seemed  to  get  longer  and  longer  aa 
we  descended,  and  aa  ifc  would' not  do  to  be  again  benighted,  we  took 
off  the  rope,  having  had  it  on  for  thirty-six  consecutive  hours,  and 
reached  the  T  as  man  Glacier  at  6  p.m.  Scrambling  over  the 
moraine,  we  reached  the  ice,  and  then  went  along  at  a  good  four 
miles  per  hour. 

It  was  getting  dusk  as  we  reached  the  moraine  near  our  camp, 
but  at  7.30  we  were  at  the  tent,  and  our  long  expedition  of  sixty- 
two  hours  was  over. 


CHATHAM  ISLANDS. 

[Specially  abridged  for  the  New  Zealand  OffioUl  Yaar-book  from  an  articl«  by 
R.  S.  Florancb,  Esq.,  Sbip«ndiarj  Magistrate  ab  the  Chatham  Islandft.] 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  outlying  islands  under  the- 
Government  of  New  Zealand  is  a  group  known  generally  by  the 
name  of  "  Chathams."  The  Moriori  people  called  these  lands  *'  Ee- 
kohu,"  and  the  Maoris  named  the  main  island  **  Wharekauri/* 
They  lie  bet%veen  the  parallels  of  43°  30'  and  44'^  30'  sooth  latitude, 
and  the  meridians  of  175°  40'  and  IT?*"  15'  west  longitude.  Ifc  is 
reckoned  that  they  are  distant  about  415  nautical  miles  east-south- 
east from  Wellington,  and  466  from  Lyttelton.  Kapier  is  the  nearest 
port  in  a  straight  line  drawn  from  land  to  land.  Discovered  oo  the 
29th  November,  1791,  by  Lieutenant  W.  R,  Broughfcon,  in  com- 
mand of  H.M*  brig  **  Chatham/*  they  have  ever  since  been  con- 
sidered a  British  possession.  This  discoverer  landed  at  Kaingaroa, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  main  island,  and,  after  displaying  the 
Union  Jack  and  taking  possession  in  the  name  of  Hia  Majesty  King 
George  III.,  named  it  after  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Pitt  Island, 
called  by  the  Natives  **  Rangiauria,"  and  Mangere,  lie  to  the  south* 
eastward  of  the  main  island,  and  contain  together  about  16,000  acres, 
of  which  a  very  large  proportion  is  first-class  land.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  unimportant  smaller  islands  lying  in  the  vicinity, 
which  are  periodically  visited  by  the  Natives  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  birds. 

The  largest  island  contains  about  222,490  acres,  of  which  about 
one-third  is  covered  by  brackish  water.  Whanga  Lagoon  is  esti- 
mated to  cover  about  46,000  acres  by  itself.  Besides  this  there  are 
at  least  six  freshwater  lakes,  some  of  them  being  very  beautiful,  and 
ranging  from  100  to  500  acres  in  extent,  of  which  Haro»  Rangitahi, 
Patariki,   Marakapia,   and  Tenant's  are  the  most  noticeable  and 
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attractive  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  Of  the  mountains,  it 
umat  be  said  that  they  are  not  very  high  ;  Waihere,  in  Pitt  Island, 
jg  the  highest  elevation,  rising  to'  971  ft.  Mount  Pipitaj-awai.  on 
the  main  land,  rises  to  930  ft.,  and  is  the  highest  point  in  a  back- 
bone bearing  the  same  name,  which  runs  in  a  north-westerly  to 
aouth-easterly  direction  generally,  and  slopes  gently  northwards 
and  eastwards.  From  Cape  L'Eveque,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
island,  to  Cape  Fournier,  on  the  extreme  south-east,  the  coast  is 
very  rough,  having  cliffs  from  600  ft.  to  700  ft.  high,  with  deep 
gorges.  The  rest  of  the  coast-Hne  is  cither  sandy  or  basaltic  in  its 
character.  Here  and  there  on  the  north  rise  hills  to  500  ft,  and 
GOO  ft.,  covered  with  native  forests  on  most  parts  A  large  part  of 
tlic  uplands  of  the  main  and  Pitt  Islands  is  swampy  in  character, 
and  the  uncultivated  open  country  is  covered  with  fern,  and  here 
and  there  patches  of  sand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  islands  a] 
capable  of  carrying  a  greater  population  than  they  now  possess.' 
Their  salubrity  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  they  should  in  the  near 
future  become  a  favourite  health  resort. 

Climate. 

This  is  said  to  have  changed  considerably  in  modern  times.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  taken  at  about  100  ft.  above  sea- level  has 
been  found  to  be  304  in.  In  the  summer  months  a  fair  supply  of 
ram  generally  falls,  and  in  the  winter,  although  it  rains  frequently, 
the  fall  cannot  be  said  to  be  excessive.  Taking  a  year  through  there 
are  only  very  few  days  without  sunshine.  More  rain  falls  at  night- 
time than  in  the  day.  The  preYailing  wind  is  from  the  south-west, 
which  is  rather  violent  during  the  equmoxes,  and  yet  bracing  and 
healthy  at  all  times.  Vegetation  in  unsheltered  positions  appears 
to  suffer  from  the  excess  of  salt  borne  in  from  tiie  ocean  by  this 
wind.  The  north-west  is.  as  on  the  mainland  of  New  Zealand, 
slightly  enervating,  and  the  north-east  chilly.  Temperature  ranges 
from  33^  Fahr.  in  winter  to  about  75°  in  summer.  No  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold  are  experienced,  as  on  the  mainland.  Earthquakes, 
lightningi  and  tempest  are  almost  unknown — no  earthquake  having 
been  felt  for  many  years,  or  earthquake  wave  smce  1868,  The  slight 
fall  of  snow  observed  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  considered 
phenomenal  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  can 
be  grown  winter  and  summer  alike,  as  only  very  slight  frosts  are 
experienced.  As  a  rule  everything  that  will  grow  on  the  mainland 
of  New  Zealand  will  grow  here,  but  tropical  plants  would  not 
thrive,  at  any  rate  in  exposed  positions.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  island.  In  Pitt  Island  the 
higher  lands  face  the  southward,  and  make  the  settlement  on  the 
north-eastern  sides  slightly  warmer  than  Chatham  Island,  For 
water,  the  Pipitarawai  Range  supplies  most  of  the  streams,  which 
flow  easterly  and  south -westerly  along  the  whole  watershed.  The 
water-supply  on  the  slopes  of  this  range  is  vastly  superior  to  that  in 
^  north  and  north-west,  where  the  laud  is  much  drier  and  more 
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liable  to  Bummer  drought.  Boads  have  been  and  are  still  being 
surveyed  and  taken  through  both  Chatham  and  Pitt  Islands^  though 
not  metalled  yet.  Internal  communication  is  assured  on  horseback 
at  al!  seasons  of  the  year. 

Habbours. 

The  only  port  of  entry  at  the  present  time  is  Waitangi,  Kaingaroa 
not  having  been  treated  as  such  for  years  past.  There  is  a  small 
jetty  here.  Goods  are  landed  by  boat,  the  steamer  being  anchored 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  The  other  port  is  known  as  Whangaroa, 
and  is  reported  to  be  perfectly  secure  in  all  weathers.  Besides 
these  ports  there  are  at  least  twelve  boat  harbours  round  the  coast 
of  the  main  island. 

HiSTOKICAIi. 

There  is  a  well  accepted  opinion  that  at  one  time  the  Morion 
population  of  these  islands  amounted  to  no  less  than  two  thousand. 
Although  it  is  the  province  of  ethnolog}^  to  treat  of  these  ancient 
people,  a  few  words  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here.  Their 
very  early  history  is  purely  traditional,  but  much  can  be  verified  by 
their  story  as  told  by  some  of  their  living  descendants,  by  remains, 
and  by  comparative  philology*  Suffice  it  to  say  they  were  anterior 
to  the  Maoris;  submitted  to  patriarchial  government;  nomadic; 
subsisting  chiefly  on  edible  roots,  fish,  and  birds :  pantheistic ; 
having  one  wife  ;  fond  of  their  offspring ;  peaceable  in  their  nature  ; 
unskilled  in  the  mannfacttire  of  weapons  of  war ;  not  caring  to 
cultivate  their  lands,  and  speaking  an  agglutinative  language  very 
inferior  to  the  Maori.  Their  subjugation  and  subsequent  reduction 
to  slavery^  and  death  by  the  Maoris  who  were  brought  over  from  the 
mainland  of  New  Zealand  in  large  numbers  in  a  brig  they  had 
seized  at  Port  Nicholson »  and  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Hare  wood,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1835,  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Chatham  Islands,  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  by  two  Moravian  missionaries,  of  whom  Mr.  Engst  stiU 
survives,  and  resides  here,  enjoying  wonderful  health  considering  his 
great  age  (eighty  years).  With  the  advent  of  the  missionaries 
European  occupation  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  and  continued 
slowly,  till  in  1B64  the  Census  returns  showed  a  white  population  of 
61  at  Chatham  and  25  at  Pitt  Island.  In  1896  there  were  234  per- 
sons of  European  descent — 192  on  Chatham,  and  42  on  Pitt  Island, 
with  179  Maoris  and  20  Morioris.  At  that  time  the  Natives  had 
14,350  sheep. 

liAl^D. 

I  A  large  part  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Natives.     Apart 

from  the  lands  held  under  Native  custom »  2,000  acres  have  been 
reserved,  and  2,000  given  by  the  Maoris  to  the  Moriori  people,  of 

I        whom  about  eighteen  now  remain,  and  only  one  family  is  full-blooded. 

I       Taking  away  from  the  222,490  acres  of  Chatham,  one-third  (74,163 
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acres)  of  water,  the  balance  o!  land  remaining  is  148,327  acres.  Of 
this  area  it  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  105,000  acres  are 
occupied  by  Europeans,  and  about  43|000  acres  by  Natives,  34,800 
of  which  is  totally  unimproved. 

A  valuation  was  made  under  the  Government  Valuation  of  Land 
Act  in  1698,  From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  are  abonfc  thirty 
holdings,  covering  105,219  acres,  of  occupied  lands,  and  of  whicn 
67,337  acres  are  held  under  freehold  tenure  under  the  Land  Transfer 
Act,  and  37,882  acres  as  leasehold,  partly  under  the  Act  and  partly 
under  Native  Land  Court  titles  or  otherwise.  This  would  leave  a 
balance  of  land  unoccupied  or  untenanted  of  43,108  acres,  but  many 
of  the  leasehold  holdings  wiU  soon  fall  in,  which  will  increase  the 
totaL 

Subjoined  is  an  approximate  statemeot  of  the  acreage  of  holdingSr 
and  value  of  improvements : — 


Freehold 
Native 


Totals 


Aores^e. 
Acres. 

67.337 

37,882 

18,990 

154,209 


Improvements, 
M 

27.266 

6.683 
4,73i 


38,663 


Industbies* 


Sheep-farming  forms  the  leading  industry  of  the  IslandB,  but  this 
is  combined  with  the  cultivation  of  cereal  and  root  crops  for  winter 
feeding.  It  is  estimated  that  Europeans  possess  about  70,000,  and 
Natives  14,600  cross-bred  sheep.  The  Romney  sheep  is  supposed  to 
be  most  suitable.  Sheep  thrive  wonderfully,  and  the  usual  diseases 
cause  little  trouble.  The  annual  production  of  wool  may  be  put  at 
1,500  bales. 

A  cbeese  factory  company  has  been  formed,  and  will  begin  busi- 
ness at  Waitangi  shortly.  This  industry  may,  with  increased  ship- 
ping facilities,  bring  others,  such  as  bacon -curing,  and  possibly  the 
manufacture  of  butter. 

No  better  dairying  country  exists  than  is  to  be  found  in  aoi 
parts  of  Chatham  and  Pitt  Islands,  where  mild  cUmate  and  ricl 
pasture  are  to  be  found. 

Large  beds  of  oysters  and  sponges  lie  near  the  shores,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  utilize  the  sponges. 

The  only  means  of  communication  with  the  mainland  being  the 
bi-monthly  steamer,  opportunities  of  disposing  of  the  Island  producta 
are  very  limited. 

Fauna. 

The  very  few  animals  peculiar  to  these  islands  have  been  long 
extinct,  and  their  remains  are  eagerly  sought  for.  The  red  deer 
introduced  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  L.  W,  Hood  are  reported  to  have 
betaken  themselves  to  the  recesses  of  the  forest  on  the  Pipitarawai 
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Eange,  where  their  progeoy  have  been  seen  by  some  of  the  settlers 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Wild  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were 
once  pretty  ntimerons ;  those  remaining  have  been  driven  back  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.  Mr.  Hood  imported  skylarks,  swans,  and 
starlings.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  believed  to  have  come  un- 
aided from  the  mainland.  Game,  in  the  shape  of  swan,  duck,  and 
Californian  quail  abounds.  There  are  no  rabbits  nor  hares,  importa- 
tion having  been  prohibited.  All  the  native  fish  found  in  the  seas 
of  the  mainland  are  to  be  ^ot.  Eels  and  flounders  abound  at 
Awapatiki,  and  in  most  of  the  mland  lakes. 

Flora. 

The  vegetation  very  mnch  resembles  that  found  upon  the  main- 
land, but  the  height  of  the  forest  trees  nowhere  exceeds  50  ft.  At 
one  time  great  portions  of  the  flat  swampy  land  were  covered  with 
Fhormium  tenax,  but  the  result  of  stocking  has  been  to  destroy  this, 
and  DOW  only  a  few  patches  of  flax  remain  where  cattle  and  sheep 
find  it  difficult  of  access.  The  karaka  or  kopi  grows  very  generally 
on  both  Chatham  and  Pitt  Islands.  The  habit  of  many  trees  of 
these  islands  bearing  identical  names  to  those  on  the  mainland  is  in 
many  instances  slightly  different,  as,  for  instance,  the  kowhai, 
matipo,  koromiko,  and  whakataka.  Many  varieties  of  fern  and 
lycopodium  are  to  be  found  in  the  bush  and  on  the  clear  land.  In 
uncultivated  places  the  piripiri,  or  burr,  is  very  common  and  wide- 
spread, causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  sheep -farmers  ;  but  it  can 
be  easily  eradicated  by  cultivation.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  indi- 
genous island  plants  is  commonly  called  by  the  Chathams  people 
'*  the  Chatham  Island  lily,"  It  is  really  a  kind  of  Myosotis,  and 
has  dark  glossy  leaves  and  bright-blue  flowers,  which  are  in  their 
greatest  luxuriance  about  the  months  of  October  and  December.  A 
specimen  of  the  plant  has  been  seen  bearing  white  flowers,  A  very 
handsome  shrub  is  found  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  heath, 
bearing  white  and  crimson  berries.  The  nikau  palm  and  kawakawa 
are  widely  distributed,  more  especially  at  Pitt  Island,  where  the 
former  attains  large  and  grand  proportions  nearly  all  over  the  island. 
There  are  about  twelve  orchids,  mostly  terrestrial,  some  of  them 
highly  scented  and  delicate  in  form. 

The  native  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for  fodder  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, but  readily  take  hold  again  if  kept  clear  of  stock.  When 
the  lake  water  evaporates  and  retires  in  the  summer  season  a  native 
herbage  springs  up  immediately,  upon  which  sheep  feed  and  fatten 
readily. 

The  experience  of  the  mainland  is  identical  with  that  of  these 
islands  with  regard  to  deforestiug.  As  soon  as  the  native  bush  is 
felled  in  patches,  for  cultivation  or  artificial  grassing,  the  winds  get 
in  and  the  forest  declines  gradually  from  the  base  of  operations. 
The  timber  is,  when  dry,  used  all  over  the  islands  for  firewood. 
Coal  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used.  Akeake  is  the  best  timber  for  fencing 
purposes,  but  is  being  fast  exhausted. 
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Noticeable  Featubks. 

In  many  places  iD  the  forest  the  older  trees  are  found  to  be 
marked  with  rude  figures  resembEng  skeletons,  which  are  not  under- 
stood. Oo  the  shore  of  Whauga  some  very  remarkable  carvings  in 
the  solid  Umestone  rook  are  to  be  ofoserved,  apparently  hieroglyphical 
writings.  They  are  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  Morion 
people  arrived.  On  the  south-east  coast  remarkable  diorite  columns 
tower  above  the  observer  to  the  height  of  500  ft.,  like  giants  guarding 
that  coast  from  invasion.  The  remains  of  past  ages  of  peopling  are 
to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  skeletons  of  Morioris  are  very  readily 
distinguishable  from  those  of  Maoris,  on  account  of  the  positions  ot 
the  bodies.  Where  sand  has  been  chosen  as  a  bur}dng-ground  the 
skeletoas  are  to  be  found  exposed  in  great  numbers. 

The  countr)'  generally  gives  the  appearance  of  being  of  voloanic 
origin.  Sir  James  Hector  says  that  several  places  on  the  main 
island  show  excellent  quartz,  which  should  be  prospected  for  gold ; 
but  this  has  not  been  done.  There  are  indications  of  coal  deposits 
in  the  north  and  south  of  the  island.  Pitt  Island  can  boast  of 
scenery  that  may  be  described  as  graud  compared  with  the  scenery 
of  Chatham,  which  is  not  nearly  so  imposing. 


A  SKETCH  OF  MAOEI  MYTHOLOGY,  COSMOGONY, 
ANTHKOPOGENY,  PERSONIFICATION  OF  HEAVENLY 
BODIES,  ETC. 


[By  Elsdon  Best,] 

AccoKDiNQ  to  the  ancient  Maori  belief,  Rangi  and  Papa,  or  heaven 
and  earth,  and  through  them  the  heavenly  bodies,  trees,  water, 
stones,  and  many  other  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  are  all  de- 
scended from  primal  Chaos,  which  obtained  long  before  man  was,  | 
and  before  the  genesis  of  the  Maori  cosmos. 

The  origin  of  the  earth  and  sky,  of  man,  of  stars,  Ac,  is  given  in 
the  form  of  a  genealogical  table,  the  early  Dames  in  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  evolved  by  a  forest -dwelling  people  of  the 
remote  past,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  have  been  taken  from  ex- 
pressions signifying  the  parts  and  growth  of  trees. 

In  this  table  we  perceive  how  the  growth  of  the  universe  has  been 
likened  to  the  grow^th  of  a  tree.  It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  assume 
that  this  is  an  outcome  of  tree  worship,  but  rather  that  the  respect 
in  which  the  more  valuable  trees  were  held  by  the  Maori  was  the 
result  of  the  belief  that  they  are  of  celestial  origin,  the  offspring  of 
Tane,  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Other  names  in  this  table  are : 
Te  Kore  (void,  or  nothingness),  Te  Po  (darkness,  or  primal  gloom 
which  obtained  before  Light  was). 
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light  and  Sound  strove  against  Darkness  and  Silence.  The 
powers  of  Darkness  were  enfeebled,  and  Light  shone  across  the 
world.  Then  the  children  of  Eangi  and  Papa  (heaven  and  earth) 
were  born,  but  doomed  to  dwell  in  darkness,  for  at  that  period  the 
sky  lay  flat  upon  the  earth,  and  no  light  came  between  them.  Even 
so  the  children  of  the  Earth  Mother  arose  and  sought  to  force  on 
high  their  sire,  Raugi  the  lordly  sky.  It  was  Tane  who  succeeded 
in  this  great  task,  hence  man  dwells  in  the  light  of  day. 

Bent  apart  were  our  primal  parents,  but  never  have  they  for- 
gotten therr  love  for  each  other,  \Mien  you  see  the  rain  falling 
from  the  heavens  it  means  that  Rangi  is  weeping  for  his  wife. 
Papa.  When  the  white  mists  arise  from  forest  and  range,  that  is 
our  Earth  Mother  sighing  for  her  old-time  love. 

And  the  children  of  Earth  and  Sky  held  the  world.  These  were 
Tane,  Tu,  Kongo,  Tangaroa,  Tawhirimatea,  Wainui,  and  Tango- 
tango.  Tane  is  the  parent,  origin,  tutelary  deity,  or  personification 
of  trees  and  of  birds.  Tu  is  the  supreme  god  of  war,  the  personifi- 
cation of  war  and  evil  passions.  Male  children  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Tu.  When  Tu  the  Red  Eyed  turns  his  awful  visage 
upon  mankind,  then  war  parties  are  abroad — waiHng,  desolation, 
and  the  fierce  joy  of  slaughter  fill  the  land.  Kongo  is  the  god  of 
peace  and  of  cultivation  ;  he  is  invoked  in  peacemaking  ceremonies* 
Tawhirimatea  is  the  personification  of  gales ;  and  Wainui  is  the 
mother  of  waters,  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers— all  these  are  hers. 
While  Tangotango  is  the  origin  of  uighfc  and  day,  he  changes  night 
into  day  and  day  to  night. 

Tangaroa  is  the  origin  of  fish,  the  personification  of  the  tribes  of 
the  ocean,  and  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

And  the  children  of  heaven  and  earth  are  still  with  us.  For 
Tangaroa  lies  beneath  the  curhng  waves,  and  Tane  dwells  within 
lone  forest  depths.  Tu  turns  his  fierce  eyes  upon  mankind,  and  war 
prevails-  whUe  Tawhirimatea  wails  upon  the  mountain  peak, 
and  Kongo  dnrects  the  husbandman.  To  each  his  task,  to  each 
his  realm. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  terra  **  god "  is  not  correct,  and 
ahonld  not  so  be  used.  Primitive  man  ever  seeks  to  personify  every- 
thing that  is  brought  before  his  understanding,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that,  he  worships  such  personifications.  The  Maori  assuredly 
did  not, 

Tane  is  the  parent  and  guardian  of  forests.  No  tree  naay  be 
felled  for  canoe  or  house  timber  until  are  performed  the  strange  rites 
known  aa  the  aki-purakmi  and  tmnuwJienua,  and  invocations  are 
repeated  in  order  that  Tane  may  not  resent  the  destruction  of  his 
children.  Tane  protectH  the  forest  and  the  denizens  thereof,  and 
preserves  the  vmuri  (sacred  life  principle)  of  the  forest.  Should  the 
Bacredness  of  the  forest  be  desecrated  by  man  in  any  way,  then  the 
tahsman  which  is  imbued  with  the  life  principle  of  the  forest  be- 
comes virtueless,  and  birds  will  desert  that  forest. 

It  was  the  wife  of  Tane  who  descended  to  Hades,  and  there  took 
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the  title  of  Hine-oui-te-Po  (Great  Hine  of  the  eight,  or  rather  of  the 
realm  of  darkness,  or  of  oblivion).   Te  Po  is  the  Maori  Hades,  where*! 
the  Bpirits  of  the  dead  descend  to.     Thus  Hine  became  Queen  of 
Hades,  a  place  occupied  by  Miru  io  Rarotongan  mythology.     Her 
task  is  to  drag  mankind  down  to  the  reahn  of  death. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  as  also  phosphor- 
escent light  {hinaiorc),  are  the  offspring  of  Tangotango  and  Wainni. 
Those  are  known  as  the  Whanan  Marama,  or  Childreu  of  Light, 

''Let  there  be  Light!'' 
The  gleaming  of  the  Children  of  Light  is  ever  seen  in  the  heavens. 
Should  it  be  quenched — that  is  the  end  of  man  ;   the  earth  shall  no 
longer  know  man. 

It  was  Tane  who  placed  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  on  high,  in 
order  to  adorn  the  breast  of  his  father,  Rangi,  and  light  the  world 
both  day  and  night.  Tane  searched  far,  and  at  last  beheld  the 
children  of  Tangotango  ;  and,  behold  1  they  were  the  Whanau 
Marama,  the  shining  ones.  Then  he  came  nnto  Tangotango  and 
said,  '*  How  brightly  gleam  our  children,  the  shining  ones/'  And 
Tangotango  asked,  ''  For  what  purpose  ? "  Tane  replied,  **  To 
adorn  the  breast  of  our  father,  to  lighten  us  in  our  darkness,  that 
L  light  may  ever  shine  upon  the  breast  of  our  mother,*'  Even  so 
rTane  took  Hmatore  (phosphorescent  light)  and  placed  it  on  high, 
on  the  breast  of  Rangi.  But  the  black  night  was  unpierced  and 
darkness  held  fast.  He  then  procured  Nga  Whetu  (the  stars)  and 
feeble  rays  glimmer  across  the  world,  but  the  broad  hght  came  not. 
Then  the  moon  (Marama)  was  obtained,  but  still  Tane  was  not 
satisfied.  Once  more  he  returned  and  said  to  Tangotango,  **  Give 
to  me  yet  again  :  It  is  Ra  (the  sun)  I  would  have,  the  greatest  of 
the  Children  of  Light."  But  Tangotango  was  angered,  and  sent 
the  fierce  sun,  bristling  with  glaring  rays,  that  Tane  might  be 
destroyed.  Tane  wariled  off  the  fierce  rays,  and  raised  the  sun  on 
high*  And  the  host  of  the  Whanau  Marama  clung  to  the  breast  of 
Bangi  the  Father — and  so  Light  was, 

Tane  had  many  wives,  but  they  were  not  women  of  this  ordinary 
world.     They  produced  trees,  birds,  and  insects.     Then  Tane  found 
woman  of  this  world  who  bore  him,  Hineahuone  (the  earth-formeiJ 
maid),  who  had  Hine-titama.     Tane  took  the  latter  to  wife,  and  i 
when  she  discovered  the  relationship  she  fled  to  the  underworld  and 
became  Queen  of  Hades,     (See  ante.)     Tane  sought  her,  but  she, 
sent  him  back  to  this  world,  saying,  *^  Return,  Tane,  to  the  world  j 
of  light,  and  rear  our  offspring  in  the  light  of  day,  while  I  remain  ' 
here  to  drag  them  down  to  darkness  and  to  death/* 

Another  legend  states  that  Tane  married  a  daughter  of  Tiki.  It 
was  Tiki  who  formed  the  first  man,  and  having  accomplished  that 
task  he  sought  to  form  a  woman.  He  formed  two  mounds  of  earth. 
One  was  Tuahu-a*te- Rangi  (the  altar  of  the  sky).  It  represented 
life.  The  other  was  Puke-nui-a-Papa  (great  hill  of  earth),  and  it 
represented  sin  and  death*    The  lira  era  (wand  of  life)  was  placed 
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in  the  former  mound,  and  the  tira  mate  (wand  of  death)  in  the  latter. 
Then  Tiki,  having  performed  certain  rites,  cast  down  the  wand  of 
4eath,  and  from  Puke-noi-a-papa  produced  woman,  who  sprang  from 
sin  and  death,  and  Te  Po  (Hades,  the  world  of  darkness). 

Te  Ba  (the  Sun). 

The  Sim  has  two  wives,  named  Hine-takurua  (takurua,  winter) 
^mdBaumati  (summer).  These  are  the  personified  forms  of  summer 
and  winter.  To  Baumati  was  bom  Tanerore  (the  quivering  of  heated 
air,  as  seen  in  midsummer).  To  Hine-takurua  were  born  sea-birds. 
The  task  of  Baimiati  is  the  cultivation  of  food ;  that  of  Hine-takurua 
the  taking  of  fish.  The  Sun  goes  to  the  ocean  and  dwells  with  Hine- 
takurua  during  winter.  In  the  month  Otoru  (of  the  Maori  year) 
the  Sun  returns  and  dwells  with  Hine-raumati,  who  cultivates  the 
kumara  (sweet  potato).    It  is  then  summer. 

This  article  might  be  continued  indefinitely  by  referring  to  the 
general  personification  or  allegorization  of  natural  phenomena,  of 
fire,  &c.,  which  obtains  in  Maori  mythology,  together  with  the 
doings  of  the  heroes  or  demigods  of  old  and  the  innumerable 
sacred  rites  of  the  ancient  Maori.  As  a  mytho-poetic  people  the 
Maori  can  assuredly  claim  to  rank  with  any  nation,  ancient  or 
modem,  of  whose  system  of  mythology  we  have  any  knowledge. 
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PAET  IV.-DESCRIFriONS  OF  LAND  DISTRICTS. 


THE  AUCKLAND  LAND  DISTRICT. 
G.  MuBLilS,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Intrt^duciorif. 
Thk  Auckland  Land  Diatrict  coyere  about  four  and  a  half  de^rei^a  of  latitude, 
«Xt«Tidiug  from  3-4^  30'  to  39°  B.^  it»  gr&att^tt  length  b«iog  about  365  miles,  from  the 
North  Cape  td  the  39th  parallel,  M>uth  of  LaLe  Taupo,  while  iti  greatest  width  is 
about  180  mile».  In  the  peninsula  north  of  Auckland,  indented  as  it  is  on  either 
lide  by  harboui*fl  and  arm*  of  the  »e»,  and  with  a  mean  width  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Tasman  Sea  of  little  oTor  fort  j  rnilea,  the  range  of  temperature  i»  remark- 
ablj  «ma]l.  The  thermometer  seldom  regiatem  above  S0°  in  the  shade  in  the  middle 
of  flummer,  whibt  the  heat  la  always  tempered  by  a  cool  breeze,  bringing  the  mean 
aummer  temperfttiiro  to  under  70*^  in  the  ahade.  The  fro»t»  are  hardlj  worth 
mentioning^  aa  the  minimum  regiater  h  aeldom  below  40°  ;  but  aouth  of  Auckland 
aharp  wljite  frosta  occur  rerj-  often,  more  eapet'iallj  beyond  38°  of  latitude,  and  mow 
liea  upon  the  aummitt  of  aome  of  the  hig^he»t  hills  or  mountaina  in  winter. 

Phsfsicai  Features. 
This  laud  di«triet  ma^  be  aaid  t^  have  tio  real  mountains,  aa  the  mo»t  prominent 
peaks  of  the  seFeral  scattered  ranges  or  hills  seldom  exceed  3,000  ft.  in  height  above 
the  flca-lev el,  an  altitude  just  enough— 'eoutli  of  38° — ^to  cloth©  the  la*t  1,0(X)  ft.  with 
snow  in  the  depth  of  winter.  North  of  Hokianga  and  the  Bay  of  Iflanda  there  ia 
one  well-defjned  range  of  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  2,463  ft. ;  whilst  south  of  theae 
placet,  and  extending  to  the  Wairoa  River  on  one  side  and  the  Wbangarei  Harbour 
upon  the  other,  the  country  is  all  more  or  less  broken  int«»  ranges  from  1^000  ft.  to 
2,000  ft.  in  height,  with  valleys  between,  Tlie  neit  really  well  derelopod  main 
range  liea  within  the  Coromaudel  and  Tbamea  Petdnstila.  With  a  leni;Lh  of  otrer 
150  miles,  it  has  an  nverage  height  of  over  2,800  ft.,  commencing  with  MoeliaUj  or 
Cape  Colville,  2,935  ft.  j  neit,  Te  Aroha,  a  peak  of  3,176  ft.  j  and  ending  at 
Weiaiti  with  a  height  of  2,527  fr.  There  are  two  other  well-defined  ranges — 
namely,  Tawairoa  and  Hauturu — lying  between  the  West  Coast  and  the  Waipa 
basin,  with  their  highett  peak  at  Firongia,  which  riaet  to  3,156  ft.,  and  ia 
often  snow-capped.  There  are  other  ranges  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
buina  of  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  Riven?,  and  dividing  both  from  the  atretms  run- 
ning into  the  weat^'rn  side  of  Lake  Taupo.  Their  higheat  peak  is  PureoniT  rising  to 
3,793  ft.  The  etJtern  aide  of  the  land  district  is  occupied  by  a  very  broken,  foreat- 
clad  country,  known  as  the  Orewera  country,  the  average  height  of  whjL*h  ia  about 

t  2,500  ft.  It  is  practically  unexplored,  and,  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Natives, 
ia  not  as  yet  available  for  settlement.  To  the  east  of  Lake  Taupo  He  the  Knimanawa 
Banges,  of  about  4,500  ft.,  and  generally  open  on  the  ridges,  with  valleys  clothed  in 
beech  foreats.  Ncnrly  the  whole  of  the  Auckland  Laud  District  ia  indented  on  both 
CDfuti  with  harbotirA  and  arms  of  the  aea,  forming  a  cheap  and  emAj  means  of  acceas. 
Of  rivera,  properly  ao  called,,  there  are  only  two  of  any  great  length — namely,  the 
Wairoa  and  Waikato.  The  first  empties  itself  into  the  Kaipara  Harbour,  a  large 
ann,  or  rather  iueceaaiou  of  oiims,  of  the  sea,  giving  hundreds  of  miles  of  inland 
water-carriage  to  all  parta  of  the  Counties  of  Hobson,  Otamatea,  Rodney,  and 
Waitemata,  This  river  is  navif^ble  from  its  mouth  to  its  junction  with  ita 
tributaries  Wairua  and  Matigakahia,  a  distanee  of  ninety -one  miles  from  the  tea^ 
and  for  forty  miles  it  ii  narigable  for  ships  of  large  burden.    The  Eirer  Waikato 
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hag  a  course  of  200  milea,  meiifiarcd  from  ita  source  in  the  Ruapehu  Mountain 
through  Lake  Taupo  to  the  sea  on  the  West  Coast.  It  is  navigable  for  rirtT- 
steamers  for  leretitj-ire  miles  from  its  mouth,  tmd  its  tributary,  the  Waipa,  for 
twenty  miles  from  it*  confluence  with  the  Waikato  at  Ngaruawahia,  Another  riTer 
^thc  Thames,  or  Waihou — though  of  no  great  length,  affords  a  Taluable  meant  of 
inland  lAafer- carriage,  and  ia  nari gable  for  small  steamers  for  twenty- fire  milei. 
Gknerallj  ffpealing,  ererr  part  of  the  district  hat  an  abundant  water-auppljr^  now 
and  then  lessened  for  a  short  time  at  fcbe  end  of  a  very  dry  summer. 

Of  plait »s  proper,  ihii  district  has  only  tlie  stretch  of  couotry  called  Kaingaroa, 
extending  from  the  eastern  aide  of  Lake  Taupo  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  all  mote 
or  lesa  of  a  pumice  formation  ;  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  the  delta  between  the 
Thame*  and  Piako  RiTerft,  which  ia  generally  level,  the  quality  of  the  soil  varying 
rery  much  in  different  ptirts;  and  the  Central  Waikato  haein»  already  tht<^kly 
letUed.  Here  and  there  in  the  North  there  are  lerel  plateaux  of  volcanic  ioil,  m«i« 
or  lest  densely  wooded,  and  along  the  main  rivers  there  are  »tri*tche»  of  Iryel  coun- 
try,  but  there  are  no  large  pkina  of  alluvial  soil  such  a«  the  Middle  Islaud  can 

•DOW, 
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Of  these,  which  add  so  mueh  to  the  aoenery  of  a  country,  thb  district  poss- 
a  fair  share,  there  heiiif^  eif^ht  principal  lakea,  with  tome  twenty  or  more 
ones.  To  the  north  of  Auckland,  In  the  Bay  of  Islands  district,  there  is  onlj 
lake  of  any  Bixe^  called  Oinapcre,  three  miles  by  two  milos»  an  old  crater.  In  the 
Waikato  are  Lakes  Waikare  and  Whaugape,  the  first  bix  miles  and  a  lialf  long  by 
three  miles  acroas,  and  the  second  fire  milea  by  one  mile.  The^e  laket  are  generally 
covered  with  numerous  wild  swans  and  ducks^  and,  heing  both  connected  with  the 
Waikato  Eiver  by  navigable  creeks,  form  a  convenient  waterway  for  transport  of 
goods  to  settlers  living  around  their  shores.  All  the  remaiuiiig  lakes  of  large  sLie 
are  within  the  watershed  of  the  Thermal-springs  District,  and  are  mostly  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  long,  iind  from  three  to  sm  miles  wide«  eiccpt  Taupo  Moaua^  the  q^ueen 
of  the  North  Island  lakes,  which  is  twenty-Bv©  milet  long  and  eighteen  miles  brood, 
with  a  depth  of  500  ft.  The  ecenrry  round  its  western  snore  ti  of  the  most  romantie 
iijid. 

F&reitt. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Auckland  Land  District  has  been  covered  in  the  paat 
with  dense  forests,  which  are  now  fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  of  the  settler  and 
being  tranftfomied  into  rich  pasture  land.  The  only  really  good  Crown  knds  fit  for 
eottlcmcnt  in  the  North  are  still  all  covered  with  fore«t,  and  must  be  cleared  and 
sown  before  any  returns  can  follow.  The  area  of  forest  land  in  the  Auckland 
District  at  the  present  time  is  about  1^800,000  acres  north  of  Auckland*  and 
d,420/i00  acrei  south  of  it.  The  forcatA  contain  a  mixture  of  trees  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  ^iant  kauri  to  scrubby  tea-tree  or  iimnuka.  hut  all  the  bu*h  is  useful  for  building, 
fencing,  and  lioiiselioM  purpose*,  or  at  any  rate  may  be  converted  into  charcoal  for 
eale.  Of  the  giant  kauri  (the  most  valuable  tree  in  New  Zealand)  great  quantitiea, 
worth  as  much  as  £'iOOjCOO  per  annum,  are  bring  yearly  cut,  and  exported  or  used  for 
home  consumption.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  these  trees,  And  the  amount  of 
timVr  containe<l  in  them,  it  is  estimated  that  upon  the  Crown  laud  to  the  north  ol 
Auckland,  in  the  Counties  of  Hokianga,  Hobson,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Whaugarei, 
tbet«  are  still  remaining  408iO0O,COO  feet,  of  a  value^  ae  the  timber  standa»  ol 
£408,000. 

SoiU 

With  respect  to  the  soils  of  Auckland,  nowhere  in  I^ew  Zealand  within  such 
ahort  distances  i»  there  such  a  diversity  in  the  quality — a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
often  makes  all  the  difference  between  rich  alluvial  and  barren  pipeclay.  To 
the  north  of  the  Buy  of  Islands  and  Hokianga  the  laods  are  chiefly  clay  and  sauH- 
atonct  with  here  and  there  a  voloiinic  area  intervening*  In  and  about  the  vallay^ 
of  the  Mangonutowae  River,  in  the  Hokianga  County,  there  ie  some  of  the  richest 
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ftUuTittl  ioil  in  tlie  fliairict  ;  audi  taking  tlie  wbole  Orown  land  remaining  to  the 
nortli  of  a  line  between  the  Hokiangn  and  Baj  of  Tiland^*  Harbours,  the  really 
avaitabk  good  land  fit  for  ftetlleineiit  would  bo  about  40,000  acres.  There  Are  lurge 
mnmM  out^idtj  of  lhi«  which  will  carry  good  graw  and  feed  on<3  or  two  fthf^ep  to  tW 
Acro,  after  clearing  and  lajiiig  dowu  in  graff«  ;;  and  there  ia  alao  land  higldj  auitable 
for  fruil'g rowing.  South  of  Holtianga,  and  between  that  place  and  the  Wairoa 
Birer,  the  toil  it,  generallj  speaking,  Tery  good,  being  both  Toleanio  and 
all  Uriah  Here  the  Crown  hoa  probablj  150,000  acres  of  such  land  fit  for 
tettlemeut,  Itninedial-elr  «outh  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  oitending  thence  to 
Whangarei^  the  aoil  ia,  for  the  mott  part,  olaj  Ijing  upon  «iandatonc  or  marl,  with 
alluTlal  llala  id  the  boUoma  of  the  valleya;  but  these  are,  aa  a  rule,  very  narrow. 
Within  the  Puhipuhi  Stale  Forest  there  la  an  area,  say,  of  16,000  acres,  more  or 
leaa,  of  Tolcanic  poil.  Approaching  Wliangarei,  at  Hikumngi,  the  limeitone  crops  out, 
overlying  eottl-depoaita^  and  round  Wbaiigarei  itself  the  aoil  becomes  a  rich  toI- 
eanic,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Sooth  of  Whangarei  Harbour,  and  from 
thenee  to  Aueiclaiid,  the  Crown  landt  generally  are  of  a  broken  character*  with  soil 
Tfarying  from  alUiTial  swampa^ — as  in  the  case  of  the  Tokatoka  Swamp  of  16»000 
acres-  to  the  limestone  areas  round  Maungattiroto,  the  sandstane  and  clay  lands  of 
Bodney  County,  and  the  poorer  clay  landi  lying  north  of  the  City  of  Auckland, 
which  baTe,  howerer,  proved  eminently  suitable  for  fruit-growing. 

For  about  200  miles  south  of  Auckland  the  land  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Cape  Colville  Ranges)  is,  general ly  apeakiugf  far  less  broken,  and  gradoally  opens 
out  into  large  tracts  of  Icrel  country  in  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  baAtus.  Immediately 
south  of  Auckland  the  soil  is  rich  volcanic  until  it  is  gradually  superaeded  by  the 
preTailiniJ  elnya  ;  the  greater  portion  of  Manukau  County,  for  thirty  miles  south  of 
Auckland,  may  be  claaaed  as  pastoral,  and  is  under  occupation  aa  auch.  The  Crowiv 
areaa  aTailable  for  settlement^aay,  16,000  acrea— are  cbiefly  in  the  Otau  Parish, 
varying  from  Tolcanic  clay  to  ordinary  clay  land,  forest*clad,  and  well  adapted  for 
pastoral  purposes.  In  the  Counties  of  Waikabo,  EagLm,  Waipa,  Pinko,  West  TaupOt 
and  Kawhitt,  there  1$  ri  sttU  greater  diversity  of  soils  ;  Raglan  County  eontaina 
large  area*  of  good  limestime  country »  broken,  but  witli  rich  black  aoil,  and  carrying 
moat  luxuriant  grass.  The  lower  Waikato  country  consists  of  clay  soil  and  extensive 
swampa, almost  unrlrainable,  but  at  a  dbtanee  of  eigltty  mile*  from  Auckland  iafoand 
a  flat  and  undulating  country,  lying  partly  within  tba  Waikato  and  Waipa  basins, 
and  partly  witbin  the  vallevs  of  the  Piako  and  Waihou  Rivera,  formed  mainly  of 
alluvial  deposits  of  rhyolite  aanda  brought  down  from  the  volcanic  districts.  In  the 
Kawhia  County  there  are  aome  300,000  acres  of  excellent  limestone  land,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  heavily  timbered,  with  numerous  warm  valleys.  Moat  of  this  land 
has  now  been  acquired  by  the  Government  from  the  Natire  ownei^,  and  is  being 
opened  for  settlement.  Beyond  thia  there  is  a  large  atretch  of  country  consisting 
alternately  of  open  valleyTi  and  fort»t-clad  hilla,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  is  good 
land,  both  pastoral  and  agricultural.  The  County  of  Goromandel,  with  purtions  of 
Thames  and  Ohincmuri  Counties,  ia  chielly  devoted  to  the  mining  industry.  The 
aoil  i«  nearly  all  clay,  the  land  very  brol^en,  but  siiitable  for  pastoral  purposes  if 
cleared  of  the  dense  forest  that  now  eovers  it.  The  western  portion,  however,  of 
the  Thames  and  Ohinemuri  Countiee  contain  large  areas  of  alluvial  and  swamp  lands, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown^  but^  through  want  of  drainage,  not  yet  available  for 
settlement. 

In  the  County  of  Tauranga,  the  clay  lands  extend  from  Te  Aroha  Mountain 
to  Eatikiiti  entrance,  changing,  near  Tauranga,  to  sandstone  and  black  pumioe 
soil  of  rich  character,  which  improves  towards  Te  Puke  and  Maketu,  where  the 
land  is  all  good,  and  more  or  leas  volcanic.  In  Whakalane  and  Opotiki  Count ie* 
there  are  very  extensive  swamps,  of  which  large  portions  ar©  drainable,  and  back 
from  the  coast  seven  miles  or  so  are  large  areas  of  Crown  lands,  broken  and  forest - 
covered,  opened  ready  for  settlement.  The  aoil  is  chietly  clay  or  light  loam,  with 
alluvial  llate  in  the  valleya,  and  all  well  watered.  This  kind  of  country  extenda 
to  the  boundary  of  ttie  land  district.  The  coastal  lands  are  nearly  all  alluvial  flat* 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  settlers  mottlv  well-to^do. 
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Seview  of  Soih  /   U^es  and  Return*. 

Briefly  to  tot  forth  the  capabilities  of  the  Crown  land*  in  the  dittnci,  it  will 
luflloe  to  A&y  ih&t  north  of  the  Baj  of  Islands  and  Hokiaiiga  the  land  u  iuit^bl^ 
chiefly  for  two  clasaes  of  persouB— the  ^um-diggcr,  and  tlje  fruit-grower  or  tmall 
fftrmer.  The  former  ha§  the  range  over  larg«>'  areas  of  Crown  lund^  upon  paying  a 
imall  fee,  und  hh  eanungs  average  from  5t.  to  IOb.  a  day.  Aa  for  the  latter,  in  and 
aronnd  Hokianga,  with  il&  250  miles  of  waterfronlage,  alnmst  anythini;  can  ht 
grown,  from  the  tropical  banana  lo  the  more  prosaic  potato,  whilit  orangeii  and 
lemoriB  flourish  iide  by  side  with  all  kiDci«  of  apples,  pearf,  and  plums.  YTheat 
does  fairly  well,  and  maixe  givee  a  return  of  50  to  60  bushel*  an  acre.  Sheep  alio 
thrive ;  and  most  of  the  landsf  when  properly  gmsfted  with  artifloial  graases,  will 
carry  two  or  three  sheep  to  au  acre,  but  ordinary  rougbgraftsed  lands  only  one  and 
a  half  to  two  sheep  per  acre.  The  Mcssr*.  Wiiliams,  at  Pakaraka^  are  feeding  four 
sheep  lo  the  acre  upon  land  sown  with  furze.  The  clearing  of  forest  lands,  ring- 
fe«dtig  and  grassing  thera*  will  rost  about  £3  to  £3  10s,  p^racre.  The  sanie  remarkfl 
apply  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Whangarei,  and  to  the  country  as  far  south  as  Auck* 
land.  Round  about  Whangarei  distmt,  and  under  similar  condition*  of  culture,  the 
aremge  return  for  good  agricultnml  or  pa*-loral  lands  would  be  fully  12«-  an  acre 
per  annum.  South  of  Auckland,  ihrougliout  the  Waikato.  Pinko,  Waipa,  and 
Kaglan  Counliea,  and  thence  south  to  the  district  boutidariea,  the  land  is  both  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral.  AU  the  cereals  do  well,  wheat  areraging  27  to  30  and  up  to 
40  bushels  per  aure,  and  oats  26  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  average  from  6  to  7  tons 
per  acre.  Bui ry- farming  is  carried  on,  yielding  (upon  well  cultivated  farms)  a  net 
profit  of  15s.  to  20s.  an  ncre  per  annum  ;  whilst  sheep-farming  yields  a  profit  of 
from  5s.  to  78.  6d.  a  sbcep  per  annum  on  very  inrge  estates ;  allowing  for  greater 
lasses  from  disease,  ikc,  the  arerage  return  would  still  be  4s.  per  sheep.  The  coit 
of  clearing  fern  and  scrub  is  generally  from  7b.  to  lOs.  fin  acre,  and  laying  down 
fern  Inncl  by  surface-sowing  and  harrowing,  about  17*.  an  acre. 

Tlie  seaward  oountie»  of  Tauranga,  Whakatane,  and  Opotiki  are  both  agri* 
eultural  and  pastoral ,  growing  wheat  and  nmize  alike  to  great  perfection.  In  fact, 
these  counties,  upon  their  alluvial  shores  and  uplands,  grow  the  greater  portion  of  the 
maize  produced  in  the  di » trie t»  and  from  the  p^irts  of  Wbakalane  and  Opotiki  in 
one  year  some  34,000  sacks  Imva  been  exported.  In  tliese  eourrties  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  from  22  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  oats  about  29  bushels  prr  acre,  and 
maize  45  to  BO  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  quite  ]io«sible  within  this  district  to  9ele<ci 
Iftnd  early  in  the  winter,  fell  and  burn  ofl^  by  the  ensuing  summer,  sow  in  grass  in  the 
autumn,  and  put  on  stock  within  twelre  months  from  selection. 

Sain/all, 

The  rainfall  during  the  year  averages  about  39  in.,  the  greater  portion  of  wliiob 
as  a  rule,  falls  between  the  Ist  of  May  and  1st  of  November,  or  during  the  winter 
tad  spring  months,  Owing  to  the  constant  ehanges  of  wind,  caused  by  the  conHgu* 
ration  of  the  coa8t*line»  the  shortness  of  the  distance  between  the  two  coasts,  and  the 
influence,  greater  or  less,  of  tlie  trade* winds^  it  is  quite  common  for  one  neighbour* 
hood  t4>  have  double  the  rainfall  of  another,  even  though  the  two  be  only  twenty 
milM  apart.  Drought^)  of  more  than  n  couple  of  months  are  practically  unknowiif 
and  graas  is  always  abundant*  i 

Winds. 

One  of  the  chief  meant  whereby  the  great  healthiuesi  of  the  climate  is  main* 
tained  is  the  constant  presence  of  line  breeses,  blowing  both  summer  and  winter,  the 
prevailing  winds  being  north -east  and  south -west,  and  very  seldom  passing  into 
really  heavy  gales.  In  the  middle  of  summer,  the  nea-breexe  during  the  dav  and  the 
land-breeze  at  night  are  almost  unvarying. 

Oaneral  Product ji  and  Indwsiries, 
Timh^. — The  vast  forests  of  kauri  and  other  valuable  trees  have  given  this 
district  the  foremost  place  for  production  and  export  of  timber.     There  are  many 
*  and  sheltered  harbours  for  shipping,  while  streams  and  rivers  without  numb^ 
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form  coTiTeniunt  highway!  for  convejiDg  log*  to  the  millB  or  por^s.  Some  idea  of  the 
©I  tent  of  this  loduttry  naiiy  be  giTen  hj  quo  ting  from  the  official  ret  u  ma  made  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census.  There  we^re  thcD  fortj-niDe  iteam  ■awmills  situated 
iei  rarious  part*  of  the  difltnct,  with  eiigiiied  of  a  total  of  some  2^000 -h ore©  |>ower. 
Tbete  mills  employed  OTer  a  tbousaDd  men,  and  produced  yearly  Bome  80, 000,000 ft.  of 
sawn  timber,  rnlued  at  £301,328  j  of  timber  reeawu  into  Hooring,  skirting,  &4J., 
some  21,O0O,0O0ft.,  valued  at  upward*  of  £91,000,  not  to  mention  posts  and  rails, 
mouldings,  »ashe»,  and  doors.  Besides  this  output^  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
district  large  quantities  of  timber  are  hand-sawn.  The  durable  puriri  is  couTertod 
into  railway-sleepers^  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  and  the  totara  i»  largely 
sought  after  for  telegraph-posts  and  wharf-piles. 

KauH-gum. — The  most  unique  production  of  this  portion  of  the  colony  is  kauri- 
gum,  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  country  north  of  Auckland,  It  is  formed 
by  the  hardening  of  the  eiuded  turpentine  from  the  kauri  tree,  and  k  dug  out  of 
ground  from  which  the  forest  has  been  burut  off.  The  Rojal  Commission  appointed 
in  1893  elicited  ib<*  fact  that  the  procuring  of  the  gum  gave  employment  then 
to  no  lesB  than  6,897  peraous.  Last  year  11,11^  tons  were  eiported,  Talued  at 
£607j919.  The  kauri-gum  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Tarnish,  and 
also  f  or  glazing  calico.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rarnisbes  in  the  market  are  produced 
from  this  gum.  The  arerage  earnings  of  a  digger  may  be  taken  as  from  £1  7fl.  to 
£1  10s.  per  week. 

Ftax  (Fhoitnium  (enaje). — An  industry,  which  i»  now  assuming  large  propor- 
tions, is  the  conTersiou  of  the  broad  leaTea  of  the  Fhormium  tenax  into  marketable 
tlai  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  rfipe^  twine,  mats,  mattresses,  and  numerous 
other  articles.  The  flai-milla  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  district,  aa 
near  rail-  or  water-carriage  as  possiblct  and  employ  a  considerable  number  of  men 
and  boys,  whilst  tlie  local  rope-and- twine  works  give  work  to  a  good  many  more. 
Thei  export  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  of  phormium  for  the  year  1899  was 
10,371  tons,  T»hied  at  £181,411,  besides  304  tona  of  tow,  valued  at  £1,150. 

Qo!d.—Thh  district  has  in  the  past  produced  large  quantities  of  gold,  but  the  area 
over  whicli  anriferous  quart 2'recf*  hafe  been  discovered  is  limiteato  the  Countiei 
of  Coromandel,  Thames,  Ohincmuri,  and  a  small  portion  of  Piako.  In  1899 
the  output  of  this  neigh  hour  hootl  was  43  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  produced 
in  New  Zealand,  the  quantity  (16H,769ok.)  entered  for  duty  for  eiportation 
having  been  valued  at  £624,737.  Prom  1878  to  1892  the  Thames  GoldfleJd 
alone  produced  sonic  600,000  ox.  How  that  the  area  over  which  auriferoua 
quarti-recfa  have  been  discovered  has  increased,  a  much  larger  output  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  The  total  estimated  value  of  the  gold  was  £625,207  for 
1899-19t'0,  against  £545,4«>3  in  the  previous  jrar.  All  the  gold  won  was  obtained 
by  battery  anmlgamaiion,  and  the  bullion  by  the  cyanide  process.  There  is  a  large  • 
amount  of  English  capital  being  expended  in  developing  new  discoveries  in  out- 
districts  away  from  the  gold  field,  but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  thei«e  discoveries 
have  reached  their  full  derelopmcnt.     At  the  Thames  there  i«  a  School  of  Mines, 

I  well  attended  and  showing  good  results. 
CoaL — Coal  is  found  in  most  parts  of  this  distriett  and  is  being  work<>d  with 
more  or  less  success  at  Kawnkawa,  Hikurangi,  Kamo,  and  Kgungiirui  to  the  north 
of  Auckland  ;  whilst  in  the  south  there  are  three  mines  at  Huntly,  all  turning  out  a 
food  household  coaL  The  total  output  of  all  the  mines  in  1899  was  141,128  tons. 
-F'rMt^.—The  climate  of  the  Auckland  District  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  the  orange,  lemon,  Tine,  and  olive,  as  also  for  the  fruits  of  England^  America^  and 
Japan.  The  subtropical  kinds  Bourtah  about  Hokianga^  in  the  north  ;  those  of  the 
temperate  regions,  in  the  Waikato  and  neighbourhoml,  Now  that  the  problem  of 
how  to  land  fruit  in  good  condition  in  the  London  market  has  been  solved,  orchard 
planting  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  it  ha*  been  found  that  the  culture  of  the  hard 
varieties  of  the  apple  will  repay  export  to  England.  Of  late  years  a  demand  has  set 
in  for  the  poor  clay-land  that  used  to  contain  gum,  aa  it  is  admirably  suited  for 
fruit-growing.  Orchards  are  now  planted  in  neigh bourboode  where  the  soil  has  lain 
idle  for  years,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  apples  grown  on  this  poor  soil  ke«p  longer 
ttiftn  those  grown  on  riober  land.  What  citn  be  done  by  cultiTaiion  and  care  on 
19 
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!■  the  itartiDg-point  of  tlie  nrer-steamert  raQDiug  to  jlU  placea  in  tb«  Otamatea  and 
Hobson  Countii?*.     It  Ia  uko  one  of  tbe  main  centrea  for  the  export  of  balk  timber, 

BargaTUIe],  on  tbe  Wairoa  BiTer^  u  a  town  of  about  400  inbabitante*  with  all 
omiTenieneeB  for  travellerfi.  It  maj  be  reached  b^  rail  and  aUamer  from  Auckland 
three  timei  a  week.  Dargaville  in  the  starting-point  of  tlie  Kailiu  ValJej  Railway, 
wbieh  is  open  for  traffic  for  twenty  milefl  from  the  town,  uiid  from  ibe  ternaiDUs  of 
tbo  railway  all  tbe  Crown  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  reached,  even  m  far  north 
as  Hokianga.  Tbe  town  i»  also  the  centre  of  a  Tery  large  timber  eiport.  There  are 
only  two  towDthips  of  any  importance  north  of  DarguTiUe^ — Port  Eawenet  or  Hoki- 
anga,  and  Kohnkohu,  about  four  niilea  further  up.  Both  hate  post-  anei  l^legrapb- 
sLations,  and  comfortAble  hotelei  with  fortnightly  Btenm-commuQication  from  Auck- 
land. 

Wliangarei,  on  the  Eatt  Coasts  is  diitant  BUTenty-ire  nule*  from  Auckland,  with 
which  it  haa  ateam-commiinication  twic*  a  week.  Tbe  town  ia  a  thriving  and  im' 
portant  plaee,  baring  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and  Is  the  centre  of  a  large 
agrieultnral  and  pastoral  country.  In  the  neighbourhood  ia  al»o  a  large  coabbeariog 
and  gom- producing  diatrict,  while  the  export  of  oranges  and  lemoiia,  which  thrive 
magnificently  on  the  rich  rolcanic  »oil,  is  on  the  increaee.  From  here  a  ooaoli  rum 
weekly  to  E^awakawa,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Northern  Companjr'a  eteamer.and  from 
it,  by  carriage  or  borte,  all  lands  can  be  viaited  within  a  radius  of  thirty  to  forty 
mi  lea. 

Xawakawa,  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  ri?er  of  tbe  same  name,  is 
connected  by  a  short  rad  way -line  with  Opua,  the  calling- place  of  steamers  from 
Auckland,  Kawakawa  posseases  good  inni.  From  it  cojichea  run  weekly  to 
Hokianga  and  Wbangarei.  It  ia  the  centre  of  a  coal  and  gum  induelry^nnd  a  port  of 
lading  for  thoae  products.  Tbe  old  town  of  Runsell  h  situated  further  down  the  bay, 
aud  baa  a  good  hotel,  besides  having  a  post*  and  tek'grapli  ofHcc.  To  Whungaroaand 
Monponui  the  Northern  Company'a  ftteainera  run  ererj  week.  Whangaroa  is  famed 
for  its  exquisite  acenory,  and  ia  the  centre  of  a  largo  timber-  and  gum  export  trade. 
Mongonui  is  the  atarting^point  and  centre  from  which  to  visit,  by  carriage  or  horse, 
all  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Mongonui  County,  and  from  it  the  etcamer  *'Paeroa** 
ruTis  to  Awanui  and  jjorte  beyond,  in  connection  with  the  weekly  steamer  from 
Auckland. 

Souih  of  Auckland,  along  the  Waikato  Eatlwaj,  there  are  numerous  towDshipi 
of  more  or  less  importance,  but  no  itarting- point  for  Crown  lands,  until  Mercer  is 
reached  at  a  distance  of  forty-threo  mile*.  It  ia  situated  at  the  borders  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Woikato  Country,  upon  the  Waikato  River,  which  is  tidui  up  to  this 
point,  and  the  township  bni  a  post*  and  tele  graph -office  and  other  conveniences.  At 
sixty-five  miles  from  Auckland  by  rail  ia  Huntly,  also  on  the  Wuikato  River, 
a  flourishing  towuibip,  with  a  very  large  output  of  valuable  coal-  It  has  also 
pottery-,  hrick-,  and  tile- works.  On  the  opposito  side  of  the  Waikato  River  large 
arefts  of  Crown  lands  ore  being  brought  into  use,  and  are  carrying  Urge  quantities  of 
ttheep  and  cattle.  The  next  town  is  Ngaruawahia,  or  Newcastle,  seventy-four  miles 
from  Auckland,  situated  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Waikato  and  Wiiipa  Rivers,  with 
hotels,  bank,  post-  and  telegraph -office.  It  is  a  cpiitre  from  which  portions  of 
Crown  lands  in  Kaglan  County  are  reached,  and  also  from  it  river-steamers  run  north 
ftnd  south  to  the  various  settlements.  Ngaruawabia  has  a  flourishing  creamery,  a 
brewery,  and  a  cooperage.  At  eighty-four  miles  from  Auckland  the  train  reaches 
Frank  ton  Junction,  where  a  line  branehea  off  to  Hamilton,  Te  Aroha,  Faeroa, 
Tbftmea,  and  Rotorua,  the  main  lino  going  to  Te  Awamutu,  ninety-nine  miles 
from  Auckland.  The  latter  is  a  thriving  town  ;  but  to  reach  available  lands  for 
future  settlement  the  traveller  passes  on  by  rail  to  Otorohanga  j  Te  Kuiti  and  Poro- 
o-te-Ran,  fifteen  and  twenty  five  miles  further  on  respectively,  are  both  of  them 
places  at  which  there  are  accommodation- houses,  forming  convenient  centres  for 
Tisiting  the  fertile  undulating  limestone  lands  in  the  vicinity.  Hamilton  is 
«  buej,  flouriehing  town,  aitnated  on  tioth  aides  of  the  Waikato  River,  with  a 
populatioD  of  about  1,300  persons,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural 
and  pastoral  district.  Jt  possesses  a  creamery,  flai*mill,  brewery,  and  two  soap* 
factories,  besides  other  local  industries.     Cambridge,  about  thirteen  miles  by  road 
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PoftbtlinsOTii'Clab.    U  u  ft  bmsr,  UiriTiBf  towMUp,  aanvoBdad  If 
_  _     DOBlij.    Bfllvaeii  Haonltoii  ajid  Ckmlrndge,  sod   m  tbe 

mn^  then  w  mmeiov  ereuiimM»  tkmm^  tod  butter-fftdariM  ; 
iMfir  ■iWi^  M  alio  Biitfut^ifuUy  pfonovd,  sod  tli«f«  «re  ieT«Tml  Api«zie«,  f 
hf^  ^naotttiM  of  hefopy  mn  prodaeed.  Hiere  srr  thf««  floiLr-mil]*  in  the  < 
one  ■!  CttiiibiiilA  one  al  Hamilton,  mod  the  third  at  the  tcnanms  of  «i«e  of  tla 
hthr^-men^oofS  bimneh  line*.  On#  hundred  aiid  tixtfen  milea  £roiiB  Andifaad  hf 
nul  ij  Te  Aroba,  a  qui«t  tovn«htp,  otlefaraled  lor  it«  thcfiaal  aprii^a  vad  gooi 
boteliL  Another  thirteen  milat  bnop  thm  tfmv^ler  to  Paooa,  a  centre  of  i 
todtutrj,  and  in  another  tventy-ntne  mika  the  Thanea  Bofoogfa  is  reached. 

Tbe  ketllrmenU  at  the  Tbaniet  and  Commandel  ai^  eeieoUaUj  mitun^  i 

tbipf .  The  firtt  i*  tituaied  thirtj -eight  miles  br  ttemcDer  from  Aocklmod,  om  titai 
^rth  of  Thametf  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waihou  Hirer.  It  ha«  a  poptUa^on  of  atouf 
^fOQO  p«raooi«  There  i»  dailj  rail*  and  fteatn-oommuaication  vith  Auckland,  aada 
railwaj  oonnectinf  it  with  Paeroa  and  Te  Aroha.  Coromandel  is  about  thirtj-#re 
iDtlet  ^m  Auckland^  irith  which  it  haa  conitant  oommunication  bj  ate«tQer;  ilt 
U  another  mining  centre,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  pictureaque  harbour.  Tsurmn^ 
with  a  population  of  about  l.O&O,  Im  aituated  on  the  liarbour  of  that  name  in  tkm 
Baj  of  Pleiitj.  Coacbet  run  thither  from  the  Thames,  and  from  Botonia  |  it  hm 
alio  oooitant  communieation  bj  steamer  with  Auckland,  and  with  Matata^  Whaka^ 
tane,  and  OpotikL  From  the  fact  of  the  harbour  being  the  onlj  one  on  the  EaM 
Coait  capable  of  receiving  large  veMels  the  town  ii  bound  to  be  of  importanoe  ta 
the  future.  Tauranga  haa  a  chemical  and  adphurio^aeid  works^  and  a  cbevae- 
faotoTT. 

Opotikif  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the  Baj  of  Plenty,  is  situated  about 
slit  J -fire  miJci  by  steamer  or  road  from  Tauranga.  It  has  weekly  steam  coaimunioa- 
tion  with  Auckland^  and  is  connected  with  Gisborne  by  a  bridle-track.  It  is  the 
headquarter*  of  the  maize- producing  district,  and  haa  rich  aliuriai  lands,  from  which 
good  rcturtis  are  obtained.  It  is  a  good  starting-point  from  which  large  blocks  of 
Crown  lands  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  may  be  reached. 

The  Township  of  Roiorua  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Rotorua  Lake,  at  m  die- 
tanco  of  17^  miles  from  Auckland.  Since  the  railway  from  Tirau  wae  opened 
trave tiers  can  now  reach  Botorua  in  one  day  from  Auckland-  It  is  tlie  chief 
township  in  the  hot-lakes  district,  and  has  also  a  large  area  of  fairly  good  Crown 
land  iiijiir,  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  sulphur  ai« 
ohtMiiied  from  the  neigh l^ourhoocl. 

Crovm  or  NaHv0  Lands  availahle  for  Future  SeitUmemt 

In  the  Mangonui  County  the  Crown  posaeMet  81,000  acrea  of  fairlj  good 
forest  land,  tolerably  easy  of  acces*. 

In  the  Bay  of  Ishinds  County  there  are  only  about  38,000  acres  of  available 
Crown  liind,  both  forest  and  open,  but  the  NaliTcs  still  own  some  152,000  mertm, 
chiefly  forest  land*  except  about  Kaikohcp  where  it  is  open  and  rich  Tolcanio  land^ 
most  of  it  broken,  but  fit  for  seltlemenl. 

In  HoktangA  County  there  are  some  1S9,400  acres  of  arailable  Crown  land,  of 
good  quality,  nearly  all  covered  with  forest^  and  fit  for  immcdtaie  settlement.  The 
Natiret  still  own  some  1(}4,6&0  acres,  almost  all  gou-d  land,  and  flt  for  ^tUe<^ 
meitt. 

In  Wliangarei  Countr  there  are  about  32,400  acres  of  available  Crown  landf  I 
nx^sLly  broken  and  forest^clad.  The  Natives  still  retain  aome  28,8d0  acroe  of  Iftod,! 
part  of  it  very  rich,  ] 

In  the  dtamntea  County  the  Crown  retains  only  about  S,150  acres,  a  good  deal 
of  this  being  alluvial  swamp,  and  now  well  drained.  The  Natives  still  own  about 
380,CM.X>  iicrosp  hut  not  much  of  it  is  fit  for  settlement. 

In  the  Ki>tlm*y  i»nd  Wiiitemata  Counties  about  10,100  acres  of  Crown  hsndt  «f« 
left,  most  of  it  tit  oidy  for  pastoral  or  fruit-growing  purposes.  The  Natives  still  own 
about  H,t)C»0  aercB  in  these  two  counties,  some  of  it  very  good  land* 

In  ilie  Mauukau  County  the  Ciowu  owns  wome  10,600  aeres  of  broken  fomi 
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land,  fit  for  p&atoral  puipoeef.  The  Natirea  still  own  about  15,000  aereSi  n  portion 
of  will  oil  is  fairly  good. 

In  the  Waikato  and  Baglan  Countlei  the  Crowm  land*  ainouut  to  about 
88,000  aerei,  all  fairly  good  land,  edobIIj  format,  and  easy  of  acceiiB.  In  Raglan 
Countj  the  Natives  still  own  the  freehold  of  150,000  oerea,  all  good  land» 

In  the  Coromandelj  Thameap  and  Ohinemuri  Countiee  there  are  about  337,000 
»ore«  of  aTailable  Crown  lantli,  a  givnt  deal  of  it  too  broken  for  eettlement.  In  the 
loit  two  countiei  a  good  deal  of  the  hind  ii  nwampy,  and  requiTes  draining.  The 
Nativea  BtQl  own  97,200  acres,  much  of  which  w  rerj  good* 

lo  Taumnga,  Wbakatane,  Opotiki,  and  Holorua  Counties  the  Crown  own§ 
450»000  acres,  nearly  all  forest-clad,  and  generally  broken  ;  but  in  the  last -named 
count  J  the  NatiTes  retain  a  very  large  area,  the  greater  part  loo  broken  or  too 
much  covered  with  puiniee  or  volcanio  oah  U>  be  jSt  for  aettlement. 

In  the  Kawhia  and  West  Tanpo  Counties  the  Crown  is  a<?qiiiring  from  the 
Natirea  large  areas  of  Tery  good  land,  all  fit  for  settlement  and  easy  of  access.  About 
800,000  acres  are  really  first-claaa  land^  and  about  1,000,000  acres  fairly  good  land, 
all  soitable  for  pastoral  piirpoic*,  and  aecessible  from  the  Main  Trunk  Eailway-lina. 

The  Crown  now  hold  about  ^50,000  acres  in  Kawhia  County^- 101>,0OO  acret 
lur?cyed  and  aTailable  for  settlement — aTid  133:^,000  acres  in  West  Taupo  County. 


THE  TAEANAKI  LAND  DISTRICT. 
J.  Stbauohon,  Chief  Surreyor. 
The  Taranakt  Land  District  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand,  at  about  its  widest  part,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
compact  and  fertile  district  of  the  eolony,  for,  wi(h  Oie  eit-eption  of  the  upper  half 
of  Mount  Egtnont^  and  of  the  ranges  adjoiningi  which  absorb  about  36,000  acres,  the 
whole  of  the  area — ^minus  what  is  taken  up  by  the  river*,  streatuB,  and  lakes — is 
suitable  for  settlement,  and  certainly  two-thirds  of  the  distriet  is  good  land.  The 
gross  area  of  the  district  is  2,430,000  acres. 

Phyrfcal  Fe&lures. 

Of  mountains,  the  prinoipal  on«  is  the  beautiful  rolcanio  cone  from  which  the 
distriot  takes  its  name,  Taranaki,  otherwise  calletl  Mount  Egmont»  which  has  an 
altitude  of  8^260  ft.«  This  mountain  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  the  Tolcanic  formation  known  as  the  "drift,"  whi(th  eovers  the  toI- 
cauio  rocks  below  an  altitude  of  3,000ft.  Hummocks  composed  of  trachyte 
boulders  and  cement  crop  up  here  and  there  and  make  excellent  metal-quarries. 

Beyond  the  volcanic  formation — that  is,  from  about  Urenui  on  the  north  and 
Hawern  on  the  south — the  country  is  generally  broken,  and  the  formation  is  known 
M  papa,  a  calcareous  blue  clay,  capped  in  many  places  by  shelly  limestone. 

The  northern  portion,  between  the  Tongaporutu  and  the  Mokau  RiTers,  con* 
tains  also  limestone,  greensands,  and  coal  outcrops.  At  Fanirau,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Mokau,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea^  there  is  an  isolated  patch  of  volcanic 
agglomerate  and  tufas,  and  a  similar  formation  is  found  at  the  nortU-eastem  corner 
of  the  district. 

Eastward  of  the  base  of  Mount  Egraont  there  are  few,  if  any,  mountains  worthy 
of  the  name,  although  there  are  many  ranges  varying  in  height  from  l^OOOft.  to 
l,&00ft.  above  sea-leTol,  and,  in  a  lew  instiMicei««8Uch  as  the  Matemateonga  and 
Waiaria  Ranges — they  run  up  to  2^500  ft. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Wanganui,  which  bounds  the  district  on  the  cast  be- 
tween Taumaranui  and  Pipiriki,  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Its  average  width 
Tories  from  2  to  3  chains.  For  nearly  the  whole  dist;inc:ie  it  is  shut  m  by  high  prcci- 
I  pitous  hills,  and  in  many  places  by  perpendicular  walls  of  rock*     The  scenery  is  very 

grand  and  beautiful.  There  are  numerous  rapids,  but  few  of  them  are  dangerous 
I  to  skilful  eano<?ist8.      A  steamer  runs  regularly  from  Wanganui  to  Pipiriki,  a  dis- 

^_    tance  of  Sfty-flve  mEes,  making  occasional  trips  further  up  when  suDloient  induoe* 


mo 
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fDcnl  often,  A  «ieiaU  vtcftnier  of  light  drmagbt  mad  eommdmaHh  f&mm  u  iHed  ivl 
ih«  tooriti  And  lr«d«  ti^ffic  on  tbe  upper  portton*  ot  Ui«  riT«r  bel«c«o  Pifitrild 
vod  Obttn«  ft  diaUDce  of  ■ome  vixly  miJee.  A  chMiDel  i*  tiMgnd  up  Uie  Tkui^i- 
rmkftu  Hirer  m  Ur  «•  PutilEiiuoft,  »  dbUooe  of  twche  oailM.  Frotu  this  poiiit  • 
nmtl  (ruri«  nttln  in  length)  It  beinff  coDttruci«d  to  join  tbe  Obarm  (or  Fait) 
Roftd  fti  ft  point  ftbotft  forty -ieTen  mile*  froto  dirfti£ord«  uid  m  the  midiUe  of  |]|# 
Wbftngamomonft  ImproTedlarm  S^^ttleroeiit,  the  eeitlet*  to  whidi  md  fOtronadiM 
tJoolf  win  ihtit  }iftfe  double  coiDinufiicfttion«  with  Wftttguiui  on  tbo  oim  Kttl 
ttid  Stratford  on  tbe  other.  Wben  tbe  road  i»  completed  through  to  Aueklanid, 
toitfivte  CAD  enjoy  «  trip  up  tbe  Wangaoui  Rirer  aa  far  aj  Oharm,  then  back,  mxid  up 
tmnm^nkmti  River  acrot*  to  Oh  urn  Road^  then  on  to  AuckLind,  or  back  to  Strmtford, 
«•  tnejr  deeir««  Tbe  principal  tributariea  flowing  into  the  Wonganui  on  the  Tmr»*- 
naki  •id(^  are  the  WhangpUDontona,  at  eighty-ttro  milee  ;  Tangar&kio^  at  eigbtT-fire 
miJe*  ;  Obura.,  at  Ui  mibe  t  Qngtrube,  at  143  milet  roBpeotivelj  from  the  Town  of 
Wftnganni. 

The  rieit  river  in  tizc  if  the  Moknii,  bounding  the  district  on  the  north.  It  it 
imrigablc  for  finaU  fteo-ojert  of  70  or  60  tont  oc  far  at  the  ooal-mine«,  ftboul 
iwentj  mile*  from  it«  znootb,  and  for  c&noe*  aa  for  oa  Totoroi  twentT^eix  milet 
further  up,  Sereral  outeropi  of  ooat  are  found  on  iti  banlu,  and,  oa  Umeatone  ie  bImi 
priwit,  the  rirer  ii  likelj  to  become  an  import^mt  waterway  of  the  dlatrict.  Tbo 
«OMtrj  oil  either  side,  although  not  on  quite  to  grand  a  scale  ae  maj  be  leen  on  thm 
W»ng»nui,  IB  verj  beaotiful. 

The  other  large  rirera  are  tbe  Waitani  and  Potea,  The  former  has  it«  fouroe 
ftbout  midwaj  between  the  coatt  and  the  Wanganui  River,  in  an  emtcrlj  dtrectioo 
from  Pukearuhep  between  New  Pljifiouth  and  the  Mokau.  It  is  about  a  hundred 
mile*  in  lon^h,  and  run»  out  at  the  Town  of  Waitara^  some  ten  miles  north-ea«t 
from  New  Flj-mouLh.  There  ii  a  bar  at  thp  moulbr  but  iteamert  of  300  tons  cma 
enter  tafelj  in  calm  weather,  and,  although  there  are  numerous  rapida  on  ite  courve, 
it  ii  niivigtiblf'  for  eftnoe*  for  about  niiitfl  j  miles. 

The*  Tat  pa  Hirer  risni  in  Mount  Effmonf,  and,  after  traveriing  ft  tortuous  coutw 
of  about  110  milei^  rttni  ottt  at  the  extreme  Aouthem  end  of  the  provineiai  district, 
tt  has  a  bBrlinrbour,  with  a  depth  of  13ft.  to  I4ft.  at  sprlng-tkka.  Steamers  of  from 
40  tons  to  5Ct  tons  tratle  regukrly  to  the  town  of  Patea,  which  is  situated  a  mile  or 
•0  north  of  the  mouth.     The  Patea  is  navigable  for  eanoes  for  fiftj  miles. 

Besiites  tficse  rivor»  there  are  many  emaller  ones,  and  streams  innumerable — in 
fact,  T1D  distriei  in  the  world  could  be  better  watered  and  at  tlie  same  time  be  so 
neeurc  from  disantroun  Ooodii.  It  \a  eatimoted  that  between  the  Mokau  and  the  Pate« 
thure  are  im  fewer  tlmti  eighty*five  named  streams  emptjing  themselves  into  th« 
Tasuinn  Sea,  fully  sixtj  of  which  flow  from  Mount  Egmont. 

Kxee|j(ing  tlio  Ngaere  Swamp,  a  block  of  open  land  near  Elthamf  3,700  acres  m 
i'lti^iif,  now  (mitiftfly  drained  and  recently  disposed  of  for  scltli^ment  purposes, 
lhi»ri*  are  no  plains,  i>rt>perly  bo  called,  in  the  district,  althouijh  the  stretch  of  vory 
fertile  country  lying  between  the  Wiiing 'Ogoro  and  Otakeho  Rifers*  oompri»iDg  an 
area  of  nliout  26,fMK)  acres,  is  known  as  the  Waimate  Plains,  Of  this  area  18|&00 
acroji  hnvit  been  disposed  of,  and  Uie  remainder,  11(500  acrcs^  has  been  banded 
haek  to  the  Nntin^s  as  a  reserve. 

Then>   are    no    lakes    worthy    of  the   name.      The  largeit   sheet   of  water   ft 

Rotoknre,  stiimte  aliout  twelve  miles  from  Eltlmni  j  it  is  about  half  a  mile  in  lengtll, 

with  an  avertij^t*  wkXlU  of  nx  chaini.     There  nri^  also  a  few  small  Iskes  inland  from 

WaTerlojt  at  the  southern  end  of  the  clistriet. 

_         The  whole  uf  the  diitrict,  with  the  exception  of  a  fringe  of  open  country  along 

nbe  eoant  from  Pukearuhe  to  Patea,  ai-eragiwg  three  miles  in  width,  and  containing 

3kbout  250,000  aeres,  and  some  valleys  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  di»triet^ 

about  ItKXCXKJ  acres  in  extent,  wns  originally  covered  with  heavy  forest.    E«itimating 

the  area  already  cleft  red  for  settlement   at  240,000  acres,  it  will  be  scon  that  there 

still  remain  nbaut  U5 4,000  aerce  under  bu^h. 

The  larger  timber  is  ohieflj  rata,  rimu,  mataij  tawa,  kahikatoa,  kobekohoi  pukm* 
tea,  rewarewa^  hinau^  with  a  few  totarss  scattered  here  and  there.  Among  Ibo 
mmBiler  tretm  may  be  mentioned  the  kotukutuku  or  fuchsia,  karaka,  and  mahoe. 
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A  a  regard  i  tb©  timber  imlu^^trj,  there  are  altogether  iwentj-six  sawmills,  and 
the  toUl  qimntity  out  in  1899  was  15, 1^,000  ft.,  chiefly  rimu  (reci-pine),  kahikntea 
(white- pine),  and  loatai  (bhu*k-pine).  Most  of  the*e  millii  work  together  under  A»so* 
ciation  rule*  and  pricfs,  their  output  for  thu  year  being  18,000^000  tuperflcial  feet. 
The  othera  work  independently,  and  their  output  amounted  to  only  2,19f»f000fL  for 
Ih0  BAine  period. 

An  area  of  73,565  acres,  measuring  six  miles  on  every  side  from  Ihe  «ummit  of 
Mount  £gaiont,  ha»  heun  set  apart  a*  a  forest- rcirrve*  At  about  three  milet  withiti 
the  reserro  the  forest  begins  to  get  ttunted ;  and  at  four  and  a  half  mi  lee  it  gives 
place  to  low  wiry  aorub,  which  ceaseA  at  five  miles,  or  an  cleTation  of  about  4,000  ft. 
At  SjOdO  ft.  the  mofts  ends  ;  beyond  this  point  to  the  Buoimit  the  mountain  is  com- 
posed of  looae  scoria  and  Ibtr. 

A  comfortable  mountain-hou»e  has  been  built  at  an  eleralion  of  3,200  ft.  on  the 
northern  face  of  tlie  mountain,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  milea  from  New  Plymouth 
by  the  Junction  and  Egmont  Road*.  Eighteen  miles  can  be  driven  over,  and  the  re- 
maining two  ritlden.  This  houte  i»  maintained  by  the  North  Egmont  Forest  Board 
of  GonserTators^  and  is  open  for  the  accommodation  of  viaitora  from  tb©  middle  of 
December  to  the  end  of  Slarch  in  eaeh  year.  The  keeper  acta  im  guide  also.  There 
ftre  women's  rooms  at  one  end  of  the  houeo,  men's  at  the  other,  with  large  common 
liTing-  and  dining-room  m  the  centre  j  considerable  improTementft  have  ber-n  made 
this  year  to  the  hous^e  and  fturronndiugju.  Visitors  have  now  the  option  of  being 
lupphcd  wilh  menla  at  a  coat  of  la,  Gd.  each,  or  they  may  provide  and  cook  their 
own  food.  Horae  feeds,  Is,  6d.  each  j  paddocling,  6d.  dailj,  or  2s.  6d.  a  week,  A 
small  rharge  u  made  of  2^s.  if  stay  is  for  one  night  only  ;  if  for  longer^  then  Is.  pff 
night  throughout  the  vUit.  Guide's  fee  for  mountain^  £1  per  party.  During  the 
past  season  there  were  859  visitors,  remaining  various  periods  of  from  one  or  two 
clays  to  aa  many  weeks.  The  view  from  the  lop  i»  luperb,  including  as  it  does,  the 
Tolcanic  conea  of  Ruapehu,  Ngaurulioe,  and  Tongariro,  the  whole  of  Torannki,  and 
ft  ponaidrrable  portion  of  AttcUand  and  Wellington  Districts,  also  across  Cook  Btmifc 
to  the  mounlatnt)  of  Marlborough  antl  Ncltion  Districts  of  the  Middle  Island.  In 
fine  weather,  when  the  snow  is  off,  the  mountain  can  be  a*cended  without  risk  A 
considerable  *um  has  been  expended  in  improTing  the  accommodation  at  the  home 
daring  the  past  seae^on. 

The  ii$ounlain  can  also  easily  bo  afcendcd  from  Stratford  side,  the  return  journey 
occupying  about  thirteen  liours*  including  stoppages.  TonriftU  can  ride  over  the 
first  thirteen  miles  to  a  rough  shelter-shed  above  the  grass-line^  altitude  4,325  ft.  : 
time  occupied^  about  three  and  a  ball  hours.  A  new  bouse  is  now  in  course  of 
ereciion,  and  will  be  ready  for  next  season.  Here  the  horses  are  left,  and  the 
l^maining  tlinib  has  to  be  done  on  foot ;  time  required  for  fair  widker,  a  good 
three  hours,  although^  coming  down,  the  distance  can  be  done  in  two  hours.  Six 
hundred  persons  visited  the  mountain  by  this  route  during  the  season.  Good  hotel- 
Moommodation,  guide,  horses,  and  promiuns,  can  be  obtained  in  fltnlford  on 
feaeonable  terms.  The  return  trip  can  he  varied  by  visiting  Dawsou'i  Falls  and 
Kendle's  Cascade. 

Another  route  now  ooming  into  favour  is  from  Hawera  or  Kltham  vi4  Manata 
or  Eaponga  and  Dawson's  Ftills.  At  the  latter  place  a  comfortJible  shelterdiouse, 
capable  of  accommodating  over  forty  people,  baa  recently  been  erfcted,  and  ia 
known  as  the  Falls  Mouotain-house  (altitude^  2,990  ft,),  Tins  house,  which  is  close 
to  tlie  Falls  (65  ft.),  is  within  an  ejisy  two  hours'  ride  of  Eaponga.  During  the  season 
the  hoiiio  is  in  charge  of  a  caretaker^  a] id  food,  bedding,  horse- feed,  and  paddoi:king 
oan  be  obtained.  The  number  of  visitors  to  Falls  and  mountain  by  this  route  w^a 
98S  for  the  season.  From  the  house  to  summit  of  Mount  Egmont  occupies  from 
four  to  SIX  hours'  climbing  at  a  moderate  pace,  the  tinie  being  in  accordance  with 
strength  and  composition  of  party.  From  the  top  the  tourist  can»  instead  of  return- 
ing bv  same  route,  drop  down  to  the  mountain-house  on  the  north  or  New  Ply- 
mouth side  of,  and  3,000 ft.  up,  the  mountain.  The  walk  would  nol  occupy  over 
two  hours,  easy  walking,  or  he  could  go  out  rid  Stratford. 
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The  Tolc&nic  iotl,  tbe  boundanee  of  wbich  hurs  been  &lreftdj  described,  Tmri«9 
R  good  deal  in  quality.  The  best  is  believed  to  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  moan* 
tain,  betwe«n  Stratford,  Hawc^rn.^  and  Opunalce,  but  not  less  than  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  fore*t-reeePTe  bouodftry.  It  ia  thought,  that  the  country  now  being 
opened  to  the  north  and  ea#t  i>{  the  Yoleanic  deposiL^ — that  is»  the  popa  and  ItmestaiM 
forniation— will,  from  tbe  presence  of  lime,  be  itmch  richer  and  more  loating  ai 
putu rebuild  than  that  around  tbe  mountain.  The  CArryiBg-capaoity  of  the  hmd 
is,  on  an  arer&ge,  three  sheep  to  the  acre. 

Dairying ^   Grazing^  and  AgricultMre. 
Taran&ki  is  essentially  &  grazing  atid  dairjing  distriet*  its  chief  product s  being 
batter  and  cheese. 

There  are  94 dairy  factories,  60  skimming  gtal ions,  and  1  condensed* milk  factory 
scattered  OTcr  tlie  diatric^t.  Of  these  factories,  80  produce  butter  only,  12  butter 
and  cheese  combined,  while  two  produce  chtese  only.  Seventy -seven  factories  and 
erpameries  are  owned  by  proprietory  companies,  while  73  are  run  on  co-operatire 
principles.  Be»ic[es  the  nbore  are  many  small  plants  run  oo  individual  farina  of 
which  no  record  is  obtdinablc. 

In  Septembert  1896,  a  new  work  in  connection  with  the  dairying  and  meat 
industries  was  strtrted  in  tbe  shape  of  tbe  Taranaki  Freexing  Works.  They  ai« 
situated  at  Moturoa,  near  the  breakwater,  ami  clo?e  alongside  the  rstlwAy-line* 
auhsfcanlial  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  a  railway  siding  laid  dowii.  The 
machinery  consists  of  a  *'  Paxman  '*  eoinpound  surfaee-condensing  engine  of  forty 
indicated  horse-power,  driving  a  "Lipide"  com  pressor,  capable  of  freezing  400 
iheep  per  diem :  although  up  to  tbe  present  time  the  company  has  confined  itt 
attention  wholly  to  tbe  freezing  of  dairy  produce.  During  the  past  year  the 
Company  receiTe^l  at  its  work*  13,220  cases  of  cheese  and  15a;26S  boxes  of  butter,  of 
which  12.305  cases  of  cheoBc  and  13^,117  boles  of  butter  were  shipped  to  the  Home 
market,  the  remaining  91b  cages  of  cheese  and  17,151  hoiea  of  butter  being  t^bipped 
to  Aufltrnlian  and  local  markets.  During  tbe  hot  season  the  factories  and  railway- 
Tans  carrjing  butter  have  been  supplied  with  ice  from  ihe  works  at  a  nominal  cost,  J 

At  tbe  Taranaki  B&con  Factorj,  Fit sn-oy,  substantial  buildings  have  been  erected, 
and  a  B-borse  power  **Livide"  macliine  iltted  up,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  Drake,  has  the 
works  in  full  swing,  Tbe  pigs  are  purchased  from  the  farmers  in  the  district  and 
delivered  at  the  styes  in  connection  witli  l;he  factory,  where  they  are  topped  off  with 
corn -feeding  for  fourteen  days  before  being  slaughtered.  Tlie  number  of  pigs  put 
through  during  past  season  was  3,3C(»,  weighir.g  396,0001b.,  or  an  arerage  dead 
weiijht  of  about  1201b.  each  ;  price,  3id.  per  pound  dead  weight.  The  hanat  and 
bafon  eibibitetl  by  ihiB  factory  bavo  afwajs  taken  first -class  honours  in  the  Tarifma  • 
agricultunil  shows.  An  tnduatry  like  tbi»  cfinnot  but  prore  of  great  assistanee  t©1 
settlers  in  thedij^trtct,  and  should  receite  their  most  cordial  support. 

There  are    in    the   Taranaki   District    17,471    horses,   £02,307   cattle,  &08,66t'j 
•beep,  and  37,337  swine.     These  figure*  include  all  kinds  and  ages. 

Agriculture  hns  not  hitherto  been  rarried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  this  district. 
The  total  area  under  corn-crops  and  cut  for  threshing  during  season  1899-1000  wa« 
8,<>70  acres  ;  com-  and  grass-crops  cut  for  hay,  chafl",  or  ensilage,  9,022  acres  ;  com* 
and  green-crops  for  feeding  to,  or  down  with,  stock,  21,393  acres ;  sown  graaset  and 
clofers  for  feeding  down,  687.968  acres;  sown  grasses  for  seed,  6,34-1  acres ;  pota* 
toes,  lj96i  ncr*s  ;  beet,  77  acres  :  twrnips,  7,607  acres  ;  mangolds;^  *^88  acres  ;  rape, 
1,613  acres  ;  carrots,  577  acres  ;  total  art-a  under  crops  of  all  Mods,  including  gar« 
dens,  orchards,  YJnejards,  748,718  acres.     Plantations,  f?54  acres  ;  fallow,  4M  aorta. 

Tbe  arerage  yield  of  different  grain* crops  in  bushels  per  acre  for  aeaaon  of 
lS09-19OOis:  Wheat,  40*59;  oata,  47  21 1  barley.  37*00 ;  rje,  12  50. 

Mining, 

The  only  mining  going  on  at  present  is  at  the  Mokau  Coal-mines,  which  are] 
iitunted  on  the  Mokau  Rirer,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  the  tea,  the  rirer  being 
Jidri^ble  right  up  to  the  mines  for  vessels  of  6  ft.  6  in.  draught. 
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After  A  Iftpee  of  many  jeftr»»  boring  for  pctroloum  ha*  been  resumed.  A  new 
bore  was  auok  at  Moturoa,  clo»e  to  the  forirer  bore,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  875  ft. 
oil  wB«  struck  in  considerable  quimtity,  Aft^*r  fully  ie«liiig  this  w«ll,  it  waa  found 
that  it  wai  impoteiblc  to  '*  abut  off  the  water**  from  below,  which  groined  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  title,  thus  indi eating  the  eiiatence  of  eotne  fissure  or  other  moatis  of  iniet 
from  the  sea.  The  result  wu»  that  orilv  about  two  or  three  barrek,  of  42  gallons  eaob, 
could  be  got  per  da,v,  the  oil  rimng  at  interTaU  onlj^  and  all  efforts  to  pump  haTtng 
contlnijouftlj  failed.  The  eompanj  then  ehose  a  site  about  half  a  mile  inland,  and 
sank  a  bore  to  the  depth  of  1,534ft.  without,  however^  obtaining  any  oil.  A  third 
bore»  which  is  still  open  and  cased,  wm  then  aunk  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  frt^m  the 
first,  and  in  this  gas  in  a  .great  Totuuie  was  struck  at  about  908  ft.,  followed  at  910  ft. 
by  oil  in  great  quantity  and  of  eicellent  quality.  Unfortunatelyt  this  was  struck 
jn  soft  papf^r  i^iid  after  about  twenty  barrels  bad  been  pumped^  and  when  the 
company  was  beginning  to  sell  and  to  export  its  crude  petroleum,  the  supply 
audaenly  ceased.  The  gas,  which  had  preTiou»lj  issued  in  suflScient  quantity  to 
enable  the  company  to  {itspense  with  other  fuel^  oeased  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  this  mischance  is  that  the  soft  papa,  of  which  tbe  roof 
of  the  oil-seam  is  composed,  having  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  the  formerly 
imprisoned  gas  and  od,  has  collapsed,  and  thus  choked  the  oil-seam  lying  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  bore.  After  further  efforts  to  pump  out  the  mud  filling  the  bore, 
the  com  pan  J  resumed  drilling  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  another  oil -a  up  ply  at  a 
greater  depth.  At  1,384  ft.  oil  was  obtaiued  in  small  quantities,  and  gas  was  thrown 
up  in  great  volume.  At  l,8B5  ft.  the  bore  pasaed  through  the  sedimentary  papa 
rack  and  entered  sandstone,  which  continuad  to  the  bottom  at  l,97*>ft.,  wlierw  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  and  gas  was  struck.  The  bore  was  coaed  with  6-iu.  casing 
down  to  1,379  ft.j  where  a  thin  hard  streak  of  sandstone  was  found  emb&dded  in  the 
papa,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  to  shut  off  the  water  from  above ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, water  was  again  met  with  below  this,  and  aa  no  other  hard  stratum  was 
passed  between  that  and  where  the  oil  was  struck,  it  was  found  impoBsible  to  shut 
off  the  water,  although  a  5-in.  casiug  was  sent  right  to  the  bottom.  Packing  was 
also  tried  several  times.  Each  time  the  packer  succeeded  in  shutting  off  the  water 
for  a  few  days^  when  oil  was  pumped  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  barrels  per  diem  j  the 
•ides  of  the  bore  around  the  packer,  however,  kept  crumbling  away  each  time^  and 
the  rush  of  water  frum  aboTc  effectually  prevented  further  pumping  of  oil,  and  the 
company  was  reluctanLly  comjielied  to  abandon  this  their  third  bore,  the  pUpt  being 
unequal  to  deeper  boring.  Undaunted  by  frequent  failures,  the  plant  was  moved 
about  100  yarda  west,  and  a  fresh  bore  commenced.  This  p&ssed  through  similar 
but  harder  strata,  and  was  drilled  to  a  depth  of  2^050  ft.^  but  although  gas  and  oil 
were  met  with  at  different  levelii,  they  were  in  small  and  unpayable  quantities. 
During  the  year  1899  a  new  drilling  plant  was  obtained  from  America.  Thi«  waa 
erected  on  the  Frankley  Koad,  some  four  miles  southeast  of  former  workings* 
Here,  although  drilling  was  prosecuted  vigoroujiiy,  Beverol  months  lapsed  before  a 
depth  of  300  fit.  was  reached,  owing  to  an  immense  quantity  of  broken  Tolcanic  rock, 
gravel,  and  sand  being  encountered.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  any  progress  at  all,  the  sand  and  gravel  falling  in  fast  or  than  it  could  be 
pumped  out,  and  often  rising  as  much  as  30  ft«  in  the  iron  casing.  Another  sit« 
was  selected  about  half  a  mile  nearer  Moturoa  and  331  ft.  above  sea-level,  where, 
although  similar  difEculties  were  encountered,  the  papa  formation  was  reached  at 
4l0fl.,  afl-er  pasaing  through  25  ft.  of  quicksand.  This  bore  was  continued  to  a 
depth  of  1^335  ft.,  hut  no  oil  was  struck.  Seven  borea  haTiiig  thus  been  tried  to 
▼ariou«  depths  without  sucoess,  the  company  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  sold  all 
their  property  by  public  tender*  A  local  gentleman  became  the  purchaser,  and  he, 
aft«r  an  interval,  obtained  the  co-operation  of  a  few  other  New  Plymouth  residentfl» 
A  new  site  won  selected  near  Moturoa,  about  150  yds.  soutli-east  of  the  oompany*a 
third  hoftiy  over  which  one  of  the  plants  has  been  erected,  and  from  which  oil  still 
oontinues  to  flow  in  small  quantities  and  miztid  with  water.  The  second  plant  boa 
been  erected  at  the  site  chosen  for  the  new  bore.  The  depth  is  now  about  1,780  ft.^ 
and  drilling  operations  are  prog  resting  satisfaotorily,  though  only  gas  and  slight 
indication  a  of  oil  have  yet  been  met  with.     The  syndicate,  haring  dow  two  com* 
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[ileto  drilling  plants  on  liatid,  with  an  expenenced  itaf,  is  in  a  potiticmj  •boold 
tlie  n&eetmry  capiUl  be  tortlKwmingj  to  tliorougblj  test  thfl  estent  and  ▼alue  of  the 
oil  depot! ti  of  the  district. 

An  enterprise  like  tbi^^,  if  suceesiful,  would  enricli  and  ght  an  immcnae  tttipeioi 
to  the  tradt*  *nd  importance,  not  onlj  of  (he  diitrict,  hut  also  of  the  coton^ 
cenemllj.  Should  the  cfTorU  now  being  made  be  abandoned  through  lack  of  c&pifjd« 
It  10  unlikely  that  further  fitQpa<  will  be  taken  for  umnj  jenra  to  further  test  the 
value  of  the&e  deposits,  of  tb©  existence  oi  which  there  can  be  ivu  doubt. 

Ironsund  is  found  in  groat  abundance  on  the  eeoshore  from  Mokau  to  Patco,  ft 
distance  of  130  mtlcfi.  It  produce**  whenstuelt^d,  from  50  to  »10  per  cent,  of  iron  of 
the  flrieit  qimlitj.  The  first  attempt  to  smelt  thi»  «and  was  made  in  18^,  aiul 
fteveral  trialii  bavo  been  made  eiiice,  but  tht^  beavv  coat  of  production  and  the  aboenoe 
of  capital  and  tnoderu  appliances  have,  bo  far»  retarded  the  industrj.  Strotig 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  remedy  thii  by  the  introduction  of  outatde  oapita^ 
ftod  it  ii  hoped  tbe»e  will  shortly  be  sucoeasfiil. 

Climate. 

The  cUmat-e  of  Taranaki  is  remarkably  healthy,  without  any  extreme*  of 
tefnperaturc.  Below  is  giFen  a  table  of  mean,  maximum^  and  minimum  t^mpeftk 
turee  in  shade  for  each  month  of  tlie  year  ending  December^  1893: — 


Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

April,  May. 

June. 

July. 

Au^. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Mean  temperature  6a  1 

Gii> 

63-fl 

640 

sra 

67-9 

00*5 

ai'5 

54-5 

£6-1 

69^ 
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per&ture          «.    71 '0 

731 

73-8 

760 

003 
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74-4 

636 

630 

645 

69^ 

ce« 

Mean    min    mm- 

p^ralure         ,..    56'8 
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587 

63-4 

H'l 

48-8 

467 

44^ 

461 

477 

60*4 
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Number  of  davaon 
wtikb  rain  fell...    16 

6 

18 

ro 

w 

9 

fiS 

13 

99 

96 

90 

0| 
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month  in  inches 

1 
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3-95 

3^ 

6-i» 

942 

384 

653 

&D6 

9^ 

B-et 

6-^ 

fi^ 

Mean     barometric 

reading   for   the 
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30-01 

aO-02 

3013 

29^ 

80-ia 

90  99 

9D-31 

90-35 

3000 

99i)e 

301)8 

The   mean   barometric 

reading  was  30  04  in 

for 

the  jear^ 

Tot^il   minfalh 

€4*73  in.  on  207  days,  the  maximum  fall  being  2'40in.  on  23ni  Hay.  The  rainfall 
varies  considerably,  as,  for  inttance,  at  Norfolk  Road,  three  miles  south  of  Ingle- 
wood,  the  rainfall  for  the  year  was  99  82  in.  on  181  days  j  the  maximum  fall  was 
4*9iiD.  OB  26th  August.  The  arerago  rainfall  at  New  Plymouth  during  the  ] 
«ix  yeard  was  63'9Qin.j  and  at  Norfolk  Eood  for  same  period  102*56  in. 

The  principal  town  of  the  district  is  New  Plymouth  (population  about  4,200)'i 
aituate  on  the  aeashurci  about  two  milea  from  and  to  the  norih-ea«t  of  the ' 
picturesque  rocky  islete  known  as  the  Sugar  Loaves.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
town  is  very  atiractiYe,  and  it  abounds  in  neatly-kept  gardune.  The  Eecreation 
Grounds,  from  which  a  good  riew  of  Mount  £gmont  is  obtained,  form  a  farourit^ 
roaort. 

New  Plymouth  i«  252  milet  by  rail  from  Wellington,  the  railway  running  in  ft 
northerly  direction  through  the  district  from  Patea  to  Sentry  Hilh  where  it  tumi  At 
rigbt-anglh*  westward  for  eight  miles  to  New  Plymouth.  From  Sentry  HiU  ther« 
is  a  branch  line  to  Waitara,  four  milcB  distant. 

The  Port  of  New  Plymouth  is  situated  at  the  Sugar  Loaves,  two  miles  from  th« 
town.  Protection  for  shipping  i«  afforded  by  a  concrete  mole  or  breakwater  run- 
ning in  a  north-east  direction  for  a  difilanee  of  1»9C)0  ft.  Under  the  lee  of  this  there 
is  wbarf-occomniodBtion  provided  for  the  coastal  tmde.  Steamert  of  1,0CX)  tons  can 
be  berthed  here  in  almost  all  weathers*  The  wharf  is  oomieoted  with  New  Ply* 
mouth  bj  both  rail  and  road.  The  breakwater  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £200,000, 
borrowed  under  security  of  one-fourth  of  the  land  reTeoue  of  the  Provincial  Di»triot 
of  Taranaki,  and  the  right  to  levy  a  riite  over  certain  land*.  The  present  rate  leried 
i§  id.  m  the  |>ound  on  the  capital  Talue.      The  principal  0Ter*»eft  exportt  froui 
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lireftl water  for  the  year  (oiclaeiTe  of  all  eoEistal  trade)  were  i  Biicon  and  hamj, 
14  toni  ;  liutter,  3»5'l7  tons  j  cbeeeo,  812  toim ;  fangtii,  169  tons;  leather,  3  tona  j 
hides,  17  toiifl  ;  preserred  milk,  3,762  lb.  j  tallow,  8  tons  j  wool,  32  totiB  ; — total 
Tahie  £336,%5.  Imports  (over-aea)  :  Value,  £59,516,  CuBtoma  dutiei  for  the 
Tear,  £20.350.  During  th«  year  400  ffteamers  entered  and  left  the  port :  tonnage, 
150,531,  with  crewa  numbering  8,372*  The  number  of  pasiecgera  to  and  from  the 
breakwater  by  sea,  14,071 

Manufttc'ture»  in  New  Plymouth  are  represented  by  a  saih -and -door »  a  boot, 
butter-keg,  and  three  coach  factories,  a  brewery,  a  cordial,  and  also  a  patent- stopper 
factoryi  a  Honr-mill,  tannery,  fellmongery,  bone-mill,  and  iron-fonndry,  with 
freezing- work*  and  baoon-factory  in  the  suburbs.  The  town  has  both  water  and 
gas  laid  on. 

Httwern,  the  next  largest  town,  is  situate  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Wiiimate 
Plains.  The  population  it  stated  to  be  about  2,700,  and  the  town  is  lit  with  gaa* 
Tlie  Wellington-New  Plymouth  Railway  runs  close  to  it,  the  distance  by  rail  from 
New  Plymoyth  being  about  forty-eight  miles.  Hawera  is  surrounded  by  a  fir«t- 
ctasa  dairying  and  grazing  country,  capable  of  can-yini;  a  Tery  large  population.  On 
1st  December,  18^8,  an  up-to-date  hucon- factory,  costing  some  £1,200,  commenced 
the  work  of  killing  and  curing  in  Hawera.  During  the  past  seas'jn  it  has  put 
through  2,000  pigs,  the  average  weight  being  140  lb.,  and  price  paid  3d.  per  lb. 

The  Town  of  Patea  is  situated  on  the  oonat,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
district,  and  has  a  population  of  about  800.  There  is  a  splendid  grazing  dbtrict 
inland,  with  a  Inrge  area  of  land  jet  to  he  opened  up.  The  principal  industry  h 
the  boiling-down  and  canning  of  meat,  and  the  Western  Pacldng  and  Canning  Com- 
pany duringthepa«t  season  slaughtered  forty-three  thousand  sheep,  averaging  541b. 
each,  and  one  thousand  head  of  eattle,  averaging  550  Ih.  each,  the  output  being 
nine  thousand  case^  of  tinned  meats,  and  640  catks  of  tallow.  There  h  also  a  dairy 
factory,  which  has  two  branch  cream eriea  in  the  country.  A  bacon- factory  has  also 
been  established.  Exports  for  1899  were:  Wool,  4,819  hales;  fungus,  107  sacks; 
tallow,  1,146  casks  j  pelts,  573  oaska  ;  hides  (loose),  8,273  j  corn,  761  sacks  j  graw, 
1,195  sucks  I  butter,  2,308  eaies ;  cheese,  470  coses;  flax,  131  holet ;  meat,  8,910 
oatet ;  cattle,  12 ;  boncdust,  530  sacks  ;  potatoes,  287  sacks  ;  bacon,  2S2  ca^ea  ;  pigs' 
feet,  10  sacks  j  sundries,  608  packages  j  empties,  786  ;  runners,  104  casks.  Im- 
ports :  6,850  packages  ;  coal,  450  tons.  The  wlmrfage  dues  collected  amounted  to^ 
£1,491>  J  dumping  dues,  £346 ;  tonnage  dues,  £267.  The  number  of  steamers  in 
and  ont,  149.  The  Flarbour  Board  hat  an  up-to-date  ^ool-dumping  press  and 
hydraulic  pumps.  A  new  wharf  and  sheda  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  A  new 
fliigstaff  has  also  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £91.  The  guide-pier  has  now  been 
flniahed  with  the  exception  of  picr^head^tbo  cost  to  end  of  year  being  £4,944  169.  7d  , 
and  the  pilot  reports  a  quicker  scour  and  more  water  than  formerly,  although  the 
pott  season  has  been  the  driest  known  for  many  years.  An  event  of  considerable 
importance  to  Piitea  was  the  arrival  of  a  Home  steamer,  which  anehored  in  the 
roatlstcad  and  took  in  cargo  without  difljcnlty.  The  width  between  the  eaet  and 
we»t  pier-heada  if  260  ft.  j  width  of  ohannclabout  180  ft.,  gradually  narrowing  to 
100  ft.  a«  the  beacons  are  Bppvoached.  The  pilot  reports  the  depth  of  water  at  not 
lose  than  12  ft,  at  high^water  springa,  and  9  ft.  at  high-water  neaps,  with  a  straight 
cbanneh 

Stratford,  a  comparatiFoly  young  town,  lies  about  midway  between  Patea  and 
New  Plymouth.  It  has  already  a  population  of  about  1,800,  and  is  growicg  fast. 
The  height  above  sea-IeFel  ia  1,000  ft.,  and  the  climate  is  bracing  though  aomewbat 
nwiat.  The  main  road  to  Auckland — known  as  the  Stratford- Ongaru he  (now 
Ohura  Hoad)— etartft  here.  It  has  been  formed  as  a  cart-road  for  fifty-live  miles, 
and  M  a  hridle-road  to  6fty>eight  miles.  If  the  work  is  continued  energetically, 
oommunicaiion  with  Auckland  should  be  opened  up  tn  about  three  year*'  time.  A 
bacon- factory  has  just  been  started  at  Stratford  under  very  favourable  circom- 
stances,  and  is  likely  to  P5^'<^b  ^  public  benefit,  and  also  a  financial  success  to  the 
proprietary  company.  The  workft  are  on  a  fiilr  scale  and  up  to  date.  The 
machinery  is  driven  by  a  30- horse* power  Victor  turbine,  the  power  being  obtained 
from  the  Patea  River  through  a  tunnel  865  ft.  long,  cut  across  a  bend  in  the  river. 
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Tb*  refrigerating  engine  is  r  6-ton  Britiih  Lindei  while  hot  water  u  supplied  from  « 
high-pretaure  boiler  in  fkn  «djmnicf  building.  The  chillitig-cbnmber  holds  mboat 
120  carciwe*  (or  one  day's  killing)  ;  here  ihey  remain  OTemight,  and  are  tlieo  puned 
on  to  the  curing-roonij  &  spacious  compartment  of  80ft>  by  26  ft.,  capable  of  holding 
1,000  Darc&«e& ;  from  here  they  pass  to  the  drying-room,  of  same  »ire  and  capacity, 
on  the  upper  story.  A  brick  smoke-liouse,  capable  of  dealing  with  600  pieces  at  a 
time,  has  also  been  erected.  The  piggeries  and  ilaaghter-bouee  are  about  m  mile 
from  the  works,  and  are  connected  by  tramway  i  the  former  consists  of  twenty 
compartments  holding  ten  pigs  eacb»  and  are  eouTpnientlj  arranged  for  feedings  ^e. 
the  output  during  the  past  season  being  3^532  pigs  ;  avers ge  weight,  140  lb. ;  pnce^ 
•bout  8d,  per  lb.  On  the  Eltham-Opunake  Eoad  another  factory,  called  the 
**  Pioneer  Bacon  Factory."  was  ttarted  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1897,  putting  through 
this  year  2,981  pigs  j  price  given,  about  3d.  per  lb. 

Waitara,  a  seaport  town  of  760  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  ninne^  a  mile  up  from  the  sea,  and  about  ten  miles  north-east  from  New 
Plymouth.  The  Mount  Egmont  Freezing' works  hare  pa^^ed  into  the  hands  of  a 
itew  eompany^  and  coutinued  running  on  the  old  hnes  from  1st  January  to  I2th 
July,  when  they  were  cloped  down,  and  the  place  has  been  practically  rebuilt  and 
enlarged^  the  storage  capacity  now  being  for  25^000  carcases  of  mutton,  together 
with  five  freezing  roomii,  capable  of  hanging  1,200  carcases,  also  a  beef-chilHtig 
poom  and  a  mutton-chilling  room.  Provision  is  made  at  the  slaughterhouse  for 
ftoeommodation  of  fourteen  mutton  and  three  beef  butchers.  The  freeting- plant  i« 
a  60-ton  Hercules,  and  is  guaranteed  to  freeze  1,600  sheep  per  day.  The  boilings 
down  and  tallow  department  it  most  com  pi  eta  and  up*  to- date,  and  a  large  manurs 
plant  is  now  iu  course  of  erection.  The  works  are  fitted  throughout  with  electric 
light*  The  following  produce  waa  dealt  with  during  the  year:  11,643  quarters  of 
beef,  weighing  2,147,7441b.;  10^721  carcases  of  mutton^  weighing  &99,l7Hlb. ; 
lamb,  6,307  carcases^  weighing  199,232  lb.  ;  9,270  legs  of  mutton,  weighing 
86>8ailh.;  uieces  of  mutton,  18,214,  weighing  150,6671b.  \  butter,  655  boxe«.  besides 
some  5,000  boies  exported  fpora  the  works  on  a««ount  of  theTaranakiFreeting  Com- 
xii&ny.  673  pigs  wore  also  killed  and  frozen  at  the  works  on  account  of  the  Stratford 
Bacon  Factory  Company,  but  these  were  not  eiported.  All  produce  is  conveyed  on 
board  the  New  ZesJand  Shipping  Company^i  ocean*going  steamen  (vrhich  anchor  in 
Waitara  roadstead)  in  specially  constructed  and  insulated  bags.  These  works  sre 
gazetted  as  Government  grading  and  cool  stores,  which  is  a  great  eonvemeni'e  for 
outside  dairy  factories,  as  it  avoids  ri^k  of  injury  to  their  produce  after  it  has  been 
ipraded.  The  exports  from  the  port  during  the  year  were :  186|  tons  grain,  187i 
tons  tallow,  1,1S5  hides  80  bundles  skinSi  363  «arks  potatoes,  2,026  bales  woolf 
305flnckschair,23i  tons' flour,  343  head  of  cattle,  433  sheep,  67  pigs,  14  horses, 
124,58^1  ft.  timber,  105i  tons  butter,  2,792,832  lb.  of  frozen  meat,  S63|  tons  of 
general  cargo,  2 1  tons  pelts  i  total  exports,  3,142  tons.  Imports:  42 H  tons  grain, 
5  tons  polatoes,  278i  tons  manure,  !4Cfi  tons  lime,  675300  ft.  timber,  4,45^|  tana 
OOial,  22d  bales  trool,  24  bales  fungus,  5&  hides,  20  bundles  skins,  1,162}  tons  floor* 
4  horses,  370  sheep,  4,359i  tons  general  cargo  ;  total  imports  for  the  year,  12,226 
tons.  180  steamers  and  36  sailing  raasett,  a  gross  tonnage  of  35,932  tons,  entered 
and  cleared  for  the  year,  besides  seren  oeeangoiug  steamers,  which  anchored  in 
the  roadstead. 

Inglewood,  situated  on  the  railway-line,  sixteen  miles  south-eatt  of  New  Ply* 
mouth,  is  a  flourishing  httle  town  of  some  810  inhabitants,  rapidly  coming  to  the  frunt. 
During  current  season  a  bacon- factory  has  been  started,  and  for  its  three  months* 
run  has  put  through  1,2CK)  pigS}  average  dead  weighty  1401b.  :  price  given,  3d. 
per  lb.  for  pigs  from  112  lb.  to  1601b.,  and  2R  from  160  lb.  to  180  lb.  dead 
weight.  The  &ctory  is  worked  by  a  24  in.  turbine,  the  water  being  conreyed  in  a 
race  10  chains  long.  It  is  provided  with  a  four-horse -power  tubular  boiler,  a  Lard 
jacket,  and  Catifomian  pump.  There  Is  also  a  size  D  ammonia  refngerattng 
machine. 

The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Sltham,  population,  800  i  Opuuake, 
population,  430  ;  Manaia,  population,  480  ;  and  Norm  an  by,  populatiouj  410. 
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SOT 


Soadt  amd  Sailways, 

Tbe  cliiuf  means  of  coranmnicatioa  is  the  ra.il way  from  Wellington,  wbich 
trftTeriet  tbe  district  between  Patea  and  New  Plymoufeb — a  distaDce  of  siity-six 
milea.  Tmins  run  eTory  day  hetwecn  N<s«f  Plymouth  and  Palmerston  Nortli — 164» 
miles— and  on  Monday i,  Tuesdays,  Tbur«dftyp,  and  Fridays  there  are  through  traint 
between  New  Plymouth  and  Welhngton— 252  mile*.  The  Main  North  Road  ruai 
from  New  Plymouth,  pafsing  through  tlie  Towni  of  Waitara  and  Ureotii ;  it  is  forme<) 
M  a  cart-road  aa  far  as  Pukearnbe,  a  distance  of  thirty  mile*.  From  here  a  horaa- 
traok  partly  on  the  beach  coniiecte  witii  the  Mokau  and  Awakino  Rivera,  and  from* 
Mokau  there  is  a  road  to  Te  Kuiti,  m  the  Auckbtid  District.  At  twenty-four  milea,. 
and  a  half  from  New  Plymoutli  and  about  three  miles  beyond  Urenui  a  new  miain 
road  has  been  formed  up  the  Mimi  Valley  and  over  the  main  range  oust  of  Mount 
Messeufrer,  thence  down  Tongaporutu  Valley  to  near  the  8eti>  where  it  joins  the  old 
road.  It  is  hoped  that  this  road  will  be  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year^  and, 
although  some  eight  miles  lotijjer  than  the  other,  it  will,  when  a  bridge  has  been 
erected  over  the  Tongaporutu  RiTer,  always  be  available  independent  of  tides.  About 
midway  between  New  Plymouth  and  Waitara  on  the  abore  road  the  Mountain  Road 
diverges  and  runs  almost  due  south,  and  ehieJly  along  the  mitway,  for  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  eonnecting  with  the  Main  South  Road  at  the  Town  of  Hawera.  This  ifl 
kt  preient  the  principal  road  in  the  district,  tapping,  as  it  does,  large  numbers  of 
district  nsads,  and  pipstn^f  through  the  Towns  of  Inglewood,  Midhurst^  Stratford, 
Bltham,  Normanby^  and  Ilawera, 

The  Ohura  Road  braneliee  from  the  Mountain  Road  at  Stratford.  It  is  formed 
and  open  for  tratho  as  a  dray  road  for  fifty-fire  miles  from  Stratford  and  for  borse- 
traffii;  to  fifty-eight  milea.  A  coach  runs  in  aummer  time  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
(returning  on  following  days)  between  Stratford  and  Whangamomona  Village,  a 
distance  of  forty-one  miles,  fare,  12s.  6d.  each  way ;  and  the  road  is  now  beiuff 
extended  into  the  interior  so  a«  eventually  to  connect  with  Auckland,  and  will 
open  up  a  large  area  of  fertile  country. 

The  Main  South  Road  from  New  Plymouth  follows  the  trend  of  the  C!OA»t  to 
the  souths  and  was  at  one  time  the  coach-road  to  Welhngton.  It  passes  through 
the  Villages  of  Omata,  Oakura,  Okato^  Rahotu,  Otakeho,  Manulahi  Souths  and 
Kakaramea,  and  the  Towus  of  Opunaket  Manaia,  Hawerat  *^^  Patea. 

The  Junction  Road  runs  south-east  from  New  Plymouth,  and  crosses  the  Moun- 
tain Road  and  railway  at  Inglewood,  thirteen  milea  out ;  it  is  metalled  for  thirty-five 
milef ,  formed  aa  a  dray-road  to  forty-one  mile»,  thence  a»  a  bridle-road  to  forty-seven 
mileSt  where  it  connects  with  the  Ohura  Road  at  a  distance  of  thirty-one  mileis 
from  Stratford.     Tbia  road  oroases  a  number  of  district  roads  ;  hence  its  name. 

The  Opunake  Road  runs  from  Stratford  to  Opunake,  twentyrsii  miles,  skirting 
the  flouthern  base  of  Mount  Egmont.     It  is  formed  and  metalled  for  twelve  milea 
from  Stratford  ;  the  remainder  is  open  for  horee-t raffle  only.     Vehicular  traffic  turnt  ^ 
down  the  Manaia  Road  to  1Ca]^K>nga,  thence  aiong  the  Eltham-Opunake  Road  to  the 
latter  place.     This  route  is  metalled  throughout. 

The  Eltham  Road  runs  from  EUbam  to  Opunake,  twenty-five  miles,  eonnecting  ' 
with  the  Opunake  Road  at  Punehu,  seven  mile«  from  Opunake.     This  19  formed 
ftnd  metalled  throughout. 

The   other    main    roads   in    course   of   construction    are  the  Awakino    Road, 
branching  from  the  Main  North  Road  at  the  Mimi  j  the  Rawhitiroa  Hoad^  leaving 
the  Mountain  Road  near  Ellham  ;  the  Waitot^ra  Valley  Road,  starting  from  the 
Main  South  Eoad  at  Waitotaia  Township  }   and  the  Otaraoa,  Moki^  and  Okoke 
Eoads. 

Crown  Lands  avatMU  for  SettlvmmtL  Aorea. 

Native  landi  undealt  with,  1899  ...  ...  ...     826,260 

Native  land*  purchaacd,  1899-1900         ...  ..,  ...       66,000 


270.250 
Cfown  lands  available  for  a«tUement  (aa  per  annual  returns)     567 /XIO 


Total 


837^50 
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Of  the  ftbore,  about  150,000  acrea  are  open  vnlloja  and  lulls  in  thd  north^-^aafc 
comer  of  the  district ;  a  good  deal  of  it  more  or  lei«  pQTnice-lan<!,  but  «tiU  suitable 
for  gmiing.  Prom  the  rest  may  be  Bubtrac-ted  perhaps  10,000  acres  for  area  abtorbed 
bj  rivers,  gorges,  Jtc,,  and  there  remain  677,000  acres  of  forest -land  yet  to  be  dealt 
with.  Of  this  area  perhaps  50,000  aercs,  made  up  of  strips  of  flats  and  terracei, 
may  be  tuitahle  for  agriculture  j  while  the  baianee — ^627,000  acres — ^will  be  good 
pastoral  land. 

It  inaf  be  said,  in  condusion,  that  there  ia  erery  iigti  of  genuine  prasperitj 
throughout  the  district,  wbioh  hm*  adraticed  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
will  no  doubt  eootttme  to  do  jo. 


THE   HAWKE'8   BAY   LAND   DISTRICT. 
E.  C.  GOLD-SillTB,  Chief  Surrey  or. 

The  Land  Distnet  of  Hawke's  Bay  comprises  that  portion  of  the  eaat  coaat  of 
the  North  fsknd  from  Cape  Tumagain,  in  latitude  40  30',  northwards  to  Lotlin 
Point,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  East  Cape,  and  contains  the  Waiapu,  Cook^ 
Wairoa,  Hawke's  Bay,  Waipawa,  and  Palangata  Counties. 

It  has  a  seaboard  of  300  miles,  with  an  are  rage  depth  from  the  coast  of  forty- 
five  milep,  and  embraces  an  area  of  6,003,<XtO  acres.  It*  western  limit  is  defined  by 
the  Ruahine,  Kaweka^  Abimanavra,  Raukumara,  and  other  high  ranges  that  form 
the  watershed  between  the  riTers  flowing  through  it  to  the  sea,  and  those  that  nin 
to  the  west  coast  and  the  Bay  of  Flent?, 

Physical  Feaiuret, 

The  Ruahine  Range  extends  northwards  for  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Mana- 
watu  Gorge  as  far  as  the  Talley  of  the  Ngamroro  River,  ft*  aUitiide  varies  from 
djOOO  ft.  to  6,000  fL,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  ita  summit  is  snow^olad  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  Kaweka»  a  shorter  range^  divided  from  the  Ruahine  by  the  Ngaruroro 
River,  attains  an  altitude  of  5,650  ft.,  is  very  rugged  and  steep,  and  a  prominent 
feature  in  tlie  lautlscnpe  in  winter,  covered  as'it  then  is  with  snow* 

From  tliene  two  ranges,  wbi^h  fall  very  abruptly  on  the  Hawke's  Bay  side^  the 
land  slopes  gradually  to  the  sea,  formitig  in  some  parts  £ne  rolling  bills— the  essence 
of  a  sheep-country — in  others  extensive  plains,  with  eomparativdy  little  poor  soil. 

Northwards  from  the  Kaweka  there  is  a  series  of  forest *clad  ranges  of  varying 
height,  stretching  away  in  the  direction  of  the  East  Cape.  Hikurangi,  the 
highest  fwint,  is  a  bold  peak  with  an  elevation  of  5,606  ft,,  rising  so  abruptly  on 
all  jiides  that  the  ascent  can  be  made  only  at  one  point,  and  that  with  dilBcuIty. 

The  only  lake  in  the  district  of  any  extent  is  Waikaremoana,  so  famous  for  Lta 
mognillcent  scenery.  It  lies  about  thirtj<-6ve  miles  inland  of  the  Wainoa  (Clyde), 
and  is  eleveti  miles  in  lengthy  with  a  breadth  nt  the  widest  part  of  abonteight  miles. 
Nestled  among  preoipttons  mountain-ran ges»  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  with 
nutiierous  bays  and  inlets,  it  has  a  natural  beauty  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 

From  Wairoa  there  is  a  formed  road  to  the  lake»  and  sixteen  odiee  ronnd  it^ 
at  far  as  the  Mokau  Falls  and  River, 

The  principid  plains  are  :  (1.)  The  Ruataniwha,  some  fifty  miles  south  of 
Napier.  This  is  120  square  miles  in  extent,  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  us  sheep* 
runs,  and  carries  a  large  quantity  of  stock.  (2.)  The  Heretaunga  Plain,  with  an 
area  of  ninety  square  miles,  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Napier.  This  is  rich 
alluvittl  land  ;  a  large  portion  is  thickly  settled,  the  remainder  used  for  grazing 
and  agriculture.  The  only  other  plain  of  any  extent  Is  at  Poverty  Bay*  It 
has  an  area  of  siity-flve  square  miles,  i»  very  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  bears  a 
large  population. 

The  land  district  is  well  watered  throughout  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams, 
but  none  are  navigable  except  the  Wairoa  and  Turanganui,  and  these  only  for  vesaeia 
of  light  draught.  They  are  both  tidal,  and  aerve  at  porta  to  the  Towns  of  Wairoib 
'^rde)  and  Qiabome. 
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Commu  H  icaiio  n . 

The  chief  outlets  from  Napier  are  three  in  number,  FirBt  the  Napier- Welling* 
ton  Uttilwaj',  which  traTerpeB  the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of  the  diatrkt  for  ite 
whole  length  of  100  milee,  and  niaj  be  railed  tbe  mmn  artcrj'  of  communication. 
Famllel  to  it  thraughout  rune  an  excellent  gravelled  road,  which  wa«  nmde  before  the 
construction  of  the  n&ilwaj,  Oti  either  side  there  &re  numerous  branch  road»t  which 
act  ai  feedere^,  making  a  verj  complete  ejatem  of  int^roul  tranfiit.  Another  main 
road  TUUB  in  a  we»terlj  direction  to  £uripapanga,  distant  fortj-fife  miles,  a  favourite 
re&ort  iti  the  aummer  time,  removed  as  it  ii  ironi  the  heat  of  the  oountry  near  the 
coaat.  A  coach  run^  tl  lit  her  twice  a  week,  and  on  thence  to  Inland  Pateftj 
where  the  Napier  Road  meets  the  roads  to  Hunter^ille,  Tokaaim,  and  the  Wanga- 
nui  Eirer. 

The  part  of  the  diatrirt  eerved  by  these  two  main  fines — ?i»,,  that  between 
Napier  and  WoodTiUe — contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  and  from  the 
extent  of  arable  land  within  it  i«  likelj  in  the  future  to  be  very  thickly  peopled. 
Notwithstanding  that  to  much  of  the  Native  land  in  tliis  part  l»  unc«cnpie3  and  in 
it«  natural  elate,  there  are  nearly  a  million  nf  acres  of  land  in  sown  gi-asBCB,  carry- 
ing 2,750,000  sheep  and  80jUOt)  eattle,  and  the  popidation,  inclaeive  of  t^wna  and 
villages,  is  about  86,000  person e. 

The  only  main  road  north  word  §  from  Napier  u  the  coach  route  to  Taupo, 
which,  soon  after  leaving  the  fertile  Petane  Talley,  begins  to  traverse  poor  coantryj 
and  twenty -five  mile*  out  enters  the  light  pumice  Boil 

From  Napier  to  the  Wairoa  the  journey  must  be  done  on  horsebat-'k^  as  there  is 
a  break  of  twenty-three  miles  betweeu  Tutira  and  Mohaka  unfit  for  wheeled  traffic  ; 
but  this  is  being  gradually  remedied.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  traffic  between 
these  two  places  has  to  be  done  by  small  steamers. 

From  the  Wairoa  a  main  road  runs  noi'thward,  through  the  Village  of  Tiniroto 
and  on  to  Gi« borne,  a  di«tanoe  of  seventy -five  miles.  For  a  considerable  distance  it 
runs  through  hilly  coimtry,  and,  a«  it  has  not  been  gravelled,  wheeled  trafEc  u 
suspended  during  the  winter  months  j  but  a  coach  runs  weekly  for  nin©  or  ten 
monihi  out  of  tlio  year. 

Between  Gieborne  and  Opoliki,  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  oommunic«tiou  is  not 
good.  The  road,  whieb  is  120  milea  in  length,  has  been  formed  only  to  the  edge  of 
the  Motu  Foreat,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  In  the  neighbour ho<>d  of  the  forest  a 
large  art-a  of  Crown  lands  has  been  taken  up  and  settleti  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  rest  of  the  journey  must  be  done  on  hor«<eback» 

In  the  country  north  of  Gisborne,  formed  roads  for  wheeled  traffic  are  few  in 
number,  and  not  continuous  ;  but  small  steamers  trade  regularly  along  the  coast, 
calling  in  at  Tolago  and  Tokomaru  Baya^  Waipiro,  Tuparoa,  Awanui,  Kawakawa, 
and  other  small  bays. 

Pastoral  Indwttri€S. 

The  Hawke's  Bay  Land  District  is  pre-eminently  a  sheep-grazing  country.  The 
extent  of  land  in  sown  grasHS  was,  in  I^ovemher,  1S*J9,  no  less  than  2,S20,505  aere», 
while  2,042,789  acres  were  in  tus*oek  or  native  grass.  In  April  of  that  year  there 
were  4,612,877  sheep,  141,  017  cattle,  and  27,588  horpes.  The  value  of  the  wool 
exported  from  the  di^tri^rt  during  the  twelve  months  ending  31st  March,  1900,  vra« 
£896,1>34,  and  the  quantity  31,860,9431b. 

Freezing- works  are  now  established  at  Tomoana,  Port  Ahurtri,  and  Qis- 
borne,  and  the  export  of  froien  meat  fur  the  year  ending  Slst  Maruh,  ll^OU,  was 
283,629  cwL,  the  value  being  £206,018.  This  industry  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  peraon?,  both  directly  t4>  those  engaged  in  breeding,  sbeariog,  freezing, 
and  fthippioe,  and  indirectly  to  tho»e  who  labour  at  bu&h felling,  grass- seed  sowing, 
fencing,  and  otherwise  opening  up  new  country.  Nor  must  the  ctitting  of  the 
immense  amount  of  firewood  couaumed  at  the  works  he  forgotten.  AJl  thu  beoefita 
the  settler  with  limited  means,  by  providing  him  with  funds  to  improve  his  holding, 
and  to  this  is  due,  in  a  great  measui^,  the  general  proiperity* 
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AffricuHural  Purguits, 
Agriculture  ie  not  e^rried  on  to  the  eitetit  it  might  be  with  to  much  land  suit- 
able for  root-  Aiid  gr&iti'cropi.  No  doubt  thii  is  due  to  the  profiU  mttde  in  she^p- 
fBrming.  lb  it  cbieflj  canfined  to  the  HeretAunga  Plains  and  the  flat  lands  ntmr 
G-itbomp.  Th<^  soil  ifi  fafaurable  to  Toot-cropi» ;  potatoes  range  Irom  12  to  16  ton* 
to  the  acre,  and  in  eome  instancea  exceed  this  amount.  Only  a  moderate  qtiantitj 
of  gratB  U  ffrown  ;  barle^i  for  which  the  soil  seems  well  adapted,  returning  from 
80  to  60  byshels  of  good  tample  to  the  aere. 

Dairying, 

Settlerg  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  dairying,  and  lately  factories  have 
been  established  in  the  bush  districts  at  Norsewood,  OrmondTille,  Maharahara, 
and  WoodTiili",  whilst  seforal  others  are  in  eon  tern  plation.  At  the  last- men- 
tioned town  a  chetfse* factory  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years,  and  turns  out  an 
excellent  artiete  much  sought  after  in  other  piirts  of  the  colony. 

Timber  InduHry. 
The  timber  industry  is  oonsidemble^  numerous  sawmills  being  in  full  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  district.  In  the  fore>t  between  Takapau  and  Woodtille  thf*re 
are  twelve,  with  an  estimated  yearly  output  of  10,000,000  ft.  This  tract  of  forest  is 
the  one  moat  used  for  milling  purposes,  and  will  yield  a  plentiful  supply  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  notwithsfanding  that  for  years  past  a  large  amount  of  totara  timber 
has  been  taken  out  of  it  to  send  to  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Further  north  there 
ii  no  totara  to  speak  of,  though  riinu,  while-pine^  and  other  millinc  timbers  are 
to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  foreatSt  and  in  the  Porertj  Bay  District  puriii 
ii  found  in  some  quantity.  Tliere  were  1,691,227  superficial  feet  of  timber,  Tftltte 
£6^652,  exported  from  Napier  during  tbe  year  ending  Slat  March,  l&OO. 

Othfr  Indnwtriei, 

Other  industries,  such  as  fellmongeries,  soap-works,  boot^  coach,  and  saah^and^ 
door  factories,  <Lc.,  are  esLabliibed  in  the  principal  towns. 

Cfimaie. 

The  climate  is  generally  of  a  mild  character,  and,  though  hot  along  the  coAtt*] 
lands  in  the  height  of  summer^  it  is,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  not  i 
relaxing  ae  in  parts  of  the  inland  farther  north.     The  rainfall  is  light,  exeepting  in 
the  bush  districts  and  liigh  inland  country. 

Napier  itself  is  recommendtid  by  many  medical  men  as  a  resort  for  inii'aUdfl  ^ 
suffering  from  pidmonary  complaints,  chiefiy  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  its  winter  ' 
aeaaon.  During  the  ye-ar  ending  31st  December,  1898,  rain  fell  only  ou  eighty >oii«  j 
days,  the  total  fall  recorded  being  35  in.,  while  the  average  rainfall  for  the  hiafc.j 
thirty-three  years  is  37  070  in. 

Tftunu, 

Napier  is  pleaBuntlj  situited  on  the  penmsula  known  as  iJcinde  Island,  which  ii  ' 
joined  to  tbe  mainland  by  a  narrow  »hingb-bank  sererol  niilps  in  length.  It  is  a 
Duay  town,  with  a  population  of  0,486.  The  business  part  is  on  the  flat  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  group  of  hills  that  take  up  the  greater  part  of  tbe  peninsula.  These 
hillsi  formerly  barren  and  waste,  are  now  occupied  by  numerout  prirate  residences, 
and  the  ^ery  general  tree-planting  has  given  the  upper  town  a  distinctiTe  and  pleasing 
character.  There  is  an  excellent  water-supply,  derived  wholly  from  artesian  wells  of 
large  sijse,  and  pumped  by  machinery  to  reservoirs  on  the  tops  of  tbe  hills*  Th© 
shipping  trade,  as  the  large  exports  show,  is  especially  active  during  tbe  wool  and 
frosen-meat  season.  It  is  still  carried  on  at  Port  Ahuriri,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town ;  but  has  recently,  in  a  large  measure,  been  transferred  to  tbe  fine  breakwater 
which  is  now  almost  completed.  During  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1899,  the 
fH>rtg  AZDOiinted  to  £312375,  and  the  exports  to  £988,466, 
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Giabonie,  tbe  tradfl- centre  and  port  of  what  is  known  as  tbe  FoTerty  Baj 
Diatriet,  is  li  prosperoui  town  of  about  2,500  mbnbitant«,  rapid  Ij  increaaing  in  Bize 
and  importatipet  *w  the  large  qyantitj  of  unimproved  land  in  th©  Cook  County  ii  fjwt 
becoming  lettled  and  made  productive.  There  aro  824429  «he#p  now  in  Coolt 
County,  anii  Gisboroe'a  exports  aniountcd  to  jE283,90B  in  1899. 

Clyde,  the  county  town  and  port  of  the  Wairoa  County,  ii  picturwquoly 
tltuati'd  on  tb©  Wairoa  Eirer,  about  three  miles  from  the  moutb.  Tbe  rifer  ii 
nafigabia  for  emaU  craft  aa  far  aa  tbe  Tillage  of  Fra§ertown,  tweWe  milea  furtber  Ufi. 

With  a  few  eiceptioni,  tbe  towna  and  Tillages  to  tbe  aoutb  of  Napier  are  aQ 
iituated  on  tbe  line  of  railway  running  from  that  city  to  Palmewton  North,  Tbe 
principal  are  :  UaptingP,  a  n»ing  town  of  3^300  inhubitantf ,  Wnipawii,  Waipukurau, 
Danuevirke,  and  finally  WoodTille,  about  three  inilet  from  the  Mauawatu  Gorge,  and 
diatant  ninety-eigbt  milea  from  Napier.  It  is  at  tbia  cikI  of  tbe  diatrict  that  the 
Crown  has,  in  the  last  few  jeare,  Biicceg*fuJly  planted  e«ttlement,  and,  in  place  of 
tbe  continuoua  forcit  known  as  the  SeTenty-mile  Bush  of  earlier  daya,  tbcre  are  now 
prOflperouB  townsbipa,  with  Tariouj  thriving  industries  eatabliabed. 

CrowH  Lands. 

The  land  held  by  tenanta  of  the  Crown,  of  wbora  tbere  are  790  in  tbe  district, 
under  the  varioua  fiyat^tma  of  tenure,  amounts  to  504,221  acrea,  and  there  remain 
about  4D0|000  acres  not  yet  dealt  with  in  any  manner. 

The  latter  ij,  for  the  moat  part,  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  any  fit  for 
agriculture  lying  in  tmall,  isolalvd  spots,  widely  st*attered,  and  stieb  aa  could  not  be 
aeWted  independently  of  tbe  surrounding  inferior  land.  Nearly  the  wbole  is  broken 
fore  at  country,  fitted  more  for  abe#p  than  caltle,  and  having  an  average  carrying- 
oapacity,  when  cleared,  of  about  one  sheep  to  the  acre^  tbougli  tbe  best  of  it  might 
pOBsibly  graze  from  two  to  tbree.  The  lund  ia  cbleAy  in  the  Hangaroa,  Koranga, 
M&ngAtom,  Noracwoodf  and  Motu  Districts,  and  tbe  baok-cotmtrj  of  tbe  Waiapu 
County. 

About  11,260  acres  are  now  open  for  selection,  in  addition  to  small  graaing^runa 
to  tbe  extent  of  over  42,000  acres.  In  tbe  Waiau  Surrey  Diatrict,  near  Waikare- 
moana,  tbere  are  orer  8,000  acres,  also  hilly  country,  of  limeatone  formation.  In 
tbe  Motu  District,  between  Gisboroe  and  Opoliki,  there  are  about  16,000  acres 
open,  and  in  tbe  Mata  and  Hikurangi  Surrey  Diatricts,  situated  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  milei  inland  from  Waipiro,  there  ure  13,700  acres  of  rough  forest  limeatone 
country,  at  tbe  preaent  time  not  easy  to  get  at ;  but  a  road  to  tbe  block  will  shortly 
be  put  in  band.  There  are  also  1,000  acres  open  in  the  Pobui  District,  about 
twenty- eight  milea  north  of  Napier,  and  other  b!o{?ks  near  Dannerirke. 

Naiive  Landji. 
Of  tbe  Natire  lands  in  thia  diatrict,  a  rery  considerable  portion  has  been  leased 
to  Europeans,  but  tbere  atill  remains  i:n  tbe  bands  of  the  Maoris  a  valuable  estate, 
flomprising  both  agricullitral  and  pastoral  country,  and  including  some  800,000  acres 
of  eicelleut  land.  Thia  land  lies  for  tbe  most  part  in  tbe  Waiapu  County,  t4>wardB 
the  East  Cape. 


THE  WELLrNGTON  LAND  DISTRICT. 
J,  W,  A.  Maechant,  Chief  Surveyor, 
Tb0  Wellington  Land  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Diatricta  of 
Auckland  and  Hawke*a  Bay,  on  tbe  west  by  that  of  Taranaki,  on  tbe  east  by  the 
sea,  and  on  the  south  and  soutb>west  by  Cook  Strait.  Tbe  area  contained  within 
these  limits  is  about  6,810,958  acres.  It  lies  between  tbe  parallels  of  39^  and 
41°  SO'  south  latitude  $  its  greatest  length  north  and  soutb  is  about  180  miles,  and 
its  mean  width  east  and  wost  about  sixty  milei. 
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Otn^ral  PhjfMival  Feature*. 

The  diBtriot  10  divided  int^  two  welJ-deOiied  partt  by  a  niountaiD  range^  whkb 
forms  part  of  the  bB^?tbone  of  tlip  North  Inland.     At  iJa  northern  end  thit  range — 
th**rc  known  by  the  nmme  of  Euahine,  and  averaging  a  height  of  About  4,0X)  ft— 
diridet  Welluigton  from  Uawlte'*   Bnj  j    but  aft«r  paeaing  tbe  point  where  it  is 
intereecled  by  tbo  Manawatu  River,  the  range  takes  the  name  of  Tararon  for  many 
milei,  uuiil,  at  about  forty  miles  from  the  term i nation  on  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait, 
it  divide*  into  two  main  ranges,  known  respealively  under  the  general  tiamea  o£| 
Eimnlakft  and  Tamrua^  both  range*  avemgttig  from  2,oO0  ft.  td  3,500  ft.-  in  height 
the  highest  point  being  Mitre  Peak,   5,154  ft.     Parallel  to  the  main  range,  and 
divided  from  it  by  the  Wiiirarapa  Plain  and  the  undulating  country  to  the  north, 
is  n  serie*  of  ranges  at  a  few   mili'u  inland  from   the  East  Co&st,  known  aa  tb« 
Fuketoi,  laipo,  Maungnraki,  and  Uaurangi  RangcB.     Lying  on  the  northern  bordef  i 
of  the  district   are  the  Kaimanawa    Hanger,    offshoots    from  the  Euabine.     They 
are  for  the  mo»t  part  open  and  grasa-oorered,  rising  to  a  mean   height  of  about 
4,500  ft.     Westward  from  the  latter  mountains,  and  divided  from  tbem  by  a  doep« 
brcmd  Talley,  in  wbitili  How  the  Waikato  and  Wangaehu  BivrerB,  ia  the  Tolcanio  eh&io 
of  raouniains  containing   Euapebu,  [>,008ft.,  and  I^gauruhoei   an  acttre   roloitna, 
7,615  ft.  high.     The  long  iweeping  curve  of  Cook  Strait,  forming  the  south- western ^ 
limit  of  the  district,  ii  bordered,  from  the  Patea  River  I0  within  thirty  milea  of* 
Wellingtnn,  by  a  comparatively  level  and  yndulating  country,  now  nearly  all  undeip 
cultivation,   having  an   average  width    of  atjout  fifteen   milea.     Thia  in  one  of  the 
fineit  part.«  of  the  colony,  and   is  celebrated   for  its  atock-raiiing  capabiliticf.     It 
was  originally  in  a  great  measure  open,  though  the  southei-n  papt^  where  the  plain  ia 
narrowed  in  between  the  iea  and  the  Tararua  Range,  hat  a  good  deal  of  foreat  on  it, 
now  fa»*t  diiappearing  under  the  axe  of  the  lettler. 

Inland  of  tbi«  coastal  plain,  at  rsrying  diatances  from  the  sea,  the  eountzx 
mdually  rises  to  a  mean  height  of  about  1.600  ft.  to  1,900  ft.,  and  becomei  a  |ood 
3e»l  broken  io  eharacter.  It  waa  originally  forest-elad  almost  tbrougbout.  ft  it 
mnch  cut  up  by  rirer*  and  streams  flowing  fi-om  the  interior  to  the  sea,  of  which  the 
principal,  commencing  from  the  north,  are  these  :  The  Wailotara,  the  Wanganui,  the 
Wangaehu,  the  Rangiiikei,  the  Oroua,  thePohangina^  and  the  Matkawatu,  which  laet, 
after  Icaring  the  gorge  in  the  Rualiine  Ranges,  runs  through  IctcI  land  to  its  mouth 
in  Cook  Strait.  This  broken  country,  being  everywhere  composed  of  papa,  or  marly 
formation,  which  takes  grass  excellently,  promisee  in  the  near  future  to  be  a  l»rg» 
eheop-carrying  district. 

At  about  fiftccTi  miles  south  of  the  Tolcanic  peaks  of  Euapehu  Mountain  the 
pupa  country  terminates  in  a  fairly  well-marked  escarpment,  giving  place  to  a  more 
leTTel  and  undulating  country  formed  of  volcanic  matter,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
IB  forest'clad,  though  on  the  sonth-east,  east,  and  west  sides  of  that  mountain  thera 
are  open  grassy  plains,  of  no  great  fertility,  but  yet  suited  to  pastoral  pursuita. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  main  range  formed  ly  the  Rimutaka  and  Tararua  BAnge* 
LB  the  great  dcpTession  known  at  its  southern  end  as  the  Wairarapa.  Plain,  nhidt 
gradually  rises  northwards  from  the  lake  of  that  name  into  wooded,  somewhat 
broken  country*  of  no  groat  height,  at  a  distance  of  some  forty-five  miles  froDi  the 
•ea>  From  here  the  tountry  falls  again  slightly  to  the  Upi>er  Manawatu  River,  the 
depression  in  thiii  part  being  marked  by  the  extensive  flats  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pahiatna,  and  by  the  shallow  Talleys  of  the  Mangahao,  Mangatainoko,  and  Tirau- 
mea  Birors  and  their  branches.  For  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  this  great  ralley  is 
KDOsUy  open,  with  patches  of  forest  here  and  there,  but  becomes  more  plentifully 
wooded  at  the  base  of  the  Eimutaka  and  Tararua  Ranges.  The  quality  of  the  sou 
Taries  from  light  and  stony,  on  the  Wuirarajm  Plains  proper,  to  rich  papa  countrj, 
as  the  northern  end  is  approached.  The  southern  end  of  this  country  is  watered  by 
the  Euamahanga  River  and  its  tributaries.  Generally  the  distrii't  is  a  pastoral  one, 
though  agriculture  is  also  pursued  succeesfully.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Puketoi 
Bangea  is  in  many  places  com^sed  of  limestone,  and  promises  in  the  future  to  be- 
come  a  vary  rich  pastoral  distnct,  such  as  will  carry  a  conBiderablo  population.     In 
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the  forks  formed  by  the  Tararoa  and  Kimutuka  Rangee  the  Hutt  Hirer  takee  its  rise, 
and  ryns  in  a  Boutherly  direction  through  an  tindylnting  or  level  eountrj^  finally 
falling  into  Port  Nicholson.  The  Tallej  contftins  tome  Tory  fine  land,  generally  held 
to  imaO  holdings. 

Plaint. 
Tbe  two  masi  impoirtant  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned.  Od  the 
aaitem  side  of  the  main  ronge  the  Wairarapa  extet)di»  north  ward  from  the  lake  of 
that  name  far  about  forty-seven  milefli  with  an  average  width  of  about  nine  miles.  In 
some  |mrt«,  espeeially  on  the  Itats  along  the  Ruamahunga  Eiver,  the  soil  is  alluvial 
and  rich  :  in  others,  though  ttony  and  unfit  for  eoltiTation,  tt  h  nererthelees  grossed, 
Btid  carries  stock  vrell  in  the  winter  and  raiBj  seasout.  The  plain  ie  watered  by  the 
Waiohine,  Waingawa,  nnd  HLjamahanga  RirerS)  and  contains  altogellier  about 
200,000  acres,  much  of  whieh  m  good  agricultural  laiid.  On  the  other  side- 
of  the  district,  weet  of  the  Tararua  and  Rualiine  Ranges,  there  i*  a  largo 
block  of  land  so  nearly  lorel  that  it  may  be  called  a  plain,  extending  from  Pai- 
kakariki  (thirty  miles  from  Wellington)  t-o  Marton  (a  few  miles  north  of  the  Ran^i- 
tikei  River),  and  contains  about  half  a  million  a<cre».  Starting  as  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  hills  and  the  seai  the  plain  widens  out  by  degrees  until  at  Pielding  it  ia 
at  least  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  Along  the  beach  runs  a  fringe  of  sandhills^  but 
behind  this  is  to  be  found  lome  of  the  best  farming  and  gracing  land  in  the  colony. 
There  are  two  plains  inland — Murimotu  and  Waimarino — both  lying  some  2,200  ft. 
abore  sea-level,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ruapehu,  the  former  to  the  south 
and  the  latter  to  the  north-west  of  the  mountain.  The  soil  ia  cOTcred  with  a  coarse 
native  tnuAockf  and^  though  capable  of  carrying  stock,  is  of  a  light  porous  Dature,, 
mid  cannot  be  classed  as  afrioultural  land. 

First  among  these  is  the  Wanganui — "  the  Rhine  of  New  Zealand  ** — with  & 
length  of  over  110  miles  from  its  sourciJ,  near  Mount  Tongariro,  to  \U  outlet. 
The  Bangitikeiji  the  next  in  size,  rises  in  the  Ruahlne  Mountains,  and  flows  through 
the  Awarua  country,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Hautapu  and  oiher  large  tributaries. 
After  a  course  of  over  a  hundred  miles  it  reaches  the  sea  some  little  di«tance  below 
the  Township  of  Bulls,  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Manawatu  is  third  in  importance. 
Rifiing  in  the  Ruahine  Range,  it  flows  throug}i  the  picturesque  Manawatti  GJorge, 
joining  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Foxton.  Lesser  rivers  on  the  West  Coast  are  the 
Waitotara  (north  of  Wanganui),  the  Wangaehu  (which  takes  its  rise  in  Mount 
Ruapehuj  and  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur 
that  fish  cannot  live  in  it) J  the  Turakina^  and  the  Otaki.  Ihe  only  other  rirers  of 
any  aise  are  the  Hutt  (Heretaunga),  emptying  itself  into  the  Wellington  Harbour, 
the  Ruamuhnnga,  tlowing  througli  the  Wairarapa  Valley  and  lakes  into  PaUiser 
Bay,  and  on  the  East  Coast  the  Pahaoa,  Aohanga,  and  Akitio. 

Lakes. 
The  only  lake  of  any  siae  in  the  Wellington  District  is  the  Wairarapaj  lying 
between  the  Rimntaka  and  Haumngi  Ranges,  towards  the  sonthem  end  of  the 
Wairarapa  Yalley.  It  it  about  twelve  miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  is  connected 
by  the  Ruamahanga  Rirer  with  Onoko,  a  small  lake  separated  from  Falliser  Bay  by 
a  narrow  shingid  spit  only.  A  passage  through  the  spit  is  opened  from  time  to  time 
when  the  lake  rises  abote  its  natural  level  and  overflows  the  lovT-lying  flats  along  iti 
margin.  Water- fowl  of  every  kind-— among  them  numbers  of  black  swans — are  lo- 
be found  round  about  these  lakes. 

5c^»ery. 
The  views  obtained  from  the  railway^line  in  the  ascent  and  destnjnt  of  the 
Himutaka  Range  are  among  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  and  the 
rood  through  the  Forty- mile  Bush  was  long  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
drives  in  the  North  Island  j  but  much  of  its  pristine  beauty  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  felling  of  the  bush  consequent  on  the  increase  of  settlement.     The  same  may  be 
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■aid  of  tho  Mnnawatu  Qorge^  famed  in  the  old  coachiDg  dajs  far  iU  lovely  tcenerj, 
but  now  sadlj  marred  bj  the  oonstriaction  of  the  raiJwajOine.    The  moat  beautiful 
drire  now  left  is  through  the  Awarua  Jjuab^  from  Ohingaiti  to  Moawhango.     From 
this  roati,  as  it  winds  round  tiie  epurs^  moet  charming  glimpies  are  obtained  of  th 
Banf^itikei  Rirer  and  the  blue  hilli  bejond,  and  at  other  pointi  the  traveller  look 
up  deep  raTiaea  whore  the  graceful  fern-tree  stande  out  in  bright  relief  a^  in  at  thai 
dark  green  of  the  native  buih.     Another  road  from    Pipiriki,  on  the  Wanganui 
Riirer,  to  the  Murimotu  Plain,  traTerses  one  of  the  moet  mngnificent  foreate  in  the 
North  Inland.     Her©  the  buabman'a  axe  haa  felled  only  the  timber  standing  on  tho 
road-line^  and   the  track  runs  beneath   the  shade  of  the  largest  and  stateliest  xnaire 
and   nm^   known.     Beautiful    as  these  drives  are*  the  aeenerj  on  tho  Wanganoij 
KiTer  is  still  more  loTel?.     A  few  miles  below  Taumarantii  the  river  enters  a  •erien 
of  gorgesi  shut  in   bj  high   precipitous  cliff».     Sometimes  tho  caone  ghdea  slowly 
through  quiet  reaches,  sometime*  shoots  rapid^i  which  make  the  traireller  hold  his 
breath  till  they  are  paiscdj  and  then  again  traverses  plicen  where  the  water  is  ever 
in    turmoil,  boiling   and  eddying  in  whirlpools,   taxing   the  cnergie*  of  the   most 
skilful  Native  st^eeraman,  and  teiting   tho  nerre  of   the   most   courageous    tourist* 
These  experiences,  with  t!i«j  views  obtained  of  the  banks,  densely  wooded  even  where 
the  papa  roek  rises  almost  straight  from  tho   water's  edge,  make  the  eighty  milM 
journey  from  Taumaranui  to  Fiptriki  an  event  not  easily  effaced  from  the  memory. 
Between  Piptriki  and  Wanganui  excellent  steamers  are  now  running,  so  that  the 
beauties  of  the  lower  part  of  the  riTer  may  he  seen  by  all  without  trouble  or  dii- 
oomlort, 

ForeiU* 

The  Wellington  District  is  ossenlially  a  forest  countryj  for  out  of  the  f>310,9&8 
acre»  contained  within  its  borders  about  3,000,000  are  still  under  bush.  By  far  tl 
largefli  forest  ia  the  Waimarino,  having  an  area  of  at  l*«a9t  three-quarter  milli 
acres,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  nearly  level  land,  containing  magnificent  timber, 
principally  totara,  maire,  matai,  rinvu,  and  other  pinei.  This  forest  ia  as  yet  hardly 
touched,  though  one  sawmill  has  lately  been  started  at  Raetihi  to  cut  timber  for 
the  settlers  now  making  their  liomes  in  the  neigh  bo  urhood-  The  distance  from  the 
settled  districts  or  any  port  will  render  the  timber  in  this  part  uaeless  aa  a  market- 
able commodity  until  the  countrj  la  opened  up  by  the  proposed  Aucklajid  Main 
Trunk  Railway. 

The  next  in  si«e  is  the  Hangitikei^Hsutapu  Forest,  containing  an  area 
about  350,000  aoresi  a  oonaiderablc  portion  in  the  Awitrua  Block  being  first- 
milling  timber,  which  will  be  a  rail  able  as  soon  as  the  extension  of  the  HunterviUi 
Railway-line  tape  it.  Between  tbie  and  the  Waimarino  Forest  there  is  a  large  extent 
of  bush 'land,  drained  by  the  Turakina,  Mangamahu,  and  Wangaehu  Rivers,  extend- 
ing up  to  the  Wanganui  River,  and  containing  about  300,000  acres.  Very  little  o1 
this,  from  its  inaccessibility,  wQl  he  utilised  for  aawmilling  purposes^  but  a  great 
deal  of  it,  together  with  a  further  block  of  230.000  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Wangaoiui  Kiver^  will  be  cleared  by  the  settlers  and  sown  down  with  grass.  A  further 
block  of  about  100*000  acres  of  forest-land  lies  in  the  Pohangina  Valley  and  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Ruabine  Range.  A  large  portion  of  this  has  been  taken  up  and  it 
now  being  settled » 

The  forest-land  on  tho  West  Coast  eitende  from  Pukerua  to  the  Manawatu 
0orge,  on  the  we«t  side  of  the  Tararua  Range,  and  contains  an  area  of  about 
300,000  acres,  the  bulk  of  it  being  fit  only  for  turning  into  pasture.  The  mi 
available  part  of  it,  alongside  the  Welijngton-Manawatu  Railway,  i^  being 
ten«ively  cut  into  by  dawmillers  at  Ltivin  and  other  places  on  the  line. 

After  this  in  size  is  the  forest  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Tararua  Rao^ 
extending  from  Fealherston  to  the  Manawatu  Gorge,  which  includes  what  remai] 
of  tho  well*known  Forty-mile  Bush,  contRining  probably  about  175,000 
Portion  of  thiA  area  is  being  quickly  denuded  of  timber  by  the  sawmills  establisbi 
at  Pahiatua,  Newman,  Hukanui,  Eketahuna,  and  by  settlers.  A  tract  of  aboi 
50,000  acres  lying  to  the  east  of  th©  Puketoi  Range  cannot  be  utiliaed  for  milling 
purpoBoSj  at  it  is  not  tapped  by  any  branch  railway-Enej  and  its  dittance  from 
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I  tn&in  Hoe  would  probably  render  the  buiitieM  unprofitable  except  for  local  purposes. 

;  Not  are  there  anj  suitable  port«  along  the  eofttt  where  timber  could  be  sbipped. 

I  The  other  foreet*  are,  one  near  Lake  Tatipo^  and  the  Hauran^  Forest  on  the 

I  east  side  of  the  Wairarapa   Lake.     Theie    eonpiet   for   the    most  part   of   biroh- 

corer^  hilU,  and  cannot  be  eouAidered  as  r&luable  for  milling  purposes. 

Soil. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Wellington  Land  District  eontaint  within  its  borders  a 
greater  quantity  of  good  land  than  &nj  other  in  the  North  Island^  very  little,  except 
the  mono  tain 'tops,  being  unfitt^^d  for  ute,  while  some  of  it  is  of  very  superior 
quality,  auited  for  the  growth  of  the  productions  of  every  temperate  climate.  An 
much  of  it  is  still  forest-clod^  aettlers  must  look  forward  to  having  to  make  their 
farms  by  felling  aiid  burning  the  buah  before  grass  can  be  sown,  and ^  as  it  takes  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  before  the  plough  o&n  be  used  in  bush-land,  grazing,  for  which 
the  climate  and  ftoil  i»  admirably  adapted,  will  be  the  principal  industry  for  tome  time 

,  to  eonie.     It  is  generally  calculated  that   the  cost  of  felling  and  burning  ordinary 

bush  rariea  from  25s.  to  35s.  an  acre.  To  thi«  must  be  added  about  20s.  for  seed  and 
fencing.  It  is  no  uncomraon  thing  for  a  return  to  be  received  at  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  after  feUing.  The  usual  practice  is  to  put  sheep  on  to  the  new 
lands  soon  after  the  grams  ha*  obtained  a  good  hold.     The  procees  of  impronng  the 

.  lands  by  the  gradual  "  logging  up  **  and  burning  of  the  fallen  tree^trunks  10  a  long 

one,  but  it  paya  in  the  end,  for  in  this  way  fine  pasture-lands  are  obtained  on  the 
billS}  and  agricultural  lands  on  the  fiiati. 

I 

The   elimate  of  WeUlngt^jD   District  is  healthy   and    mild,  the  me^n   annual 
i  temperature  (in  the  city)  being  55'4>,  whilst  the  mean  rainfall  is  48*49  in.  per  annum. 

'  The  rainfall  differs,  howeTer,  according  to  locality.      Inland  and  near  the  ranges  it  is 

(much  greater.  The  top  of  Ruapchu  Mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which 
lies  also  on  the  tops  of  Kaimanawa,  Ruahi^ne,  and  Tararua  in  the  winter.     Frosts 

'  ar«  heavy  in  the  interior. 

I  WarhouTE  and  Fori*, 

I  The  coasts  of  Wellington  are  not  »o  well  supplied  in  this  respect  as  are  some 

other  parts  of  the  colony  ;  but  what  is  lost  in  number  it  made  up  in  a  great  measure 

I  by  the  eicellenoe  of  the  chief  haven — Port  Nicholson— which,  from  rlio  position  it 

\  occupies,  at  the  meeting-pointj  as  it  were,  of  the  coastal  traffic  of  both  Islands,  and 

I  from  its  sheltered  position  and  depth  of  water,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 

oonvenient  harbours  in  the  world.     The  Wanganui  Rirer,  which  has  been  consider' 

I  ably  improved  by  artificial  means,  is  the  second  port  in  the  district,  and  has  a  con- 

siderable trade  carried  on  by  coastal  steam rrs.     Patea  and  Manawatu  Riirers  are  also 

I  used  by  coastal  steamers,  whilst  scTeral  other  places  along  the  shore  afford  shelter  and 

Istopping^places,  aocording  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.     The  extension  of  railways 
along  both  coasts  has,  in  a  large  measure,  done  away  with  the  inooiiTeniences  arising 
I  from  want  of  harbours. 

Town*. 
1  The  capita!  of  the  colony— Wellington— is  situated  in  the  south-west  angle  of 

'  Port  Nicholson,  on  Lambton  Harbour.     The  wharfage  aecommodation  here  is  second 

I  to  none  in  the  colony,  and  the  wharves  present  always  a  busy  scene  of  life  with  the 

numerous  steamers  and    sailing-vessels  continuously   loading  or   discharging.      As 
I  many  as  four  ocean-going  steamers  are  not  un frequently  seen  alongside,  losing  with 

wool,  frozen  meat,  and  other  products,  for  conveyance  to  Europe.     The  port  possesses 
'  tk  patent  slip  at  Evans"  Bay,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city.     Founded  in  1840  by 

the  New  Zealand  Company,  the  city  occupies  the  fiat^  skirting  the  origiual  shore-line, 
'  long  since  obliterated  by  the  reclamatton  of  the  foreshore,  which  is  now  mostly  covered 

with  fiue  buildings.      Rising  close  behind  the  old  shore-line  is  a  range  of  hills,  the 
I  lower  parts  of  which  are  all  built  orer.     The  population  of  the  city  at  the  pro«ent 

I  time  is  about  45,(XK>.     Eeing  the  seat  of  QoTcmment,  it  contains  the  residence  of  the 

I  Go  rem  or  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Government  department?,  which  are  placed 
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in  what  h  said  to  be  the  largiwt  wooden  building  in  th©  Bonthem  Hemftphere.  There 
are  iereral  nottwnble  public  buildings,  amongst  whieb  must  be  mentioned  the  PnrUft* 
raenUrj  BuUdinfifp,  containing  b  raimible  library,  Generttl  Post  Offioo,  QoTernmeoi 
Life  Insamnce  Offlceii  Public  Libmrj,  School  of  Art,  and  Harbowr  Boord  OfHces, 
Th©  Colonial  Museum,  under  the  management  of  Sir  James  Hector,  and  th© 
Botanical  Gardfins,  nre  also  worthy  ol  notice.  The  city  ia  lighted  by  eUctrieity, 
and  its  streets  are  well  kept  and  cleftTi,  whilst  an  eicellent  supply  of  water  it  obtained 
from  the  Wainuio-mata  Rirer,  on  the  other  aid©  of  the  harbour,  Th©  principal 
industriei  are  represented  by  iron*  and  bnisft-^foun dries,  eawmille,  Boap>and*eandla 
works,  boot-factorieB,  aerated  water,  meat^f reeling  work*,  coach  ^building,  rope-aod- 
twine  works,  «a«h-8nd'dooT  factories,  brick-,  tiJe-,  and  pottery- works,  beaides  a 
mate h- factory  and  inniimemble  other  smaller  works  of  rnrious  kinda.  Tb«  city  i« 
increasing  with  rapid  strides  j  its  excellent  position,  together  with  the  tine  back- 
country,  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of  New  Zealand  towns.  Its  principal  suburb© 
are  Onslow,  Melrose,  and  Karori,each  containing  from  1»000  to  2,500  inhabitanta. 

The  Township  of  Petono  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hutt  Rirer,  ©©Ten 
mile©  frorn  Wellington,  on  the  railwaj'line.  It  has  a  population  of  d^S&O,  and  it  a 
rising  township,  cont4itning  the  Government  Railway  Worlsliops,  a  woollen  fa/©torf^ 
with  a  meat'froezing  and  pre©erTing  eatablishnient.  The  Lower  Hutt,  almoat  im^ 
mediately  adjoining,  has  also  a  large  population,  and  some  well-built  residences 
with  beftutiful  gardens*  The  Upper  Hutt,  titualed  at  the  head  of  the  vaOey,  ha© 
many  small  farms,  owned  by  ffome  of  the  rery  early  settlers.  The  railway  bete 
starts  the  asceot  of  the  Rimutaka  Range. 

Featherston,  &ittioted  iit  the  foot  of  the  Wairarapa  Valley,  fifty-one  miles  by 
mil  from  Wellington,  is  a  small  township,  with  butler-  and  cheeae- factories  in  th© 
neighbeurhoad.  Road©  lead  from  it  to  7^1  art  in  borough  and  the  Ea«t  Coast,  and  aUa 
down  th©  Wairarapa  Valley  to  Palliser  Bay. 

Greytown  North  is  situated  three  mUes  off  the  main  lin©  of  railway,  and  near 
th©  middle  of  the  Wairarapa  Valley,  fifty-three  miles  from  Wellington,  The 
cluef  industries  are  sawmilling  and  coaohbuilding.    The  population  ia  1,100  persons. 

A  few  miles  furtlier  north  is  the  Town  of  Carterton,  where  are  to  bo  found 
timber-millf,  i^heese- factories,  &c.»  and  a  population  of  1,.3CK)  persona.  There  i© 
some  splendid  fanning  land  in  this  locality  on  the  bank«  of  the  Ruamabanga  Rirer. 

Mosterton  h  situated  at  tlie  heatl  of  the  Wairarapa  Valley,  on  the  Wellington- 
Eketahunft  Railway,  siity-seTcn  miles  from  the  capital.  It  i«  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  and  has  a  population  of  3,800.  It  is  lit  by  gn©, 
and  has  several  industries,  such  aa  felimongery,  rope-making,  ftai-niiTls,  ooaeh* 
factory,  i&o.,  and,  in  addition,  has  some  excellent  fish-breeding  ponds,  from  whioh 
m&'ij  of  th©  rivers  in  the  colony  hare  been  supplied  with  trouL  An  importniat 
coftch-road  leads  from  here  through  a  fine  pastoral  district  to  Tiuui,  and  on  to 
Oastlcpoint  on  the  East  Coaat^  where  a  large  quantity  of  wool  is  annually  shipped  to 
Wellington  for  export. 

North  of  Mastertou  is  the  Opaki  Plain,  and  beyond  is  the  entrance  of  th© 
once  famous  Forty -mile  Bush,  which  is  now  fast  becoming  a  thriring  pastoral,  agri* 
cultural,  and  dairying  district.  Butter-faetoriea  have  been  estftblished  at  HastweU 
and  Mauricerille,  where  a  large  nnmber  of  Scandinavians  are  settled,  formmg  hard- 
working and  thrifing  communities. 

Eketahuna  is,  hy  rail  and  road,  nlnety*four  miles  from  Wellington,  From 
there  a  main  road  leads  to  Alfredton,  and  up  the  Tiraumea  Valley,  through  the  East 
Pukctoi  country,  to  Weber  and  Dannevirke,  on  the  Napier  Railway-line, 

Pahtatua,  a  rising  township  about  fifteen  miles  beyond  Eketahiinat  ha©  a 
resident  population  of  1,200,  It  is  tho  county  end  market-town  of  a  large  and 
improving  cfiilriet,  and  will  probably  also  become  the  centre  of  a  large  dairying 
industry.  Several  bran  eh  roads  run  from  Pahiatua  into  the  adjoining  country, 
the  principal  one  leading  to  Makuri  through  a  beautifully- wooded  gorge.  From 
th©r©  another  branch  rvad  passes  over  the  Makuri  saddle  into  the  Kast  Puketot 
oountiy. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Pahautanni,  at  the  head  of  the  Porinia  Harbour,  is  the 
centre  of  a  small  agricultural  community  of  early  settlers,  the  old  co«oh-road  to 
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Paikakftfiki  running  thmough  it  i  and  there  b  a  braneb-road  ieadinji^  over  to 
Havward'*  in  tlie  Hull  Valley.  PaikHkariki,  tweotj-BeTen  milet  from  Wellington^ 
iDfij  bp  conBidered  the  coTnmencirig^jint  of  the  Wett  Coaat  »ettli*iiient!i,  whicb 
mre  apringing  up  in  everj  available  Tallcj  lilonij;  the  coast.  At  Ot^i,  forrj-§evexi 
miles  from  W(illin{(ioii,  bj  rail  and  road,  tbere  i&  a  aumll  iownsbip,  and  a  large 
Natifo  wttletnont.  At  Manukau^  Lerm,  and  Shaorionj  small  town ahips  hare  an^en 
sinre  the  Manawntti  RdIIwht  Company  opened  up  the  land  round  aboyt,  much  of  it 
being  rich  farnoing  and  grazing  cMjuntrj.  Between  Shannon  and  the  Manawatu 
River  there i»  a  large  ran po  or  flai  Bwarnp,  named  Maknrarua,  containing  at  leaat 
15,000  acre*  of  fine  alluvial  koiI,  whieh  i»  being  graduullj  drained  by  the  company, 
and  will  probably  at  bo  me  future  period  become  gmsing-Lind. 

Foiton,  a  towitsbip  »t  the  moiitb  of  £b«  Manawatu  Hirer,  ta  a  i^rnall  ihipping 
portj  containing  about  IjlOO  inhabitant*.  It  i»  coniieeted  with  Palmerstou  North 
by  a  bmneli  railway,  and  ts  the  outlet  for  a  large  area  ol  gxid  agrieuHiirnI  Und. 

Palmer*toti  North  is  an  inland  town  at  the  junction  of  the  WelliDgton-New 
Plymouth  and  the  PalmerBton-N&pier  Kailway»,  situated  on  a  fine  plain  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  excellent  farming  district  at  a  point  eighty -eight  miles  fronj  Wellington, 
and  110  miles  from  Napier.  It*  population  is  now  npwar^is  of  6,300.  It  is  lit  with 
gas,  and  has  a  good  water-supply.  A  fine  bridge  across  the  Manawatu  Hirer 
connects  it  with  the  FitEherbert  Blocks  a  tract  of  rieh  agricultural  laud.  Nine 
milei  from  Palmerston  id  the  Township  of  Asbhnrst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pobangina 
YftDey,  up  which  tetllement  has  now  extended  for  a  diil&tice  of  twenty-two  milei, 
6«irerial  large  farm -homestead  oesoeiation  blocks  hare  been  seteoted  up  thi*  valley, 

Feilding,  104  aiilee  from  Wellington  by  rail,  with  a  population  of  2,150,  i« 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  West  Coast,  a«  it  is  the  centre 
of  a  Tery  tine  locality,  and  ibe  outlet  for  a  large  tract  of  inland  country,  the 
forest  on  which  is  fast  being  felled.  A  ciiach-road  connect*  it  with  Birtningbam 
(Kinibolton)  and  Pembort-on,  about  thirty-two  miles  distant.  On  the  seaward  side 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  there  is  also  much  good  agricultural  land,  extending 
on  the  north-west  to  the  Eangitikei  Rirer,  and  including  the  Township  of  Haloombe. 
There  are  oev eral  dairy  factories  established  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Marion,  12S  miles  from  Wellington  by  rail,  with  a  population  of  1,200,  one  of 
ibe  earliest  of  the  Wc»t  GooAt  settlements,  i»  also  the  centre  of  an  agrioultural  coun- 
ty. The  Township  of  Bulls,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rangitikei  Eiver,  lies  between 
Marton  and  the  ooasL  From  Marton  Junction  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Island 
Main  Trunk  Railway  extends  up  the  Rangitiket  Valley  to  HunterWlle,  a  good-sited 
township  in  the  centre  of  a  grazing  district,  and  from  tbence  as  far  a*  Mangoonoho, 
twenty-three  mile«  from  Marton  ;  from  there  a  coach-road  has  been  made  to  Ohi- 
ngaiti,  beyond  the  Makohine,  where  a  large  Tiatlucl  is  now  being  built  so  that  the 
railway  trufEe  can  be  continued.  From  Ohingaiti  the  coach-road  has  been  made 
to  Turangarore,  and  from  thence  to  Tokaauu,  on  Lake  Tatipo,  in  the  Auckland 
Pistrict. 

Wanganui,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  of  that  name,  is  the  oldeet  town 
After  Wellington,  from  which  It  is  151  miles  by  rail — the  distance  by  sea  being  only 
m  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  excellent  farnung  district,  and 
hn»  14  considerable  trade,  and  sereral  manufactories.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
are  freezing -works,  the  meat  from  which  is  conveyed  by  lighters  to  the  large  Fnglish 
iteamers  which  lie  oflT  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Tlie  town  is  lit  with  gas,  and  lias  a  good 
water-supply.  Not  far  from  it  are  ^ome  extensive  railway  workshops.  Altogether 
it  is  a  thriving  place,  with  n  population  of  about  6,800.  The  Wanganui  Rirer  is 
narigable  for  u  light- draught  steamer  up  to  Pipiriki,  a  disl*Dce  of  fifty -six  miles, 
and  for  canoes  a  further  distance  of  eightj  miles  to  Taumftraoui.  A  brancli  road 
extends  from  Pipiriki  through  the  Wairnarino  Forest  to  Ohakune,  and  on  to 
Karioi  on  the  Murimotu  Pbins,  thence  by  way  of  Turaiigarere  and  Moawhango 

ito  Napier. 
Crown  or  Native  La»ds  availabU  for  Futurs  StUlement. 
Kiktt»ngiita,  Te  Mora,  and  Kaiparoro  Blocks, — These  blocks,  containing  aboat 
£8,000  acres  of  second-ciaas  pastoral  country,  were  opened  for  sale  in  8ept<»mber, 
18$^t     The  lower  portions  hare  been  taken  up  and  are  being  settled  on,  but  tke 
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bftUneo  of  the  blocks,  to  the  extent  of  about  35,000  ftcreo,  baa  latelj  been  withdrawn 
from  »a1e.  with  the  ohtect  of  haTicg  this  area,  more  inllj  explored,  bade  lines  laid  off, 
road  accesA  provided  for,  &c.  The  remaiDiGg  unsold  portioiie  of  the«e  block i  will  be 
re-oSV^red  when  a  uew  schiama  of  Bubdiri^ion  haa  been  approved  by  the  Land  Board. 

Tauakira  Blt>ck,— Situated  near  Athena,  on  the  Wauganui  River  j  about  26,700 
aere»*  Thi«  oon«bt«  cbieflj  of  country  »uitable  for  iecond-clwi  pastoral  occapation, 
in  arra«  of  from,  saj,  1  »000  acres  and  upwards. 

Mangapapa  Block. — Tbif  block  ie  eitunted  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  Waitotara 
Rifer,  and  contnint  land  suit  abb  for  padtoml  purposes.  An  area  of  about  dOO 
■cree  will  shortlj  be  offered. 

Town   Land.-*  Further  sections  in    Raetihi^  Ohaknoe«  Taihape,  Maktirit  and 
Levin  Township  will  probably  be  opened    for  tale  at  Wanganui,  Pahiatoa,  and 
^"WeliiuKton  on  aatet  due  notice  of  which  will  be  iziven  in  the  local  paper*. 

About  20,000  acres,  known  a»  the  Ret&ruke  Blocks  on  the  Wanganui  RiTei.  Hi 
ii  proposed  to  open  this  under  the  small  graxing-run  system  during  next  snmmer. 

Motukftwa  BliKk— 8,180  acres,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Taihape,  it  no^ 
under  surrey>  and  will  shortly  be  in  the  market. 

Horowhenua  Bloct.— 17,500  acres  near  Lerin  is  now  being  subdirided,  and 
will  shortly  he  offered  under  rill  age  homcitead  and  optional  systems. 

Forfeited  Farm  •  homestead  Sections. — A  number  of  farm  -  bomeatead  eee- 
iions  which  have  reverted  to  the  CrowD  in  the  different  Aasooiation  Blocks  in  the 
Wairarapa  Korth  and  Souths  Rangitikei,  Wanganui,  and  other  counties,  are  now 
being  prepared  for  sale,  and  wOl  be  re-offered  at  early  dates  nnder  the  optional 
systems  of  the  Land  Act. 

Due  notice  of  these  dates  will  be  gifeo  in  local  papers,  and  sale  lithoa,  with  full 
pariieulars,  wtU  be  published. 

iatpnsaed'Farss  Seitlem€mi  L^nd*. 
All  the  available  land  suitable  for  holding  under  the  improved-farm  oondilioos 
\  now  been  allotted .  but  if  any  of  the  sections  now  held  under  this  syitem  shonld 
r  forfeiteil,  they  will  probably  be  ballotied  for  amongst  appljcmnts  in  the  distnct 
irbo  are  known  to  be  of  good  clvaracter  and  likely  to  makie  good  settlers.      If  furlhar 
I  of  suitable  land  for  this  system  ave  fdan«C  they  will  be  cut  up  and  open«d  on 
» iKknditions. 

Lm»d*  Ofem  mmd  A^mlMe  fir  Oriim^t^  Stiectiom, 
Awazua  Bli*ck.— Oat  of  the  Awania  Block,  lying  north  of  Ohingaiti,  aetetai 
blocks,  eontaining  over  140«000  ecree^  have  been  ^rehaard  from  the  KatiTca  bj 


id 

id       I 
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the  Crown.    A  great  deal  of  this  land  is  of  first-daaa  qnality^  thcNigli  other  parts 

ba  Irsatad  as  teeond-elasi  land  on^j^noi  that  tks  aatl  m  inferior,  bnl  beoaoia 

land  ia  loo  b««kea  to  be  workad  olbfrwise  thajs  aa  paatoral  eomstfy  in  good- 

'  Mdiafs.      SeToral  bloeks  have  been  sarrvyed  i   one  of  15j000  novo  wcat  of 

kWakOfe  or  Thve^Lof-Whare  Township,  was  opened  for  aala   in  180^  aad 

joaot^  awMKar,  of  7.800  aesoa*  batweeo  tW  Hauiapo  and  ^T'>gitik«  StTessL 

tother  saW  of  foortaroeto  ssotioaa  io  llio  IffangivwlTa  TowiMJliin  liaa  ta 

m^  and  Um  TmMpe  IbvaAtp  hm  hmm  tmkfiMitd  iato  toon  or  aulNirtnii  ] 

itldicli  some  liavo  bsa*  oiaPMl  for  aaloL    A  Hock  of  U^K»  aoaa  ljii«  sottlli- 

lt«a«lkaafo  was  opaMd  lor  iffpligliow,  sad  tkis  1ms  aB  boen  taken  np.     For^ 

Ma  In  tV  Awvwa  Bk»ek,  to  the  estsnl  of  nka«l  97.000  aota,  haw 

aa4  tbe  sitreaya  axo  Mag  pot  in  band 

9«^  ttf  tiM  Sawoian.  on  thi  ami  aido  of  tka  l^jHHi.  a  Us^  oi  17.171 

of  iiiini  rliii  f  oi»Mil  aontiy  wm  op  Mid  fcr  iilietiBo,  M»  mam  of  wfakli 

fliifttttsrtila. 


I  lota. 
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ftcreii  which  i»  heitig  surrejet!,  and  wilt  be  ofl^r«d  as  grazing-ruTiB.  32,000  aorei 
At  the  head  of  the  Retaruke  and  Mi&kmo  Btr«flTnt  haTi^  qIbo  heen  roaded.  The 
rest  of  the  Wuimarino  couiitrj,  conUinmg  about  350,000  aereSt  is  more  or  leu 
hroken,  and  wiU  probahlj  beopetied  as  »ecotid'daB8  pa»toral  country  or  imall  graxing- 
runs,  to  enable  it  to  be  taken  up  in  larger  ie<3t ions. 

Eanginaea  No.  2  Block. — On©  ieorion  of  an  area  of  580  jicrea  is  open  for 
selection  in  this  block,  which  ie  situated  between  Upper  Wangaehu  and  Turaktna 
Bivers. 

A  largo  number  of  forfeited  Farm-homestead  Section*  aro  now  open  for  selec- 
tion in  the  following  blot-ka :  Glatlstooe,  Hunlervjllc  No.  2,  Somtnerfille,  Palmer- 
iton  North  Knightt  of  Labour,  Marton  No*.  1,  2^  and  3*  Pohanp^iiia  and  Umutot, 
Delaware,  Onslow,  Pabiatuii  Xoe.  1,  2,  and  4,  Mastert^n  Reform,  Christchuireh, 
WoodviUc,  Mecalickstone,  Wainiarino,  and  Danneyirke  Centenniah 

Pipiriki  Township, — LeuscfB  of  forty 'two  allotments  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
one  yean,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  twenty-one  years,  are  op^n  for 
ippiUcfttion  by  tender. 

Tokaanu  Township.— Leaeea  of  one  hundred  and  one  allotmenta  for  the  term 
of  twenty -one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  twenty  »oue  years, 
are  open  for  applieatiou  by  tender. 

Whamngi  (Foxton  Sanatorium) ^—Leaaes  of  twenty-three  ullotmetits  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  are  open  for  application  hy  tender, 

Ohakea  Settlement  (Bulls).  —  Leases  of  three  allotments  are  open  for 
seleetion. 

Totigariro,  Rangipopo,  and  Eaimanawa  Blocks. — 105,000  acres  have  beea 
acquired  by  the  Crown,  but  none  of  it  id  likely  to  be  taken  up  for  aettlement  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

'*  Crown  Land  Guides  '*  and  sale  lithoi^pha ,  giving  full  particulars  of  lands 
open  for*  selection  in  this  Land  District,  will  bo  forwarded  to  any  one  on  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Landsj  Wellington. 

Native  Lands . 

Townshipe  are  now  turreyed  at  Fipiriki,  Tokaanu,  Farata,  and  Potaka;  see* 
tions  in  the  two  former  are  open  for  leasing  under  *'  The  Natire  Townships  Act, 
1895/'  and  the  other  two  are  beiFtg  prepared  for  selection. 

The  allocation  of  the  Crown's  purchase*  in  the  Raetihi,  Tauakira,  Maung^* 
karetu,  Mnngapapa,  Rriketapnunii,  Rangiawaeaf  Ngtiurukehu  B.,  Matukawa  Not.  1 
and  2,  Te  Tuhi  Noi$.  2  and  4,  and  Xahakaha  Blocks,  Ims  been  mudo  by  the  Land 
Court;  and  the  surveys  of  the  land  allotted  are  in  hand«  and  they  should  be  avail* 
able  for  settlement  soon  after  the  aurveys  are  completed. 

The  blocks  under  lease  to  Europeans  coutaiu  about  475,000  acre%  the  principal 
being  the  Murimotu,  Rangipowaiau,  Owbaoko,  Mangohane,  and  Ruanui,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Studholme ;  and  the  Oroumatua,  leased  to  Mr.  Birtrh,  Of  others  paased 
through  the  Native  Land  Court  there  are  about  526,000  acres  which  are  fib  for  settle* 
roent,  the  principal  being  the  halaiiee  of  the  Awarua  and  the  Motukawa,  Raketa- 
pauna,  Te  Tulii,  and  Rangiwera  Blocks  tn  the  central  district,  Raetihi  in  the 
Waimarino  district,  Tauakira,  and  Ohotu,  on  the  Wanganui  River.  Those  not 
suitable  for  settlement  at  present  are  the  Te  Hautu^  Ohuanga,  and  Kaimanawa,  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  Ouhukura  on  the  west  eide,  of 'Tongariro  Mountain,  containing 
an  area  of  about  345,000  acres. 

The  Native  lands  whirh  hafc  not  passed  the  Native  Land  Court  contain  an  area 
of  about  140,000  acres,  the  principal  being  the  Tupapanui,  Mairekura,  Tawhitinui. 
and  Papahaua  Blocks^  on  and  between  the  VVangaehu  and  Wanganui  Riirers,  and 
some  others  on  the  went  side  of  the  latter  river. 

Ptuli^ral  and  A^ricuUurai  Industriei. 
Tlie  pastoral  industry  is  by  far  the  more  important,  the  total  area  in  grass  in 
1900  being  2,416,if32  acres  as  compared  with  97,389  acres  under  crop.     Of  the  area 
in  crop,  9,829  acres  were  in  wheat*  22,664  in  oats,  and  d9j6Sl    acres  in  turnipt  or 
rape,  the  rest  being  in  potatoes  or  other  crope. 
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The  following  figur«6  will  ihow  the  avjjmge  return  per  acre  of  grain*  for  the- 
year  1900  :  Wheat,  30' k1  bushels  ;  oat*,  4li>9  buihela  ;  barlej,  3S-85  btwli*'!*. 

Th©  urea  in  sown  graas  now  exeeeda  that  in  any  other  district  in  the  eolouj. 
though  the  area  under  ^^rop  ia  rerj  small  as  compared  with  either  the  OtJigo  or  Oan- 
terburj  Districti.  In  April,  1805,  there  were  4.07n.737  eheep  j  and  in  NoTember, 
1899,  the  (?Btile  nurnbt^red  234,526,  tind  horses  40357.  The  total  area  in  gardenF 
tfl  given  ns  2.634  ncre*  ;  in  orchards,  3,541  acres  j   and  in  plantalioiis,  3,916  acre*. 

Dairy  Indtuirtf, 

Both  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  butter  and  oh* 
ftnd  hence  we  find  creameries  and  butter  fftcrtories  increasing  in  number  rery  (*on- 
itderablj  each  year,  and  the  eiport  conalantly  augmenting. 

TwentV'fun©  butter-  and  chees^e- factories  were  returned  in  Octx)bcr>  180dt  it 
ftt  work  in  the  Wellington  ProTrincial  District. 

Phormium  Tencuc, 
The  pi'incipal  Hai<  mills  working  are  at  Ftiatherston^  Carterton,  and  Mattiii- 
bofongbj  in  the  Wairarapa,  and  at  Foxton  on  tlie  West  Coast.  This  indasiTy 
flaciuates  greatly,  in  accordance  with  the  price  ruling  for  the  dr««sed  article.  Ill 
1896  thirteen  mills  were  at  work,  employing  207  men  and  35  boys  ;  the  iiiA^huii# 
driven  by  water-wheel  or  engine  working  up  to  124-horso  power. 

Timber  Industiy. 

Sawmills  are  to  be  found  in  difTeretit  parts  of  the  district  where  the  meant  of 
communication  are  siilficient,  the  timbers  cut  beitrg  principally  t^tara  and  red  pine* 
both  of  which  are  largely  iwed  in  house  construction  and  other  works.  Others  of 
the  natife  woods  are  rery  bpaiiiiful,  but  are  utilised  only  to  a  small  extent. 

The  principal  mlDs  are  at  Puhiaiuat  Eketahuna,  Masterton,  and  Carterton,  in 
the  Forty-mile  Eush  and  Waimrapa  districts,  and  at  Lerin  on  the  West  Gout. 
besides  which  there  are  sereral  mills  in  Wellington  for  dressing  the  rough  materiml, 
In  the  whole  district  there  wore  in  189ti  sixty-four  milla,  of  an  aggregate  of 
1,117-horse  power,  engaged  in  thia  industry,  employing  975  hands,  the  output  of 
tawu  timber  biding  34,605,504  ft.,  und  the  total  ralue,  including  posts  and  rails, 
resawn  limber,  doors,  sashes,  Ac,  £157,107,  which,  neit  to  Auckland,  is  the  ^lighesi 
for  any  provincial  district  in  the  colooy. 


THE  MARLBOROUGH  LAND  DISTRICT. 

C.  \y,  Adamb,  Chief  Surveyor. 
Boundanes. 

The  Marlborough  Land  District,  occupying  the  north-east  comer  of 
Middle  Island,  and  containing  about  2,,635,0(X)  acrc«^  of  land,  is  bounded  genor 
on  tho  north  and  east  hf  Cook  Strait  and  the  Enst  Coast  im  far  as  the  Conwaf 
River  J  thence  by  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Towy  River  j  from  this  poiiit» 
by  straight  linesj  rivers,  tiud  the  nummit^  of  watersheds  to  the  western  side  of  Tenny- 
son lidi't,  Pelorus  Sound,  From  the  Conwiiy  io  the  Acheron  River  it  abuts  on  to 
the  Canterbury  Land  Disiriot,  and  from  that  river  to  Felorus  Sound  it  is  tiounded 
by  the  Land  District  of  Nelson. 

The  widest  part  of  the  district  is  from  Cape  Campbell  io  Topbonse,  a  iU^tmom 
of  about  sixty  ^soven  miles,  and  the  extreme  length  from  Cape  Jackson  to  the  Con  way 
is  120  miles. 

Fkynical  Feaivrei. 

Tile  district  throughout  is  generally  mountainous,  bat  nooe  even  of  Uie  higbcet 
peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  although  Tapuaenuku,  the  higheat  of  the 
inland  Katkounb»,  ftttunt  an  altitude   of  9,462  ft.    Of  the   Seaward   KJaUcoviMW 
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-OT  Looker-on  Mountains,  the  highest  points  are  K&ilamu  *nd  Whakari,  whioh 
are  8,700  fL  and  8,5€0  Pt  reepecliTclj.  Tfi€«re  are  eeTi'ral  lewer  peals,  from  i^OOO  ft. 
ap  wards. 

The  view  from  Kaliautara  Eloff,  ftouth  of  Kaikoiira  SetUement,  loolcing  nortb* 
wards,  when  tlie  Looler*on  Mountains  are  snow-capped,  is  said  to  he  one  of  fche 
€neet  in  New  Zealand. 

Geologicallj,  the  district  may  he  brieflj  described  as  follows:  North  of  the 
Wairan  River  i\w  rock*  belong  cbicilT  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  DeTonian  series, 
with  a  belt  of  Silurian  between  them,  emhraoing  the  country  along  ihe  west  of 
Q,ueen  Charlotte  Sound  to  Cook  Strait.  Within  these  feriei  auriferous  deposits 
are  fouud^  aud  at  present  worked  at  Mahakipawa,  Wakamarinaf  and  Wairau 
Vallej*  In  Endeavour  Inlet  au  antimony-mine  has  been  worked  for  some  time, 
Theeountrj  »outh  of  the  Wairau  Rirer  may  be  «aid  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  Carbon- 
fferouB  Age,  with  patches,  along  the  coast  and  up  the  Clarence  Valley,  of  Cretaeeo- 
Tertiary  and  Lower  Greensand  formations  ;  while  ak>ng  and  between  the  Awutere 
.and  Clarence  HiTcns  volcunie  formation  aud  onmeroua  intrusive  dykes  occur.  The 
Red  Hills  also,  at  the  head  of  the  Wairau  Valley,  are  of  Tolcanio  origin. 

Coal  has  been  discoTcred  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Piet'onj  and  in  the  Clarence 
Valley,  but  none  has  been  as  yet  stjccesaiully  worked  within  the  diatriet.  A  narrow 
belt  of  Tertiary  limestone*  suitable  for  building  purpose*,  ext^nda,  with  small  iuter- 
TLiptionst  from  Cupe  Campbell  to  the  houndary  of  the  Canterbury  Provincial  Dis- 
trict, Tbe  Marlborough  laud  may  be  divided  int-o  three  cla»sei :  Open  land,  gene* 
rally  corercd  with  associated  grasses;  foreat-kud  j  aud  intermediate,  or  land  partly 
forest,  partly  covered  with  scrub,  fern,  or  other  rank  vegetation.  This  original 
condition  of  the  soil  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  localieatijn  of  tnduslriea,  and  a  very 
ainequal  dtatribution  of  settlentent.  Thus  the  open  country  was  taken  up  for 
paitoral  purposes  ;  in  the  forest  country  the  timber  industry  waa  developed,  and  the 
intermediate  land  pasfied  into  the  hands  of  farmers.  Though  agriculture  is  now 
eitending  into  the  paatoral  and  forest  country',  aud  considerable  areaa  of  forest-land 
have  been  cleared  and  laid  down  in  grass,  the  portioua  of  the  district  chsraoterijied 
bj  theee  reepectire  industries  are  still  well  defined. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  district^  bounded  by  Cook  Strait,  numerous  deep 
fiords  and  hays  run  far  into  the  laud.  The  principal  of  theite  are  Pelorus  aud 
Queen  Charlotte  Sounds,  Tory  Channel,  Fort  Underwood,  and  Port  Gore. 

These  Sounds  are  very  picturesque,  but  the  hill*  surrounding  iheiu  are  not  80 
rugged  and  preeipitoua  iis  are  those  of  the  thirteen  celebrated  Soundt  on  the  wcel 
coa^t  of  Ot^go  and  Southland. 

Though  generally  steep^  the  land  is  not  loo  rough  lo  be  used  for  paetoral 
purposes,  nnd  nearly  all  the  land  in  tbe  Souuda  h  occupied  by  thriving  settlers. 

Pelorus  Sound,  (he  most  ext'eudiTc?  and  picturesque,  is  thirty-four  miles  long, 
following  the  eonreo  of  the  main  ehanneU  with  the  Town  of  Havelock  at  its  head. 
There  arc  mnny  hays  and  inlets  branching  off  in  all  directioua  ;  the  largest  of  these 
is  Zenepuru  Sound,  fourteen  miles  long.  Peloru*  Sound,  including  ite  brauchee, 
hae  a  shore  line  of  over  3(X)  miles  in  length,  not  counting  islands. 

Queeu  Charlotte  Sound  is  the  neit  in  length,  being  thirty  miles  from  iti 
entrance  to  its  head;  it  also  has  many  bays  and  inlets,  one  of  which  is  Picton 
Harbour,  twenty -live  miles  from  the  entrance^ 

Tory  Channel  ie  ten  miles  long,  and  forms  the  most  direct  line  of  communica- 
tion between  Picton  and  Wellington-  The  distance  from  Wellington  Wharf 
io  the  entrance  of  Tory  Channel  is  about  forty  miles,  and  about  twenty  more  to 
Picton. 

The  «hore4infl  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  Tory  Channel  is  over  200  mtlee 
in  length.  The  entram-e  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  is  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  tliat  of  Pelorus  Sounds  and  this  latter  ia  about  twelve  miles  from  ihe  French 
Pflfls,  Generally  there  is  deep  water  in  all  tlie  founds  and  hays,  and  good  anchorage 
^can  be  found  near  the  shore.  The  country  is  hilly  everywhire  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Sounds,  the  highest  point  being  Mount  Slokes,  ^,951  ft.  abore  sea 
iefeh 
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Four  eoniid^nible  riTew,  the  Wairau,  Amhiere^  Ol&rence,  and  CoDwaj,  ri«* 
tow&rds  the  weatem  boundary  of  the  district  j  the  two  former,  miiniDg  east  and 
north,  fivll  ir.ta  Cook  Strait  ^  the  tivo  latt«?r,  taking  ii  isouthcrlj  And  «Mt«rlj 
ootirie,  diaehurg©  into  the  lea  on  the  eiwtern  aide  of  the  Island.  Tliete  riwett 
water  large  and  fertile  Tallejs,  but  none  can  be  ewterfd  bv  Teflsels  except  the 
Wairau,  which  ie  tiuTigable  for  imall  ate^imeTs  for  about  ten  miles  from  it*  raoutb, 

Plaitu. 
Tlie  Wairau  Plain,  eontaining  about  65,000  acreS|  on  which  sUnda  Blenheim^ 
the  capital  of  Marlborough,  is  the  principal  block  of  agricultural  land  within  the 
districTt.  The  soil,  generallj'  good,  i»,  on  the  lower  or  seaward  side  of  the  pMo, 
extremely  fertile,  espeeiallj  in  the  noigbbourhood  t>f  Tua  Marina,  Spring  Creek,  and  | 
near  Blenlieim,  wbii-h  is  ftiirrounded  by  numerous  gardent^  with  rich  deep  monldf  - 
and  well  sheltered  with  trees.  The  aTerngo  yield  of  wheat  for  the  plain  it 
about  25  bushels  per  acre  ;  of  oats  and  barley,  35  j  of  peas,  30 ;  and  of  potatoes, 
10  tona  per  acre.  Hops  haTe  been  succeiftfully  grown  for  many  years  in  the  neif^h- 
boarhood  of  the  town,  but,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour^  their  cultiralion  baa 
not  extended!.  The  plain,  traversed  in  all  directioua  bj  good  macadamised  roodi, 
and  dotted  oTPr  with  numerous  comfortable  homesteads,  stauding  in  clumps  of 
trees  aimtdst  well-eultiTftted  fields,  ha*  already  an  old-world  appearance.  More 
than  half  tlip  population  of  the  Marlboro  ugh  Land  District — 12,677,  a<^mrding  t-o 
the  Iftflt  census — is  centred  in  the  Town  of  Blenheim  and  on  the  Waimu  Plain. 
Besides  this  plain  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  terraee  Hats  and  ralleys  along 
the  larger  rirera,  notably  at  St^rborough,  on  the  Lower  Awatere,  aU  suitable  for 
oloaer  settlement,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  krgo  population. 

Lakes. 

There  are  not  any  lakes  worthy  the  name.  The  largest  is  Kapaiii  te  Hau,  moi* 
Ikniiliarly  known  hm  G-rassmere,  situate  on  the  coast  between  the  Awatei^  Rirer  and 
Cape  CampbelL  It  is  about  tiiree  miles  in  diameter,  and  very  shallow,  being,  indeedi 
no  more  than  a  lagoou^  as  during  a  dry  season  there  is  little  or  no  water  in  it. 

There  are  two  other  lalces  of  small  size,  Tiz.,— Lake  El icr water,  four  iii0«a^ 
•outb  of  Lake  Grassmere,  and  Lake  McKae,  situate  in  the  open  country  I>etw0«ii>>| 
tlie  Awatere  and  the  Clarence  Rirers, 

Foretti. 

The  portion  of  Marlborough  north-west  of  the  Wairau  River,  extending  to  tkft 
boundary  of  the  Nelson  Land  District,  and  including  the  County  of  Sounds,  in  all 
about  2*W,0D0  acres,  was  originallj  covered  with  dense  forest.  Li  the  valleys  and  on 
the  lower  hill-slopes,  rimu,  kahikatea^  niatait  totara,  luiro,  and  tawa  were  the  principal 
loreit-trees.  The  higher  portion  of  the  hills  and  steep  spurs  are  clothed  with  tb* 
Tarious  species  and  variety  of  birch  (beech),  to  which  along  the  shores  of  thu  Soundi 
were  added  pukatea  and  kohekohe,  the  latter  locally  called  cedar. 

Since  IStJO  sawmills  have  been  at  work  in  various  parti*  of  the  district.  ThiH^- 
two  rnilU  have  been  erected,  and  liaTe  worked  fur  longer  or  shorter  periods.  HaTe- 
lock,  on  the  Pelorus  Sound,  is  at  present  the  headquarters  of  the  timber  trade. 

The  hills  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  will,  for  man;  years,  famish  bireb 

ileepers.     There  are  other  timbers  left  in  places,  but  nowhere  suSlcient  to  justify  the 

erection  of  a  mill,  unless  nukateawood,  liitherto  neglected,  eould  be  utili»ed.     It  is  a 

light,  tough  timber,  well  adapted  for  boat-builditig  and    for   packing- (»«e».    The 

'  quantity  of  pine  limber  remiaining  in  the  Kaituna  and  Onamalutu  Valleys  ia  imall, 

I  out  there  is  a  good  supply  of  bireh  and  other  wood,  suitable  for  fencing  and  fira- 

iFOod.     On  these  valleys  the  Wairau  Plain  is  mainly  dependent  for  limber* 

The  Pelorus  Talley,  with  its  tributaries  the    Wakamarina^  Kai,   Bonga,  and 
Opouri  Valleys,  still  contain  about  3no,tXK),000  ft,  of  convertible  limbers,  exclusiTVl 
OT  the  birch,  of  which  there  ie  a  large  amount  of  the  beat   quality  on  the  hills  an^ 
terraeea.     The  Wairau,  Blenheim,  and  other  districts  extending  southwards  must 
depend  for  Iho  future  on  this  source  for  all  their  buildiog  materiai. 
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In  tbe  Detghbaurh{>od  of  Eatkoura,  along  the  base  of  Mount  ¥ySe,  and  in  tbfl 
Hapuku  Vallejt  tliere  i*  another  praall  block  of  foreat'land  in  which  three  Bmd^l  saw- 
in  ill  p  haTe  been  erected.  The  quatiiitj  of  timber  suituble  for  Bawtntll  purpoiei  in  tbii 
block  ifl  very  limited,  but  it  will  furniih  the  neighbouring  countrj  willi  firewood  and 
fencing  for  mauj  jean, 

SoiU  amd  their  U^es, 

Tbe  Wairim  Plain,  wliich  ii  the  principal  block  of  agrjeultural  land,  h&i  been 
already  dealt  with.  The  second  agricultural  centre  is  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Kaikoura.  Tbe  land  extending  along  the  base  of  Mount  Fyfle,  between  tbe  Kobai 
and  Hapvikii  BtTer»,  about  13,000  acres  tn  extent,  ie»  held  in  eenall  or  moderate-Bixcd 
farms  ;  tbe  soil  is  good,  the  bkek  known  aa  *'  The  Swamp/'  bttween  Mount  FjflTe 
and  tbe  Peiunsula^  being  particularly  rich.  In  tlie  Pelorus,  Kaituna,  and  Onaraalutu 
Yftlleji,  and  in  ihe  Sound«>  settler*  following  in  the  wake  of  the  sawroilla  biiTe  already 
eonrerted  much  of  tbe  land  worked  oTcr  into  grazing- farms.  Tbe  land  i«  of  three 
de»criptioris — alluvial  flats,  terraceB,  and  hill-sides.  On  the  Hats  in  the  larger  rolleji 
the  soil  is  rich,  producing  beavj  crops  of  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes,  wherever  it 
has  been  brought  into^  cultivation.  Tbe  terrai^C'land  varies  much  in  quality,  but 
generally  grow§  good  grass,  as  do  also  the  hills  on  wlucb  tawa  formerly  grew  ;  the 
birch  country  being  very  barren.  On  the  small  buab-farmB  cattlegrascing  h  the 
chief  pursuit.  Out  of  14j(KX)  bead  kept  in  Marlborough^  7,0€0  belong  to  tbe  forest 
oountrj. 

About  1,630,000  acres  of  the  Marlborough  Land  District  are  at  prMenfc  devoted 
to  keeping  sheep.  The  leaseholds  in  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  district  contain  a 
large  extent  of  scrub-  and  fern-covered  country,  now  pro  lucing  little  or  no  food  for 
iheep,  but  capable  of  improvement.  The  total  number  of  sheep  depastured  ia 
f 61^^21,  dtdtributed  as  follows  amongst  the  counties  into  which  tbe  land  district  is 
di Tided  :  Marlborough  County,  472.006;  Sounds  County,  133,011;  Kaikour* 
County,  14fi,^04.  On  the  natural  podture  of  the  open  country  merino  ftheep  arc 
kept  almost  eicluflivelj,  the  land  carrying  from  balf  to  one  sheep  per  acre.  In  tbe 
forest  coiMitry,  on  sown  grass,  tbe  land  keopa  from  two  to  four  croaabred  theep 
per  acre.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Sounds  large  areas  of  bill-land  have  been  tjikeQ 
up  on  lease,  and  are  now  being  cleared  and  laid  down  in  gruss  expres&lj  for  keeping 
eheep,  but  generally  tbrougbout  the  forest  country  the  holdings  are  small  or  oi 
moderate  sixc,  hence  tbis  is,  after  the  Wairau  Plain,  the  most  populous  portion  of 
tbe  district.     The  export  of  wool  during  loat  year  amounted  to  over  9,000  bales. 

IndutirifK. 
Gold-mining  ha«  been  carried  on  fcr  aome  jcars,  princi pally  at  Mahalcipawat 
Waka marina,  and    Wairau  Yalley.     At  present  not  much  gold  is  being  obtained, 
I  ihlthougb   there  are  now  strong   indications  of  a  great  improvement  in   the  gold- 
mining  industry. 

There  is  one  dredge  at  work  in  the  Wakamarina  Birer,  results  not  diiiclosedj 
and   two  others   are  in  course  of  construction.     ScTcml  companies  have  taken  up 
[^dredging  clnimt  on  tbe  WakHnmrinu  and  Pelorus  River*.    Opemtiona  on  the  Can- 
i  fastown  Flat  have  been  tried  by  prospectin|3f  only. 

£igbt  eawmills  are  at  work  within  the  district :  one  at  Kaikoura,  and  the  others 

[Iti  the  Pclorus,  Kaituna,  Onainaluiu,  and  Pukaka  Valleys,  and  in  tbe  Pelorus  and 

r  Queen  Charlotte  Sounds.     The  principal  one  is  Messrs,  Brownlee  and  Co.'s,  in  the 

[^elorua  Valley,  their  tramway  being  aboni  thirteen  miles  long^  tbe  output  lust  year 

btfing  about  2,500,000ft.      Messrs.   Brownlue   and   Co.  have    fifty  men  employed, 

and  Keep  two  vessels  running  between  Havelock  and  Lyttelton. 

During  the  year  the  flax  industry  employed  eleven  mill*.  Tbe  quantity  of 
hemp  shipped  during  the  year  was  1,800  bales  and  450  bales  tow. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  mills,  a  rope-factory  has  been  ostablisbed,  in 
wbicb  binder-twine  made  of  thort  flax  or  tow  is  the  main  product. 

There  are  two  flour- mills  at  work^one  at  Spring  Creek,  near  Blenheim,  owned 
by  Meiara.  Redwood  Bros.     Tbis  is  a  complete  roller-mill,  driven  by  water-power, 
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ftnd  can  turn  out  about  14  tont  of  flour  in  twenty-four  houn.  It  U  elaciric-light«d,  ■ 
and  the  »ack-working  mftofainerj  it  drireD  bj  electric  motor.  The  other  mill,  whickl 
10  also  worked  bj  water-powert  beiongs  to  the  executors  of  Mr.  T.  Carter,  of  1 
Blenheim. 

There  is  a  dairy  factory  at  Spring  Creek  wbicb  eontaiiit  td\  the  latest  improTe- 
mentt  in  machinery  i  1S§  tons  of  butter  were  produced  in  1899. 

There  i§  a  flrst-clftss  cheese- factory  at  Tuftmarina.  The  output  last  soaeon  wii 
00  tons,  but  the  factory  is  capable  of' turning  out  80  tons.  There  ie  alto  a  good 
'Cheeie-^tory  at  Kaikour&. 

Climate. 
Marlborough  possetse«  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world ;  and  at  Blenhetm 
It  it  fine  weather  nearly  all  the  year  rountL     There  is  almost  a  totai  absence  of  tb* 
boifterous  winds  that  so  frequently  visit  Wellington. 

The    original    distribution  of  the   open   and   forest   bmds   was  entirely   due 
to  climatic  cattses.     At  Cape   Cnnipbell,  one  of  the   barest   pUcee  in  the   district^ 
the    annua]   rainfall   is  only   23*25  in. j    in   the  Pelorui  Yaley,   the  centre  of  the 
forest  country,  it  m  over  65  in.     Thi»  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  north- 
western  and  eoulh-eadtern  portions  of  the  district  explains  why  the  artificial  paatiu^  , 
land,  when  compared  with  the  natural  pasture^  supports  such  a  large  amount 
itock*     Winter  and  spring  are  the  wettest  season  j«^  hence  the  dry  elimate  ia  not  mi* 
faTOurable  for  iigriculture.     Whereter  the  soil  ia  suitable,  crops  ftowu  in  winter  and 
harrested  in  early  iummer  can  be  successfully  grown.     Everywhere  ooar  the  coast 
the  range  of  temperature,  eoosidering  the  latitude,  is  very  anialL     The  thermometer 
aeldom  faU»  below  30  deg.,  or  risps  ttbore  78  deg.    Along  the  shores  of  the  Sound*  the 
mildnese  of  the  winter,  owing  to  the  curious  distribution  of  land  and  wat^pr^  allowfj 
lemoni,  oranges,  passion -fruit,   figs^  and  other  sub-tropicul   fruite  to  be  grown  in 
farourable  situations.     On  the  lower  hills  and  terraces  of  the  foreet   country  th«f ' 
chestnut  {Ca^ftnea  vnlgan'^)  grows  rapidly^  and  commences  to  bear  fruit  in  five  or 
•ix  years.     A  few  treet  phmted  in  the  Pelorus  Yatley  some  twenty  years  ago  are  now 
jielding  annually  about  2cwt.  of  nuts  a  tree.     In  all  parts  ot  the  low  country  the 
common  English  frutt-troes — apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  &«.,  yield  abundantly,  the 
fruit,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  being  of  excellent  quality.     In  the 
high  country,  where  snow  falls  occasionally  during  winter^  red,  while,  aud  black 
«iirrant»  can  be  produced  in  such  quantities  that  with  little  labour  they  might  bt  j 
made  an  article  of  export  t^  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia.  I 

The  chief  town,  Blenheim,  is  situate  on  the  Wairau  Plain,  at  the  junction  of  tht  _ 
Opawa  and  Omaka  Risers— a  third  nf  er,  the  Taylor,  would  join  at  about  the  samu 
point  were  it  not  that  when  not  in  flood  it  diiappears  beneath  the  surface,  aboQl^ 
three  miles  south  of  the  town.     Blenheim  hat  been  termed  a  miniature  Cbristohureh, 
doubtless    from    its    extreme    flatness.     Ctmsiderit^g    this,    ita    streets   are   not   so 
•traight  and  wide  at  they  should  be.     The  GoTernmeut  Buildings,  which  comprii^ 
the  1*0*1  and  Telegraph  Ofljces>  Lande  and  Surrey  Offices,  Courts  of  Justice,  &aJB 
form  a  handsome  edifice  in   the   centre  of  the  town,  which   is  well  planted   witifl 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees.     It  is  about  eighteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Piotou  bn 
rail,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  Opawa  Eiver,  which  is  narigable  fori 
email  steamers.     Blenheim  is  lit  with  |^,  and  supplied  with  wat«r,  principally  by 
artesian  wells.     The  population  is  about  8,000. 

The  next  town  lu  importanee  is  Picton,,  the  principal  port,  only  flfty-three  milef  J 
by  sea  from  Wellington.  This  little  town,  both  in  position  and  appearance,  may  bM 
•eaid  t-o  be  the  antithesis  of  Blenheim,  being  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the  head 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  and  nestling  among  hills,  some  of  the  liigher  one*  still 
densely  eoTered  with  birch  and  other  forest.  There  is  frequent  commuDication  with 
Wellington  and  Kelson  bj  steamers  averaging  COO  tons,  and  vessels  of  the  largett 
eiie  can  lie  at  the  wharf  at  low -water.  The  direct  exportation  of  froieu  meat 
from  Picton  commenced  in  1892,  wht-n  16,433  carcases  were  sliipped.  Tha 
Christch  '  %t  Company  exported  from  Picton  for  the  year  ended  3let  Marabi 
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1900,  mutton,  6,269  curcases,  and  lambs,  17,659  eBrcasea.  Picton  po»sea»e«  » 
malting  e^stablithment  alio,  producing  for  export,  as  th«  excellent  quality  of  the 
barlej  ^rown  on  I  he  Wftimu  Plain  insures  a  ready  market.  A  amall  quantitj 
of  oysters,  moitly  procured  in  Que(?n  Charlotte  Sound,  is  annually  exported  from 
Picton  ;  with  culture  the  aupply  might  be  ainioBt  ifidpfinileJy  incrca*ed,  many 
of  the  ibelter&d  bays  in  both  lounda  being  well  adapted  for  the  purpoie.  What 
if  now  being  dlone  along^  the  Marlborough  eoa»t  ia  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  what 
might  be  aetTompliBhed  if  capital  and  knowledge  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  fiibing 
industry.  Around  the  whole  coa«l^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conway  to  near  the 
French  Pasi,  the  ica  abound*  in  flah.  Within  the  Sound*  and  amongst  the  islandi  of 
Cook  Strait,  hapuku,  snapper,  moki,  barracoutft}  raturi,  kahawai,  and  rock-cod  are 
extremely  plentiful.  Immense  shottk  of  the  iouthem  herring  {Clupea  iagax)  and  of 
anchoifieB  (En(^ranlis  encrasicholua)  frequent  the  inlets  at  certain  seaaont  of  the 
year,  and  quanttties  of  fre&h  fish  are  eiported  from  thence  to  varioue  places  within 
the  colony.  As  steamers  arrive  at  and  leavei  Picton  almost  daily,  stiipments  can  bo- 
made  without  delay  to  all  part#.  Picton  posaesses  a  good  graritation  waler*supply. 
Its  population  is  about  300  persona. 

Harelock,  situate  at  the  head  of  Felorui  Sound,  is,  us  ha«  been  alreadj  stated, 
the  present  headquartera  of  the  timber  trade,  Messrs.  Brownlee  and  Co/s  steam  saw- 
noill,  at  tlae  mouth  of  the  Pelorus  Hiycr,  being  only  a  mile  or  so  from  the  town. 
Between  Pieton  and  Harelock  there  i»  a  mail  serrice  twice  a  week^  via  CullensTiUe, 
OB  the  Mahakipnwa  Gold-field,i.     The  population  of  HaTeiock  is  about  300  pei-sons. 

The  Town  of  Kaikoiira,  the  greater  pari,  of  which  is  built  on  a  raiaed  shingle- 

I beach,  is  situate  at  Kaikoura  Peninaula,  near  the  southern  Iwundary  of  the  district. 
The  towot  with  the  adjoining  settlement  of  email  farms,  forma  one  of  the  most  pic* 
tureiqae  spots  in  Now  Zealand,  lying  m  it  tloes  under  the  Seaward  Kaikouras,  or 
IiOoker*on  Mountains,  At  the  back  of  the  town  the  peninsula,  which  is  composed 
of  Orefaceo- tertiary  limestone,  rises  abruptly  for  about  100ft.,  and  afforcU  splendid 
lites  for  dwelling-houses.  Eaikoura  is  connected  with  Blenheim  by  a  weekly  coach 
aerrice,  the  distance  being  about  ninety- five  miles.  There  is  also  direct  steamer 
oommaniofction  with  Wellington  and  Lyttelton.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
#boal  400. 
Soctdt  and  Railivajfg. 
The  only  railway  is  that  between  Picton  and  Blenheim,  about  eighteen  miles  and 
a  half  in  length.  The  train,  starting  from  Picton,  runs  twice  a  day*  The  railway 
has  been  completed  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  south  of  Blenheim,  and  its  con* 
struction  is  acfirtfly  in  progress  as  far  as  the  Township  of  Beddon,  including  a 
substantial  rail  way  and  traffic  bridge  o?er  the  Awatere  Rifer,  which  will  cost 
jB!S2,5O0,  and  will  be  a  very  great  boon  to  the  district. 

The  Main  North  Road  to  Nelson,  distant  serentj'eight  miles,  is  a  good  metnlled 
road  nearly  the  whole  way.     It  runs  up  the  Waimu  Valley  from  Blenheim  for  about    , 
•is  miles,  crosses  the  Wairau  River  into  the  Kaituna  Valley,  whieh  it  follows  itf  I 
fftr  as  Havelock — about  twenty-eight  miles.     It  then  runs  up  the  Pelorus  and  RaI  1 
Talleys,  and  ascends  by  easy  gradients  to  the  Brown  Saddle,  where  it  crosses  fchfr 
boundary  into  Nelaon.     An  excellent  coach  s  cry  ice— probably  the  best  in  the  colony 
—hat  been  established  for  some  years,  the  coach  running  to  and  from  Nelson  on 
alternate  days,  cohering  the  distoncie  in   eleven  hours,   and  another  coach-service 
twice  a  week  has  been  established  between  Blenheim  and  Hayeloek. 

The  Main  South  Road,  running  over  the  Taylor  Pass  into  the  Awat4*re  Valley, 
ind  through  the  Starborongh,  Flasboorne,  Kekerangu,  and  other  properties,  con- 
nects Blenheim  with  Kaikonra  and  the  south,  and  is  a  good  road  during  dry 
weather,  although  it  might  bi*  mueh  improrerl  in  places.  Since  the  acquisition  of 
the  Starborough  Estate  by  the  G-overnment  the  hulk  of  the  traffic  now  goes  vid  the 
Redwood  Pass,  as  it  is  a  more  direct  ruulo  to  the  town  of  S^ddon. 

The  portion  between  the  Clarence  River — over  which  a  fine  brid|i»e  waa  buill 
some  years  ago — and  the  Hapuku  River,  runs  along  the  coast  under  steep  and 
picturesque  hills  covercfl  with  furcst.  During  the  last  three  years  a  road  has  beei> 
in  course  of  construction  to  the  south  of  Kaikonra,  between  the  Kahautam  and 
Oonwaj  Rivers*    This  road  will  be  completed  within  the  nent  few  months,  and 
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when  finished  wiH  form  pott  of  the  main  Ch«viotf-Kaikoiira  Rond,  and,  betidet  \tm 
great  UflpfulDeet  in  opening  up  the  country  ihrough  which  it  poasea,  will  ftlto 
become  a  farourite  route  for  tourists,  as  in  cnKtij  placee  it  pMset  through  mott 
picturesque  icenery. 

A  good  road  has  heen  formed  up  the  Wairau  Valley,  passing  through  the  Bank- 
hoiisej  Erina^  Lanatiownt*,  Hiliersdoii,  and  Bireh-hiU  properties^  and  connecting 
with  To pho use,  just  outtidt^  the  boundary^  and  distant  fiftT-sii  miles  from  Hlenhcim. 
At  Tophouse  there  is  an  hot-e!  and  a  telegmph-st^lioiu  and  from  tbenca  a  good  road 
leads  to  Belgrore^  th©  present  terminus  of  the  Nelson  Kail  way, 

A  coach  runs  twice  a  week  between  Blenheim  and  Wairau  Valley— twenty-fire 
miles — where  there  is  an  hotel,  a  post-  and  telegraph-office,  and  one  or  two  stores. 

There  is  also  a  good  cart-road  running  up  the  AwBt«r©  Riirer — which  it  ero»se« 
and  recrosses  several  tiroes — as  far  as  Maiefl worth  Stotioti,  ahout  seventy  miles  from 
Blenheim.     Between  theae  points  there  is  a  weekly  coach-  and  ni Mil-service. 

There  are  other  minor  roads  and  hridle-tracks  throughout  the  district  too 
numerous  to  specify. 

Crown  Land  It. 

The  area  of  Crown  lauds  at  present  arailnbli?  for  settlement  is  about  2^0,000 
acres,  hut  of  this  area  135jOOO  acres  are  of  rery  poor  quality*  being  chiefly  tb# 
summits  of  high,  rugged  country,  llie  balance  of  available  area  lie*  prineipally  in 
the  Peh>rus,  Hai,  and  Wiikatnarin«  Valleys,  and  in  the  Sounds^  and  will  doubtlcti 
be  readily  taken  up  when  thrown  open  for  selection. 


THE     NELSON     LAND    DISTRICT 

T.  Humphries,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Gemrol  Phyneal  Fmturei. 

The  Nelson  Land  Dialriet  comprisea  the  north  and  north-western  portion  of  tli« 
Middle  Island,  the  greater  part  being  high  and  niountainona,^  »nd  on  the  wetteni 
and  inland  range*  covered  witii  dense  forest  t/O  the  buah-limit,  at  from  4,000  ft* 
to  4t5Q0  ft.  Cape  Farewell,  the  northernmoat  poiutr  is  situated  at  the  western 
entrance  of  Cook  Strait^  on  the  ^uth  »ide  of  which  lie  Qoldeu  or  Massacre  Buy,  and 
Tasman  Bay,  more  commonly  called  Blind  Bar,  Tlae  former  derives  it*  oame  from  _ 
the  massacre  of  a  boat^s  crew  belouf^ing  to  Tasiiian,  who  viaited  it  on  the  occasion  of 
his  diacoTery  of  New  Zealand  in  1642,  At  the  head  of  the  latter,  wlilch  has  a  depth 
of  fifty* four  miles  from  its  entrance,  stands^  the  town  of  Nelson,  From  Sepiratioo 
Point,  on  the  western  aide  of  Blind  Bay,  a  range  of  mountains  firom  8,<KK)  ft.  td 
V*00ft.  in  height  extends  southward  to  Mount  Murclujjon.  It  cx)»sists  of  % 
granitic  formation,  with  slate,  limestone,  and  sandstone  belts.  From  Pelorui 
Soinid.  on  the  caat^  commences  another  range — a  portion  of  which  is  serpentine, 
forming  a  mineral  belt  immediately  aouth  of  Nelson  City.  It  reaches  an  eievatioo 
of  fitOiiii  f t.,  and  runs  in  a  south- westerly  direction  to  the  St.  Arnaud  El»nge,  ter- 
minating in  the  Spencer  Mountains,  a  large  central  mass  attaining  a  height  of 
8*00 iJ  ft,  above  the  sen-level.  To  the  westward  of  the  Spencer  Ranges  and  those  on 
the  further  j^ide  of  Blind  Bay  are  the  Brunner,  Lyell,  Marine,  and  Tasman  Mountains, 
from  5,000  ft.  to  0,5(X)  ft.  in  heiglit.  Still  further  westward  along  the  coast  are  the 
Paparoa,  Buck  land  Peaks,  and  Papahaua  Mountains,  about  4,500  ft,  at  their  higheai 
point,  and  the  Whakamarama  Range,  extending  from  Rocks  Point  lo  Cape  Farewell, 
There  are  also  a  number  of  isolated  mountain* masses  here  and  there  throiigli  ibo 
district. 

The  inland  Spencer  Mountains  are  the  source  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
district  south  of  the  Buller  River,  and  are  thus  described  by  Sir  JuHus  von  Haaet: 
'*0n  the  southern  slopes  of  this  wild  alpine*8iack  we  find  the  principal  sourcei  of 
the  Grey,  or  Fohaturolm  ;  on  it$  norlh-eait  side  the  sources  of  the  Wairau  ;  on  ita 
eastern  side  those  of  the  Acheron  and  Clarence ;  and  in  the  deep  recesses  of  these 
mow-clad  pf^ni**  those  of  the  Waiau-ua,  or  Dillon :  so  we  may  say  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Takaka  and  Aorere,  wliieb  fall  into  Masaaere  Bay,  the  Watigapek* 

i  and  Motueka,  whiclti  riia  into  BJiiid  Bay,  the  Karamea  and  smaller  «itre»m»,  which 

Tieach  the  tern  on  the  We^t  Coast  to  the  north  of  th6  Boiler  Hirer,  all  the  rir^ri  of 

an  J  size  in  tha  uorthem  pari  of  ihia  tsUnd  take  their  rite  in  this  magnificent  chain." 

Mwerf, 

\  The  Budler  River  (K&waiiri)  hae  its  source  at  a  point  about  sixty  miles  aoath- 

1  went  from  Nelson,  where  it  tlow»  out  of  the  beautiful  alpine  lake  Rotoiti,  lying 
I  l,l!iWCK>  ft.  above  *ea- level  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  St.  A  maud  Range.  Thi*  rirer  breaks 
tbroogh  llie  matai^^e  mouniaiu  clmina  of  the  interior  in  a  transverae  or  eaBtnerly 
direction,  foniiing,  where  it  receives  no  tribiitariee,  a  iupees^ion  of  mftgnificent 
rocky  gorges,,  and,  after  a  course  of  abont  one  hundred  mile^t  Anally  disohargea  ila 
waiera  into  tlie  ocean  on  the  West  Coast,  The  Oowati  Rirer,  a  tributary,  has  ita 
source  in  another  eiqiiinit^  lake^  Rotoroa,  1,B23  ft.  above  »ea*IeveL  Other  tributarie« 
of  tlie  Buller  are :  the  Matakitaki^  Maruia,  Owen,  Maiiri,  and  Inangahua,  all  of 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  snowy  randies. 

The  Grey  River  (Mawlit^ra)^also  dischargingf  its  waters  on  the  West  Coaist,  take* 
ite  ri*e  in  Lake  ChriBtiibcl,  near  the  weit^^rn  flank  of  the  Spencer  Range.  It  haa  a 
very  large  basin,  and  niiiiierinns  tribulariest  of  which  the  Ah  aura  it  the  chief. 

The  rivers  on  the  eastern  side,  nauied  above  as  taking  tht-ir  rise  in  this  district, 
flow  for  the  most  part  through  mountain  ranges  and  open  TaUeys  utilised  a»  pastoral 
land. 

Lakeg, 
The  lakes  of  the  district  are  alpine  in  chiiractert  fmrrounded  by  grand  mountain 
and  bush  scenery.  The  principal  are:  Rotoiti,  lying  cat<t,  and  Rotoroa  south -ea«t, 
of  Mount  Murchifton;  Matiri,  t^  the  west  of  Owen  Range,  980ft.  abi:>ve  the  seas 
Lakes  Tennyson,  3,614  ft.,  and  Ghuyon,  2,658  ft.»  tin  the  eastern  Sank  of  the  Speneer 
Mountains  j  Lake  Cbnstabel,  on  their  weAtern  flank  ^  Lake  Hochttetter  and  Lake 
Sumner,  the  latter  1^725  ft.  above  sea-level,  lying  under  Mount  Emeraon  (6,000  ft.), 

Plain*. 
The  plains  of  this  district  are  limited  in  eitent*  the  principal  bein|y  the  Ainuri» 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Hurunui  and  Wuijiu-ua,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  partly 
isolated  mass  of  hilb  called  the  Pcrcival  Ranges,  tlie  highest  peak  of  which  h  Mount 
Percival,  5,335  ft.  These  plains,  being  well  covered  with  native  tussock -grass,  were 
either  purchased  or  taken  up  with  pre-emptive  rights  as  pastoral  land  very  soon 
after  the  oomuienceoient  of  tlie  settlement.  The  Wainiea  Plains,  near  Nelson,  with 
the  Lower  Motueka,  Riwaka*  and  Takaka  Valley  lands,  formed  part  of  the  original 
tettloment  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  are  occupied  ino*tly  by  sinall  setllera* 
Inland  are  the  Timntnea  Plains,  l,lOO*ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  Miiruia,  1^300  ft. 
These  are,  together,  about  30,000  acres  in  eit-ent.  They  are  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  heavily  timbered,  and  the  land  is  of  oidy  second-rate  quality.  On  th« 
West  Coast  the  level  lands  are  Totara  Flat  and  Ikamatua  Flain«>  in  the  Grey 
Valley;  Mawhera-iti,  and  Inangahua  Valley b»  lying  on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
Paparoa  coastal  range.  There  are  also  open  pakiAi*  at  Addison^s  Flat,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Buller,  and  low  swampy  lands  oo  the  north  side  ;  northward  is  the 
heavilj  timbered  country  of  the  special  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kammoa. 

The  area  of  the  diatrict  is  estimated  at  5,430,000  acres ^  of  which  the  open  land 
under  2,000  ft,  in  altitude  is,  approximately,  930,000  aeres  ;  the  area  of  furest-land 
under  2,000  ft.,  about  1,932,000  acres  -,  and  the  open  land  above  that  altitude,  about 
760,UOO  aoret,  inclusive  of  bare  mountain  sumtnits.  The  wooded  country  it 
Mtimated  at  3,740,000  acres ;  of  this  area  probably  about  1,150,OC>0  acres  is  scrub 
and  Btunt«d  hush  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  not  l,tXK>,000  acres  at  the  outside  would 
be  available  for  clearing.  The  timber  on  the  western  »ide  conaitU  of  red-  and  white- 
pine,  matai  (or  black- pine),  lotara,  kawhaka  (or  cedar),  rata,  and  occasional  silver- 
pine,  besides  black- and  red- birch  {FaffU9  fttsva).  These  varieties  are  also  founds 
Wt  in  smaller  areata  on  the  eastern  iido  ;  birch  preponderating.  A  Large  amount  of 
20 
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timber  ii  aeed  m  the  mining  fnduetrj  for  props  and  plunking,  and  throughout  the 
districts  genemlJy  for  shingles,  fencings  flrewood^  sleepers^  &c.  There  are  forty-fite 
MLwnjilb  at  work,  with  an  output  of  tibcjut  16,CK>0,000  superJleial  feet  per  annum. 

Agricultural. 
Kelson  has  little  land  suitublo  for  af^ricuUurc,  most  of  it  already  taken  up.  On 
the  Waimefi  Plaint*  is  grown  eicelJeiit  barlt??,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  exported. 
Oats  end  chaff  are  aent  in  large  amounts  to  the  West  Coaet  and  elsewhere.  Hep# 
llso  form  one  of  the  chief  eiporta.  Wheat,  niaiice,  rye,  and  root -crops  of  niiMrtf 
▼arieties  are  grown,  and  friai  is  pienlifnL  The  weekly  wage  of  u  farm -labourer  if 
20s.  with  board  ;  without  hoard  he  would  reoeire  6s.  a  daj.  Ploughmen  can  get  SOs. 
per  week  with  board  ;  without^  78.  6d.  a  day. 

The  total  area  of  pastoral  lands  held  under  the  Crown  bj  95  tenants  on  the 
Slst  March,  IcKK),  amuutited  bo  338,215  acres.  As  the  agricultural  land  is  limited, 
•eltlers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  timbered  mountain-slopes  for  grazing 
purposes.  Tliese,  when  the  timber  ts  Mled  and  burnt,  and  the  ground  sown  wita] 
euitftble  grass,  will,  after  three  to  four  years,  carry  about  two  sheep  to  an  acre  on 
flir  »oil,  and  more  on  the  limestone  country.  The  cost  of  falling  and  burning 
green  timber  i&  from  15s.  to  20m.  per  acre  ;  cost  vf  miied  gm»s«seed»  and  dOwing> 
ahout  15b.  per  aere  i  and  a  good  paltng-fence  on  ordinary  bush-lands  with  doubh^ 
No.  8  wires  at  top  and  bottom,  with  |  in.  palings  and  7  in.  poste  sunk  2  ft.  Ixi  the 
ground,  ean  he  erected  at  about  12s.  per  chain. 

The  western  side  of  the  Nelson  Bialrict  was  a  terra  incoffniia  till  about  the 
year  1863,  when  gold  was  first  diseovcretl  in  large  quantities.  Miners  flocked  in  al 
first  from  the  other  gold  fields  in  New  Zealand » then  from  Australia,  California,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  until  in  lSfJ5  the  whole  coaBt-Une  was  peopled  from  Broken 
Hirer  in  the  north  to  Jackson's  Baj  in  the  south.  Mining,  at  fijrst  altogetbar 
iUurial,  developed  into  (|uart«'ree(ing,  and  bydraidic^sluicing  of  large  areaa*  T\m 
Agricultural  lands  about  the  Grey  and  Inangahua  were  taken  up  and  cultirated  ;  and^ 
ae  mining  became  a  more  settled  industry,  the  miners  occupied  and  tilled  the  Qon- 
auriferous  alluyinl  ficits  in  the  many  Talleye  :  hence  at  the  present  time  a  Qumbef 
of  homes  tends  arc  scattered  throughout  the  district. 

Reefton  and  its  neighbourhood  forms  one  of  the  chief  quartz* mining  distrtola 
in  New  Zealand  j  and  the  West  Coast,  including  Wettlaud»  has  produced  about  46 
per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  raised  in  the  colony.  The  oldest  alloTial  field  is  at 
Collingwood.  Among  other  minerals  found  in  the  district  are:  silrer,  copper* 
chronic,  antimony,  iimnganese,  and  liEematitc.  Extensive  di>postts  of  coal  ar» 
found  on  the  West  Coast,  within  the  an^a*  of  the  Gr^  and  Buller  CoiLlfielda 
BeaerTcs.  Coal  is  also  found  in  C-bllingwoodj  in  Blind  Bay,  and  in  West  Wan^^a- 
nui  Inlet  J  and  there  are  numerous  smaller  area«  of  coal  bearing  strata  here  and 
there  thraughout  the  diitrict.  The  output  from  the  mines  at  work  within 
the  district  during  the  yisar  ending  31st  December,  1891),  was  521,947  tons,  of 
which  479,141  tons  were*  shipped,  33B,5ii  tons  from  Westport  and  142j627  tooa 
frou:  GreynuHith  Copper-ore  is  fout>d  in  a  serpentine  rock -formation  near  Nelsou, 
but  the  companie*  whieh  have  worked  tlie  ore  haTe  not  Viitherto  been  successful — 
the  last  one,  "The  Champion,"  failing  from  wan(  of  sufllcient  capitaL  Depoatta  of 
ohromeore  are  also  found  here.  SiUer  ore  has  been  worked  in  the  Collingwood 
District ;  and  at  Parapara,  in  Bhnd  Bay,  tliere  are  widespread  deposits  of  haniatite 
iron'Ore,  comhined  with  limestone  and  wal,  waiting  only  for  capital  todcTelop  them* 
It  will  be  readily  gathered  from  ihc  above  brief  description  that  mining  is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  Nelson  District.  A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  miuiiig 
industry  on  the  West  Coast,  in  a  manner  simtlar  to  that  which  has  taken  plaee  on 
the  Auckland  gold  fields.  In  the  Beef  ton  district  a  large  English  syndicate  hmm 
bought  out  sereral  propertiee  of  quartE-mining  companies,  which  hate  been  paying 
ooQoemSi  although  worked  with  limited  capital  and  old-fashioned  mackinety,  mtiik 
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the  TJew  of  introducing  the  nf^west  inetliad*  of  workinf  and  the  most  improved 
gold- earing  mpplianres.  A  nutnbar  of  wetiUhj  t^jndicatei  arc»  now  in  thv  Qeld,  and 
«  great  reviTal  bas  taken  place  in  proppe^ling  for  new  reefi,  and  tn  developing 
Qumberv  of  others  known  to  \m  avirifemne,  tho  working  of  wbioh  has  hitherto 
l&nguiihed  for  the  want  of  capital  to  develop  tbem. 

The  timber  industrj  on  the  West  Coast  bai  now  become  a  tptj  importmit 
trade.  During  the  past  year  about  12,000,000  ft.  of  vanoiia  kinds  of  wood,  prin- 
«tpallj  red-  and  blacli-pine,  have  been  eut  iti  this  distriet  alone  for  export,  and 
aiher-pine  has  been  lurgely  in  demand  for  railwaj-ilefpers  for  bame  conturaption. 
There  are  also  ten  eawmilla  working  in  the  Gkilden  Bay  district,  the  export  amount- 
ing to  about  4,000,CK>0  ft.  for  the  pait  jcar.  A  email  induttrj  to  flax  ia  aUo  carried 
on. 

The  chief  town  ia  Nel«on»  iituated  at  the  head  of  Blirid  Baj,  in  41°  16'  9.»  Aud 
surrounded  on  all  sidei,  except  the  nortb,  by  mountain b  reaching  an  elevation  of 
3,500  ft*  With  B  mean  temperature  of  fil*8^  Fabr  it  poftsesseft  a  elimate  almoat 
unequalled  for  it»  beneficial  eSecta  on  inralide  iufferiiig  from  pulmonaiT  dieeaaei. 
There  are  many  picturesque  spots  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  city  itself,  with  its 
cleanly 'looking  buildings  and  well-kept  ijnrdene*  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in 
New  Zealand.  There  is  an  old-established  Boys'  College,  and  a  High  Sehool  for 
0trU,  besides  GoTcrnuient  and  other  eebools.  The  Anglican  Pro-Oatbedral,  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  central  hillf  memorable  as  being  the  site  of  fortiflcationt 
erected  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  for  defence  against  nn  expected  attack  of 
tbe  KatiTfl«|  i»  a  ilrikin^  feature.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  Convent,  and 
fchool-buil dings  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground.  There  is  ako  at  Stoke,  a  small 
village  three  milcB  from  Kelion,  a  central  Catholic  Orphanage,  surrounded  by 
grounds  of  cousidemble  area.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  ercellent  water  from  A 
teservoir  in  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  towD^  and  the  »ti*eets  are  well  lighted  with 
fM.  The  several  Governtneul  departments  are  housed  in  one  roomy  building, 
■oontAining  a  large  hall  uiukI  for  Supreme  Court  sittings  and  other  public  purposes* 
Nelson  ha»  a  small  natural  harbour,  formed  by  a  boulder-baok  running  for  eight  miles 

faralleJ  to  the  shore,  deep  etiough  at  high  tide  to  admit  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden, 
t  is  n  port  of  call  for  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  coa«tal  steamers,  and  haA 
*  small  lot-al  flett  plying  between  the  West  Coast,  Blind  Bay,  Pieton,  and  Wellington, 
The  town  ia  reached  from  the  eastward  by  a  good  main  ro&tl  from  Marlborough. 
A  railway-line  hua  been  constructed  up  country  to  the  southward  for  thirtvthree 
miles,  passing  through  the  fartning  viliages  of  Stoke,  Richmond  (borough),  Bright* 
water,  WakeGeld,  Foxbill^  and  Belgrove.  Leaving  for  the  WestOocut  by  a  good  main 
road,  tbe  traveller  start^t  from  the  Motupiko  Station  on  one  of  Cobb  and  Co/s  cosches, 
erosses  Spooner's  Range,  the  Ckrke  and  Hope  River  saddles,  and  enters  the  Buller 
Valley  at  the  junction  of  the  Hope,  about  sixty-seveu  miles  from  town.  He  then 
#njoyi  a  succession  of  views  of  ii>ountain-gorge  scenery,  and,  after  traveriing  » 
gorge  of  seventeen  miles  in  length,  arrives  at  the  Lyell,  107  miles  from  his  stiirting- 
point.  This  is  an  atpine  township,  in  a  small  quarte^mining  neiKhhourhood.  Here 
is  a  fine  mst-iron  girder  bridge,  spunniog  a  rocky  gorge  of  the  Buller,  and  springing 
boldly  from  a  blu^  on  the  northern  side.  At  116  miles  the  junction  of  the  Inaogahuft 
with  the  Buller  is  reached,  the  main  road  continuing  to  Reefton,  with  a  branch  road 
twenty-eight  miles  to  WeMport,  which  for  twelve  miles  passes  through  some  of  the 
grandest  river-gorge  sceii-ery  in  New  Zealand. 

West  port,  the  town  next  ia  importance  to  Nelson,  is  situated  at  the  month  of 
the  Buller  River.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  from  southerly  gales  by  Cape  Foulwind 
and  it*  outlying  rocks,  and  is  sf cessible  in  nearly  ah  weathers.  A  large  sum  ha« 
been  spent  on  a  system  of  harbour- workst  designed  by  tbe  Iste  Sir  John  Cood«. 
Westport  i»  the  place  of  shipment  for  the  coabmines  lying  northward  as  far  aa  the 
Mokibinui  River.  The  character  of  this  ciml  for  steam  purpo«eB  stands  almost 
unrivalled.  The  long  line  of  coal-staiths  cm  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  with  a 
fleet  of  Bt«am*colliers  loading  alongside,  does  not  fail  at  once  to  impress  a  visitor 
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with  a  ecDSd  of  th«  importanee  of  the  trade.  Though  much  hai  alrendj  been  done, 
yet  the  mduBtry.  from  the  extent  of  thfr  €oal-beimng  atrut^i,  is  capable  of  much  larger 
expatiBion  when  the  neeesiar;  capital  can  be  foutid.  The  Weitport-N^akawaa 
Bailwaj  to  Mokihinui,  connect*  with  the  mincB  and  coiiTeT*  the  poal  to  the  porL  , 
At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Rochfort  plateau,  nine  milea  fi'otii  Weitport,  u  Wfti« 
mangarca,  and  on  the  plat^-au  itself  is  Deiiniston^ — both  cott!-mining  Tillages.  The 
latter,  built  at  iin  elevation  of  l,9l>0ft.,  ia  #aid  to  be  the  highest  townehip  in  New 
Zealand.  On  a  clear  day  it  is  well  wortli  a  Tisit,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
lUiagnificeiit  panoramic  Tiew  of  the  eoulhern  Alps,  which  reach  their  highest  point 
in  Mount  Cook,  12,349  ft.  high,  about  100  mile*  touth.  South  of  Weatport  are 
the  itllyirial  gold^mioing  centres  of  Addison's  Flat,  CroninTiUe,  Nine-mile  Beach, 
and  Charleston. 

From  the  Innngahua  Junction,  the  main  road  continues  southward  tlirough  the 
In^ngahna  VallcT,  passing  through  ciiltiTated  lunds,  which  are  being  gradually  won 
from  the  heavy  btish,  and  at  a  distance  of  136  miles  from  Nelson  reaches  the  town- 
ship of  Reefton,  Here,  as  at  Westport,  arc  good  hotels,  and,  as  in  eTcry  one  of  the 
larger  coast  towns^  a  hospital  receiving  i\  Go^ernmeTit  gmnt*in-ajd.  Tlii*  town  waa 
the  fir«t  in  New  Zealand  to  be  lighted  by  electricity.  Through  the  Midland  Railwaj 
Oompanj's  eit^rtsioti  of  the  Qrey-Brunner  Government  line,  Reefton  is  now 
connected  by  rail  with  Qreymouth,  from  whence  it  in  for  the  most  part  supplied. 
About  two  uiile»  inland  from  Rcefton  is  Black's  Point  nnning  t^ownship,  with  seTerml 
batteries  at  work  in  and  abotit  the  place»  a  Tifit  to  which  is  generally  paid  by  tourista 
wi»hing  to  see  something  of  the  gold  mining  industry.  Other  small  mining  townshipa 
are  :  Boatman's,  Ciiplcston,  Ant^iuioV,  NobIe*s,  Orwell  Creek,  Hattert',  NeI*on  Creek, 
and  Twelve-mite, 

Leaving  Reef  ton  by  rail,  and  passing  into  the  Grey  Valley  through  a  short 
tunnel,  and  by  a  bridge  over  the  Grey  River,  Totara  Flat  is  reached,  nineteen  mile* 
distant.  Here  there  is  a  considerable  area  under  cultivation.  Seven  miles  farther 
on  is  the  decayed  mining  towu«l>ip  of  Ahaura,  Small  townships  are  springing  up 
along  the  rail  way -lino,  and  several  large  sawmills  arc  working* 

At  the  Grey  River  Gorge,  eight  milefi  from  Grey  mouth,  we  enter  the  Borough 
of  Brutiner.  Thi*  place  is  the  oldest  centre  of  coal-minmg  in  the  district. 
Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  coal-smoke  from  the  coke-ovens  on  the  iurrounding  ohffs 
and  bush,  and  the  appearaiice  of  the  numerous  miners*  eottages  nestling  on  the 
mountain^ilopeSf  it  has  the  look  of  a  veritable  *'  Black  Country,"  aut^h  as  may  be  ieen 
tn  some  coal -district  a  in  England. 

Several  large  sawmillfl  are  at  work  between  this  place  and  Grey  mouth,  whioli 
we  reach  at  a  distance  of  lSt>  miles  from  Nelson,  the  centre  of  the  Grey  River  from 
it#  junction  with  the  Arnold  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  at  Ihia 
part.  Tlie  Midland  Railway  line,  to  connect  with  Canterbury  by  way  of  Arthur*« 
Pas«  in  the  Otira  Gorge,  bas  been  coostructeti  on  the  Westland  side  of  the  Arnold 
River  to  Lake  Brutmpr,  the  eastern  shore»  of  which  it  skirts  for  some  distance,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Tercmakaui  River. 

The  town  of  Greymouth  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Grey  River,  in 
the  Westland  District,  and  is  the  shipping  port  for  the  proflucts  of  the  coal-bMin 
included  witliin  the  area  of  the  Grey  CoaUielda  Rcferve,  the  larger  portion  of  whieh 
lie*  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  in  the  Nelson  Disitriet, 

The  small  town  of  Cohden  is  situated  opposite  the  town  of  Greymouth,  snd  ii 
oonneeted  with  it  by  a  substantial  bridge. 


Roads,  Traektt  Sfc 

Situate  on  the  coasts  fifty  miJes  north  of  Westport,  ia  the  Karamea  Spedat 
Settlemeiit,  principally  settled  from  the  Nelson  ati^  Motueka  Valley  districts.  This 
part  of  the  district  oontaini  some  eicellent  but  hearily*timbered  land,  and  is  reached 
mim  Wcstport  by  a  good  road,  connecting  with  the  West  port- Ngakawau  Railway  «t 
the  Mokihinui  River.  A  bridle-trm^k,  al(»o»  connecting  with  Colltngwood  and  Golden 
Bay,  ia  nearly  oompleted  by  the  Government.  Tim  track  passes  along  the  ooaat 
north  wards  I  tbeuce  up  the  Heaphy  Valley  lo  the  Golden  Downs,  and  down  the  Aorere 
Valley  to  Golden  Bay.     Here  again  it  another  coal-baain,  whioh^  though  of  inferior 
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T&lue  to  the  older  depDsits  on  the  western  lideT  is  likel;  to  become  of  importance 
haling  tt  the  preseoL  time  one  min©  in  full  work.  Another  coal- baa  in  eiiet«  at 
W«Bt  Wanganui  and  Pakawau. 

Ifi  the  Aopere  Vallejj  of  which  CtjUingwood  is  the  port,  alluvial  mining  ia  buII 
found  t^  be  pajable,  and  the  country  contains  some  Tilnable  timber  in  the  upper 
part  not  yet  uttliied.  Nineteen  mile*  south,  in  Blind  Bay,  lies  the  small  port  of 
Waitapu,  fpom  which  a  considerable  amount  of  «awn  timber  is  exported,  drawn  from 
the  Taltata  Valley^  and  brought  down  by  a  steam  tramway  from  the  upper  millB. 
From  the  liend  of  this  valley  the  main  road  ia  carried  over  a  pass  in  the  Pikikirunga 
Banf^e,  3,476  ft.  hi|^h,  through  the  Tillages  of  East  and  West  Takaka,  Riwaka, 
Motueka,  and  Moutere  lo  the  town  of  Richmond,  eight  miles  from  Nelson,  In- 
land  are  also  the  villages  of  Ngatiraoti,  Dovedale,  Tadmor,  and  Sherry,  each  the 
centre  of  a  nnmber  of  small  farmt^  and  all  connected  by  fairly -good  dray -roads. 

An  inland  road,  partly  bridle-track  and  partly  dray*road,  ha«  been  made  from 
Nekon  to  Canterbury,  by  way  of  Tophouae,  Wnir^u  Gorge.  Tarndale,  Clarence 
Valley,  Jo!lie*B  Paas,  and  the  Waiau  Plaina,  On  the  Hanmer,  a  tributary  of  the 
Waiau'Ua,  is  a  Government  Sanatorium,  tit  an  elevation  of  l|CHX)ft.  above  sea* 
level,  and  among  hills  6,CX>0  ft,  high.  Here  there  are  hot  mineral  »pringd,  much 
visiied  by  persona  suSering  fram  rheumatism  uiid  skin 'diseases.  It  is  reached  by 
OQ&ch  and  rail  from  Chriatohurch  in  ten  houra.  The  main-lrunk  railway-line  it 
oonsiructed  to  Culrerden,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Hnrunui,  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  difttrtct.  From  Culverden  a  good  eoach-road  pa&sea  ihroygh  Rotherham  and 
Waiau-ua  to  the  East  Coo^t  at  Kaikoura,  connecting  with  Blenheim  and  Nelson. 

Crown  Lands. 
About  3,0O0/KX>  ocrea  of  Crown  lande  still  remain  unoccupied  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Nelson  District  j  they  consist  principally  of  high  bu*h-countrj,  with 
occaaional  patches  of  good  valley-Uinds,  the  greater  part  being  classed  as  seoond- 
elajs  land.  Of  these,  the  area  open  for  seleition  to  date  compri.^s  2d,06S  ftcret 
of  surveyed  lands«  and  259,550  acres  unaurveyed  lands,  of  which  the  location, 
nature ol  soil,  &o.,  have  been  briefly  described  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
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THE  WESTLAND  LAND  DISTRICT. 
W.  G.  MuKEAT,  Chief  SurTeyor. 
The  West  land  District  occupies  Mie  eentrn!  portion  of  the  western  wnterslied 
of  the  Middle  Island,  joining  Oanterbury  on  the  ea#t  j  its  north  and  soMth 
boundaries  with  Neli^on  and  Otago  being  the  Grey,  Arnold,  and  Awarua  Rivers. 
The  mean  length  is  200  miles,  and  its  average  width  2-1  miles.  The  area  is  4^759 
square  milps,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  tlie  great  central  tnow-clad  mountain 
chiiiu  and  its  out-running  ranges,  intersected  by  narrow  bush-clad  valleys,  and 
■ubsiding  westward  into  undulating  plnlcaiijc,  rivcr-straths,  and  shelving  coa«1s. 

FhyMical  FeaUreM. — Mountain*, 
T))e  great  dividing  range  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  from  Harper'ft 
JPaa*  to  Mount  Aspiring  presents  a  magniBcent  facade  of  snow*  and  ice-cla^ 
tummits,  representing  every  aspect  of  mountain  grandeur,  such  as  spires  and 
bRtrlements  of  rock  protruding  from  ice  and  snow  ^  precipices  of  enornious  height, 
vrith  caioades ;  drifted  expenses  of  snow'&elda,  feeding  glaciers ;  canon e^  and 
ravined  foot-HlU  covered  to  the  top  with  forest, 

Sivert, 

A  few  of  Lhete  lead  from  the  foot-hills,  and  are  of  small  Tolame ;    the  others 

are  snow -born  atreama  deteending  from  the  central  range,  at  first  in  narrow  gorges 

amongst  the  mountains,  but  aprew4iug  widely  on  reaching  the  i?ea*boBrd  country* 

They  are  shallow  shingly  atreams  iu   winter,  but  swift  deep  rivera  in  aummer.     In 
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l4^nnrUi«ni  iViMtrwl  nil  Ihe  larger  riren  mnhndged  ;  wid  iouthward,  ferritf*  «« 
^v^l  un  ttll  tliP  nmin  •ireoin»,  which,  rrom  the  melting  of  the  snow,  are  praciacmtlj 
^^M^ibhlp  f  J\im  8«pteniber  to  January. 

O^itfimlly  ■peaking,  the  whole  of  the   district  it  covered  with  denee  tert^ 
the  •«ii>e»*'Ji  to  tli«  itra#ii-growii  tapf  of  the  high  Tungee,   even  the  gauBt, 
■iiUhi  fiiri^n  being  wropptni  with  eiuberant  foli*fe.     Ihe  Taiieties  of  lre«a 


imUhi  iiirrn  ncing  wrttiipi-u  ni^n  ^aui^i»«v  *w.i-||o.     ah©  Taneties  of  lre«a 
lapmbl;' in*'i»r*hiig  »o  Boil  una  ttUHude.     Kamahi  and  i«ta  are  the  chief 
V  nurf'il  f«^  (Irewuud,  htxI,  e|iread  over  the  whole  countrj,  oonetitote  an 
niflihln  fuppb       Kir»m  »*  ihi*  chief  uulliiig  timber,   ind    thie  also  ia 
,,<.il  rnmi  ihv  neaboiird  !o  the  iiitenor  uplands.     Valuable  Btretchea 
ilfcP  Ufwljinie  depresKioti  of  ihe  coastal  lands,  and  the  #eroe  tuar 
M  .rnit^K  ^^'i'  iinperiihiiblu  »iher*pine.     Clumps  of  black-pine  of  good 
„^  ii«t»k   Hdh,  bUo  mrer  patehes  of  niarkctable  totaraj  whUe  eerrioeable 
r  •,«iitlt^P**d  »l^">«  tJ>i*  Uiiuk*  of  ThL>t  iriUiid  rangei  and  all  over  the  lower  hiUa 
rhi>  (ippir^iiiiiiitf  Hrnt  of   forest  i*quftl»  2,a94,961   acres,  of  wbick 
Hi'iv*  <'i»rr>  timbiT  fit  foi  the*  mwmil!,  und  Ronje  908J85  acKa  dwarfed 


LaJEre#. 

«i|i4««4M%Uf<  Mn\  vnrliid  number  tiro  dotted  over  the  diitrict,  do  two  being 

^llHMjkO»il  ill  i^luintdtL^r  :  com  priding  mountftin  tarns  j  coastal  tidallagoooi  j 

rv^vtT  thvfili  I    di'i'p  111  on  Ti  lain -girt    waters— all   more  or  less  foreat-locked,* 

»y  furm  vf  Itiiwlrhw  bcmity.     In  eoi: j uivction  with  their  effluentt 

nMtcr-wa>ft  for  liglil  truusport  to  udjaceui  dislricts. 

SoOm. 

1  Mpknds  have  a  eoating  of  rich  moulds,  and  this  ccmtinuet 

lioHvjf  timber  land*.     The  nlpine  forest  is  readiJj   cle^rtd, 

I  ihI  nr«ssc»  grow  luiurinntly,  cocksfoot  being  llie  best,  as  it 

-«»      Tlir  K>««r  flanks  of  the  mountnins  hold  a  thinner  soil, 

>  yy\m\ti  lh*i  hrwvjf  lnhour  of  fdUng  j  while  Ihe  lower  heighU 

1  fitted  for  cultivation,     A  margin,  Tarj in g  in  width,  of 

••  thf>  hsses  of  the  hills^  and,  having  a  natural  drainagep 

*  tit  Hgrtcultural  land, 

■Ui^  coaftsl  nndwlntions  and  teriaoee  are  light  loam ■  of 

(    upo»t  lrNn»|H)riiH!   gravels,  the  drifted  accunaulations 

jitrnn^   %rv  ^Ulnle^'U^  "  pakihis,"  or  nalurnl  clearinga, 

iri.u  of  twanipy  InntlA,  with  a  peat j  soil  resting  on 

I  Tumjwirouft  gravrls,  or,  in  a  few  ca«e«,  on  im- 

mat  ions  all  ov<»rljing  loose  drifts.    The  recJama- 

of  1it»f^,  Ks  the  bulk  of  tliem  are  quite  drainable. 

Mer  the  Titers,  strrams,  and  tea* coast,  and  forni 


.^   K    *vM4er» 


,i 


CfiiMfa, 


>  free  from  tlonns  and  foga ; 
I  d,  And   there  is  a  prevaiHug 

v^M"^  nuu^»  mnr  x\;,^mii\  -,7\\m  the  nofth-wcsl  and  north* 
t^Wa  visualU  eoat  the  gftikl  mnges  with  snow,  which. 


nmnlalo  I^COfl^lff  mttt9.  109,8Dt  of  which 

r*^  tW  l^ki»ee^  I  j9^T7t>  aere*,  comprising 

«  %ittte  iBectesstble  to  stock*     Afl 

- 1^  hJUi  «wl  in  tW  tetocna  of  U^e 

the  lifBM  vadetfTcvwitt  of  lbs 


■^gtdNa^  vetdb^afa 
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AgricuUural  Landx. 

Th«  agricultural  lands  rom prise  aume  307,344  aarei  of  forest  and  16^440  ftefe§ 
of  open  atirface,  guch  iLi  ewampi,  graea- grown  nTcr-bcd»  and  fringei^  &c,  Tli«  bulk 
of  these  lands,  when  cleared  of  bufh,  growr  abundance  of  rootHTope,  eepeciallT 
tnmipfl]  which  are  much  uied  for  faltemog  purpoflci  The  even  and  moist  tempeni- 
ture  encoiiragea  t\w  almofit  uninterruptod  growth  of  gra»§  and  clover,  which  are 
▼err  luiuriant,  and  favour  *tock> raising.  Oats  are  al^o  grown  abundantly  for  local 
oonsumption^  and  for  the  most  part  ore  cul  into  chaff.  Year  bjr  jear  the  imports  of 
potatoea,  fruits,  butter,  and  fat  atock  are  decreasing,  owing  to  increased  local  pro- 
daction. 

Means  of  Communication, 

The  dittrict  is  fairlT  well  provided  with  means  of  communication.  The  railwaj 
now  extends  from  Hokitika,  rid  Grey  mouth,  to  Reef  ton,  brancbing  at  Still  waieV 
to  Jackscm,  in  the  Upper  Tcremakau  ;  and  a  further  eictenfion  to  Oiira  is  now 
oonstructed.  Couches  twice  a  week  connect  with  Canterbury,  cid  Arthur's  Paai^ 
and  ply  daily  between  Rosa,  Hokitika,  Kuinam,  Qpcymouth,  and  the  nei|?hbouring 
towns  :  while  once  a  week  a  mail  is  ctnveyed  on  hc>r?eb«ick  south wnrd  to  GillespiaV 
Beach,  and  once  a  fortnight  to  Jii<!kson*s  Bay.  A  stibsidi«*d  steamer  runs  between 
Hokitika  and  the  numerous  southern  ports  as  far  as  Jackson**  Bay,  plyinif  every 
two  months,  thii-*  enabling  settlers  to  obtain  supplies  and  to  ship  their  cattk*  and 
produce  to  market.  The  Q-overiitnent  steamer  al*o  calls  at  Big,  Jackaon's,  and 
Bruce  Bays  on  her  quarterly  trips  from  Dnnedin.  Steamers  also  trade  regularly 
ftetween  Hokitika  and  Grey  mouth,  and  other  part®  of  the  rokmy.  The  Main  South 
Boad,  which  for  many  milea  skirts  the  foot  of  the  main  range,  haj  been  bo  greatly 
improved  of  late  year*  that  tlie  traveUt-r  can  now  ride  comfortably  and  safely  M 
Hoaat  Pass  right  through  into  Otago.  Numerous  bridle^tracks  branch  from  the 
trunk  line  to  Tarious  pointii,  while  the  large  open  river- beds  likewise  give  access  to 
tbo  country  on  either  hand.  From  Jacboa'a  Bay  hot  se- track  a  hare  been  made,  w4 
Caseade  Rirer  and  Barn  Bay,  to  open  up  the  southenimoet  country.  Sundry  eo/», 
Tarying  in  height  from  1,800  ft,  to  over  7»0OO  ft,  leading  down  the  ce^ntral  range, 
haTe  bceti  explored,  mapped,  and  during  the  summer  months  are  crossed  from  time 
to  time  hy  experienced  mountaineerf.  Of  these  depretsions,  the  only  sub^alpiue 
saddle  is  Haast  Pa"5«,  all  thw  others  bping  liable  to  blocks  by  winter  inowf»,  A 
eoacb-road  orer  Arthur's  Pass  and  a  liorse-track  through  Haaiit  Pass  have  been 
made.  Another  bridle-road  is  aUo  in  course  of  construction  across  Whitcombe*s 
Pa^a,  but  between  these  points  no  transinsnlar  road  exiita.  Trackt  have  aluo  been 
eonstrncted  pjinne  easy  access  to  the  Franx  Josef  and  Fox  glaciers,  and  in  the  future, 
aa  popidation  increases,  doubtless  tourist  and  »toplt  tracks*  will  be  *»oii»fcrucfc*d 
along  many  of  the  intervMTiing  routes  From  Okarito  northward  the  district  is  in 
direct  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  colony. 

Marhourt  and  PorU. 

The  harbours  and  ports  of  Weitland  are  the  ftdlowing  i— 

Greymoutht  twenty-four  miles  norf  h-east  of  Hokitika  :  ExtensiTc  harbour workt 
have  been  carried  out  A  breakwater  or  sea-iTall  extends  some  3,392  ft,  seaward  from 
the  mmith  of  the  river  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  north  side  1,125  ft.,  with  internal 
half-tide  training  walls,  the  result  being  an  arerage  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  of 
20  ft.  1 0  in .  at  high  water  and  of  from  8  ft,  to  16  ft.  at  low  water.  Vessels  of  1  .TOO  tons 
can  now  come  along.^ide  thi*  wharf.  'Ihere  is  berthage  accommodation  of  1 ,821  ft», 
with  a  minimum  depth  of  12  ft  to  Ifi  ft,  at  low  water.  The  princips I  exports  are 
gold,  Ltoal,  coke,  and  timber.  The  number  of  Tessels  that  entered  the  port  during  f  he 
Tear  1899  wiiw  :  535  steamers,  tonnage  164,629;  30  sailing  ves^^els,  t^innFige  3,704: 
bfling  a  totdl  tonnage  of  168,333  for  the  year.  The  train  runs  down  the  wharf,  and 
the  eoal-trucks,  specinlly  mftda  for  the  purpose^  are  lifted  and  emptied  into  the 
Teasers  hold  by  means  of  powerful  cranes,  of  which  there  arc  six,  with  capncities  of 
from  \\  tons  to  12  tons,  so  that  every  encouragement  is  given  to  quick  despatch. 
142,627  t-ous  of  coal  and  10,327,**65  superSciul  feet  of  aawn  timber  were  exported 
during  the  year. 
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Hokitikft :  Two  kr»uiin|^-wiiIU  baTe  been  ooiutmctcd,  th«  one  on  tbe  north  ftide 
being  about  2,000  ft.  long,  while  tliat  on  the  south  ii  670  ft.  Th«  bur  is  one  of 
tbifUng  s*nd, and  the  depth  at  high  water  Taries  from  9  ft*  to  15  ft,*  while  in»ide  the 
depth  it  ffom  6  ft.  to  32  ft,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mtle  op  from  the  entrance.  For 
ten  months  out  of  tbe  twelre  the  port  UusutllT  tafe  for  resaeU  drawing  8  ft.  to  10  ft* 
of  water.  The  berthage  space  amounts  to  I'iXK)  ft.,  with  from  18  ft,  to  2S  ft.  of 
water,     Tbe  principal  exports  are  gold  and  tiniber. 

Oltarito,  fifty -fire  mites  south -we«t  of  Hokitika  :  A  bar  harbour,  sometiin«« 
eotnpletelT  blocked  bj  a  high  »and*bank  thrown  up  bjhearj  teas.  When  open,  the 
entrance  is  good,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  10  ft.  There  it  a  small  jetty  about  half 
a  mile  from  tbe  entrance. 

Bruce  Baj,  ninetj^fire  miles  south* west  of  Hokitika:  An  open  road»tead»  well 
sheltered  from  the  south  and  ^outh- westerly  winds  by  Heretaniwha  Point,  wbieb 
juts  out  fully  a  mile  to  tbe  northward.  Good  anchorai^e  in  IS  h.  of  water  oppoaiio 
tbe  Green  Rock,  which  itands  up  out  of  the  water.  Good  boat-landing  with  abore 
winds  on  a  smootli  sandy  beach. 

pAringa  Rirer,  104  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika;  Open  roadstead.  Teaaela 
ooniiug  in  and  out  should  gire  Hauata  Reef  (off  the  north  head)  a  wide  berth. 
There  is  also  a  sunken  reef,  awash  at  low  wator^,  iu  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  a 
dangerous  sunken  rock  just  off  the  ^outli  he«d«  two  or  three  chains  away^  facing  m 
•mall  sandy  bay,  and  right  abreast  of  ibe  trig,  ftt-ation.  Teasels  lie  inside  and  a  little 
to  tbe  northward  of  this  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  ihore,  and  are  quit* 
•afe  with  aoutherly  winds. 

Haast  Rirer,  118  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  A  constantly-sbifttnir  bar  At 
entrance,  which  it  nearly  opposite  and  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Ajhambftt 
Rock.  This  rock  stands  well  out  of  the  water,  and  vessels  entering  can  go  on  either 
side  with  safety.     Arerage  depth  of  water  on  bar  from  6  ft.  to  H  ft. 

Okuru  and  Turnbull  Rirerc,  138  miles  south* west  of  Hokitika  i  These  rirera 
in  just  inside  the  entrance.  Good,  straight  channel ;  average  depth,  8  ft.  to  10  fU 
he  port  {b  well  sheltered  by  Opeii  Bay  Islands,  which  lie  about  three  miles  awaj, 
just  opposite  the  entrance,  bearing  a  trifle  west  of  north.  A  dangerous  reef  lies  abool 
two  mites  and  a  half  from  the  south-west  point  of  the  smaller  island^  and  imm^ 
diately  to  the  north-west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  last-named  poittt  to  the  extreme 
and  of  Jackson's  Head. 

Jackson's  Bay,  153  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  Good  shelter  and  anehom^, 
op'n  only  to  north-east,  with  12  ft.  of  water  within  a  few  chains  of  shore.  Jackson*! 
Head  run»  out  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
•oiUhern  end  of  the  bay.  This  is  tbe  onlj  ocean  harbour  on  the  coaai  of  Wcstland, 
and  could  be  converted  into  a  first-class  port  at  comparatively  small  cost*  No  doubt 
Jttc^kton's  Bay  will  eventually  form  a  great  coal  port,  as  indicaltont  of  coal  are  found 
fVoiu  the  bay  to  Tnuperikaka,  a  distance  of  Ihirty  mites.  Moreover,  the  recent  di»* 
9cv*ty  uf  II  practicable  pass  through  the  main  range,  vid  the  Waiatoto  and  Axjoa 
ltitnr«»  will  make  it  in  ttie  near  future  the  natural  outfet  for  the  I^ke  Wanaka  country. 

Bigi  or  Awarun  Boy,  200  mites  south-west  of  Hokitika  :  At  the  extreme  south* 
Hfll  corner  of  Writland.  An  open  roadstead^  fheltercd  from  east  and  south-weet 
wukU  l  ^4  ft.  of  water  on  south  side  anchorage  and  30  ft.  on  north  side,  just  oppoaite 
C^  W,  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  northerly  winds. 

>«  hafe  also,  in  past  years,  entered  the  Teremakau.Waitaba,  Wataro% 

A  aiatoio,  and   Arawata  Rivera,  all  of  which  have  bar-entraneea.     Tbe 

r  is  likewise  navigable,  though  no  steamer  has  as  yet  been  in  ;  abd  goods 

t«  are  also  land^  at  the  roadsteads  of  Saltwater,  Gillespie's  Beach, 

fCcH'ks, 

Toama, 

A  borough  of  about  1,200  inhabitants  s  ii  a  eoal-mining  centre* 

*    I  ks  are  alao  manufactured.      Bail  way   oommunication  with 

•  n,  and  Upper  Teremakau. 

X.    ,.i{ht  Population,  3,423 ;  the  shipping  port  for  Grey  Valley* 

couyaiuuication  with   Reef  ton.  Upper  Teremakau,  and  Hokitika.     Railwmj 

lUi^  llNindry,  and  quarries.     The  principal  businesa  portion  of  the  town  it 
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built  on  Ntttive  l&Rd,  reiiti  beiug  paid  to  the  Public  Truitee,  who  difltnbtiteft  Ihem 
U>  Nativei  entitled  thereto. 

Kumsrii  i  Borough,  of  1  ^15^0  inhabitBotff.  Thii  is  a  brisk  mining  town,  and  iq 
probahlj  the  largest  liydrttulic'ehiieiiig  mining  centre  in  New  Zeiiknd.  It  ha*  two 
luburbt— Dillmandtownand  Larrikin's— with  popnlationf  o(*1S7  and  162  respectively. 

Hokitika:  Boroitgli.  of  2,433  inhabitants.  Tbia  is  a  prettj  town,  the  political 
capital  of  Wee tl and,  the  port  for  ihipptng  and  centre  of  aupplj  for  a  Dumber  of  little 
townihipflj  and  for  the  whole  district  south  of  Teremakau. 

Ross  :  Borough,  populiklion  750.  A  €leiiD  and  neat  little  town,  the  centre  of  a 
oondderable  mining  district,  with  a  few  good  sluicing  claimii  ou  a  large  scale. 

In  addition  to  tlieabore, there  are  aereral  small  initiing  ee tit rirs,  such  as  Stafford, 
Kanieri*  Waodstoek,  Rimu,  Blue  Spur,  Okarito,  and  Gillespie's. 

Mining  and  Mineraljt. 
The  District  of  Westland  contains  the  greatest  area  of  allufiAl  auriferous  ground 
on  the  West  Coast, 

All  tlie  We«tlaiid  rirers  carrj  more  or  less  gold,  but  the  two  great  golden  rivers 
are  the  Arahura  and  Waiho,  the  bars  and  ripples  to  wbioh  appear  to  be  repbuished 
with  fresh  deposits  of  gold  after  eaeh  flood.  Standing  on  the  suiumit  of  Mount 
Turiwhnte^  the  ancient  beds  of  the  Arahura  can  be  easily  traced  northward  to  the 
Kuraara  and  southward  to  the  Riuiu  diggings.  Similarljr  the  Waiho  has,  in  olden 
ttmes«  Oowed  both  northward  down  the  caurse  of  the  Okarito  Ri1^er  and  southward 
to  the  Omoeroa  Rirer,  the  lateral  terrare«  id  both  directionst  being  well  defined  and 
gold-bearing. 

There  are  three  niatn  gold-bearing  depoitta  in  Weatland  :  the  first,  which  majr  be 
called  rirerine  leads,  run  general  If  wi?«tw&rd.  These  are  ancient  riTcr-beda,  often 
Ijing  at  considerable  elerations,  of  which  the  bulk  has  been  washed  awaj»  learing 
detached  portions,  as  at  Kmnum  and  Riiuu  i  the  second  arc  beaoh  leads,  both  thoae 
along  the  present  coast-liiie,  and  others  running  parallelthereto  at  distancee  TaryiDg 
frotn  one^quarter  to  four  miles  inland,  und  at  leyels  from  a  few  feet  below  to  a  couple 
of  hundred  fetjt  above  sea- lev  el ;  the  third  are  eitensiTe  mafiaes  of  gravel,  Ac*,  ocour- 
ring  in  largf?  i»obted  patches,  as  at  Big  Dam  Hdl«  Huinphrej's  Gullj,  and  Bald 
Hill^  north  of  the  llaast.  These  drifts  nate  all  one  notable  peculiarity,  viz.,  that 
they  inTftriably  coat  the  seaward  faces  of  the  hills,  and  neither  gold  nor  drift  is  to 
be  found  on  the  inland  slopes.  Gold*bearing  fans  from  Mount  Greenland  have  been 
found  at  di  Sere  tit  levels  on  Rosa  Flat,  having  probably  been  deposited  in  de«p  water 
by  sucesaive  land-slides. 

Hydraulic  sluicing  on  a  large  scale  Is  aucoessfully  carrtecl  on  in  various  portiotts 
of  the  northern  district,  and  is  rapidly  being  extended  to  many  other  loxsalltieB. 
Kanieri  Lake  i»  being  re-utilised,  and  tin  abundant  quantity  of  Wftter  is  now  avail- 
able for  the  vluicers  in  the  Kanieri  Valtej.  The  eiten»ion,  now  proposed,  of  that  race 
to  Back  Creek  would  develop  a  very  large  field*  The  tapping  of  the  Aruhura  River 
wilh  when  completed,  enable  the  miners  at  Blue  Spur  to  obtain  an  unfailiog  supply 
of  water,  and  command  a  large  area  of  auriferous  country,  at  present  unworkable 
from  want  of  water  at  a  sufficient  altitude.  Numerous  and  oostly  eipenmentt  have 
been  nmde  with  dredges  of  different  type*  in  the  endeavour  to  work  eoonoiuically  the 
gold-bearing  sandi  which  lie  along  the  sea- beaches  for  a  distance  of  over  I40  miles  i 
but  none  have  proved  a  success  as  yet.  A  considerable  number  of  miners  (black- 
Sanders)  work  on  some  of  these  beaL'hes,  and  seem  to  make  a  fair  living,  many  of 
them  baring  been  so  employed  in  one  neighbourhood  for  over  twenty  years. 

Grold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found  throughout  the  district,  the  most  proiuising 
finds  being  at  Taipo  Range,  Browning's  Paas,  and  Cedar  Creek.  Silver  ores,  associated 
with  gold,  have  abo  been  found,  notably  at  Bangitoto.  Copper  lodes  have  also  be«n 
disoorered  throughout  the  oountry,  the  finest  outcrop  being  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Matakttaki  Range,  with  good  seams  and  beds  of  coal  and  limestone  adjacent. 
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mAkuirit  BAkAiK,  and    Bopkins  Biren,  &t  Lftkei  Ohftu  and  Stunner,    mad 
Springfield  and  MethveD,  tbe  limber  in  the»e  looaHtiei  being  moitlj  natire 
and  near  Oifnrd,  where  the  beech  is  int«rf  perted  with  rimn,  totftra,  roatai.  Ac. 

The  landf  of  Canter burj  maj  be  claused  approximately  a«  foUowi :  Fint  dmas, 
2,046,071  aeres;  lecond  ctaaA,  $,207,173  acre«  ;  third  das*  (barren  land*  and  Ijuida 
of  imall  tftlue),  2,350,801  acre*  :  total,  9,604,045  acret. 
The  dispoBition  of  l&nds  waa  in  1900  »■  foUows  :  — 
L  Crown  land»  dispofled  of  for  ca»h  (including  l&nd  granted 
under  Midland  Eailwaj  Act,  398,475  acreit  but  deduct- 
ing^ landft  repiirchafled  for  settlement — 119,630  acret) ... 
2.  Landi  held  on  deferred  pajmentt 
8.  Lands  held  on  perpetual  lenae  ...  ...  ... 

4,  Land»  held  iia  leasehold  a  in  perpetuilj 
5^  Lands  held  in  occupation  with  right  of  purchase 
6.  Lands  held  as  Tillage- homestead  special   settletDente 
7>  Lands  held  as  small  graaing-runs 

8.  Lands  held  as  grasing-^mt  (on  Cheviot  Estate) 

9.  Pastoral  licenses     ... 

10.  Special-seltlement  aasociatioDS 

11.  Beserres  and  Crown  lands  held  under  temporary  occupa* 

tion  licenses  (area,  91,805  acreii,  included  in  12  and  16)  603 

12.  Area  of  land  reserved  and  granted  under  various  Acta  (eX' 

dusi re  of  Midland  Railway  land,  included  in  1)  ..  ..  777^6^ 

18.  Land  purchased  and  disposed  of  under  Land  for  Settle* 
mentt  Acts  (ineluded  in  4,  7,  10,  and  11  j  696  holders, 
116,468  acres) 

14.  Crown  lands  open  for  selection  ..,  ...  9»0f0 

15.  Crown  li&nds  being  prepared  tor  selection  .,. 

16.  Barren  lands,  and  lands  for  future  disposal        .»,  ...  .„       1.103,840 

Total  ..  ...  ...  2,300       9,604,046 

In  eiplanation,  It  may  be  noted  tliat  No.  1  comprise*  the  freehold  lands  oon- 
Tcyed,  and  that  tenants  of  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5  have  the  right  of  acquiring  the  frvebold, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  tenants  of  Nos.  4,  6,  7»  6«  9,  10.  12,  and  13>  Crown  Uiida 
proper  are  :  14,  open  for  selection  j  16,  being  prepared  for  selection. 

The  Southern  Alps  and  mountains  adjoining  are,  owing  to  their  great  altitiide, 
■ubject  to  disintegration,  and  form  for  the  most  part  roeJcj  barren  wastes. 

The  lower  ranges  and  hills,  the  high  tableUnds^  and  the  light  st^jnj  poriiona  oi 
the  plain  form  the  pastoral  areas. 

In  the  northern  and  southern  districts  and  in  the  great  central  plain  are  the 
agricultural  areas.  This  latter  class  of  land  comprises  rich  alluTtal  tracta  about 
Cmeriot,  Ran^iora,  Kaiapoi,  Lincoln,  Elleamere,  Longbeach,  Temuka,  and  Waimata, 
and  the  splendid  plain<  and  down-lands  which  extend  from  Chenot  t<t  thm 
Waitaki. 

Batiks  Peninsula,  where  the  soQ  is  of  a  rich  volcanic  nature,  though  excaedio^j 
hill  J,  has  alluvial  areas  in  the  Tallejs  and  about  the  baji. 

Pastmra^9  and  Cropt. 

Below  a  certain  level,  the  mountainous  and  hillj  regions,  and  the  high  upland 
country  in  the  western  and  northern  part,  are  corered  by  native  grasses,  with  ma 
admixture  of  Knglioh  forage-plants  where  the  character  of  the  soil  and  other  circum- 
stances are  favourable. 

The  pasturage,  which  is  very  suitable  for  sheep* farming,  is  taken  full  adranta^ 
of  by  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  by  freeholdera. 
Thelight  stony  portions  of  the  plain  also  contain  native  grass  lands,  well  adapted  to 
merino  sheep*  * 
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oner  liilli,  downj,  ind  better  kinds  of  plain -country  have  been  widelj 
and  have  proved  well  fitted  for  the  production  both  of  cereEls  und  of 

I  ehief  crops  grown  in  Cutiterburj  Proviticiiii  Diitrict  are  whentj  oaU,  b*irl*»j» 
f%pe,  clover-  and  f^rait-  ieedi ;    while   amongst  other  oropi  produced  are 
,  bean»,  n\&ugoIde,  beet,  carrot s,  and  potatoes. 
fihe  cereal  I,  wheat  is  the  most  largelj  |frowji»  and   wa*  for  many  yeara  a 
Mm  of  export.    In  the  leaaoxi  1899- 1900  the  area  under  crop  for  tbreahing  waa 
|lCire«,  yielding  an  average  of  29  buebela  per  acre,  or  5,304,,50B  buaheU  in 
1  to  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  the  whole  yield  for  the  colony* 
also  are  very  auccesafully  grown,  the  figures  for  the  aame  period  being 
,  which  yielded  4,&93,740  buaheb  j  or  an  average  of  36  bushels  per 
'  one-third  of  tlte  total  yield  for  the  colony. 

of  tuperior  quality  i»  also  produced,  the  figures  being  18,060  acres, 
buabela  :  average  per  acre*  33  bushels  ^  or  nearly  I  wo- fifths  of  total  yield, 
hteede  are  abundantly  grown,  cocksfoot  mainly  on  the  splendid  Banks 
Otintry,  and  ryegrass  througbout  the  land  diitrict. 

lif  which  yield  crops  of  excellent  quality,  were  grown  in  1899-1900  on 
1 5  turnips  and  rape  were  grown  on  202,776  acres,  and  the  oombined 
•crops  grown,  including  rje^  peths,  beans^  mangolds,  beet,  carrote,  and 
11, 44-1  acres.  The  area  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  for  fodder  was 
The  area  ploughed  and  laid  down  in  English  grasses  was  1,419,466 
Ksown  lands  comprised  350,405  acres.  The  total  area  under  crop  wai 
«,  and  the  area  broken  up  but  not  in  crop,  14,249  acres.  Planialions, 
I  of  pnvate  gardeni,  occupied  an  area  of  2l!,S74  acres.  The  aggregate  area 
!  and  market  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards  over  quarter  of  ad  acr^  in 
\  7^471  acres. 

^  pastoral  and  agricultural  landa   provide    gniaing  and  fodder  for  a  large 
*  or  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  other  stoclc.     Of  late  yeam  the  value  of  tna 

I  been  much  enhanced  and  the  carrying- capacity  thereof  greatly  increaAed 
Hater'face  system,  which  supplies  water  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 

r  areas,  and  enables  the  country  to  he  occupied  in  smaller  holdings  than 
iriae  be  possible. 
I  following  table  shows  the  extent,  cost,  and  other  particulars  regarding  the 

>  system  in  the  several  counties  in  1900 ;— 


Am  onnt  of 

K      ^®*^ 

MUM 

of 
Baoes. 

Total 

Cost  per 

Acre 
watered.^ 

Water 
distributed 

Annual  Charge  for  Use  of 

'y-     watered. 

Govt. 

every 
Twenty-foiir 

Water. 

Hours, 

Acres, 

£ 

fl. 

d. 

Gal. 

326,388 

1,099 

70,616 

4 

4 

80,940,960 

8b.  4d.  to  £1  5s.  per  100 
aores. 

era 

686,000 

1,280 

33,600 

1 

H 

86,000,000 

About  £3  per  mile  of  race. 

• 

71.212 

260 

9,010 

2 

6* 

29,520,000 

About  7d.  per  acre,  includ- 
ing a  rate  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest 
on  loans,  and  a  rate  for 
maintenance. 

i^ 

85,700 

167 

8,125 

4 

7 

8,600,000 

Eacea  are  maintained  by  an 
annual      charge     on     the 

▼alne  of  landa  watered. 

sheep  in  the  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury,  in  April,  1899,  numb'** 
I     In    November,  1899,    there   were    47,104   horsea,   89,242  cattle 

igft. 
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THE    CANIERBUEY    LAND    DISTRICT. 

Sidney  Wbetmut,  Chief  SurTeyor. 

Boundaries — Phsfxical  Features. 

The  Ltnd  District  of  Cimterburj  iM>nipnfle«  the  t^pntml  portion  of  the  MtddJe 
Iplnndi  UTid  lies  between  the  Coiiwaj  River,  Barefell  Pass,  tind  Mt.  Franklin  on  the 
northward  j  the  Speiieer  Mounttiiii^.  Trftvem  IVftk,  Mt.  Barron,  the  Aniuri,  Hoj>e, 
and  Huriiiiui  PaJnea,  the  iunimit  of  the  Southfrn  Alpi,  iind  fclie  western  watershed 
of  the  Hirer  Hopkins  and  Lake  Ohan  on  the  we  it  ward  ;  the  Rifera  Ohau  and 
Wiiitaki  on  the  southward  j  and  the  South  Pacific  Oeean  on  the  eaatward.  It  1im 
hetween  (lOiKh  latitvidei  42**  5'  and  -U"  55',  and  eaut  hmgiludea  169*^45'  and  173"  ZQ', 
The  length  of  the  district  north-eatt  and  south-weet  It  ab^ut  220  milea  j  the  breadth 
W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  from  tlie  aurainit  of  thi*  Alps  to  the  •ea,areroge«  seveutj  mileB. 
TIte  aea-board  has  a  length  of  about  300  inilo«,  eonsistiug  geuemllj  of  low*lyiiig 
beaches,  broken  by  the  projection  eastward  of  Banks  Peninsala,  which  contains  the 
only  large  natural  harbour».  That  portion  of  the  dittrict  whix4i  front*  the  ocean 
between  the  Asblej  and  Opihi  Risers  is  tlat  land,  about  2|5O0|O00  acres  in  ext«tii; 
north  and  south  of  those  Umita  the  plain  la  int«rtper»ed  with  undulating  and  billy 
<roantrj. 

Thif  great  plain  itnetcbea  weatwurds,  riaing  and  merging  into  down»  and  hilli, 
which  again  extend  westward  and  merge  mto  the  Southern  Alps  and  the  ojf»hoot« 
therefrom,  B&nka  Peninsula,  which  Ims  an  urea  of  ftbout  250,000  &erci,  is  wholly 
composed  of  ridgea  and  hillii,  deeply  intersected  bj  basins  and  gullies,  the  result  of 
Tf»lcanic  action. 

The  Southern  Alpft»  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  i»]nndt  are  »  continuous 
chain  of  mountains^  with  a  auecessiou  of  mngiiilicetit  peaks,  attaining  their  culmi- 
nating point  in  Mount  Co(ik,  or  Aorangi,  12,349  ft.  above  sea*lerel ;  there  arc,  besidaa, 
nnmetxiua  peaks  ninging  in  altitude  between  7,000  ft,  and  10,000  fb.  Offshoote, 
eitendiDg  to  great  distances  eastward  and  south-easlwnrd  from  the  main  rangei 
attain  eleTatious  of  6,000  ft.  to  9»0OU  ft.  On  the^e  mountain -ran  gee  are  numerom 
and  eitensii^e  gliwjien,  from  which  emaimtea  the  riter-sjetem  of  the  dialrict,  com- 
prising the  Waiftu-ua,  about  lOO  miles  in  length  j  Hurunui,  85  miles  j  Waimakariri, 
90  miles ;  Rakaia,  85  mile« ;  Ashburton,  61  miles ;  Rangitftta,  74  mile« :  the 
Waitaki  and  its  main  feeders,  140  ntih'S.  These  rivers  rush  down  jfrom  the 
mouutuin-gorgcs,  tlirougb  the  intervening  ranges  and  hills,  and  traTerse  the  pLaiiii 
to  the  sea.  The  channels  on  the  plains  are  shallow,  and  extend  in  some  insUnoct 
GTer  a  mile  in  width. 

These  riTere  se^rre  as  outlets  for  a  portion  of  the  Lake  fljstera  of  the  Middlo 
Island,  Lake  Sumner  being  connected  with  the  Hurunui,  Lakes  Coleridge  and 
Heron  with  the  Hdkaii^,  and  the  Mackenzie  Country  lakfi« — Tokapo,  Pukaki,  and 
Obau — with  the  Waitaki.  Another  intporlant  lake  if  that  known  m  Lake  EUcemep«, 
west  of  Banks  Peninsula  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  shingle^spit 
only  5  chains  across  at  one  pointy  through  which,  at  certain  seaeoTiji,  the  flood  wal^rt 
force  a  channel  to  the  sea. 

Climate, 

The  climate  of  Canterburj  js  well  suited  to  European*.  It  resembles  that  of 
OTfiat  Britain,  but  on  the  plains  is  far  more  equable,  the  mean  daily  rar^ge  of 
temperature  being  1710*  Fahr.  Observations  taken  at  Lincoln  (fourteen  railos  from 
Chnatchurch)  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  ending  December,  1892,  give  the  following 
roiultfl  :  Baromet<,'r,  reduced  to  32  Fahr.  and  sea-Ie^rcl,  3006  in.  i  mean  inaiJmum 
daily  temperature,  61  47*^ ;  mean  minimum  daily  i4»mperature,  43*27*  j  mean  averaga 
temperature,  62'37*,  The  eitremcs  of  temperature  were  92°  and  22°  Fahr.  The 
rainfall  for  the  same  pcTiod  averaged  26'809  in.  per  annum,  the  extremes  being 
S&'2S7iii.in  1886  and  14  836  in.  in  1S90.  The  ftTcrage  annual  number  of  days  ou 
which  rain  fell  was  123,  the  extremes  being  149  in  1887  and  9a  in  1891.  Snowfalla 
are  rerj  light  on  the  ^iluins,  but  in  the  higb  uplands  the  climate  is  muuh  colder  and 
more  soTere.    The  changes  of  weather  and  temperature  are  sudden,  calma  and  galesp 
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rain  and  suDshiTie,  heat  and  pold  alt^rnatmiEr,  The  preTaiting  winds  are  north-raat, 
BOiiiih-wett,  And  north-west-- the  lait  a  hot  wind.  The  dinmte,  tut  a  whole,  14 
flplendidl^  health j»  hraoing,  and  moat  etijo^able. 

Foundation  and  SeUUmeiU. 

Ttie  district  wa«  occupieflp  in  the  first  initance,  bv  sett  lew  ienfc  out  hj  th« 
Oanterburj  AeLiociation,  which  wai  formed  in  1848,  and  incorporated  by  Rojal 
Charter  in  1949,  ender  the  auspices  of  prominent  men  in  England,  inclucliog  the 
Arcbbiahop  of  Cant4?rburj  and  Lord  LjLlelton.  The  atep  was  not  taken  iinHl  aft^r 
dno  inquirv  as  to  the  mo#fc  •uttable  part  in  which  to  estabtiah  a  settlement.  Captain 
(afterward*  Sir  Q^eorge)  Qrej,  at  that  time  Governor,  reeommended  tin*  Wairarapa, 
hnt  it  wai  finally  decided  to  take  o?er  from  the  New  Zealand  Compony  a  tract  of  the 
Canterbury  Plains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Cooper.  Captain  Thomae,  the  agent 
of  the  a«»ociaiion,  who  had  advised  the  selection ^  euperintended  the  aurTeys  and  the 
preparations  for  receiving  intending  settlers.  Tlie  original  intention  of  the  founderi 
was  that  the  jwttlement  *»hould  he  independent  and  complete  in  itself,  and  should 
embrace  only  such  persons  aa  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  were 
approved  of  by  the  aAsoeiation.  This  wa«  frustrated  by  the  influi  of  numbers  of 
persona  of  all  elaeses  and  beliefs.  The  first  body  of  emigrants  arrived  at  Port 
Cooper  on  tlie  16th  December,  1550*  and  the  settlement  remained  under  the  control 
of  tlie  aseociation^  a»  direct'cd  by  a  rommittee  of  management  in  England,  and  under 
the  aetire  personal  euperviaion  of  Mr,  John  Robert  God  ley,  until  1853^  when  the 
whole  of  Canterbury  became  a  province  of  New  Zealand  by  the  provisions  of  **  The 
Constitution  Act,  1852." 

Thenceforward  the  control  of  the  settlement  w«a  vested  in  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Provincial  Council-  The  6rftt  Superintendent  was  Mr.  James  Edward 
FitzGeraldj  who  held  office  till  1857 1  he  waa  followed  in  Hnccesaion  by  Mr.  Wdliam 
Sefton  Moorhouse,  1867-1863:  Mr.  Samuel  Bealey,  1863-18611  j  Mr.  Moorbouse 
again  till  1868  j  and  Mr.  Willium  Rolleflton  tiD  the  abolition  of  the  provineee  in 
1876,  when  the  district  came  directly  under  the  control  of  the  General  Government. 

Inierf^al  CommuniecUion. 

In  no  part  of  New  Zealand  are  the  means  of  communication  better  than  in 
Canterbury.  The  natural  faeilities  of  the  country  have  been  abundanlly  aupple- 
mented  by  railways  and  rctads.  Tayttelt^jn.  the  chief  port,  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Chrifttchnroh,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole  district.  From  Christchuroh  the 
main  line  extends  northwards  to  Culrerden.  a  distiince  of  69  miles  ;  southward  the 
muin  trunk  line  run*  to  Waitaki,  l»8f  miles.  Tbe*e  lines  tap  and  serve  the  whole 
ooaatal  diatrtct,  and  the  lands  adjoinii^g  on  the  western  side.  As  feeders  to  these 
trunk  lines,  eif^ht  branch  lines  have  been  con«tructed  westward,  and  two  linet 
saubh-eaatward  ;  the  former,  in  most  i^ndtannesj  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  hilk. 

Combined  with  the  railway  system  is  a  complete  network  of  main,  district,  and 
subsidiary  roads,  extending  into  all  parts  of  Canterbury.  The  total  lengtfi  of  rail- 
ways is  455  rnOes,  and  the  roEids  probably  exceed  10,000  miles  in  the  aggregate. 
The  completion  of  this  splendid  ayslem  is  due,  partly  to  the  foreeight  of  the  original 
settlers,  partly  to  the  exertions  of  the  Provincial  Government,  and  partly  to  the 
railway  and  public-works  policy  of  the  lata  Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

Qeolagical  Formation, 

According  to  Sir  James  Hector,  the  main  western  ranges  are  oompo«ed  of  Upper 
PalieoEoie  rocks,  having  at  their  ba«e  extensive  plains  of  Tertiary  flu  via  tile  forma- 
tioUi  with  occasional  protruding  ridge«  of  Upper  Mesoioic,  forming  low  mountain- 
ranges  subordinate  to  the  main  axis.  Banks  Peninsula  consists  of  basic  volcanic 
rocks. 

Arext^  Nature ^  and  Difpo»Uio»  of  Landg. 

The  area  of  the  Canterbury  Land  District  is  9^604,046  acrps,  of  which  the 
estirnatrd  area  of  forest  land  is  516,030  acres.  Forest-landi  are  found  in  Banlcs 
Pemn«ula  and  in  the  Mount  Peel  and  Waimate  district«f  where  the  timber  coa^ist^ 
ohieflj  of  rimUt  totara^  and  matai ;  at  the  souroes  of  the  Waiau-uai  Ajhlej,  Wai- 
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i^liitdiivul  «'f  iUti  g'Mit  cnfuiAeriftg  work  ti  dae  to  the  kHm  ' 
'Vitil«u«  iii  timl  limit  HupnH II Undent  of  the  Pmrinee*  Hivr  ' 
I't   Intt**  l>t»t*fi  rr>h»nc«d  li^  r»rUiiietion  «nd  " 

I    nijrj  l,4(»0ft.  it*  i«»gth  rtBtpediTelj.i 
1^  Alioui  107  ocrea  ;  long  kngtlie  of  mhrnaiM 

»t  i»i)4  4 ((•  htr  %hip9ti\t  to4/X)  ton*;  Aiiti  »  <    ~ 

u  h»j>  ihmI  \nAiom  HZ  ft.,  find  46  ft,  retpectiTelj^  iJie  4 

,,    ,.,li  I  in»t)«|-f^<l  *»ill*   miM^hincnr  fcOfi  ftJl  rcqui«t««  for  lef 

^hi   ihi\    tHM   (ii^rllt  ii)iiji|tii<l«i  ili<»  ft[iaoiotu  whuj-re*  end 

uis  Uh|)«i.  nimi!iiif«"i>,  AMtl  ttjipliuiiraa  Are  «T»il»Mo  throa^iout,  whack 

t  miliiiitllittf  |irfMiii(*«ibltt  both  bjtUjr  iLnd  b;  nigbt.     Am  ui  tndicvtioii  of  1 

<  11414b  tiinU  wtllf  Pit  iha  fKirt,  it  may  he  noted  tbai  ibr  tht  y^ 

^    ItlUll,    llifi    hM|iuH«    worn    viilurtl  \l   £1,550,702   kod   tlie   exportt   it 

l^lut  liiMii  itMlri*  on  Irhtt  Hitlv  of  1I10  range,  the  •tT«<eU  betng  ffBerallj 

\,\  ■MJIil  •Uii4t<  liiiibliiifiii ;    And  a  bnekgrouiid  of  grveo  npim  end 

<  |i»  Dm^  wholit  It  I'linniiiniy^  niiil  |)h  t  llti  pque  ftppeanuicc'.     The 

t  noiit  MTti'tiwri  wt4li>  oTi  th<<  Cliri*ichtirch  gide  of  the  biUe.     T^ 

.    II  biidb'  iriMk  ovt^r  the  mnge*  tind  &  eornege-road  rid  Saauicr* 

liif»iiii|int  by  forliUiiitionii  tiitd  batteries  on  Ripe  lelend  end  tlie 

ihiHoii  ill  iHini  WM  4,020,  with  825  houAei. 

I  bint  h«wo  ill  imporlencft,  ii  nilutiled  on  tbe  ooest  end  tmilwej* 

•nhiin'h    (!(>'>  niilenj   iitid    JHiiiodiii    (131   mile*)*     The   boand* 

li   vvrrit  i'*te!i(lril  in  ]WH,  vhe  Mimafed  aree,  including  towaJ 

kiNI  luroi*      It    hivi   II  Will  conn Iruoted    artifictiil    h»rboar»    the 

i^'-ji  t^»U^^^**'»d  '"♦  *b*«  iiKni^dltural  ami   piiutorftl  dieitrinti  of  GeraJdir^e,  Timentf 

'    vv-M,,kt,,       11, ♦!  htiirboiir  in  eiioloufnl  by  n  breakwutur  built  of  block*  of  ooup  , 

I     i\w  North   Molo  -aiiiHe  from  tko  «hore  e  querter  of  m\ 

ihhI  mtpiidd  tMintttrly  to  &  poiiit  3^50  fL  from  tbe  breekf 

11  r<0  rtiM'»»».     During  tbi'  year  unded  March  31,  1900,  the  »« 

Uvvi%  Will  i;it!*l,ia7   iitnl  of  prtjduee  exported   £944.492, 

,      1^  iUn*i«r'd  on  rottitm  bttb  overliKikuig  the  «ea.      Tbe  strtfete 

i.iddi«    iMul  I'tMiiiiu'riiid  builitingd,  ehurcbt^fl,  and  private  hou 

1   *  H'  NiMiii*ly   IniiH  of  Moiit^.     The  diief  iodudtries  are  me 

]oi^,  Ar.     TKv  lowB  hfi«  a  good  higb-pref*aure  weter-] 
\    '^1  llniirtdt'  nrntU  with  the  ^urroundiag  dialricle,  nod  by" 
,   10  Ibr  Mnokcnxio  Country  aud  Mount  Cook.     Tbe  papa> 
sHth  l,lV*ii  iiihahdc'd  hou«e«. 

.niiH'bury  tbe  folhiwing  <i<«Berve  mention  ;  Rangiore,  popa 
M.4<«  (wiMilr  mil  TO  from  ChriBlehurcit  bv  northern  line 
lie  oiH    (lui^  ferming   ix>untrjr,  and  posaeasee  tufuiu* 
uilli,  flour  nidi,  and  hrewerj.     Tbe  town  and  Deigh* 

IHHiiiUiion   2aKK>,  about  fourteen   milet  &0DI 

>  ;\y  iiiu\  hc«  in  a  rich  farming  country,  rendered 

I  Ml  eitent  and  Tariotj  of  plantations   and   gardens. 

•«  <ndn«trir«,  ineludiufi  ham-  and  baeon-eujifig.  eiaw- 

^i«  W\irk».     Brr«  aJto  i*  the  famed   KaiApoi 

whrn  tfiide  i*  bri#lt.     The  Waimakariri  if 

tbe  ti>wii. 

M  a  napuklion  of  ^100,  with  400  boueitt, 

OD  ine  iOHlheni  trunk  line.     It  ia  a  well- 

^^N«iMilte«i*giwrodt  end  gard^nn.    It  owe* 

V  u».  tKe  i(intiimd&&|  country  being  well 

^•e,  mmA'fTtttmt  erork»,  a  eerdial- 

^roolkm-itiiE.  brick  ««>rkik,  Jbr. 

4  w^  IW  Wiihi  RJTer»  ib«r  milee  from 

\\m  eMiAli-wMi  horn  CHnneliiireii.     It  tan 

%  f  f«  -le**  fa««ei«if  diilfi^  tad  Iim  e  beitttifid  park  4 
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Temuka*  eightj-eighi  milet  from  CIiTiaU;hurcb,  on  the  Boutbem  raDway'Uae,  ia  a 
wdl'built  town,  with  jjood  agricuiiural  kiid»ll  round.  It  po«»e«8ei  three  floar-miU*, 
m  butter-  and  cbeeM-faclorj,  brewery,  foundry,  feUiuongery  and  paper-mill.  There 
is  a  bettutiful  park  tind  domain.     The  population  of  the  borough  b  1,550  puraoni, 

Waimate,  population  1,500,  ia  iituated  on  the  Waibao  Forks  Railway,  about 
four  miles  from  Studhulme  .Tunoiioii,  *ome  111  mile^  from  both  Christchurch  and 
Bunt^din.  This  txjwu  is  the  centre  for  an  eitenaive  back-country,  and  &  aplendid 
kgrieultiiral  area.  It  owpb  its  origin  to  the  aawmill  industry  of  the  Waimate  huili* 
Indu»tri«9  i  saw-milling,  flour* milling,  ito. 

Akaroa,  population  630,.  situated  on  the  noble  harbour  of  that  name,  wm 
founded  in  1840,  in  the  Brat  instance  by  the  French.  It  ia  a  quiet,  picturesque  little 
place,  much  patroniaed  by  Cliriatchurch  re»identi  and  other*  as  a  »ummer  reaort 
and  watering* place.  It  waa  here  that  Captain  Stanley  hoisted  the  British  flag  on 
11th  August,  1840,  when  he  took  potaesaion  of  the  Middle  Island  on  behalf  of  th© 
Crown,  fore  stalling  the  French  by  a  few  hours  only.  A  auitable  obelisk  commemo- 
rating this  e?ent  haa  recently  been  erected  on  the  spot. 


THE  OTAGO  LAND  DISTRICT. 
J.  P,  Maitlaku,  Comoiiaaioner  of  CrowB  Land*. 
JoBOi  Hay,  Chief  Surveyor. 
Boundaries  and  Area. 
The  Otago  Land  District  liea  betwef!n  tlie  44lh  and  47th  parallels  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  extends  from  167**  20'  to  171°  10'  of  east  longitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Canterbury  Land  District ;  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  ocean } 
on  the  west   and  soulh  by  the  Waikawat  Moloreta»  Slopedown,  Waikaka,  Chatt^ni 
Wendon,  Waikaia,  Gap,  Rookysidej  and  Kingston  Surrey  Diitricts^  the  weatern  and 
•outhern  shores  of  Lake  Wakafipu,  the  Mid-Wakatipu,  Marora,  SwintoUt  Eglinton, 
Arran,  and  Doon  Siirrej  Distrieta,  and  a  straight  line  from  the  north-cast  corner  of 
the  latt-inentioned  district  to  the  nearest  arrn  of  George  Sound,  and  by  George 
Sound  to  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north-wi'^at  by  the  ocean  to  Big  Bay. 

The  district  measures  about  160  miles  from  Milford  Sound  on  the  west  coast  t^ 
Waikouaiti  Bay  on  thy  east  coast,  and  the  aauie  distance  from  north  to  south.  lU 
ftrea  is  9,483,800  acres. 

PkyHcal  Descriptian, 

The  country  generally  ia  mountainoue,  the  highest  land  being  to  the  north-westt 
and  culminating  in  Mount  Aspirin g»  9,960  ft.  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 

The  west  coast  mountains  are  retnarkahly  rugged  and  grand  ;  and  of  the  thir- 
teen sounds  that  pierce  this  coast,  three  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Otago  Land 
Biatrict,  the  remaining  ten  being  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Southland  District. 
These  three  are  Milfor^l  Sound,  Bligh  8ound,  and  George  Sound.  Milford  Soundp 
though  only  eight  miles  in  length,  contains  some  of  the  grandest  soeuery  in  the 
world  ;  and  fourteen  miles  inland  from  ita  head  is  the  great  Sutherland  Waterfall* 
1,^04  ft.  high,  posaibly  the  highest  waterfdl  known.  Bligh  Sound  ia  smaller  than 
Milford,  and  not  nearly  su  interesting  ;  hut  George  Sound  ia  larger,  and  very 
picturesque. 

A  tourist  track  has  been  opened  from  the  head  of  Te  Anau  Lake  to  Milford 
Sound,  and  a  practicable  route  has  also  been  discovered,  and  a  track  formed,  from 
the  north-west  arm  of  the  middle  fiord  of  Te  Anau  Lake  to  the  head  of  George 
fl<»und. 

Te  Anau  Tmok.— A  guide  works  on  thia  track  from  Deoember  to  April.  H& 
carries  a  fortnightly  mail  between  Lake  Te  Anau  and  Milford  Sound,  and  also  meeta 
each  tri|j  of  the  '*  Waikare/*  There  is  ample  ttccommodation  for  tourists  who  wish 
to  make  the  journey  in  short  stages,  as  there  are  huts  erected  at  six  diflereut  plaeee 
OB  the  track. 
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For  nearlj  one  hundred  miles  inl&Qd  from  th©  west  cfw»i  the  country  ia  Tcry 
mountftiDOiis,  but  at  n  cUtUnce  of  lixtj  or  seTODty  miles  from  the  sontb*«&Bt  coAtt* 
Line  it  begins  to  get  graduaUy  lower,  talcing  the  form  of  rolling  hills  and  dowoA 
along  the  »ea-shore. 

Rivtr*  and  Laket, 
The  largeet  rirers  ar«  the  Clutbaf  Taieri,  and  Waitaki :  the  firtt^aamed  dniioi 
Ltkltes  Wakatipii,  Wanaka,  and  Hawea;  the  last,  Lakt^s  Ohau,  Puk&ki,  and  Tekapo, 
in  the  Canterhurj  District.  Te  Anau,  the  Inrgest  lake  in  the  Middle  Island,  lies 
partlj  in  the  Otago  and  p&rtlj  in  the  Southland  District.  The  dimeasiotis  of  these 
lakes  are  as  follaws : — 


Lakes. 

'          Miles. 

1 

Oeneral  Breadtb 
in  MUea. 

Area  in 
Square  Mflea. 

Sea-level  in 

Pe«t. 

T(«  Anaa 

38 

lto6 

132 
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Wakatipu 

60 

I  loH 

lU 

1,060 

Wanaka 

29 

1  toa 

76 

9m 

Hawea 

19 

3 

4H 

l,06t 

Ohau 

11 

1  ro3 

23 

1.7«) 

Puk&ki 

U 

2|  to5 

31 

1,586 

Tekapo 

1            ^^ 

ItoSi 

m 

2,d26 

These  lake*  are  sitnatad  in  mountainoiis  country  ;  thej  are  of  glacial  origin,  and 
ikll  jeTj  d*ep. 

The  Glutha  River  it  the  largest  in  New  Zeal  an  d,  and  is  estimated  to  diaebm^ 
orer  1,000^000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  It  has  a  rapid  current,  but  is  narigable  tot 
■mall  steamers  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  it»  mouth.  Ttie  Waitaki  is  not  a 
navigable  rirof.  For  some  serenteen  milea  from  its  mouth  the  Taieri  RtTer  is 
a:^ected  bj  tides^  which  run  up  one  branch  into  Waihcla  Lake»  and  up  the  other 
braoL4^  as  far  as  Allaut0n  (Q-r«ytown), 

There  it  a  small  steamer  on  Waihola  Lake^  and  another  on  the  Taieri  Rirer  at 
Henley.  During  Itie  summer  seaaoa  both  run  ereursion  trips  io  the  mouth  of  the 
river  when  required.     The  distance  in  each  caw  is  about  eight  miles. 

Flaitu. 

There  are  some  considerable  areas  of  tolerably  level  land  in  the  interior,  tha 
largest  being  the  Maniototo  PiainSf  the  Idaburn,  Manuherikia^  and  Upper  Clulha 
Valleys.  Their  dimeuiions  are  approximately  ae  follows  :  Maniototo  Plains,  lengthy 
twenty*eight  miles  ;  average  breadth,  ten  miles  ^  Idaburn  Valley,  tfrenty-fire  milM 
by  four  miles  j  Mauuhorikia  Valley,  thirty -five  miles  by  four  miles  ;  Upper  Clutha 
Valley,  thirty-three  miles  by  live  mil^A. 

The  Taieri   Plain,   nearer  the  coa^t,  ift  about  the  same  aise  as  the  IdabtinL^_ 
Valley,  and  is  very  fertile.     Other  plains  are  the  Waitaki  in  the  north,  the  ^oIeO^^H 
mairiro,  the  Strath -Taieri » the  Tapanui,  and  the  fertile  Inch-Clutha,  Ijing  betwMQ^^| 
the  two  branches  of  the  Clutha  Hirer,  and  consisting  entirely  of  alluTial  deposit. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  low  country^  chiefly  rolling  downSf  on  the  south-weit 
aide  of  the  Outha  near  the  sea. 

ForettM, 
The  forest-land  lies  mostly  along  the  sea  coast,  the  largoet  area  of  bush  being 
Tautuku  Forest,  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  miles  in  breadth*  The 
western  part  of  this  forest  is  in  the  Southland  District.  The  other  principal  forest 
areas  are  in  the  following  loealities,  vHi. :  north  of  Dunedin,  east  of  the  Tapanut 
mountainSi  in  the  upper  ralley  of  Ihe  Walkata  Riirer,  and  towards  the  north-wesi 

OOftSt. 

The  forests  of  Otago  contain  a  large  Tariety  of  useful  timber,  both  hard  and 
softwood  ;  some  being  sui  table  for  building  purposes,  while  other  varieties  are  highlT 
anumimtel^  and  much  prised  for  cabinet- work. 
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Buildinff  Sfonei. 

Building-ftoi^ei  of  good  qualitj  are  faund  in  TariauB  places  throughout  OUgo. 
Tbe  Port  Cbalmers  qua  me »  afford  an  iiieihaustible  supply  of  blueatone,  a  baaaUio 
•tone  of  great  hmrdDeBi  and  dumbilitj;  and  tbe  ueiglibourbood  of  HLndon  furniahea 
s  bluestone  of  superior  qyalitj.  A  hard  freeatone  of  eicellent  quality  ia  found  at 
Waikawftj  wbere  thoro  is  a  larf^e  bill  of  it  close  to  tbe  water*»  edge.  Blocks  of  Tery 
ffreat  bIjeo  can  be  obtained.  There  ]«  also  a  freestone  of  9U|ierior  quality  on  the 
late  Hon.  VV\  J.  M.  Larnacb's  property  on  tbe  Peninsula.  A  dense  durk  granite  is 
obtiitnable  on  Buapiike  Island ;  Bpceimenp^  botli  t«oled  and  polished^  may  be  seen 
in  tbe  base  and  pilawtors  of  the  now  government  Life  Insurance  Buildings  at 
Dunedin.  A  soft  white  building -Btone  —  tbe  well-known  Oamaru  ]ime«tone^ — i« 
found  in  largo  quantities  along  the  rail  way -line  neap  OamarUf  from  whenc*  a  good 
deal  is  exported  to  other  parte  of  New  Zealand  and  to  tbe  neighbouring  colonie*. 
A  similar  kind  of  stoue  ia  found  at  Otekaike,  about  two  miles  from  the  raiJwaj- 
Blation,  and  it  m&y  be  interesting  to  note  tbat  during  the  years  1891-93  about  3,000 
tons  of  stone  were  sent  from  the  Otek&ike  quarries  to  form  tbe  faeingn  of  the  Mel* 
bourne  Fish -market. 

Limeaione  f&r  Burning, 

Limestone  ia  found  in  the  following  places  :  Oamaru,  Otekaike,  Otepopo^  Wai- 
hetnoj  Maniototo  Plaint,  Waikouaiti,  Lower  Harbour,  Peninsula^  Waihol&i  Millburn, 
and  Wakatipu. 

The  Millburn  Lime  and  t'ement  Company  burn  large  quantitie*  of  lime  at  their 
Millburn  works,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  nil  part-s  of  Otago^  for  building  porposeti 
gaaworka,  &o*  lb  is  alao  largely  used  in  farming,  and  the  productirenesd  of  the 
TokotM&iriro  Flaiii  has  been  greatlj  increased  of  late  years  by  its  application  to 
tbe  soil.  Large  uemenb-works  belonging  to  the  same  company  bare  been  open 
for  some  J  ears  on  tbe  reclaimed  land  m  Ot*go  Harbour^  near  Dunedin.  The 
cement  manufactured  at  these  works  is  considered  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  best  imported,  and  is  largely  used  in  building  and  other  oonitryctire  works. 


Coal  and  Lignite, 

Ko  Srst'Claas  eoals  hare  yet  been  diacoTered  in  Otago  suitAble  for  ocean-going 
iteamsliips.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  distrirt  and  in  part  of  Southland  thin 
seams  of  coal  of  &  bituTtiioous  oharaoter  exist,  but  so  far  notliing  of  a  commercial 
character  has  been  found.  These  coals  are  of  Mesos^oie  age.  First-class  brown 
coals  are  worked  iti  several  parts  of  Otago  and  Southland,  the  principal  seats  of 
the  industry  being  Shag  Point,  Green  island,  Kaitangatj^  and  Ifightcaps.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  coal  ore  now  being  rained  in  Central  Otago,  the  dredging 
requ>rcmentj!i  baring  directed  the  attention  of  miners  and  others  to  the  deposits  of 
brown  coal  found  in  almost  every  district. 

Beds  of  lignite  are  also  found  in  numerous  localities,  chiefly  round  tbe  margins 
of  the  old  la kc'^ basins  and  along  the  coursea  of  the  older  riTer-Talleyi,  and  are 
worked  on  a  small  scale  to  supply  local  demands. 

The  output  of  coal  and  lignite  in  Otago  and  Southland  for  1899  was  29^,967 


tons. 


ClimatB, 


The  cUmate  of  Otago  Taries  greatly  in  different  neighbourhoods,  and  sometimes 
ft  distance  of  a  few  miles  only  separates  districts  verj  dissimilar  in  this  respect.  A 
iu-ge  area  in  the  interior  of  Otago  has  what  may  be  called  a  dry  climate.  This 
area  includes  the  Maniototo  Plains,  tbe  Idaburn  and  Manuberikia  Valleys,  and 
extends  to  Lakes  Wakatipu,  Wanaka,  Hawea,  and  Obau  on  tbe  west  and  north,  and 
to  the  Waitaki  RiTcr  on  the  north-east.  From  Oamaru  the  direction  would  be 
acroes  country  to  the  Lammerlair  Eanges,  and  tbeuce  to  Mount  Benger  and  tbe 
sout  heru  end  of  Lake  Wakatipu.  This  part  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  sheep  of 
all  kinds,  eapeciall^'  merinos,  dome  of  tbe  runs  in  the  billy  country  are  capable 
of  carrying  Si0,t>0O  sheep. 


^^01  carry  1 
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WwMt  CiKuL 

In  marked  contraat  to  oenlfftl  Otego  it  the  Weft  Coast  District,  whteh  tnaj  br 
dfttcribed  a*  karing  a  wet  elimata^  Not  thai  the  number  of  wet  daja  in  thm  year 
it  Tcirj  great,  bat  it  ts  aabjeet  to  rerj  heayj  rains  from  the  north- weat^  the  lall 
fenetallj  exceeding  100  in,  per  anDum.  But,  although  wet,  the  elimate  is  mild,  and 
tiie  regetation  is  oonsequeorlj  laxunant.  The  onlj  settlere  of  Ihia  part  of  thr 
oonntrj  are  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Sutherland »  who  ke^  a  house  of  B«commodAttOQ  for 
tourists  at  the  head  of  Milford  Sound.  There  are  verj  few  risitors  to  the  Sounds 
daring  winter,  bat  in  summer  the  l43urist  tra0c  is  considerable.  Towards  the 
south-east  and  south  coiksts  of  the  district  the  climate  is  moist,  beiniE  sotnewhat 
■imilar  to  that  of  Dunedin,  where  the  arerace  rainfall  is  35  in.,  distributed  o^er  161 
dajs  in  the  jear. 

JVaif. 

There  are  fome  fine  fruit'^rowitig  districts  in  the  Taller  of  the  Clutha,  fitm 
below  Roxburgh  right  up  to  Lake  Wanaka*  The  summers  are  dry  and  wmrm,  and 
the  8oil  iuitable.  Apricots,  pcachee^  &c-,  come  to  maturitT  fuUj  a  month  befbiv^ 
they  do  at  Dunedin^  and  grapei  ripen  in  the  open  air.  There  is  a  great  future  for 
this  neighbourhood  in  the  growing  of  thoee  Tarietiea  of  fruit  which  agree  with  i 
thrire  in  a  dry  climate.  The  grape  might  be  cultirated  either  for  wine- making;  1 
for  the  table,  and  some  rarieties  could  be  made  into  good  raisins.  The  dry  neat  i 
the  atmoiphere  U  favourable  for  preserving  ail  kinds  of  frnit,  white  the  OCag& 
Central  Hail  way  will  bring  the  neighbourhood  into  direct  oommunicaiioa  with  a 


Crop*. 

Cereals  of  all  kinds  do  very  well  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prorinoial  di»- 
trici,  which  includes  Southland.     The  fotlowing  are  the  agricultural  statistics  : — 

Total  area  under  cuitiration  in  the  pruHncial  district,  including  sown  graaset 
ftnd  fallow  land,  2,^5,910  ai?res.  Corn  crops  sown  or  intended  to  he  aown  thii 
season  for  threshing,  comprising  wheat,  oats,  barley,  lye,  maize,  peas,  beans,  285,804 
acrei ;  land  broken  up  and  grassed,  1,434,025  acres,  and  2,673  acres  in  clorer,  while 
293,177  acres  have  been  surface-sown  with  grass  without  the  land  being  first 
brokjeu  up ;  green-crops,  eomprisinj^  potatoes,  lumips,  maogolda,  rape,  beet«  tmrrots, 
&c.,  221,511  acres;  plantations,  4c.,  including  private  gpjtlens,  market  gardeoib 
orchards,  and  vineyarda  of  a  quart-er-Acre  and  upwards,  10,644  acres,  and  Si^64i 
acres  ploughed  but  not  planted.  The  area  in  tussock,  or  native  grass,  ia  7,860,890 
acres. 


Afftm, 

Wheat  for  threshing 

...       61,460 

Oat# 

.„     210,048 

Barley              ,♦ 

.,.       18,977 

%«^ 

1,266 

Eatanated  Yield 
per  Acre. 

29  busheU 

a6     ,. 

33       „ 
23       ., 


Total. 

l,7B2,340bufhela. 

7.561,548        „ 

89,095 


Tlje  total  number  of  sheep  in  Otago  Provincial  Distrier.  which  inctudee  South- 
land, on  the  90th  April,  1899,  was  3,715,4S5,  of  which  number  about  700,000  w 
meritioA.  Oo  an  avcmge,  about  one-third  of  the  flocks  consist  of  bre«diiig*e« 
The  shearing  is  mo^Jlj  done  by  hand,  but  the  Wolsdey  shearing- machin««  hi. 
been  introduced  on  about  ten  stations,  the  number  of  machines  in  each  wool -shed 
varying  generally  from  ten  to  fifteen,  though  there  is  one  shed  at  Benmore,  near 
Lake  Obau,  where  there  are  twenty-eight  machines  driven  by  a  turbine. 

The  above  "mentioned  district  had  also,  in  November  fast,  63,711  hordes  ;  8& 
mules  and  asees  i  186,^1  cattle  ;  and  31,353  pigs. 

The  rabbit-peat  ia  still  a  severe  tax  on  the  stookowners ;  the  number  of  ikxiia 
exported  last  year  for  the  whole  colony  being  7391,648,  nearly  the  whole  of  whie^ 
came  from  Otigo;  the  monetary  value  being  £81,116. 
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Frttting  SstahlUhmenit, 

Tbere  are  nine  nmat -freezing  anrl  preferring- work  a  in  Otugo.  The  prineipttl 
freezing  est&bli^bments  are  at  Obimaru,  at  BumaidCt  and  at  Port  Chulmeri.  At 
Oaataru  there  are  two  Bcll-Colenmu  mafhines,  and  a  60'ton  Heneulea  rerrigerator. 
eupable  of  freezing  1*200  alieep  a  day,  and  there  i»  atoroge-room  for  20,000  cjircaaof. 
At  Burndde  there  are  two  Haelanii  nmchinegf  both  dri?eD  bj  steam*  One  can 
«upplj  -10,000  eubio  feet  of  cold  air  per  hour,  and  the  other  60»000,  Al$o  a  70-ton 
Uerculea  machine,  capabk  of  freezing  ^^IKK)  carcases  per  day,  &nd  having  atoraffe- 
room  for  30,000  eurcaaet.  The  Port  (Jhaimera  freeiing- works,  erected  in  J  896  bj  tLe 
Otago  Dock  Trust,  cwt  £^,500.  Tbej  are  used  principally  for  the  atorage  of  butter 
prior  to  shipment,  but  the  f  reexinp-cbamberB  bave  also  been  used  for  sbee|»,  rahbita, 
and  fiab.  The  refrigerating  niathinery  includes  a  ISton  Hercules  refrigemtor. 
The  capacity  of  the  building  is  30,0C'0  cubic  feet,  and  &0  lona  of  butter  can  be 
handled  per  week.  The  capacity  baa  lately  been  nearly  trebled,  at  an  additional 
€OBt  of  £S|500.     Iheae  additioni  include  a  35 -ton  Heroulei  refrigerator. 

WooUen-milU. 

There  are  fire  woollen- mills  at  work  in  Otogo,  employing  some  800  handfl. 
The  amount  paid  in  waget  is  about  £51»3O0  per  annum^  and  the  machinery  it  800- 
hor»e-power,  £80,000  worth  of  wool  and  otner  materials  are  used  per  annum,  and 
the  turn-out  of  manufactured  goods  exceeds  £1 75,000  yearly.  The  woollen  industry 
in  Olago  ia  of  greater  magnitude  than  in  any  other  di*trict  of  New  Zealand. 

Besides  auppljing  local  needi  Otago  Provincial  District  exported  last  year 
23,508,201  lb.  of  wool^  haying  a  Tolue  of  £707,707. 

Cioihing-J'aeiofiMt 

In  clothing-factorieB,  also,  Otaga  takes  a  prominent  place,  having  nine,  em- 
ploying 700  hand 8,  whose  wages  amount  to  £28,000  per  annum. 


Dairff  Faetoriet, 

The  dairying  industry  is  steadily  tnereaaing  in  Otago.  Severtil  new  foctonet 
hare  been  erected,  and  the  Taieri  and  Peninsula  Factory  baa  extended  iti 
oreannenes  to  Tarious  outlying  districts,  down  to  Inchclutha  in  the  south,  in  Otago 
cenrmlt  and  riijht  up  to  the  Oamwru  Dbtrict.  Their  aapply  ia  increasing.  The 
company  shipped  this  aea^on  to  London  450  tons  of  butter  up  to  the  end  of 
February.  Through  the  tluah  of  the  season  they  make  aeren  to  eight  tons  of  butter 
per  day,  and  through  the  rest  of  the  season  ni'ver  much  leas  thnn  two  tons  a  day. 
The  bulk  of  the  butter  in  Otago  is  theirs,  and  the  quality  ia  very  highly  appreciated 
in  the  London  market.  The  export  of  btJtter  from  Otago  this  jear  is  about  nine 
hundred  tona^  and  of  cheese  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons,  showing  a  conaiderable 
increase.  Prices  have  niied  high,  and  dairytnen  have  bfen  much  encoumgedT  and 
neit  year  leveral  new  cheese -factories  will  be  in  openition.  Most  of  the  dairy 
fsolories^  indeed  nearly  all,  are  coopemlive,  the  whole  proceeds,  leas  expenses,  being 
divided  among  the  milk-«uppliers.  The  Taieri  and  Peninsula  Milk-aupply  Company 
i»  a  most  admirable  example  of  well-managed  and  therefore  higbly  lucceatful  eo- 
operatton» 

Gotd  Producihn. 

OtAfo  produces  about  odie-third  of  all  the  gold  taken  out  in  New  Zealand.  The 
number  of  Europeana  engaged  last  year  wna  3,805,  and  number  of  Chinese,  912. 

Gold  is  found  verj-  generally  distributed  throughout  Otago,  except  in  <he 
southern  portion  of  the  district.  The  principal  localities  are  s  Clutha  Valley,  Tua^ 
peka,  Shotover,  Cardrona,  Tinker*?,  St,  Bathan'a,  Mount  Ida,  Nevis,  Bannockburn, 
and  Maerewhenua. 

Last  financial  vear  the  Otago  Provincial  Diairiet  produced  126,706  o«,  of  gold, 
liaving  a  value  of  £513,001, 
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The  following  are  the  chief  towns  of  Ot»go,  witb  their  population,  tDoladii]|> 
all  having  1,LKXI  inhnbitatiy  and  upwards  :  DunediDi  and  suburbsi  49,791 ;  OftmaiUi 
6,411  ;  Fort  Chalmers,  2J00;  Mosgiel,  1,500;  Milton,  1,500 ;  Kaitangata,  1,400  j 
Lawrence,  1»050« 

C%  of  Dunedin. 

Dunedin,  the  capttnl  city  of  Otago,  is  iittmted  at  this  bead  of  Otago  Harbour^ 
which  IB  divided  into  two  parts^lhe  up|jer  and  lower*  The  luwer  harbour  i»  six 
miloi  long  from  Jaiaroa  Headi  to  Port  Chalmers.  The  upper  h&rbouTi  from  Fort 
Ohaliuerg  i-o  Dunedin,  ia  fl«Ten  nii]e»  in  length.  Dunedin  and  FortChahners  are  alio 
eonnecfed  hy  railwaj. 

Allhoitgb  the  hills  turrounding  Dunediti  ikfe  rather  tame  in  e)mre<;ter  and  out* 
line,  the  city  itielf  ia  pictiir<?Niuolj  titunted.  The  husinesi  part  of  it  is  on  lerel  land 
Deur  thebarbour^  and  the  reiiidences  occupy  the  sloping  hillB  which  rise  on  the  weti 
■ide  of  the  city.  The  city  proper  is  about  two  mUea  and  a,  h»lf  lofig  by  »eTen-ei^hih» 
of  a  mile  widet  and  U  bounded  on  the  bind  »ide  by  what  is  called  the  Town  BelL 
T1m§  reserve  avera|;i;s  one-6ftb  of  a  luile  in  width,  and  coinpri««e  500  aer«a,  a  gTettt 
part  of  whitjli  i»  rir^o  bueh.  A  pretty  road,  called  the  Queen'i  Drive,  ha«  been  laid 
out  throngli  thv  Belt  from  end  to  end,  from  which  Ukaiiy  fine  views  of  the  town  aud 
barboixr  can  he  obtuined. 

It  is  thirteen  mik»i!i.  down  the  harbour  tu  the  Heads  in  a  uorth-eitsterly  direction, 
but  t!io  Ocean  flench^  lying  to  the  «M3uth-ea«t,  is  only  two  miles  from  the  cetitre  of 
the  city,  and  I  be  favourite  seapide  resort — St.  Clair^is  about  three  mile*.  Tramt 
run  t-o  both  these  piticei  at  abort  inter vafs.  The  eity  ia  al90  connected  with  the 
tuburban  borou>(b»»  lying  on  the  hill*  overlooking  the  town,  by  excellent  cable-tniiO'^ 
ways.  The  Botanical  Gardens  to  the  north  of  t^io  city  are  well  laid  out,  the  natiro 
bush  contrasting  with  the  cultivated  parts.  The  Reservoir  also,  which  ia  within 
easy  walking  distance,  and  the  drive  to  Blucj^kin  Bay,  have  many  beauties. 

Dunedin  is  well  supplied  with  eleuientary  schools,  there  being  six  large  acboolt 
in  tlie  city  proper^  witli  nn  attendance  of  3,400  pupils,  and  eight  more  in  the 
suburbs,  with  3,631  pupils. 

There  ii  alflO  in  Dunedin  a  traiMtng-eoJlcgo  for  teachers.  The  student f  in  train* 
ing  number  nine  m«^n  and  thirty  four  women.  They  devofe  every  fifth  week  daring 
the  section  ^o  practice  in  teaching  and  management  of  olaases  in  the  ten  aasocaated 
•obool^  of  the  tnty  and  suburbs. 

The  School  of  Art  and  Design  is  in  the  tame  building  as  the  Normal  School. 
and  ha*  a  staff  of  five  teachers  and  a  pupil -teacher.  In  1899  there  were  3S<i 
students  in  atletiriftnc©. 

The  0  til  go  Boys* 
the  businea*  part  of  the 

August^  1863,  in  the  building  in  Bowling  Street  now  o  ecu  pied  aa  the  Girls*  High 
School.  The  new  buildings  were  opened  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jervoist  Governor, 
in  Februarr,  1885.  The  teaching  staff,  including  the  Rcotor,  numbers  ton  ;  the 
attendance  la  about  200. 

The  Otago  Oiria'  High  School  waa  opened  on  the  6th  February,  187 1,  with  t 
roll  of  7H  pupils.  The  present  attendance  is  136,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  nisie. 
Otago  holds  ihe  proud  distinction  of  having  e«t«bhshed  the  first  Girls*  High  School 
in  the  Australasian  Colunies.  Among  the  earnest  band  of  workers  who  laboured  to 
establish  this  Oret  High  School  for  girls  the  name  of  Miss  Dalrymple  stands  pr«o 
eminent,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Ota^. 

The  Otago  University  was  founded  in  1869,  and  opened  in  1871.  It  i^  trell 
housed  in  a  handitome  pue  of  buildings  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style.  There  are 
four  separate  faculties  in  ihe  University — viz.,  arts  and  science,  law,  medicitter  and 
mining.  The  School  of  Medicine  provides  the  full  course  for  a  medical  degree  of  the 
Umversity  of  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  Mi-dical  Museum  in  the  Unireraitj 
buildings  containing  anatomical,  pathological,  and  other  preparations  and  modela. 
The  teaching  staff  numbers  at  present  tweniy-three  professors  and  lecturers.  The 
School  of  Mines  occupies  a  separate  (temporary)  building.     There  are  at  praseni 


Hi^h  School  standci  on  a  commanding  plateau  300  ft.  above 
le  city  and  the   harbour.     The  school  was  opened  on  th^  drd 


Muir  and  :!hlc>oclie 
i'boto, 


First  Church,  Duneclln. 
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•ibout  *iity  Btu(1i?iit#  going  through  the  preieribcd  t^ouries  for  the  diplomnfl  ind  «*!*• 
tificateR  ill  tlip  Mining,  Metallurgical,  Gpologic'iil,  Mine  wnd  LancKjiurTejing  and  the 
Aftftajing  DifiBion*,  Of  iindergmduatieB  kt-eping  terms  there  are  2G3— tu.,  219  men 
ind  34  women.  The  University  Library  contttin*  oxer  5,000  specially  vt^lected 
Tolumee,  and  is  opeo  fo  the  public  tmder  certain  conditioDi  for  purposes  of  refer- 
titice.  The  Chemiwil  and  Physical  Laboratories  are  well  fitted  ii]>,  and  fnmiahed 
with  all  iipees&ary  iuBtrumetit**  and  appliances.  There  are  six  scholarships  l^'nabie  at 
th«j  UniTeriiitji,  mnging  in  valne  from  £16  to  jE30  per  annum. 

The  pnblif  Mnsonm,  of  which  the  Profeiifor  of  Biology  is  Curator,  ia  nnder  the 
control  of  tlje  UniTerfity  Council  U  is  aituatt'd  in  Great  Kinjsf  street,  about  Gve 
minutes*  walk  from  the  UniTcraity.  There  is  an  art  gallery  attached,  wliich  con- 
tains will  I  e  goml  works  of  art.  Up  to  thf  present  time  only  the  central  portion  of 
the  original  deeigii  for  the  Museum  building  ha*«  heen  erected. 

The  Dunedin  Athcnrcuni  and  Mechuiiics*  Institute  i^oteessei  m  fin©  library  of 
over  17,000  Tulnmes,  and  a  membership  of  over  P50  jdibiMmbers.  Besides  the  Gir- 
culalitjg  Library  there  is  a  Reference  Libraryj  and  two  good  reading-rooms^  well 
•upplied  with  newapapert  and  magazines. 

There  are  some  fine  speeimena  of  arohttectyre  in  DuTtedin,  the  buildings  for  the 
most  part  haying  an  air  of  permanence  and  solidity.  Some  of  the  ohyrches  are 
Tery  hattdsorne.  The  First  Church,  in  Moray  Place,  and  Knoi  Church,  in  George 
street,  tire  both  handsome  »tone  structures,  and  St.  Joseph *«  Cathedral  (Roman 
Cuthulic)  is  built  of  rttone  in  the  decorated  Gothic  btyle.  The  portion  at  present 
eoustrucLed  will  seat  1,000  persons,  and  has  cost  £23<,fHIK). 

The  Cargill  Monumetu,  whitrh  was  ereiied  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Captain 
Cargill,  the  founder  of  the  Otago  settlement,  stands  in  the  Triangle,  between  the 
Customhouse  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  It  h  art  ornate  specimen  of  early 
decorated  Gothic, 

ToumM  and  SHrrottnd<H^0  Countty. 

Port  Chalmers  (eight  miles  from  Dunedin)  situate  oD  Otago  Harbour,  midway 
between  the  Head^  and  Dtinedini  has  a  populalion  of  2,100  immbitant4.  It  is  the 
'Chief  port  of  Otago,  and  posfsesses  erery  accommodation  for  Home  Teasels,  includ- 
ing dry  dock,  80- ton  Blieer-legs,  steam-hammer,  and  other  appliances,  besides  several 
priTate  foundries,  coohstorage  eharaber,  Ac,  The  Port  Chalmers  graving  dock  ia 
described  in  the  article  on  page  56. 

Leaving  Dum^riin  by  the  northern  railway,  winding  in  and  out  tbrougli  the 
hills  which  surround  the  town,  and  skirting  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  coast>line» 
the  first  fit  lit  ion  of  importance  reached  is  Waitati,  a  favourite  seaside  reaort  in  Blueskin 
Bay  J  distance,  »eventeen  mile*.  Fifteen  miles  beyond  is  Waikouaiti ;  population, 
760  J  pleasantly  situated  on  tlie  Hiiwksbury  lagoon,  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  fanning 
country.  Tlie  neit  place  of  uote  is  Pahnerston,  forty -one  miles  from  Dunedin,  with 
775  inhabitants.  A  branch-line  leaves  Palmerston  and  runs  nine  miles  up  Shag 
Valtey  to  Dun  buck.  Sii  miles  further  on  the  main  line  there  is  a  branch  to  Shag 
Pointy  11  coalfiu'ld,  with  two  pits  being  actively  worked. 

Oamaru  (seventy -eight  miles)  is  the  second  town  in  Ot^igo,  having  a  population 
of  .'j,4lL  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  farming  district,  and  has  a  good  harbouri 
formed  by  a  concrete  brfskwater,  for  the  reception  of  ocean-going  ship^  Tbe  chief 
eiports  are  wool  and  grain.  A  branch-line  runs  from  the  juuction  near  Oamaru  up 
the  Waiareka  Valley  to  Ngapara,  seventeen  mtlea^  and  Tokaraki,  twenty -six  mile* 
from  Oamaru,  ancli  another  seven  miles  by  rood  brings  u«  to  Livingstone* 

Stjirting  from  Oamaru,  and  proceeding  to  Central  Otago,  uin  the  valley 
<if  the  Waitaki  River,  the  first  part  of  the  journey  is  aceompliihed  by  rail  acrost 
the  fertile  Papakaio  Plains  to  Awamoko  (ninety  six  miles),  and  thence  following 
up  the  Waitaki  Kiver  past  Duntroon  to  Kurow  (120  miles).  At  Kurow  the 
traveller  leaves  the  railway  and  follows  the  cour»e  of  the  Waitiki  through  pastoral 
<x>untry  to  Kuggcd  Ridges  Station  (133  miles);  a  little  heyond  Rugged  Ridges  the 
road  leaves  the  Waitaki  River,  and  crossing  the  Ahuriri  Pass  (IM  miles),  strikes th« 
Ahuriri  River,  which  it  follows  up  past  Omarama  Station  rl58  mites)  lo  the  junction 
■of  Longslip  Creek ;  it  then  ascends  this  creek  until  LiDdii  Pass  iJiddle  is  reached 
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Holdings. 


Aerea. 


54 
249 
24d 

7,464 

504,836 

452 

66.021 

325 

40,880 

a 

a,667 

40 

631 

n5,84» 

iV 

15,900 
78,fi37 
16,500 

1,606.66$ 
179,200 

18.  Lands  hold  as  improTed-f&rm  B6tt1oiiienU 

14.  Laiidt  held  liB  iitiall  gnumg-ruutf 

15.  Laud  a  lield  uuder  pastoral  Hcen^D,  not  mdudini^  bii»h 

16.  LaDtla  held  under  leua^  and  license  for  nuBcellaii^ouB  pur- 

po«e#,  f'lclutfire  of  gold-mintng 

17.  Land*  acquired  titid  di&po»od  of  a»  lease  ia  perpetiiitj  und«r 

Latid  far  Settlement g  Act.  rural 

18.  Lancia   aGquired   and   disposed   of  a«   small   graziDg-ruD« 

under  Land  for  Set tletii en ti  Act 

19.  Lands  acquired  and  dinpoaed  of  a«  mioceUaneous  licenies 

under  Land  for  SettlemeuU  Act 

20.  Crown  lands  open  for  selection  (including  5,779  acres  under 

Land  far  SetUtjnirwt*  Act) 

21.  Crown  lands  being  prepared  for  »r lection  (including  7,035 

aeren  under  Laid  for  Settlements  Act) 
22t  Laud  open  for  application  under  pastoral  liL*«Dee« 

23.  Lands  held  h?  aboriginal  n»»tiFet 

24.  Balance  of  Crowti  lands,  including  inining  reserves,  puhlie  re* 

serres  not  vealed,  buAh*landai  roadsi  barren  countrj,  Slc* 

25.  Lakes,  and  Clutba  and  Taieri  Eirers    ... 

Total  area  of  district  (14,817  square  miles),  9,482,800 

Tenants  of  lands  included  in  2  and  4  have  the  ri^ht  of  acquiring  the  freeholdr 
as  have  tenants  of  3  up  to  twelve  y«Mirs  from  the  dat<*  of  t#sue  of  the  leo^c,  and 
of  6  in  the  case  of  leasee  issued  prior  lo  the  Act  of  189L  There  ia  no  right  of 
aequiring  the  freehold  for  tennnts  of  land«  included  in  5»  lit  12,.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
and  19,  and  in  the  case  of  No.  13  the  right  of  ncquiring  freehold  applies  to  poriions 
onlj. 

Locnl  In^duatrUt, 

At  the  census  of  1896  the  following  existed  in  Otago  and  Southland.  Four 
bone-mills  and  arti^dal-mnnure  factories,  where  substances  that  mif^ht  other- 
wise go  to  woAte,  or  pollute  the  air  and  water,  are  turned  to  profitable  account, 
and  made  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  lime-  and  cement*worka 
at  Duncdin  have  already  been  mentioned.  There  were  thirty  brielc't  tile-,  and 
pot  terv- many  factories,  the  largest  pottery -works  being  at  Milton,  where  all  kindt 
of  usotul  houi^ehold  crrockery- ware  are  made.  Twelve  agricidlural  implement  faetoriei 
were  in  operation^  turning  out  annually  a  large  supply.  Al(«o,  fourteen  boot-  artd 
slio  e- factories ;  lii  boat  buildings  eighteen  coach -bull  ding,  twenty-eight  fell* 
mongering,  tanning,  and  wool-scouring  eAtablislnnt^nts  j  twenty-two  aerated -water 
and  cordial  manitfat^tories,  seventeen  breweries,  ive  coflee  and  ipice  work*,  thre« 
fruit-  and  jam -factories,  one  ink- making  e«tablir<hmi?nl,  three  piij>er-mills,  si^t  rope* 
and  twine  works,  one  soap-  and  can  die- making  eitablii»hment,  sis  gasworks,  and 
fifty-one  snwmills  and  door-  and  snsh-making  factories.  Also,  twenty- four  foundries, 
ioeludtng  brass- founders  and  coppersmiths,  bej>ide  stove  and  range  mnnufactorietr 
iron-rolling  works,  and  works  for  making  ^y^tj  description  of  engineering  and 
wining  mactiinerj  and  appliances;  and  a  piano  manufactory  in  Duncdin,  which 
has  been  open  for  the  last  thirteen  yean^.  The  types  manufactured  are  cottage^ 
pianos  and  upright  grands,  at  prices  ranging  from  thirty  to  si  sty  guinene.  Tbd 
prMent  output  ii  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  annum. 

Besides  the  above  there  were  eighteen  boconn^uring  establishments,  eight  ftsh- 
ouriug  and  preserving  works,  two  rabbit- preserving  worl^,  twenty-three  grain-milli* 
six  sugar- boiling  and  confectionery  works,  six  malt-houses,  two  colonial  wine-makiitg 
establishments,  thre**  sauce  and  pickle  factories,  one  vinegar  works,  one  glue  faetorji 
two  hniling-down  work*,  three  cooperap£e«,  four  wooden  ware  factories,  six  ehao- 
cutting  estabhshments,  one  paper- bag  and  -bot  factory,  one  tobacco- ptpe  factoc?, 
pi»  »^in««rc  factories,  twenty-nine  printing  offices,  four  basket  and  perambulator 
vwo  brush  and  broom  factoriM,  one  cutlery  factory,  four  cycle  faotories. 
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two  uddlery  and  haroeM  factoriei,  one  portmftnt«ftii  faotorj,  eight  psii  and  oilikiB 
f&ctorie«,  thirteen  furnituri?  fftctoriei,  four  Venetian -blind  works,  two  starch  manu- 
factoriePj  four  chemical  works,  one  hoDmatite  paiufc  factorj,  one  sbeep'dip  fact^rj, 
one  match  factorj,  two  floekmillii,  three  clenninjj-  and  djeing*worki,  twn  waterproof 
facloriieff«  dbree  hat-  and  cap-  factor  J  ^t,  three  Btockiog-weaTing  factciriB»,  one  bag-  and 
•ack*  factorj,  seven  flax-iDilla.  And  the  following,  which  li»¥e  been  raoro  fullj  de- 
■cribed  in  preceding  paragraphs — naiiielj,  nine  raoatf reciting  and  'preterTiDg 
workjf,  four  woollen-niilk,  nine  clothing  factoriea,  fortj-four  butrer-  and  eheese- 
fack>rie» :  making  a  total  of  516  ipduMriHl  eniabliihnientj,  employing  7,055  persoDi« 
Approximate  Taluo  of  manufactures  j early,  £2,153,473. 
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D.  Babhok,  Chief  Survey  on 

Ph^tical  Feature*, 

Tire  Southland  Diatrict,  comprtiing  the  CountieB  of  Southland^  Wallace,  Fiord, 
■.nd  Stewart  I«land,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaitt  by  the  Otago  Dintrict,  and  on 
the  aoiitb  and  west  by  the  Tasinan  Sea,  may  be  roughly  iaid  to  lie  between  louth 
latitude!^  4^°  and  47*  at»d  eaat  longiludesi  lfi6°  15'  and  1^9°  15'.  ForadroinintratiTe 
purprises^  howe^fer,  (ho  Sriaren,  Auckland,  Eoderbj,  Campbell,  Anlipodei,  Bounty, 
and  all  other  i^Unds  within  the  limits  of  the  eolony  aoutb  of  the  47^*  paraltet  of 
south  latitude  are  included  in  it. 

Area  and  Saiure  of  Landr, 

The  total  area  of  the  dittrictt  including  Stewart  liland,  but  exclusive  of 
Solftnder,  Runpuke,  and  the  other  small  islands  enumerated  aboTe.  ts  6,966,5l>2 
acrpB,  of  which  GOO^OCK)  are  covered  with  bush.  The  bulk  of  the  bueh-Iand  liei 
between  the  lakes  and  the  south  and  west  coanti,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forest 
Hill,  Hokonui,  Waiktiwa,  &.c.  The  ttmbera  of  commercial  value  are  totara,  rimu, 
miro,  matai,  rata,  and  kamnhi,  in  miied  bushes  ;  but  Fa^ii*/u«va  and  other  beeches 
predominate  on  the  high  lands  between  the  lakes  and  the  fiords  on  the  weat 
oooat. 

The  open  land  in  it«  natural  state  carries  tussock  and  snow-grass,  fern,  tUx, 
and  manuka,  Jkc  and  there  is  a  very  oonsidemblo  area  of  marsh-Ian dj  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  petit  bog«. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  thi«i  district  is  the  number  of  well-defined  rivers 
and  vallejB»  the  latter  often  widening  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  very  extensive 
plains.  Commencing  with  the  eastern  siiie,  the  Mataura.  Oreti  (or  Now  River), 
Aparima  (or  Jacob**  River),  and  Wniau  are  the  most  prominent  illustrations  of 
this  J  but  the«e  rivers  by  no  meani  exhaust  the  list,  as  they  all  have  numerous 
tributaries^  which  exhibit  the  same  features  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Speaking  generally,  the  watrersheds  of  these  rivers  do  not  attain  auT  grest 
height  until  followed  far  inland,  and  near  the  great  lakes  to  be  presently  noticed. 
From  what  has  been  said  above  it  followii  that  the  extensive  plains  and  valleys 
referred  to  are  of  alluvial  formation,  in  mauy  pliices  of  very  rich  and  fertile  quality, 
and  cap&ble  of  raising  crops  of  every  known  product,  subject,  of  course,  to  climatio 
limitations.  Generally  these  platos  and  valleys  rise  from  the  river  levels  in  a 
Tery  gradual  slope*  sometimes  into  a  series  of  terraces  from  10ft.  to  50ft.  in  height, 
and  sometimes  into  undulating  Idlls,  int«rseeted  at  f recfuent  intervals  by  lateral  gullies, 
affording  natural  drainage  and  an  abundant  supply  tif  water. 

These  hills  are  covered  with  an  indigenous  growthj,  consisting  of  lussook  aod 
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OthoTfriiBeijfeni,  fl«»  Ac,*  »nd  er^n  in  their  nutiTe  stntc  afford  eiiHsllent  grazing  for 

N*Mr  the  large  liiJrM,  each  &•  WaVfttipu»  T«  Annu,  Manmpoun,  HaurotOt  tod 
«tbers»  and  bfltwc*!!  the§e  and  th«  West  Coast,  the  country  becomes  Tcry  bigli,  oft«n 
fiftcking  &,000ft.  and  6,000ffc.  above  sea-level,  with  very  steep  and  rugged  speort  and 
faTitiet,  tllie8«  in  most  ea^es  being  covered  with  adf'nsfi  growth  of  timber,  principaJly 
of  the  birch  or  beech  tribe,  for  two-thirdi  of  their  height:  the  tope,  however,  often 
carry  tupflock  and  other  herbage,  afifording  ndmirable  paiture  for  eheep  in  tiinimer; 
but  stock  have  to  be  removed  from  April  to  October,  during  which  period  ihit 
country  is  generally  covered  with  »now. 

Southland  does  not  oontain  eo  much  forest  as  most  of  the  North  Island  districta, 
nevertheless  there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  ifi  the  eastern,  iouthem,  and 
western  parts,  and  a  large  export  trade  is  done  in  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  pine  and 
other  timbers  used  for  buildings  engineer! n|,  f urn iture-m akin e,  Jtc, 

From  what  has  been  gaict  of  the  river  sjstems  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
country  is  well  supplied  with  water,  although  none  of  the  rivers  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  internal  communication  j  hut  the  plains  are  traversed  by  railways  for 
considerable  distHnees  from  the  principal  town**,  and  where  the  railways  end  com- 
munication  is  eon tinned  by  good  roads^  so  thai  there  is  probably  no  part  of 
the  colony  so  well  off  for  means  of  transit. 

Having  already  touched  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  it  only  remains  lo  say 

that  the  plains,  terraces,  and  lower  hills  are  well  adapted  for  raising  wheat,  oata, 
and  other  cereal p,  turnips,  mangolds,  beets,  and  the  various  other  crops  common  to 
temperate  climates.  Wheat  i»  not  so  widely  grown  as  it  might  bo,  for  the  reason, 
probably,  that  the  pa*tornl  branches  of  farming  receive  more  attention  than  the 
agricultural,  and  wheat  is  not  required  for  these  j  whereas  oats  are  largely 
grown  to  feed  pheepin  the  furrn  of  chaff;  turnips  also  are  much  cultivated  for  witiC«f 
food.  Where  wlieat  is  grown  the  ji«lds  are  very  satisfactory,  ranging  from  40  to 
60  buihels  per  acre,  while  oatfi  frequently  give  80  to  IGO  bushels. 

Linseed  is  now  receiving  some  attention  from  farmers,  as  they  find  ready  sale 
for  it  to  the  manufacturing  chemists  at  remunerative  prices,  a  fair  crop  yielding 
OTer  £5  per  acre. 

Dairy-farming t  Sfc^ 

Dairy>farming  now  forms  a  very  important  industry  in  this  district,  a  number 
of  factories  having  been  estahliihed  wii  hin  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  total 
number  in  the  district  being  twenty-three  ;  one  being  a  large  condensed -milk 
factory^  one  making  flrftt-closH  Stilton  cheese,  and  ttie  rest  being  cheese  and  buttSET 
factories. 

Sk0€p^f arming* 

By  far  the  most  important  industries  nre  those  connected  with  the  raising  and 
•xporf  of  mutton  and  wooL  Some  years  ago  sheep-farming  was  much  hindered 
by  the  inrortds  of  rabbits ;  but  owing  to  the  repressive  measures  adopted  there  bat 
been  a  marked  ahntementof  Ihe  pe»t,  even  on  high  back^couutryf  and  thus  it  hai 
oome  to  pocs  that  country  whieh  a  few  jears  ago  was  absolutely  denude  of 
regetation  now  shows  iinmi»takfible  signs  of  recovery.  The  hiU>country,  ittthoiigh  it 
does  not  wirry  a  large  proportion  of  stock  to  area,  is  eminently  healthy*  The  avenge 
carry tng-capacitv  over  the  whole  district  would  probably  bo  under  one  sheep  to  the 
acre.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  mot^t  of  the  runs  wf^re  stocked  with  meriiu)!^ 
but  owing  to  the  derline  in  price  of  merino  wool,  and  to  the  carcase  being 
UTTii<*ceptahle  to  the  European  iimrke t,  these  sheep  have,  general iy  fipcakingt  been  ft- 

E laced  by  Leicester*,  Lincolns,  Romtiey  Marsh,  Cheviot,  and  crossbreds  of  v&nooi 
inds,  better  soiteilto  the  erisling  demands.  Large  establi.^hmefits  for  staughtcring 
and  freezing  sheep  are  nt  work.  The  latest  of  these,  erected  near  the  Bluff  Harbour^ 
i»  considered  to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  oolonj,  being  provided  with  all  poeaible 
labour-saring  machinery  and  applianoes  for  working  up  the  by-products  into  utioifll 
of  commerce. 
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Coal  and  OM. 
EjLt'ensive  seams  of  coal  and  lifniLe  are  distributed  ofer  the  diitrict,  and 
In  mnviy  pkcfis  the  aniiuAl  output  h  consiflerable.  Peat  is  alio  found  in  some  ap- 
oountry'neighbourhooda,  and  i«  used  for  fuel  *rbere  wood  and  coal  are  ecarpe.  Gold 
is  found  all  *>ver  the  diatrift,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  are  enpnged  in  obtaining- 
it  either  by  sluii^ing  or  dredging.  A  fonfiderablc  amount  of  capital  iuis  been  in* 
Tetted  in  beacb-dredgee  worked  by  iteatn.  Not  long  ago  gold-bearing  reefa^  reported 
to  1>e  of  great  richneis^  were  diftcoTered  at  Wilaon^i  River,  near  PreBenffttion  Inlet. 

Fish, 

Salt-water  fieh  abound  in  great  quttotitie»  in  the  waters  Hurrounding  Stewart 
Island,  and  ojstera  are  found  on  bauka  between  that  jaland  and  tlie  BluC  AH  the 
large  rtverSt  and  many  of  the  tributariesi  are  well  stov^ked  with  trout,  and  one  lirer 
— tlie  Aparima — had  salmoti-Apawn  put  into  it  aome  rears  ago* 

Fruit. 
The  small  English  fruits,  such  a*  gj<»«e berries,  currants,  nupberries,  straw berriea^ 
&c,i  grow  in  jjreat  prttfuiion,  as  do  also  apples.     Stone-fruits  are  not  ao  co[nmon» 
alt  bough  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  Jcc,  do  well   when  trained  against  nursery- 
walls  in  faro  arable  aspects. 

Climate . 
The  climate  is  bracing  in  winter,  and  wann  and  genial  in  spring  and  summer. 
The  old  residents  state  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  rainfall  within 
the  last  decade.  No  regular  obsenralions  buTc  been  recorded  for  tiie  last  few  jean^. 
hut  it  IS  believed  that  the  svemge  is  about  SO  in.  a  year.  It  may,  howerer,  be  ob- 
served that  more  ram  falls  near  the  coast  than  inland,  aod  also  that  the  rainfall  is 
more  eveuly  distributed  throughout  the  year  than  is  the  case  in  th©  northern  piirt 
of  the  colony.    The  temperature  variea  from  40°  in  winter  to  70°  in  summer. 

Towns, 

Invereargill,  the  chief  town,  wa*  from  the  first  well  laid  out  with  wide  streetSi 
and  hberal  reserTes  in  the  town  belts  for  recreation  purposes.  The  Corporation 
exercises  a  paternal  care  in  providing  water,  gas,  and  in  ai^iKising  of  sewage,  &t%» 
for  the  citiiens  ;  and  the  streets  are  well  lighledj  paved,  and  maintBiived.  Artesian 
water  i*  pumped  to  the  top  of  a  handsome  brick  tower— which,  by  the  way,  ia  a  very 
conspicuous  landmark ~^und  stored  there  in  n  tank,  from  which  most  of  the  housef 
within  the  town  boundaries  are  supplied.  The  population,  including  suburbs,  is 
nearly  10,000.  There  are  ropo*and'twine,  carriage-  and  impIeinent-factorie&,  flour- 
and  aaw-mills,  feJlniongeriei,  brick-  and  pottery -works,  iron-foundries^  and  various 
other  iuduatrie*.  Eiceptionally  good  beer  is  brewed  here,  and  thf  re  are  three  first- 
class  hotels.  The  Government  Buildings,  lately  enlarged,  are  on  a  scale  not  often 
•een  in  a  town  of  the  same  size.  A  cluck  and  chimes  of  New  Zealand  make  have 
been  placed  in  the  central  tower.  Akhoygh  the  Bluff"  is  the  principal  port,  Inver- 
cargill  it  provided  with  a  second  hiiibour  fi>r  smaller  vessels,  in  the  Now  River 
Estuary,  where  there  is  a  jetty  with  applitinees  for  handling  and  receiving  goods 
within  the  town  boundaries. 

The  Bluff*  Harbour,  which  is  connected  by  r»Q  with  Invercargill,  does  a  very 
large  shipping  business,  and  derives  additional  importance  from  being  the  first  and 
last  port  of  call  for  steumers  trading  with  Victoria  and  Tasmania, 

Neit  iu  siite  to  Invereargill  i*  the  Town  of  Gore,  situated  on  the  Mataum  River, 
and  nt  the  junction  of  the  trunk  railway  with  the  Waimea  Flains  Branch.  Owing 
to  this  ftict,  and  to  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  Gore  is  rapidly 
growing  in  size  and  importance. 

Riverton  is  a  pretty  little  town,  about  twimty-Gve  miles  from  Invereargill,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  and  is  situated  on  the  eatuary  of  Aparima  or  Jacob's 
Bivcr.     This  is   the  oldest  settlement  in  Southlandi  and  was  a  great  retort    for 
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whalers  in  former  years.  The  harhour  is  arailable  for  ooosting-Tessels,  but  the 
principal  carrjing-trade  is  done  hj  rail.  There  are  several  sawmills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Town  of  Winton  is  on  the  Inveroargill-Kingston  Bailwaj,  about  twentj 
miles  distant  from  the  latter,  and  is  the  centre  for  a  good  farming,  sawmilling,  and 
coal-mining  district. 

Lumsden  is  the  junction  of  the  Kingston  and  Waimea  Plains  lines.  Ckmches 
starting  from  this  place  take  passengers  and  mails  to  the  Lake  country. 

Sast  of  Inveroargill  is  Fortrose,  on  the  estuary  of  Mataura  Biver,  which  can 
be  entered  by  coasting-steamers.  This  place  is  surrounded  by  exceedingly  fertile 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country. 

Eastward  of  Fortrose  and  about  midway  between  that  place  and  Catlin*s  Biver 
is  Waikawa,  a  newly-settled  township  with  a  first-class  harbour  for  coasters,  and  a 
large  area  of  Grown  land  around  it  available  for  settlement.  Steamers  trading 
with  Dunedin  and  Invercargill  call  here  and  at  Fortrose  at  regular  intervals. 

Crown  Lands  far  Disposal, 

There  remains  for  disposal  a  very  large  area  of  Crown  land,  probably  more 
than  500,000  acres,  but  this  can  be  estimated  only  roughly,  because  much  of  the 
district  west  of  Waiau  River  is  practically  unexplored.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
chiefly  forest-land,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  here,  as  in  the  North  Island, 
that  when  such  land  is  onoe  cleared  and  laid  down  with  grass  it  is  distinctly 
superior  to  most  open  country  for  grazing  purooses ;  and  grazing  is  and  will 
long  remain  the  principal  industry  of  the  colony.  The  land  referred  to  lies  around 
Waikawa  Harbour,  along  the  Waikawa-Oatlin's  Boad,  between  the  Jacob's  and 
Waiau  Rivers,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Waiau.  Stewart  Island  also  contains  a  wide 
extent  of  Grown  lands,  mostly  forest-clad.  There  are  also  considerable  areas  of 
open  hilly  country,  carrying  natural  grasses,  still  in  the  hands  of  Gk>vemment. 
Tliese  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  district,  but  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up. 
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PEINCIPAL  EVENTS. 
Dates  of  some  of  the  Pbihcipal  Evijnts  in  the  History  of  New  Zbai.akd* 

Deo»  13, 1642 .^Discovery  o!  New  ZeaJain3  by  Abel  Jansen  T&sman. 

Oct.  8,  1769.— Captain  Cook  landed  at  Poverty  Bay  on  hia  first  visit. 

June  30,  1788. — Macauly  and  Curtis  Islands,  of  tbe  Kecmadeo  Group,  dis- 
GOTered  by  Captain  Sever,  of  H.M.  transport  '*  Lady  Penrhyn.*' 

Nov.  29,  1790. — Chatham  Islanda  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Broughton,  in 
H,M.S.  "  Chatham." 

Nov.  17,  1793.— Captain  d'Entrecasteanx,  with  the  **  La  RBoherohe"  and 
*^L'Ekp^ ranee,"  dieoovered  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island.  (The  latter  name  was  givoa 
by  Captain  Raven,  of  the  transport  "  Britanuia,*'  who  visited  the  laland  6th  Nov.» 
1796.) 

Nov.,  1793.»Lieat6nant'Go?emor  King's  (of  Norfolk  Island)  visft  to  Doubt- 
lesa  Bay. 

1795.— The  ship  *'  Endeavour,*'  Captain  Bampton,  sunk  at  Facilo  Harbour, 
Dnsky  Sound. 

1800. — AntipodoH  Island  discovered  by  Captain  Pendleton. 

1806.— Auckland  lelee  discovered  by  Captain  Bri&cow,  ship  '•  Ocean,*'  one  of 
Enderby'i  whalers. 

1806«— Ship  **  Venus  '^  visited  East  Coast  of  New  Zealand,  She  was  taken 
by  convicts  at  Port  Bftlrymple,  Taemania.  Their  visits  gave  rise  to  the  Nga-Pnhi 
southern  expedition. 

1807.— Defeat  of  Hoogi  and  Nga-Puhi  tribe  at  Moremonui,  10  miles  south  of 
Maunganul  Bluff,  Raipara. 

1809.— Tbe  taking  and  burning  ol  tbe  transport  "  Boyd  "  at  Whacgaroa. 

1810.— Campbell  Island  discovered  by  Captain  F.  Haaelburg,  of  brig  '*  Per- 
eevetance." 

Igl4. — ^Firat  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  at  Bay  of  Islands,  and  intro- 
duotion  of  Christianity.  Homes,  oxen,  sheep,  and  poultry  £rst  brought  to  the 
colony. 

Aug.,  1815.— Attempted  capture  of  the  *'  Trial "  aod  "  Brothers  "  at  Kennedy 
Bay. 

1819.— HoDgi*3  and  Te  Morenga*s  great  expedition  to  East  Cape. 

1819-20.- Patnone,  Nene,  and  Te  Rauparaha'a  raid  on  Taranaki  and  Port 
Nicholson. 

1820.— Hongi  visited  England ;  returned  to  New  Zealand  July,  1821, 

1820.— H.M.  store-ship  "  Coromandel  "  visited  Coromandel. 

1820.-*Bev.  S.  Marsden  travelled  from  Wai^te-mata  via  Kaipara  to  tbe  Bay 
of  Islands^— the  fi^rst  white  man  to  do  »o. 

Aug.,  1820,— Tbe  "  Prince  Regent "  entered  Auckland  Harbour- the  first 
veflsal  to  do  so. 

Nov.,  1821.— Fall  of  Mauinaina  Pa,  Auckland  Isthmus,  to  Hongi. 

Nov.,  1821.— Ngafci'Toa  migration  from  Kawhia  to  Otaki  under  To  Rau- 
paraba* 

Dec,  182L— Pall  of  Tc  Totara  Pa,  Thames,  to  Hongi. 

May,  1822.— Fall  of  Matakitaki  Pa,  Waikato,  to  Hongi. 

May,  1823.— Fall  of  Mokoia  Pa,  Rotoma  Lake,  to  Hongi. 
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1823,  lB28t^Aot6  passed  hf  ike  Impodal  PafliamoDb  esctending  the  jtuisdio- 
tion  of  the  CotirtB  of  jaBtic^e  in  New  South  Wftlei  to  all  the  British  auhjeoti  in 
Kew  Zealand. 

1624. — Fall  of  Te  Wholumatarau  Pa,  near  East  Cape,  to  Pomare, 

1825. — First  attetnpt  at  colonisation  by  an  expedition  under  Ihe  command  of 
Oaptain  Herd,  who  bought  two  leJands  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf. 

Feb.,  1825. — ^Great  defeat  of  Kgati-Whatua  at  Te  Ikaaraoganuif  Kaip&ra» 
by  Hongi. 

1827,— Destruction  of  mlssioo-etation  at  Whangaroa  by  Hoogi's  foroea, 

Feb.,  l&27.^Admiral  (then  Captain)  Damont  D'Urvule  anchored  in  Auok-_ 
land  Harbour. 

182B. — HongI  died  at  Whangatoa,  from  wounds  reoeived  at  Hokianga. 

1823.— The  **  Maquarie»"  Captain  Kent,  the  first  vessel  to  enter  Kawht&. 

March,  1B29,— Bng  "  Hawes  "  captured  at  Whakatane  by  Maoris. 

1830. — ^Battle  of  Taumata-wiwi^  near  Cambiidge. 

1830.— Pall  of  Kaiapohia  Fa,  Canterbury. 

Ma  rob  6,  1830,— Battle  of  Kororareka,  between  two  Nga-Pahi  tribes, 

Dec,  1830.— Death  of  Tama-i-hara-nui  at  the  hands  of  Te   Rauparahall 
people.    He  was  brought  from  Port  Cooper  by  Captain  Steward,  brig 
beth.^* 

1831.— Tory  Channel  whalmg-station  established. 

1831.— Applioation  of  thirteen  chiefs  for  the  protection  of  King  William  the 
Fourth. 

Dec.,  1831,— Pukerangiora  Pa,  Waitara,  fell  to  Waikato. 

Feb,,  1632.— Repulse  of  Walkato  at  Nga-motu  Pa,  under  Dicky  Barrett, 

1833.— Mr.  Busby  appointed  BritiBh  Resident,  to  live  at  the  Bay  of  I^landa* 

1834.— Battle  of  Haowhenua  and  Pakakutu^  near  Otaki. 

1834.— Bishop  Williama's  first  visit  to  East  Cape. 

April  29,  1834.— *•  Harriet "  wrecked  at  Cape  Egmont, 

Oct.  1,  1834.— H.M.S.  ** Alligator"  shelled  and  took  Waimate  Pa,  near 
Opunake.     First  occetsion  of  H.M.  troops  being  employed  in  New  Zealand. 

1835,— Declaration  of  independence  of  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  as  one 
nation  I  with  the  title  of  The  United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand," 

Nov.  and  Deo.,  1835.- Ngati-Awa  tribes  migrated  to  and  conquered  tho 
Chatham  Islands. 

March  28,  18S6.— Maketu  Pa,  Bay  of  Plenty,  fell  to  Walkato. 

May  9,  1S36.— T©  Turau  Fa,  Bay  of  Plonty,  fell  to  Te  Arawa, 

Aug,  6,  1836.— Battle  at  Matai-puku,  Rotorua— Waikato  beat  Te  Arawa, 

Oct.,  1836,— Siege  of  Toka-a-kuku,  To  Kaha.  Bay  of  Plenty. 

183S.— ^Tbe  Roman  Catholio  Bishop  Pompallier,  with  several  prleata,  arrived 
at  Hokianga. 

Sept.  1,  1838.— H.M. S.  "  Pelorua  "  dlscoverfl  Pel  erne  Sound, 

April,  1639.— Taking  of  the  French  whaler  ''Jean  Bart"  at  Chatham 
Islands  by  I^Iaoriu. 

May  12,  1639.— Departure  of  the  preliminary  eacp edition  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  from  England. 

June,  1839.— Issue  of  Letters  Patent  authorising  the  Governor  of  New  Soath 
Wales  to  include  within  the  limits  of  that  colony  any  territory  that  might  be 
acquired  in  sovereignty  by  Her  Majesty  in  New  Zealand, 

Sept,  16, 1839.— First  body  of  New  Zealand  Company's  emigrants  sailed  from 
Gravesend. 

Sept.  20, 1839.— Arrival  in  Port  Nicholson  of  the  preliminary  expedition  of 
the  New  Zealand  CompEkny  under  Colonel  Wakefield. 

Oct.  16.  1839.— Battle  of  Te  Kuititanga,  Otaki. 

Jan,  20,  1840.— First  steamer  arrived  in  New  Zealand. 

Jan.  22,  1840.— Arrival  of  first  body  of  immigrants  at  Port  Nicholson. 

Jan.  29,  1840.— Captain  Hobson,  R.N.,  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

the  following  day  (Jan.  30)  he  hoisted  the  Union  fiag,  and  read  the  Gommiesioi] 

under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  extended  the  boundaries  i 

i  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  so  a.^^  to  embrace  and  comprehend  the  Islands  < 
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^6W  Zeal&nd ;  ftlio  hie  own  oommisafoiL  &a  LiduteDajat-Qovernoir  over  territory 
tbat  might  i>e  ac^mred  in  Bovereigtity* 

Feb.  5,  1840.— Treaty  of  Waitangi  signed. 

May  21,  1340.— Date  of  Pcoclamatioos  of  aoveieignty  over  the  Islands  of 
Nevt  Zealand. 

June  17,  ISiOt— The  Queen's  sovereignty  over  the  Middle  laland  formally 
proclaimed  at  Clondy  Bay,  by  Major  Banbmy,  H,M,  SOth  Regiment,  and  Captain 
Kiaa,  KN. 

Ang.  II,  IS^O.—The  British  flag  hoiAted  at  Akaroa  by  Captain  Stanley, 
B.I^,,  and  British  autbortty  established.  The  Frenoh  frigate  "  L'Aube  "  arrived 
there  on  the  IStb  August,  and  the  vesael  "  Comte  de  Paris,"  with  fifty-seven 
immigrantB,  on  the  16th  August,  in  order  to  establish  a  French  colony* 

Sept.  18,  1840.— The  British  flag  hoisted  at  Aaokland.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  redidenoe  estabMshed  there. 

1&40. — Formation  of  Wanganoi  settlement  nnder  the  name  of  *■  Petre." 

Feb.  12,  1341.— IsBue  of  ebarter  of  iooorporation  to  the  New  Zealand  Oom- 
pany. 

Mar.  31^  1841,— Arrival  of  first  New  Plymouth  settlers. 

May  3, 1841.— New  Zealand  proolaimed  to  be  indepundent  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Qot.,  1841.— Selection  of  site  for  settlement  at  Nelson. 

Feb.  1,  1842.— Settlement  founded  at  Nelson. 

May  29,  ld42,^Arrival  of  Bishop  Selwyn  in  the  oolony* 

Sept,  10,  1842,— Death  of  Governor  Habson.  Lieutenant  Shortland,  B.N,, 
<}olonlal  Seeretary^  became  Acting- GoverDor  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Fitzroy. 

June,  1848.— >AAray  with  Natives  at  tbe  Wairan^  and  massacre  by  Raogi- 
faaeata  of  Captain  Wakefield,  H.N.,  agent  at  Nelson  of  tbe  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, and  others,  who  bad  surrendered. 

Deo,  1,  1843.^ Arrival  of  Oaptain  Fitzroy,  B.N.,  as  Governor. 

July  8,  1844.— Tbe  Royal  iagstaS  at  Kororareka  cut  down  by  Heke. 

March  10, 1845.— Attack  on  and  destruction  of  Town  of  Kororareka  by  Heke. 

Got,  1,  1845. — Eecetpt  of  despatch  notifying  recall  of  Governor  Fitaroy. 

Nov.  14,  1845.— Arrival  of  Captain  Grey,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
oolony,  frcm  South  Australia. 

Jan.  11,  184G. --Capture  of  pa  at  Ruapekapeka^  Bay  of  IslandSp  and  termi- 
nation of  Heke^s  war. 

Mar.  3,  1846.— Commencement  of  Native  hostilities  in  the  Hutt  Valley,  near 
Wellington. 

May  16,  1846.— Attack  by  Natives  on  a  military  outpost  in  the  Hutt  VaDey. 

July  23,  1346, — Capture  of  Te  Rauparaba  at  Portrua,  near  Wellington.  He 
WAS  detained  for  a  jear  aji  a  prisoner  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 

Aug.  28,  1846. — The  New  Zealand  Government  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  under  which  a  charter  was  issued  dividing  the  colony  into  two  pro- 
vinces, and  granting  representative  institutions. 

May  19,  1847.— Attack  by  Natives  on  settlement  of  Wanganui. 

Jan.  I,  1849.— Captain  Grey  sworn  in  as  Govern  or-m- Chi  of  over  the  Islands 
of  New  Zealand,  also  as  Governor  ol  the  Province  of  New  Ulster  and  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  New  Monster. 

Jan.  3,  1848.— Major-General  Pitt  appointed  by  Governor  Grey  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Proviuce  of  New  Ulster. 

Jan.  28,  1848,— Assumption  by  Lieutenant-Governor  E.  J.  Eyre,  at  Welling- 
ton, of  the  administration  of  tbe  Government  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster. 

Feb.  21,  1848.— Peace  ratified  at  Wanganui. 

Mar.  7,  184B. — SuspcuBion  by  Imperial  statute  of  that  part  of  the  New  Zea- 
land OovemmoDt  Act  which  had  conferred  representative  institutions. 

Mar.,  1848.~Otago  founded  by  a  Scotch  company  under  tbe  auspioes  of  tbe 
Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

Oct.,  1848, — Severe  earthquake  at  Wellington. 

July,  1850. — Surrender  of  the  New  Zealand  Company's  charter,  all  ite  in- 
terests in  tbe  oolony  reverting  to  the  Impedat  Government. 
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Deo. 1 1850.— <]ant6rbuFy  founded  by  the  Oanlerburj  AsBocUtion  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Church  of  EoglAud. 

Jan.  8,  1851*— Baath  of  Major-Genoml  Pitt,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  ihe 
Province  of  Kew  Ulater, 

April  14, 1851. — Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel  Wynyard  appointed  Lieulenaiii-Goyenior 
of  the  Province  of  New  Ulater, 

1859,— Diacovery  of  gold  at  OoromamJel  by  Mr*  Charlea  Ring. 

June  SO,  1852. — The  Oonatitution  Act  passed  bj  the  Imperial  Parliameni, 
granting  representative  tnatitutionu  to  the  colony,  and  subdividing  it  into  six 
provinces. 

Jan,,  1853.— PromutgatioE  of  the  Constitution  Act, 

Mar.  7,  1853.— Aasumptiou  by  Sir  George  Grey,  E.G.B.,  of  the  dutlea  of 
Qi^vernor  of  the  colony,  in  terma  of  the  appointment  after  the  passing  of  the 
New  Zealand  Constitution  Act,  and  ceasation  of  the  dutiea  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  New  Ulster  and  New  Mnnster, 

Dec.  31,  18.53.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  George  Grey. 

Jan.  3,  1854. — Lieutenant-Oolonel  Wynyard  assumed  the  adminiBtration  of 
the  Government. 

Hay  27,  1854*— Opening  at  Auckland  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wynyard,  Administrator  of  the  Government. 

Jan.,  1855. — Very  severe  earthquake  on  each  side  of  Cook  B trait. 

Sept.  6,  1855.— Arrival  of  Governor  Oolooel  T.  Gore  Browne,  0,B. 

Nov.  12t  1S55.— First  members  elected  to  House  of  Representattvea  under 
system  of  Responsible  Government. 

Aug.  8,  1855.— General  Assembly  opened. 

Sept.  15,  1855.— General  Assembly  prorogued. 

May  7,  1S56.— Appointment  of  the  first  Ministry  under  the  system  of  Re- 
sponsible Government*  under  Mr.  Sewelt,  Colonial  Secretary. 

May  14,  1856.— Defeat  ol  Mr,  Sewell'a  Ministry. 

May  20,  1856.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  presidency  of  Mr*  W,  Fox, 
as  Attorney-Go neraL 

May  28,  1856.— Defeat  of  Mr,  Pox's  Ministry,  by  a  majority  of  OQe»  on  a 
direot  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 

June  2,  185G. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  preaidenoy  of  Mr, 
E.  W.  Staflord. 

1857.— First  payable  gold  Held  in  the  oolony  opened  at  Coilingwood,  in  iha 
Nelson  Province. 

Aug.  21,  1858.— New  Provinces  Act  passed. 

Nov.  1^  1S58. — Establishment  of  the  Province  of  Hawke's  Bay, 

March,  1859. — Te  Telra  offered  land  at  Waitara  for  sale  to  the  Government. 

Nov.  1,  1859. — Establishment  of  the  Province  of  Marlborough. 

Mar.,  I860.— Commencement  of  hostilities  against  Wiremu  Kingi  te  Rangj. 
take  at  Waitara. 

Mar.  18,  1860.- Capture  of  Maori  pa  at  Waitara. 

Mar.  28,  I860.— Engagement  at  Waireka, 

Juno  27,  I860.— Engagement  of  Ptikotakauero  at  Waitara. 

Nov.  6,  1860. — Defeat  at  Mahoetahi,  with  heavy  loaa,  of  a  foroe  of  Waikato 
Natives,  who  had  orossed  the  Waitara  River  to  join  Wiremu  Kingi. 

Dec.  31,  1860.— Capture  of  the  Mabatikoriko  Pa,  and  defeat  of  a  large  body 
of  Waikato  Natives. 

Jan.  23,  1861.— The  Natives  made  a  determined  attack  on  the  redoubt  al 
Huirangi  occupied  by  Imperial  troops,  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

April  1,  1861. — Establinhment  of  Province  of  Southland. 

May  21,  186L— A  truce  agreed  to. 

May,  1861.— Discovery  of  gold  at  Gabriel's  Gully.  Otago. 

July  5,  1861.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Sta^ord's  Ministry,  by  a  majority  of  one,  on  & 
vote  of  want  ol  confidence. 

July  12,  1861.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr. 
Pox, 

July  29,  1861.— Incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 
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Sept,  S6, 1861.^Arrtv&l  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.O.B.,  at  Auckland ,  from  the 
Oftpe  Colony,  to  sacce&d  Governor  Gore  Browne*  Sit  George  Grey  wSiS  sworn  in 
00  GoTeinor  on  the  3rd  October. 

Oct.  2j  1861.^Departure  of  Governor  Gore  Browne. 

June  26,  1862,— -Coromiko del  procIftLmed  a  goldfield. 

July  26,  lB62.^Defeat  of  Mr.  Fox'b  Ministry  by  the  e&ating-^ote  of  the 
Speaker,  on  a  propoaed  resolution  in  favour  of  placing  the  ordioeiiy  conduct  of 
Native  affaira  under  the  administration  of  the  Responsible  Ministers. 

Aug.  6,  1862. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Domett. 

Feb,  7, 1863.— Wreck  of  H.M;S.  "Orpbeua^on  Mftnukau  Bar;  181  livea  lost. 

Feb.  26,  1863.— Definite  relinquishment  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
control  over  administration  of  Native  affairs. 

May  4,  1863.— Treacherous  assault  near  Tataraimaka  by  Natives  on  a 
military  escort.  Murder  of  Lieutenaot  Trageti,  Dr.  Hope,  and  five  soldiers  of 
the  5Tth  Regiment. 

June  4,  1863.— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Katikara,  by  a  force  under  Lieut.- 
General  Camerou. 

July  17,  1663. — Action  at'Koheroa,  in  the  Auckland  Province,  Commence- 
ment of  the  Waikato  War. 

Oct.  27,  1863. —Resignation  of  the  Domett  Ministry,  in  consequence  of 
dificultiea  experienced  in  connection  with  arrangements  for  finding  a  fitting 
representative  of  the  Government  in  tbe  Legislative  Council. 

Oct.  30j  1863.— Appointment  of  the  Ministry  formed  by  Mr.  Foi,  under  the 
premiership  of  Mr.  F.  W  hi  taker. 

Nov.,  1863. — Acceptanoe  by  the  General  Assembly  of  colonial  responsibility 
in  Native  affairs. 

Nov.  20, 1863.- Battle  of  Rangiriri.  Defeat  of  Natives  and  unconditional 
surrender  of  163. 

Deo.  1,  1863, — The  first  railway  in  Hew  Zealand  opened  for  traffic  by  W.  S. 
Moorhduse,  Superintendent  of  Canterbury.  The  line  was  from  Chriatchurcb  to 
Ferry  mead  Junction. 

Deo.  3,  1863.— The  New  Zealand  Settlements  Act  passed,  giving  the  Governor 
power  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  iosurgeot  Natives. 

Dec.  8,  1863.— Occupation  of  Ngaruawahia.  The  British  fiag  hoisted  on  the 
Maori  king's  flagstaff. 

Feb.  11,  1864.— Engagement  with  Natives  on  Mangapiko  River.  Major 
(then  Captain)  Heaphy,  of  the  New  Zealand  Forces,  won  the  Victoria  Croaa  for 
distinguished  bravery  on  this  occasion. 

Feb.  22, 1864. ^Defeat  of  Natives  at  Rangiaohia. 

April  2<  1864. — Attack  on  and  capture  of  pa  at  Orakau,  Waikato. 

April  21,  1864.— Engagement  near  Maketu,  Bay  of  Plenty.  Tribes  of  the 
Bawhiti  defeated  by  Arawa  Natives,  under  Captain  McDonnell. 

April  29,  1864. ^Assault  on  Gate  Pa,  Tauranga,  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  repulse 
of  large  British  force  by  the  Maoris.  The  pa  was  abandoned  by  the  Natives 
during  the  following  night. 

April  30,  1664.— Repulse  of  attack  by  rebel  Hauhau  Natives  on  redoubt  at 
Sentry  EUl,  Taranaki. 

May  14,  1864.— Battle  of  Moutoa,  an  ialand  in  the  Wanganui  Eiver,  between 
friendly  and  rebel  Hauhau  Natives.    Complete  defeat  of  rebels. 

June  21,  1864. — Engagement  at  Te  Ranga,  near  Tauranga,  by  Lieut.  Colonel 
Greer,  68th  Eegiment,     Severe  defeat  of  the  Nattvea. 

1864.— Discovery  of  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Inland. 

Sept.  10,  1864.— Escape  of  Maori  priaonera  from  Kawau. 

Oct.  3,  1864. ^Wellington  ohosen  aa  the  eeat  of  Government. 

Nov,  24,  1864.  — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of 
Mr.  F.  A.  Weld,  the  Whitaker-Fox  Ministry  having  resigned  during  the 
teoeae. 

Deo.  17, 1864.— Confiscation  of  Native  lands  in  Waikato  by  Sir  George  Grey, 

1865.— Wreck  of  a.s.  *' White  Swau''  on  East  Coast  (with  loss  of  many  publio 
reocirds,  in  transit  from  Auckland). 
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Feb.,  1865.— Removal  of  tbe  seat  of  Government  to  Wellington, 

Marob  2,  1865  —Barbarous  murder  of  tbe  Rev,  Mr,  Volkner,  a  Church  of 
England  miseioDary,  at  Opotiki,  by  Hauhau  fauatica,  under  Kereopa. 

June  8»  1 865.— Submission  of  the  Maori  Chief  Wiremu  Tarn  i  ban  a  te  WahAroA 
(William  Tbompson). 

June  17,  1865. — Murder  of  Mr.  Fulloon,  a  OoTemment  officer,  and  his  oom* 
pan  ion  B«  at  Whakatano,  by  Haub&u  fanatioa. 

July  22,  1865. — Capture  of  ibe  Wereroa  Pa,  near  Wanganui, 

Aug.  2,  1865.— Assault  and  capture  of  the  Pa  Kairomiromi,  at  Waiapu^  by 
Colonial  Forces  under  Captain  Fraser,  and  Native  Contingent  under  tbe  chief 
Te  Mokena,    Eigbty-fieven  rebels  killed, 

Sept.  2,  1865,— Proclamation  of  peace  IsBued  by  Governor  Sir  George  Grey» 
announcing  tbat  the  war,  wbich  commenced  at  Oakura.  was  at  an  end. 

Bept.  30,  1S65.— Murder  by  Hauhaus,  at  Kakaramea,  of  Mr.  BrooghtoOt 
when  sent  aa  friendly  messenger  to  them  by  Brigadier- General  Waddy. 

Oct.  12, 1B65. — Resignation  of  Mr,  We  Id 'a  Ministry,  on  account  of  a  reBotatlon 
adverse  to  the  Government  policy,  having  been  defeated  only  by  the  caating-vote 
of  tbe  Speaker. 

Oct«  16,  1865,^ — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiersbip  of  Mr,  E, 
W.  Stafford. 

Deo.  25,  1865.— Defeat  of  rebel  Natives  at  Wairoa,  Hawke's  Bayt  by  Colomal 
Forces  and  Native  Contingent. 

Jan.  4,  1B66.— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Okotuku  Pa,  on  tbe  west  coast  of  ibe 
North  Island;  by  force  under  Major- General  Chute. 

Jan.  7,  1866.— Assault  on  and  capture  of  Putahi  Pa,  by  force  under  M^ijor- 
Qeneral  Chute. 

Jan.  13,  1866t — Assault  on  and  capture  of  Otapawa  Pa,  by  force  under  M^jor- 
General  Chute. 

Jan.  17,  1866,  to  Jan.  25,  1866.- Period  of  Major  General  Chute's  UEiarob 
through  the  bush  to  New  Plymouth. 

Jan.,  1866.  — Escape  of  a  large  number  of  Native  prisoners  from  tbe  hulk  %t 
Wellington  ;  many  were  drowned  in  trying  to  swim  ashore. 

March  29,  1866.- Submission  of  tbe  rebel  chiefs  Te  Heuheu  and  Herekiekie, 
of  Taupo  district. 

Mar.,  1866.— A  detachment  of  Maori  prisoners  sent  to  the  Chatham  Islands. 

June  15»  1866.— Commencement  of  Panama  steam  mail  service. 

Aug.  26,  1866. — Tbe  Cook  Strait  submarine  telegraph  cable  laid. 

Oct.  2,  1866,— Engagement  with  rebel  Natives  at  Pungarehu,  West  Co««t, 
by  Colonial  Forces,  under  Major  McDonnell. 

Oct.  8,  1866, — First  Act  passed  to  impose  stamp  duties. 

Oct.  12,  1666.— Defeats  of  rebel  Natives  at  Omaranui  and  at  Petane,  Hawke*8 
Bay,  by  Colonial  Forces, 

Oct.  10,  1867.— An  Act  passed  to  establish  an  institute  for  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art  in  the  colony. 

Oct,  10,  1867.— An  Act  passed  for  tbe  division  of  tbe  eolcny  into  four  Maori 
electorates,  and  tbe  admission  of  four  Maori  members  to  the  House  of  Hepn* 
MOtAtivee. 

Jan.,  1863.— Establishment  of  the  County  of  We  a  tl  and. 

Feb,  5,  1868.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  George  F.  Boweo,  G.C.M.G. 

July  4j  1868. — ^Seizure  by  Maori  prisoners,  under  the  leadership  of  Te  Root], 
of  the  Bobooner  "  Rifieman,"  and  their  escape  from  the  Chatham  Islands. 

July  12,  1863.— Night  attack  by  Natives  on  redoubt  at  Turuturu  Mokai, 
Sub-Inspector  Ross  and  seven  Europeans  killed.  Natives  dnven  off  by  the 
arrival  of  a  force  under  Major  Von  Tempaky. 

Aug.  8,  1868.— Pursuit  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Whitmor©  of  Cf^caped  Chatham 
Island  prisoners,  and  indecisive  engagement  in  the  gorge  of  the  Ruake  Ture. 

Aug.  21,  1868.— Attack  on  Ngutu  o-te-Manu  by  force  under  Lieut.  Colonel 
McDonnell.     Defeat  of  Natives;  four  Europeans  killed  and  eight  wounded^ 

Sept.  7,  1868.— Engagement  in  bush  at  Ngutu  ote-Manu.  Major  Voo 
Tempsky,  Captains  Buck  and  Palmer,  Lieutenants  Himter  and  Hastings,  and 
fourteen  men  killed. 
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Oot  19,  1868.— Bisbop  8dwyn  left  New  ZenlADd, 

Nov,  7,  1868.— Att&ok  on  Moturoa.  Bspulse  of  Coloniftl  Foroes,  with  bqvom 
loaa. 

Nov,  10,  1868. — MftSBftcr©  of  thirty  two  Europeans  at  Poverty  Bay  by  To 
Kooti's  band  of  Natives,  who  bod  escaped  from  the  Cbacliam  iHlariidB. 

Nov.  24»  1868,  Dec.  3,  1868»  Deo.  6,  18G8.— Engagements  between  friendly 
Natives  and  rebok  uinder  Te  Kooti,  at  Paiutahi,  Foverty  Bay  distriot. 

Jan.  5,  1369.— Asa&iilt  on  and  oapture  of  Ngatapa  Pa,  Poverty  Bay  district, 
aft«r  a  niege  of  six  days,  by  the  Colonial  Foroee  of  Europeans  and  friendly 
Natives  under  Colonel  Whitmore  and  Major  Ropata.  Disperaion  and  parstiit  of 
Te  Kooti 'fl  band.     More  tban  136  rebel  Natives  were  killed, 

Feb,  13,  1869* — Treacherous  murder  of  the  Rev,  John  Whitely  and  s^vea 
other  Europeana  at  the  White  Cliffs,  Taranaki. 

Fob.  18,  1SG9. --Attack  by  rebel  Natives  on  a  foraging -party  at  Karaka  Flat : 
one  sergeant  and  six  men  killed. 

Mar.  3,  1869.— Termination  of  Panama  maiLserTice. 

Mar.  13,  1B69.-- Attack  on  and  defeat  of  Titokowaru's  force  at  Otauto. 

April  10,  1969  —Native  pa  at  Mobaka  taken  by  Te  Kaoti.  who  killed  forty 
friendly  Natives  and  several  Europeans  in  the  neigh bjurbood. 

April  1'2, 1869.— First  arrival  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinbmrgb  in  Welling;- 
(on,  in  H.M.S.  '*  Galatea.'* 

May  6,  1809,— Surprise  and  capture  of  Abiketeru  and  Oamara  Teangi  Pas, 
Waiwera  country.     Defeat  of  Te  Kooti. 

June  13, 1669,— Surrender  to  Major  Noake  and  Mr*  Booth,  R.M.,  of  the  ohief 
Talrua,  with  122  men,  vvomcn,  and  obildron  of  the  PakakoheTribe,  near  Wanganni. 

June  24,  1869,— Defeat  of  Mr.  Stalord's  Ministry  on  a  want-of-oonfideoce 
motion, 

June  28, 1869.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr.  W. 
Foi. 

8ept.  3,  i860.— An  Act  passed  providing  GoTemment  life  insurance  and 
annuities. 

Oct.,  1869. — Seventy-four  prisoners  from  the  bands  of  Te  Kooti  and  Titoko 
warn  sentenced  to  death,  after  trial,  for  treason.  The  sentences  of  seventy -three 
were  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  various  terms. 

Oct.  4t,  1869.^Pourerd  Pa  stormed  and  taken  by  Lieut. -Colonel  McDonnell, 
with  a  mixed  foroe  of  Europeans  and  Natives. 

Jan.,  1870.— Tbree  hundred  friendly  Natives  under  Topia,  and  three  bun- 
dred  under  Major  Keepa  (known  aa  Kemp),  started  up  the  Wanganui  River  in 
pursuit  of  To  Kooti,  who  retreated  into  the  Urewera  country, 

Jan.  25,  1870,— Capture  of  Tapapa  Pa,  oooupied  by  Te  Kooti. 

Feb.  24,  1870. — The  la»t  detachment  of  the  Imperial  troops  left  the  colony. 

Mar,  26, 1870. — Major  Keepa,with  Native  force,  captured  tne  position  beld  by 
Te  Kooti  at  Maraetahi,  in  Urewera  country  ;  nineteen  rebels  killed  and  seventy- 
three  of  Te  Kooti's  men  taken  prisoners.  Te  Kooti  escaped  with  twenty 
followers. 

Mar.  26»  1870, — Commencement  of  San  Franoisoo  mai^service. 

June  28,  1870. — Enunciation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  publio- 
works  policy  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Vogel. 

July,  1870.— Thirty  prisoners  of  Te  Kooti *b  hand  sentenced  to  death,  The 
sentences  were  commuted  to  penal  servitude. 

Aug,  27,  1870.— Arrival  in  Wellington  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
H.M.S,  ** Galatea."     Second  visit. 

Sept,  12,  1870. — An  Act  passed  to  establish  the  New  Zealand  University. 

Sep.  12,  1870.— The  Land  Transfer  Act  passed,  to  simplify  the  title  to  land 
and  dealing H  with  real  estates. 

Oct.  6,  1870, — Southland  Province  reunited  with  Ofcago.^ 

Dec,  5,  1870, — Honiani  te  Puni,  the  chief  of  the  Ngatiawas,  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  Europeans,  died  at  Fitone,  near  Wellington,  aged  ninety  years. 

Mar,,  1871, — Commencement  of  railway- construe tion  under  the  publie- 
worka  policy. 
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Aug.  4,  lS71,~Dftftt1i  of  TftmMi  Waka  Nene,  the  great  Ngapahi  ohief  and 
frjemd  of  the  EuropeanB. 

Not.,  1871. — Capture  of  the  notonoue  rebel  Kereopa,  the  murderer  of  the 
Rev.  Mr«  VoUcDer^  by  the  Ngatiporoue. 

Jan.  5»  1672. — Execution  of  Kereopa  at  Napier* 

Jan.,  1872.— EemiBsion  oE  sentenoeB  an  fif^  eight  Native  prisoners  then 
undergoing  Impriaonment  for  rehellion. 

Feh.  22,  1S72.— Visit  of  William  King»  the  Maori  chief  of  Waitara.  to  New 
Plymouth,  and  reeumption  of  amicable  relations  with  the  Europeana. 

May  9,  1872. — A  general  thankngi^ing  day  for  the  recovery  of  H.B.H.  the 
Prince  of  Walei. 

Sept.  6,  1872.— Defeat  and  resigBation  of  Mr,  Fox's  MiDietry. 

Sopt.  10,  1872.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiershtp  of  thm 
Hon.  E.  W.  Stafford. 

Oat.  4,  1872.— Defeat  of  the  Stafford  MiniBiry  on  a  vote  of  want  of  oonfideooa 
moved  hy  Mr*  Vogel. 

Oot,  11,  1872.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  tha 
Hon.  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  M.UO. 

Oct.  11, 1872.— First  appointment  of  Maori  chiefs  (two)  to  he  members  of  the 
Legialative  Gonncil. 

Oct.  25,  1872."Th6  Public  Trust  Office  Act  passed. 

Jan.,  1873,— Establishment  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 

Mar,  3,  187B.— Tbe  Hon.  W.  Fox  appointed  Premier  on  the  resignation  of 
that  office  by  the  Hon.  O.  M.  Waterhouse,  the  other  members  of  the  Ministry 
being  confirmed  in  their  offi^ces. 

Mar  19,  1873.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  G,  F,  Bowen,  G.O.M.G. 

Mar.  21,  1873. — Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  G.  A.  Arney,  Chief 
Jtistice,  as  Administrator. 

April  8,  1873.— Resignation  of  the  premiership  by  the  Hon.  W,  Fox,  on  tl!ie 
re  turn  of  the  Hon,  J.  Vogel,  C.M.G.,  from  Ayntralia.  Appointment  of  Mr.  Vogel 
as  Premier,  the  other  Ministers  being  con  firmed  in  their  offioea. 

June  14,  1873.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  J.  Fergtisson,  P.G» 

Aug.  22,  1874.— The  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Ahotition  Act  passed. 

Nov.  27,  1874, — Sir  James  Ferguason  left  New  Zealand. 

Dec.  S,  1874.— Arrival  of  Governor  the  Marquia  of  Normanby,  P.O. 

1874.— 31,774  immigrants  were  introduced  this  year  under  the  immigration 
and  pub  lie- work  a  policy. 

Jan. 3,  1875.— Visit  of  Sir  Donald  McLean  to  the  Maori  king ;  resumption 
of  amicable  relations. 

July  G,  1875.— Hesig nation  of  the  Ministry,  in  conseq[Uenoe  of  the  absence  of 
Sir  J.  Vogel,  K.O.M.G.,  in  England,  and  his  being  unable  to  attend  the  seseion 
of  Parliament.  Reconstitution  thereof^  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon.  I>t, 
Pollen,  M.L.O. 

July,  1875.— ^Establishment  of  the  Union  Steam  Shipping  Company  of  New 
Zealand. 

1875.-18324  immigrants  were  introduced  this  year  under  the  immigratloit 
and  public- works  policy. 

Dot,  12,  1875.— The  Abolition  of  Provinces  Act  passed. 

Feb.  15,  1876. — Resignation  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pollen's  Ministry,  and  reoon- 
stitution  under  the  premiership  of  Sir  J.  Vogel,  K.C.M.G. 

Feb.  18,  1870.— Completion  of  the  work  of  laying  the  telegraph  cable  between 
New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales. 

June,  1876.— Death  of  Dr.  Isaac  Earl  Featherston,  while  acting  as  Agent- 
General  for  the  colony  in  England.  He  was  the  first  to  hold  that  ojlSee,  and  had 
previously  been  Buperlntendent  of  the  Province  of  Wellington  from  the  time  ot 
the  first  establishment  of  provlnoial  representative  institutions. 

Sept.  1,  1876.— Resignation  of  Sir  J.  Vogel' s  Ministry  in  view  of  the  an  point* 
ment  of  Sir  J.  Vogel  as  Agent-General.  Formation  of  a  Ministry  under  tho 
premiership  of  Major  Atkinson. 

Sept.  13, 1876.— Realgnation  of  Major  Atkinson'n  Ministry  tn  oonsequenoe  of 
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doubtfi  being  entertained  aa  to  the  oonetitiation&l  position  thereof.  BeooQ> 
fltmottoia  of  tbo  JfiuiBtry  under  the  premiership  of  Major  AtkiCBOO, 

Nov*  1,  1876.—"  The  Abolition  of  Provinces  Act,  1875,"  came  into  full  opera* 
tion^  Completa  abolition  of  provinolal  ioetitniioiis*  The  colony  subdivided  into 
oouQties  and  aiunioipal  boroughs, 

Oct,  6,  1877.— Defeat  of  the  Atkinaoii  Mtaiatry  on  a  vote  of  want  of  oonfl- 
denoe  moved  by  Mr.  Laraaoh. 

Oot.  15^  1877.— Appointment  oC  a  Minialrj  under  the  premierahip  of  Sit 
George  Grey,  K.C.B. 

Nov.  29,  1877,— The  Education  Aofc,  providing  for  the  free  and  compulsory 
education  of  ohildren,  passed. 

April  11^  1878.— Bishop  Selwyn  died,  in  England. 

Oct,  39,  137 8.-^ Sir  Qeorge  Grey'e  firat  land-tax  passed. 

Feb.  20,  1679, — Departure  of  Governor  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  P.O. 

Mar.,  1379, — Removal  of  surveyors  from  the  Waimate  Plains  by  Natives 
acting  under  Te  Whiti'a  orders. 

Mar.  27»  1879.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  Hercules  G*  R.  Robinson » G.C.M  G. 

May  25*  1879.— The  Natives  from  Parihaka,  by  order  of  Te  Whiti,  began 
ploughing  up  lands  occupied  by  Europeans. 

June,  1879. —Arrest  and  imprisotunent  of  130  of  these  Natives  for  causing 
disturbances. 

July  29,  1ST9.— Defeat  of  the  Grey  Ministry  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Addreaa  in  Reply »  moved  by  Sir  William  Fox^  followed  by  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament. 

Oct,  3,  1879.— Defeat  and  eubsequent  resignation  of  Sir  George  Grey'e 
Mini  a  try. 

Oct,  6, 1879. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon. 
John  Hall. 

I>ec,  19,  1879*— An  Aot  pasaod  to  assess  property  for  the  putpoae  of  taxation. 

DeOf  19, 1879.— The  Triennial  Parliament  Act  passed. 

Deo*  19,  1879.- An  Aot  passed  to  quftlily  every  resident  male  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  upwards  to  vote. 

June,  18S0.^First  portion  of  the  Parihaka  Maori  prisoners  released  by  (he 
Government. 

July  9,  1880.— Bounty  Island  taken  possession  of  by  Captain  George  Palmer, 
B*M,S.  "  Rosario." 

Sept.  6,  1880,— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  Robinson, 
G.C.M.G. 

Oct.  1880*— Release  of  (he  last  portion  of  the  Parihaka  Maori  prisoners, 

Oct.  36,  1880.— Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  appointed  Agent-General. 

Not.  29,  1880.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  A,  H.  Gordon*  G.O.M.G. 

April  29,  188 L—"  Tatar ua,*'  steamer,  wrecked  ;  130  Uvea  lost. 

June  26, 1881. —Severe  earthquakes  in  Wellington. 

Nov.  5,  1881,— March  of  force  of  Constabulary  and  Volunteers  on  Parihaka, 
Mid  arrest  oC  Te  Whiti  and  Tobu,  without  bloodshed. 

Feb.  15,  1882. — First  sbipment  of  frozen  meat  made  from  Port  Ohalmers. 
(See  Year-book,  1893.  p.  192.) 

April  21,  1882. — Resignation  (during  the  recess)  of  the  Hon.  J.  Hairs 
Ministry,  and  its  reconstruction  under  the  premierahip  of  the  Hon.  F. 
Whitaker,  M.L.C. 

Juno  23,  1382.— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. 

June  24,  1882.— Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  J.  Prendergast,  Chief 
Justice. 

Jan.  20,  1883.- Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois,  G.C.M.G,,  C,B, 

Jan.  26,  1883. — A  direct  line  of  steam -com  muni  cation  between  England  and 
New  Zealand  inaugurated  by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 

Feb.  13,  1883.— Proclamation  of  amnesty  to  Maori  political  of  enders, 

Feb.  19,  1883.— Liberation  of  Te  Whiti  and  Toha, 

Sept.  25,  1383.— Resignation  of  (he  office  of  Premier  and  his  seat  In  the 
Ministry  by  the  Hon.  F.  Whitaker,  and  tbe  appomtment  of  the  Hon.  Major  H* 
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As  Atkinson  to  be  Premier,  Ihd  mambers  of   Mr.  Whitaker's  MinUtrjr  being 
oonirmed  m  tbeir  offices. 

June  11,  1884.^ — Defeat  of  Major  Atkinson's  Government, 

June  27,  ISSi. — DiBeolutmn  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Aug.  16,  1884,— ReRignfttion  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  in  oonseqaenoe  of 
the  result  of  the  genera)  election.  Farmsition  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premier- 
flbip  of  Mr.  Robert  Stout. 

Aug.  20,  1884*— Defeat  of  Mr.  Stoat's  Ministry  by  an  amendment,  expresam 
of  want  of  oonfidenc©»  to  the  Address  in  Reply  being  carried. 

Aug.  28,  1864.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mi^or 
Atkinson. 

Aug.  29,  1884,— Defeat  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  en  a  Tote  of  want  of 
confidence. 

Sept.  d,  1S84. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  tfae  premiership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stout. 

Nov.  8>  1384. ^Ao  Act  passed  to  enable  oBrtain  loans  of  tbe  New  Zealft&d 
GoTernment  to  be  converted  into  inBoribed  stock  and  the  accrued  sinking  funds 
released. 

Aug.  1, 18B5. — The  New  Zealand  Industrial  Exhibition  opened  at  WelUngtoa. 

June  10»  1836.- Vol  can  io  eruptions  at  Tarawera,  and  destruction  of  the 
famed  Pink  and  White  Terraces;  101  IiveH  lost. 

May  28»  1887.— Defeat  of  Sir  Robert  Stout's  MinSstrv. 

July  15,  1887. ^Dissolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  after  prorogation,  on 
the  10th  June. 

July  21,  1887.- A  Proclamation  issued  declaring  the  Kermadeo  Islands  to  be 
annexed  to  and  form  part  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 

Aug.  17,  1S67. — Kermodec  Group  annexed  to  New  Zealand,  Flag  hoisted 
and  proclamation  read  at  Simdtvy  Island. 

Got.  8,  1887*— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Major 
H.  A.  Atkinson^  Sir  Robert  Stout's  Ministry  having  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  result  of  the  election. 

Dec.  19,  1887. — An  Act  passed  to  foduee  the  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  the  expiration  of  the  General  Assembly  then 
Ritttng,  to  seventy-four,  Including  four  Maori  representatives. 

Deo.  23,  1 887 .—The  Australian  Naval  Defence  Act,  being  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  additional  naval  force  on  the  AustraliaD  station,  ikt 
the  joint  charge  of  the  Imperial  and  the  several  Colonial  Governments,  wae 
passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Legislature ^ 

Got.  97,  1888.— Formal  Proclamation  of  British  Protectorate  of  Oook  group 
of  Islands,  by  Captain  Bourke,  H.N.,  of  H.M.S.  ■■  Hyaointb." 

Mar.  22,  1689,— Departure  of  Governor  Sir  W.  P.  D.  Jervois,  G.O.M.G.,  G.B., 
from  the  colony. 

Mar.  2B,  1889.— Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  James  Prendergaet. 

May  2, 1889.— Arrival  of  the  Earl  o!  Gnslow,  G.GM.G. 

Sept.  2,  1889.^Eleotora  prohibited  by  statute  from  voting  in  respect  of  motre 
than  one  eleotorate  at  any  eleotion  for  the  House  of  Repreeentativea. 

Nov,  26,  1889.— Opening  of  South  Seas  Exhibition^  Dunedin, 

Dec.  5, 1890. — First  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
under  a  practical  manhood  suffrage,  and  on  the  one-man-one-vote  prinoiple. 

Jan.  24,  1891. — Notification  by  Governor  of  acoeptation  of  restgnatton 
(during  the  recess)  of  the  Hon.  Sir  H,  A.  Atkinson's  Ministry.  Appointment  of 
a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon.  John  Ballance. 

April  22,  1891. — Proclamation  by  Governor  of  New  Zealand  to  inhabitante  at 
Rarotonga  of  appointment  of  British  Resident  for  the  Protectorate  of  the  Cook 
Islemda, 

May  25,  1891. — Adhesion  of  Australia  to  Postal  Union. 

Aug.  19,  1891.— Labour-laws :  Passing  of  Employers*  Liability  Act  1882 
Amendment  Act. 

Aug.  29,  1891.— Labour  laws :  Passing  of  Truck  Act,  to  prohibit  payment  of 
wages  in  goods  or  otherwise  than  in  money. 
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Sept.  B,  1891.— P&aiing  of  hokncl  and  Income  ABaeflamenb  Aot  for  pufpoaes 
of  tfkxfttion,  and  repeal  of  property*  tax. 

Sept.  21,  1B9L— Labour  laws  :  Paasing  of  an  Act  foi  BUperviBing  and  regti- 
Iftting  of  factories  and  workrooms.     [Hepealed  by  Act  of  1894.] 

Jan.  19,  1892.— Electoral  distriots  of  the  colony  based  on  population  aa 
aacertained  by  the  reeuUa  of  the  cenauB  of  1891  proclaimed, 

Feb.  2»  1692.— Departure  of  Governor  the  Earl  of  Onalow. 

Feb.  25, 1892.— Aftfiumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  Jamea  Prendargaal, 
Ghief  Justice, 

June  7,  1892.— Arrival  of  Governor  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.G.M.G. 

June  28.  1892.— Death  of  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson,  K.GM.G.,  Speaker  of  the 
Legialatlve  Counoil,  and  previously  four  times  Premier* 

Oct  1, 1892.— Lftbourlawa :  Paising  of  Contractom'and  Workmon^s  Lien  Aot. 

October  8, 1899.- Passing  of  Dairy  Industry  Aot.    [Repealed  by  Aot  of  1894 J 

Oct,  11,  1892. ^Passing  of  firat  Land-tax  and  Inoome-tax  Aot  on  tho 
baaia  of  the  Asuesatnent  Aot  o!  preyioua  year. 

Oct.  IL  1892.—*'  Land  Aot,  1B92" ;  Lease  in  Perpetuity  without  revaluation 
system  introduced :  ocoupatlon  with  Tight  of  purohase :  optional  method  of 
selection  :  small  farms  aasooiatlonB. 

Oct.  8,  1892. — **Laiid  for  Settlements  Aot,  1892/' authorising  purohaae  ol 
lands  from  mdividuals  for  purposes  of  subdivision.  [Repealed  by  Aot  of  1894. 
Seejjosl.] 

April  19,  1693.— Cheviot  Estate  taken  over  by  Government  under  the  Lftnd 
ftnd  Income  Aaoessment  Act. 

April  27»  1893.— Death  of  Hon.  John  Ballancc,  Premier  of  New  Zealand. 

May  1,  1893.^ — Hesignation  of  the  Mlnietry  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  John  Eallance,  and  appointment  ol  a  new  Mmifitry  under  the 
prom iers hip  of  the  Hon.  R,  J.  Seddon. 

June  23,  1893.— Death  of  Sir  William  Fox,  K.C.M.G.;  four  times  Premier  of 
New  Zealand. 

Sept.  2,  1893.— Passing  of  Bank-note  laane  Aot,  to  make  bank-notes  a  first 
charge  on  assets  and  to  enable  the  Government  to  declare  them  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  &c, 

Sept.  8,  1893.— The  Legislative  Counoil  of  New  Zealand  passed»  by  a  roajodty 
of  twoj  the  Bill  conferring  the  franchise  on  women. 

Sept.  14,  1393.— Banks  and  Bankers  Aot  Amendment  Act  passed,  to  permit 
of  increase  of  capital  by  issue  o!  new  shares. 

Sept.  19t  1893.— ♦*  The  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  extending  franchise  to  women. 

Oct.  2,  1893,— Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act  passed :  New  lioensea  to  ha 
granted  subjeot  to  the  votes  of  the  electors :  reduction  or  abolition  of  lioenacs  if 
desired. 

Oct.  6,  1893.— Passing  of  *•  Crtminai  Code  Act,  1893." 

Oct,  6,  1893.— Labour  laws :  Passing  ol  '*  Workmen's  Wages  Act,  1893. "' 

Oct.  6,  1893.— Native  Land  Purchase  and  Acq  ui  si  don  Act, 

Oct.  20,  1893. ^Sir  James  Prendergast  appointed  temporarily  Deputy  of  the 
Governor, 

Nov.  28,  1893, — A  general  election  took  place,  being  the  Brst  occaaicik  on 
which  women  exercised  the  franchise. 

Deo.  28,  1893.— Death  of  Right  Rev,  Dr.  Henry  John  Ohitty  Harper,  for- 
merly  Bishop  of  Christohuroh  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand. 

Mar.  19,  1694. --Sir  James  Prendergast  appointed  temporarily  Deputy  of  the 
Governor. 

Jnne  80, 1S94,— Passing  of  Aot  to  extend  operation  of  Bank-note  Issue  Aot, 
and  another  Act  to  control  the  transfer  of  bank  shares. 

June  30,  1894.— *' Bank  of  New  Zealand  Share  Guarantee  Aot,  1894,'*  to 
guarantee  special  issue  of  shares  to  amount  of  £2,€00,000,  and  purchase  of  Assets 
Estates  Company  by  Assets  Board.     [Aoiended  on  July  20.] 

July  20,  1694,-'Pa8aing  of  an  Act  to  limit  number  of  hank  directors  and 
power  of  shareholders  to  transfer  their  shares. 

Aug.  21, 1894. ^Labour 4a wa :  Paaaixig  ol  Oonspiraoy  Law  Amendment. 
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Atig.  31,  1894.^ — Lftboar-lawfl :  Fasatng  of  an  Aot  to  enoourage  the  forma^tion 
of  itid  US  trial  UBious  and  aseociatioDB,  and  to  faciliiatfi  the  setblemeDt  of  indua- 
trial  disputes  by  coDmliation  and  arbttration. 

Oct>  18»  1894.— *vNew  Zealand  Consols  Aot,  1894/* 

Oot.  18,  1894. — "  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  189i/'  for  relief  of 
settlers  burdened  by  high  ohargea  of  mterest,  iSco. 

Oot.  I8»  181*4.— Passing  of  "  Land  for  Sottlements  Act,  1894/*  authorisuig 
acquisition  of  private  lands  for  purposes  of  settlement,  with  oompulsoiy  powers, 
and  repealing  Act  of  1892 ;  also  '*  Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands 
Acquisition  Aot,  1894/' 

Oct.  18,  1694.— Labour- laws:  Passing  of  *' Shops  and  Shop-asaiBtants  A.ot« 
1894/'  for  limiting  hours  of  business  in  shops. 

Oot.  23,  1894,— PasBing  of  **  Banking  Act,  1894/' 

Oct.  23,  1894. — Dairy  Industry  Act,  to  regulate  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese,  with  inapeotion  and  grading  for  export,  and  provide  for  purity  of  milk. 

Oot.  28,  1894.— Wreok  of  s.s.  ■■  Wairarapa  "  at  Great  Barrier  Island;  135 
lives  tost. 

Mar.  29, 1805.— Death  of  R\gj^t  Reverend  Andrew  Burn  Suter,  D.D*,  formerly 
Bishop  of  NelHon,  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand. 

May  27,  1895.— Government  assumed  management  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

Aug.  3,  1895.— Death  of  C.  W.  Richmond,  Puisne  Judge  ef  Wellington. 

Aug.  20,  1895. — Trustees  cemeteries  authorised  to  provide  for  oronaatioii  of 
dead. 

Sept.  4,  1B95,— **  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  Banking  Act,  1895/*  providing 
for  writing  00  paid-up  capital  with  proceeds  of  Hrst  call  on  reserve  liability. 
Also  for  new  oapici&l  and  Assets  Realisation  Board,  i&o.  Also  to  purchase  business 
of  any  other  bank. 

Sept.  20,  1895. — Labour4awa :  Passing  of  an  Act  to  regulate  attachment  of 
wages » 

Sept.  20,  1895.— Labour-laws  :  Passing  of  Servants*  Registry  Office  Act* 

Sept.  20,  1895. — '' Family  Homes  Protection  Act,  1695,"  to  secure  homes 
for  the  people  and  to  prevent  them  from  mortgage  or  sale  for  debt. 

Got.  i&,  1895.— Amended  tarilt  passed. 

Got.  31,  1B95.--Bank  of  New  Zealand  aad  Banking  Act  Amendment  Aot: 
Sale  of  Colonial  Bank  business  to  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

t    Dec.  20,  1895.— Appomtment  of  Sir  P.  A.  Buckley,  K.C.M.G.i  as  a  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court. 

Jan.  10, 1896.- Hon.  W,  P.  Reevea  appointed  Agent-General  in  London, 

Mar.  26,  1696.— Brunner  Mine  explosion  ;  sixty-seven  deaths. 

April  12,  1896,— General  census  of  colony  taken  for  Sunday  nights 

May  18,  1B96.— Death  o!  Sir  Patrick  Buckley,  K.O.M.G. 

July  11,  1696,— Appointment  of  Mr,  W.  B.  Edwards  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

July  19,  1896.— Death  of  Hon.  Bobert  Pharazyn,  M.L.G. 

Aug.  2,  1896,— Death  of  James  Edward  PitzQorald,  O.M.G.,  ControUor  and 
Auditor  General. 

Oot.  16,  1896. — Land  for  Settlements  Act  amended  :  Special  provision  made 
for  disposal  of  highly  improved  lands  acquired :  preferenoe  givcQ  to  landlm 
people  :  Boards  may  select  applicants,  &o. 

Oct.  IT,  1896. — AltBration  of  franchise  by  abolition  of  non^residential  or 
property  qualification. 

Oct.  17, 1896.— Government  Valuation  of  Land  Act  passed, 

Deo.  4,  1896.— General  election  of  members  of  House  of  Bepresentatiyet 
for  the  new  districts  as  ^sed  by  the  Representation  Commissioners  on  b«sia  of 
Census,  1896. 

Feb.  6, 1897,— Departure  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M.G. 

Feb*  8, 1897— Sir  James  Prendergast  Administrator  of  Government. 

June  22,  1897.— Diamond  Jubilee  of  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victorin, 
Hon.  E.  J.  Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  called  to  Privy  Counoil,  on  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  England  with  oontingent  New  Zealand  Forces. 
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July  29, 1897.— Wreck  of  b.b.  "Tasmania"  at  Mahia  Peninsula;  ten  lives 
lost. 

Ang.  10, 1897.— The  Earl  of  Banforly  asstuned  office  as  Governor. 

Deo.  22,  1897.— Aot  to  establish  at  Wellington  th^  Victoria  OoUege,  in 
connection  with  the  New  Zealand  University. 

Joly  15, 1898.— Hon.  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.G.M.G.,  G.B.,  died. 

1898.— Death  of  Sir  George  Grey,  K.O.B. 

1898.— Death  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  Melanesia. 

Oct.  15, 1898.— The  Municipal  Franchise  Reform  Aot  passed. 

1898.— The  Divorce  Bill  passed  both  Houses.  Her  Majesty's  assent  thereto 
gasetted  18th  April,  1899. 

Nov.  1, 1898. — An  Act  to  provide  for  Old-age  Pensions  passed. 

Feb.  10, 1899.— Bey.  William  Golenso  died  at  Napier. 

March  18, 1899.— Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.G.M.G.,  died. 

April,  1899. — Victoria  University  College  opened  in  Wellington. 

May  25, 1899.— Besignation  of  Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice. 

June  1,  1899.— *<  The  Divorce  Act,  1898"  (assented  to  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen),  came  into  operation. 

June  22, 1899.— Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  Chief  Justice. 

Oct.  19, 1899. — Act  passed  constituting  lAbonr  Day.  The  second  Wednes- 
day in  the  month  of  October  in  each  year  to  be  a  public  holiday. 

Oct.  21, 1899.— N.Z.  Contingent  (the  first)  consisting  of  215  officers  and  men, 
left  in  S.S.  **  Waiwera  "  for  Algoa  Bay  to  assist  the  British  In  the  Transvaal  war. 

Nov.  16, 1899.— General  Assembly  dissolved. 

Dec.  6, 1899.— (General  Election  of  Members  of  House  of  Representatives. 

Jan.  21, 1900.— The  second  N.Z.  Contingent  (258  officers  and  men)  left  for 
South  Africa  in  s.s.  <*  Waiwera." 

Feb.  5, 1900.— Hon.  Thomas  Dick  died. 

Feb.  17, 1900.— The  third  N.Z.  Contingent  (264  officers  and  men)  left  for 
South  Africa  in  s.s.  "  Knight  Templar." 

March  24  and  81, 1900.— The  fourth  and  fifth  Contingents  (1,060  officers  and 
men)  left  for  South  Africa  in  s.b.'s  **  Monowai,"  «  Gymeric,"  "  Waimate,"  and 
"  Maori." 

June  28, 1900.— **  Bubonic  Plague  Prevention  Act,  1900,"  passed. 

Aug.  8,  1900.— **  Immigration  Restriction  Aot,  1899,"  assented  to  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  came  into  operation. 
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OoQTioiiont  of  Maoris 

Oook  Islands,  Desoription  of  (see  YMr-book,  1886,  p.  466.) 

Oook  Strait 

Oom-orops,  Acreage,  and  Aotaal  Yield  of... 

Cost  of  Liying  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Various  Ck>mitries 

Management  of  Local  Qoreming  Bodies 

Bailwajs 

Working  a  Fftrm  in  New  Zealand 
Ooanoil,  Exeoutiye,  1848-56    ... 
CSoonoil,  Sxecutive,  January,  1900 

Legislatiye,  Boll  of  Members  of  the  (see  also  Addenda) 

Suooessiye  Speakers  of  the  Legislatiye 
Ck>nntie8,  Population  of 

Land  under  Oultiyation  in 

Value  of  Land  and  Improyements  in . . . 
Ooort,  Validation  ... 
Oourts,  Bankruptcy 

Oiyil  Oases,  Supreme  and  District 

Diyorce  and  Separation    ... 

Magistrates',  Oiyil  Cases  ... 
Charges  for  Offences  before 
Committals 

Punishment  on  Summary  Oonyiotions  (fire  years) 
S  ummary  Oonyiotions  before 

Sentences,  Supreme  and  District  (fire  years) 

Supreme  and  bistrict,  Oonyiotions 
Oows,  Ayerage  Annual  Yield  of  Milk 
Creameries  and  Butter  Eaotories 
Crime,  Law  and    ... 
Cross-breeding  of  Sheep 
Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 
Crown  lAuds  occupied 

Mode  of  acquiring 
Crown  Lands  of  New  Zealand 
Cultiyation.     (See  also  Agriculture.) 

Barley 

Cereals,  Remarks  on 

Cost  of  Working  a  Farm  ...  ...  ... 

Bxtent  of  Land  in 

Fertilisers 

Gardens  and  Orohards     ... 

Hops  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

Land  in  Sown  Q-rasses  in  Australasian  Colonies    ... 
Under  Crops  in  Proyincial  Districts 

Maize 

Oats 

In  Australasian  Colonies 

Orchards  and  Gt^rdens 

Peas  and  Beans 

Potatoes 

Boot-crops 

Bye 

Seeds  and  Sown  Ghrasses  ... 

Tobacco 

Turnips 
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In  Australasian  Colonies 
Onstomf  Duties,  Bates  leried  ... 
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Survey  Charges  on  TJnsurveyed  Lands  ...  ...  ...     425 

Tillage-homestead  Settlements           ...  ...  ...  ...     423 

"  Land  Settlements  Act,  1896,  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  "  ...  ...     889 

Land  System  of  New  Zealand  ...                ...  ...  ...  ...     413 
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Land  Transfer  Act,  Fees  payable  under...  ...  ...  ...       86 
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Total  Valuations  in  Counties  and  Boroughs  ...  ...  ...     257 

Law  and  Crime     ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  ...     242 
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1896,  p.  281.) 

Legislation,  Special  Banking  ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...     296 
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Loans — 
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Indebtedness:  Nineteen  Years          ...                ...  ...  ...  262 
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Lucerne                 ...                ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  465 

Lunacy                  ...                ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  158 
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Lunatics,  Proportion  of          ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  158 

Magistrates'  Courts,  Apprehensions,  Convictions,  &c.  ...  ...  245 
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Manual  and  Technical  Instruction,  1898  ...                ...  ...  ...  888 

Manufitotories  and  Works        ...               ...                ...  ...  ...  220* 
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Mknares,  Artificial                  ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  462 
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Aget  of,  compared  with  European  Populatioii  ...  ...  ...  118 
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Ifarriage,  Births  to  CTery        ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  114 

Decrees  for  Dissolution  of                   ...  ...  ...  ...  244 

Decrees  for  Judicial  Separation          ...  ...  ...  ...  244 
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Ifarriages              ...                ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  122 

Ages  at  which  Marriage  may  be  contracted  ...  ...  ...  126 

Ages  of  Persons  Married  ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  125 
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Proportion  by  each  Denomination      ...  ...  ...  ...  124 

Proportion  of  each  Sex  signing  Register  by  Mark  ...  ...  125 

Marlborough,  Nelson,  and    Westland    Proymoial  Districts:    Eight  Years' 
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"Masterand  Apprentice  Act,  1865"        ...  ...  ...  ...  819 

Measles,  Deaths  from              ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  188 
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Medical  Practitioners              ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  150 
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Members  of  House  of  Representatiyes,  Roll  of  (see  also  Corrigenda)  ...  31 

Legislative  Coanoil,  Roll  of  (see  also  Addenda)  ...  ...  ...  29 

Members  of  House  of  Siepresentatiyes,  Occupations  of  ...  ...  163 

Metals  and  Minerals                ...                 ...  ...  ...  ...  322 
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